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BOOK  FIRST. 


CHAPTER  L 


Tbs  Jebel  es  Zableh  is  a  mountain  fifty  miles  and  more 
In  length,  and  so  narrow  that  its  tracery  on  the  map  giTes 
it  a  likeness  to  a  caterpillar  crawling  from  the  sonth  to  the 
north.  Standing  on  its  red-and-wbite  ciifb,  and  looking 
off  nnder  the  psui  of  the  rising  sun,  one  sees  only  the  Des- 
ert of  Arabia,  where  the  east  winds,  so  hatef  ol  to  the  Yine- 
ffrowers  of  Jericho,  hare  kept  their  playgrounds  since  the 
beginning.  Its  feet  are  well  covered  by  sands  tossed  from 
the  Bnpmrates,  there  to  lie ;  for  the  mountain  is  a  wall  to 
the  pastnre-hmds  of  Moab  and  Ammon  on  the  west— lands 
which  else  had  been  of  the  desert  a  part 

The  Arab  has  impressed  his  langusge  upon  eTerythini^ 
south  and  east  of  Judea;  so,  in  his  tongue,  the  old  Jebd 
is  the  parent  of  numberless  wadies  whi<£,  intersecting  the 
Boman  road — now  a  dim  suggestion  of  what  once  it  was, 
a  dusty  path  for  Syrian  pilgrims  to  and  from  Mecca— run 
their  furrows,  deepening  as  they  go,  to  pass  the  torrents  of 
the  rainy  season  mto  the  Jordan,  or  their  last  receptacle, 
the  Dead  Sea.  Out  of  one  of  these  wadies— or,  more  par- 
ticularly, out  of  that  one  which  rises  at  the  extreme  end  of 
the  Jel)el,  and,  extending  east  of  north,  becomes  at  length 
the  bed  of  the  Jabbok  River— a  traveller  passed,  going  to 
the  table-lands  of  the  desert  To  this  person  the  attention 
•%i  the  reader  is  first  besought 
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Jtidged  by  his  appearance,  be  was  qnite  forty-five  [ 
old.  His  beard,  once  of  the  deepest  black,  flowing  broadlf 
over  bis  breast,  was  streaked  with  wbite.  His  face  was 
brown  as  a  parched  coffee-berry,  and  so  hidden  by  a  red 
kufiyeh  (as  the  kerchief  of  the  head  is  at  this  day  called 
by  the  cnildren  of  the  desert)  as  to  be  but  in  part  visible. 
Now  and  then  he  raised  his  eyes,  and  they  were  lar^e  and 
dark.  He  was  clad  in  the  flowing  garments  so  universal 
in  the  East ;  but  their  style  may  not  be  described  more 
particularly,  for  he  sat  under  a  miniature  tent,  and  rode  a 
gi^jt  white  dromedary. 

It  may  be  doubted  if  the  people  of  the  West  ever  over- 
come the  impression  made  upon  them  by  the  first  view  of 
a  camel  equipped  and  loaded  for  the  desert  Custom,  so 
fatal  to  other  novelties,  affects  this  feeling  but  little.  At  the 
end  of  long  journeys  with  caravans,  after  years  of  residence 
with  the  Sedawin,  the  Western-bom,  wherever  they  may 
be,  will  stop  and  wait  the  passing  of  the  stately  brate.  The 
charm  is  not  in  the  figure,  which  not  even  love  can  make 
beautiful ;  nor  in  the  movement,  the  noiseless  stepping,  or 
the  broad  careen.  As  is  the  kindness  of  the  sea  to  a  ship, 
so  is  that  of  the  desert  to  its  creature.  It  clothes  him  with 
all  its  mysteries ;  in  such  manner,  too,  that  while  we  are 
looking  at  him  we  are  thinking  of  them :  therein  is  the 
wonder.  The  animal  which  now  came  out  of  the  wady 
miffht  well  have  claimed  the  customary  homage.  Its  color 
and  height ;  its  breadth  of  foot ;  its  bulk  of  body,  not  fat, 
but  overlaid  with  muscle ;  its  long,  slender  neck,  of  swan- 
like curvature ;  the  head,  wide  between  the  eyes,  and  taper- 
ing to  a  muzzle  which  a  lady's  bracelet  might  have  almost 
clasped;  its  motion,  step  long  and*elastic,  tread  sure  and' 
Foundless — ^all  certified  its  Syrian  blood,  old  as  the  days  of 
Cyrus,  and  absolutely  priceless.  There  was  the  usual  bridle, 
covering  the  forehead  with  scarlet  fringe,  and  garnishing  the 
throat  with  pendent  brazen  chains,  each  ending  with  a  tin- 
kling silver  bell ;  but  to  the  bridle  there  was  neither  rem  for 
the  rider  nor  strap  for  a  driver.  The  furniture  perched  on 
the  back  was  an  invention  which  with  any  other  people  than 
of  the  East  would  have  made  the  inventor  renowned.  It 
<^n8isted  of  two  wooden  boxes,  scarce  four  feet  in  lengthy 
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balanced  so  that  one  hong  at  each  side ;  the  inner  apace, 
BofUj  lined  and  carpeted^  was  airanged  to  allow  tha  master 
to  sit  or  lie  half  reclined ;  over  it  aS  was  stretched  a  green 
awning.  Broad  back  and  breast  straps,  and  girths^  secured 
with  countless  knots  and  ties,  held  the  device  in  place.  In 
such  manner  the  ingenious  sons  of  Cush  had  contrived  to 
make  comfortable  the  sunburnt  ways  of  the  wilderness, 
along  which  lay  their  duty  as  often  as  their  pleasure. 

When  the  <£romedary  Hf  ted  itself  out  of  the  last  break 
of  the  wady,  the  traveller  had  passed  the  boundary  of 
£1  Belka,  the  ancient  Ammon.  It  was  morning-time.  Be- 
fore him  was  th^  sun,  half  curtained  in  fleecy  mist;  before 
him  also  spread  the  desert ;  not  the  realm  of  drifting  sands, 
which  was  farther  on,  but  the  region  where,  the  herbage 
began  to  dwarf;  where  the  surface  is  strewn  with  boulders 
of  granite,  and  gray  and  brown  stones,  interspersed  with 
languishing  acacias  and  tufts  of  camel-grass.  The  oak, 
bramble,  and  arbutus  lay  behind,  as  if  they  had  come  to 
a  line,  looked  over  into  the  well-less  waste,  and  crouched 
with  fear. 

And  now  there  was  an  end  of  path  or  road.  More  than 
ever  the  camel  seemed  insensibly  driven;  it  lengthened 
and  quickened  its  pace,  its  head  pointed  straight  towards 
the  horizon;  through  the  wide  nostrils  it  drank  the  wind 
in  great  draughts.  The  litter  swayed,  and  rose  and  fell  hke 
a  boat  in  the  waves.  Dried  leaves  in  occasional  beds  rustled 
underfoot.  Sometimes  a  perfume  like  absinthe  sweetened 
all  the  air.  Lark  and  chat  and  rock-swallow  leaped  to 
winff,  and  white  partridges  ran  whistling  and  clucking  out 
of  the  way.  More  rarely  a  fox  or  a  hyena  quickened  his 
gallop,  to  study  the  intruders  at  a  safe  distance.  Off  to  the 
right  rose  the  hills  of  the  Jebel,  the  pearl-gray  veil  resting 
upon  them  chan^ng  momentarily  into  a  purple  which  the 
sun  would  make  matchless  a  little  later.  Over  their  high- 
est peaks  a  vulture  sailed  on  broad  wings  into  widening 
circles.  But  of  all  these  things  the  tenant  under  the  green 
tent  saw  nothing,  or,  at  least,  made  no  sign  of  recognition. 
His  eyes  were  fixed  and  dreamy.  The  going  of  the  man, 
like  that  of  the  animal,  was  as  one  being  led. 

For  two  hours  the  dromedary  swung  forward,  keeping 
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the  trot  steadily  and  the  line  due  east  In  that  time  the 
traveller  never  changed  his  position,  nor  looked  to  the  ri|^ht 
or  left  On  the  desert,  distance  is  not  measured  by  miles 
or  leagues,  bnt  by  the  9aat^  or  hour,  and  the  manzil,  or  halt: 
three  and  a  half  leagues  fill  the  former,  fifteen  or  twenty- 
five  the  latter;  but  they  are  the  rates  for  the  conunon 
cameL  A  carrier  of  the  genuine  Syrian  stock  can  make 
three  leagues  easily.  At  nill  speed  he  overtakes  the  ordi* 
nary  winds.  As  one  of  the  results  of  the  rapid  advance, 
the  face  of  the  landscape  underwent  a  change.  The  Jebel 
stretched  along  the  western  horizon,  like  a  pale-blue  nbbon.  • 
A  tellj  or  hummock  of  clay  and  cemented  sand,  arose  here 
and  there.  Now  and  then  basaltic  stones  lifted  their  round 
crowns,  outposts  of  the  mountain  against  the  forces  of  the 
plain;  all  else,  however,  was  sand,  sometimes  smooth  as 
the  beaten  beach,  then  heaped  in  rolling  ridges;  here 
chopped  waves,  there  long  swells.  So,  too,  the  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  changed.  The  sun,  high  risen,  had 
drunk  his  fill  of  dew  and  mist,  and  warmed  the  breeze  that 
kissed  the  wanderer  under  the  awning ;  far  and  near  he 
was  tinting  th6  earth  with  faint  milk-whiteness,  and  shim- 
mering all  the  sky. 

Two  hours  more  passed  without  rest  or  deviation  from 
the  course.  Vegetation  entirely  ceased.  The  sand,  so 
crusted  on  the  surface  that  it  broke  into  rattling  flakes  at 
every  step,  held  undisputed  sway.  The  Jebel  was  out  of 
view,  and  there  was  no  landmark  visible.  The  shadow  that 
before  foUowed  had  now  shifted  to  the  north,  and  was 
keeping  even  race  with  the  objects  which  cast  it ;  and  as 
there  was  no  sign  of  halting,  the  conduct  of  the  traveller 
became  each  moment  more  strange. 

No  one,  be  it  remembered,  seeks  the  desert  for  a  pleas- 
ure-ground. Life  and  business  traverse  it  by  paths  along 
which  the  bones  of  things  dead  are  strewn  as  so  many 
blazons.  Such  are  the  roads  from  well  to  well,  from  pas- 
ture to  pasture.  The  heart  of  the  most  veteran  sheik  beats 
quicker  when  he  finds  himself  ^alone  in  the  pathless  tracts. 
So  the  man  with  whom  we  are  dealing  coula  not  have  been 
in  search  of  pleasure;  neither  was  his  manner  that  of  a 
fugitive ;  not  once  did  he  look  behind  him.    In  such  sitii* 
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•tions  fear  and  cnrioeity  are  the  mosl  common  aenaations; 
he  waa  not  moved  by  them.  When  men  are  lonely,  they 
stoop  to  any  companionship;  the  dog  becomes  a  eom- 
lade,  the  horse  a  fnend,  and  it  is  no  shame  to  shower  Ihera 
with  caresses  and  speeches  of  love.  The  camel  received 
no  sQch  token,  not  a  touch,  not  a  word. 

Exactly  at  noon  the  dromedary,  of  its  own  ,will,  stopped, 
and  uttered  the  cry  or  moan,  peculiarly  piteous,  by  which 
its  Jdnd  always  protest  against  an  overload,  and  sometimes 
crave  attention  and  rest  The  master  thereupon  bestirred 
himself,  waking,  as  it  were,  from  sleep.  He  threw  the  cur- 
tains of  the  hMdah  up,  looked  at  toe  sun,  surveyed  the 
country  on  every  side  long  and  carefully,  as  if  to  identify 
an  appomted  place.  Satisfied  with  the  inspection,  he  drew 
a  deep  breath  and  nodded,  much  as  to  say, "  At  hist,  at 
last!"  A  moment  after,  he  crossed  his  hands  upon  his 
breast,  bowed  his  head,  and  prayed  silently.  The  pious 
duty  done,  he  prepared  to  dismount.  From  his  throat  pro* 
ceeded  the  sound  heard  doubtless  by  the  favorite  camels 
of  Job— TitA/  ikk/ — ^the  signal  to  kneel  Slowly  the  ani« 
mal  obeyed,  grunting  the  while.  The  rider  then  put  his 
foot  upon  the  slender  neck,  and  stepped  upon  the  sand. 


CHAPTER  a 

Tbs  man  as  now  revealed  was  of  admirable  proportions, 
not  so  tall  as  powerful  Loosening  the  silken  rope  which 
held  the  kufiyeh  on  his  head,  he  brushed  the  fringed  folds 
back  until  his  face  was  bare— a  strong  face,  almost  negro 
in  color;  yet  the  low,  broad  forehead,  aquiline  nose,  the 
outer  comers  of  the  eyes  turned  slightly  upward,  the  hair 
profuse,  straight,  harsh,  of  metallic  lustre,  and  falling  to 
the  shoulder  in  many  plaits,  were  signs  of  origin  impos^- 
ble  to  disguise.  So  looked  the  Pharaohs  and  the  kter 
Ptolemies;  so  looked  Mizraim,  father  of  the  Egyptian  race. 
He  wore  the  iamia,  a  white  cotton  shirt,  tight^leeved, 
open  in  front,  extending  to  the  ankles  and  embroidered 
down  the  collar  and  breast,  over  which  was  thrown  a 
brown  woollen  cloak,  now,  as  in  all  probability  it  was 
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then,  called  the  aba^  an  outer  garment  with  long  skirt  and 
short  sleeves,  lined  inside  -vdtn  staff  of  mixed  cotton  and 
silk,  edged  21II  ronnd  with  a  margin  of  clouded  yellow. 
His  feet  were  protected  by  sandals,  attached  hj  thongs  of 
soft  leather.  A  sash  held  the  kamis  to  his  waist  What 
was  veiy  noticeable,  considering  he  was  alone,  and  that 
the  desert  was  the  haunt  of  leopards  and  lions,  and  men 
quite  as  wild,  he  carried  no  arms,  not  even  the  crooked 
stick  used  for  guiding  camels;  wherefore  we  may  at  least 
infer  his  errand  peaceful,  and  that  he  was  either  uncom* 
monly  bold  or  under  extraordinary  protection. 

The  traveller's  limbs  were  numb,  for  the  ride  had  been 
long  and  wearisome ;  so  he  rubbed  his  hands  and  stamped 
his  feet,  and  walked  round  the  faithful  servant,  whose  lus- 
trous eyes  were  closing  in  calm  content  with  the  cud  he 
had  already  found.  (^Ften,  while  making  the  circuit,  he 
paused,  and,  shading  his  eyes  with  his  hands,  examined 
She  desert  to  the  extremest  verge  of  vision;  and  always, 
when  the  survey  was  ended,  his  face  clouded  with  disap- 
pointment, slight,  but  enough  to  advise  a  shrewd  spectator 
that  he  was  there  expecting  company,  if  not  by  appoint- 
ment; at  the  same  time,  the  spectator  would  have  been 
conscious  of  a  sharpening  of  the  curiosity  to  learn  what 
the  business  could  be  that  required  transaction  in  a  place 
so  far  from  civilized  abode. 

However  disappointed,  there  could  be  little  doubt  of  the 
stranger's  confidence  in  the  coming  of  the  expected  com- 
pany. In  token  thereof,  he  went  first  to  the  litter,  and, 
from  the  cot  or  box  dpposite  the  one  he  had  occupied  in 
coming,  produced  a  sponge  and  a  small  gurglet  of  water, 
with  which  he  washed  the  eyes,  face,  and  nostrils  of  the 
camel ;  that  done,  from  the  same  depository  he  drew  a  cir- 
cular cloth,  red-and-white-striped,  a  bundle  of  rods,  and  a 
stout  cane.  The  latter,  after  some  manipulation,  proved  to 
be  a  cunning  device  of  lesser  joints,  one  within  another, 
which,  when  united  together,  formed  a  centre  pole  higher 
than  his  head.  When  the  pole  was  planted,  and  the  rods 
set  around  it,  he  spread  the  cloth  over  them,  and  was  liter- 
ally at  home — ^a  home  much  smaller  than  the  habitations 
of  emir  and  sheik,  yet  their  counterpart  in  all  other  re- 
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spects.  From  the  litter  again  he  broaght  a  carpet  or  square 
TOgf  and  covered  the  floor  of  the  tent  on  the  side  from  the 
son.  That  done,  he  went  out,  and  once  more,  and  with 
greater  care  and  more  eager  eyes,  swept  the  encircling  conn- 
try.  Except  a  distant  jackal,  ^lopmff  across  the  plain, 
and  an  eagle  flying  towards  the  Guff  of  Akaba,  tiie  waste 
below,  like  the  blue  above  it,  was  lifeless. 

He  tnmed  to  the  camel,  saying  low,  and  in  a  tongue 
steange  to  the  desert,  '^  We  are  far  from  home,  O  racer 
with  the  swiftest  winds — ^we  are  far  from  home,  but  God  is 
with  OS.    Let  us  be  patient'* 

Then  he  took  some  beans  from  a  pocket  in  the  saddle, 
and  put  them  in  a  bag  made  to  hang  below  the  animal's 
nose ;  and  when  he  saw  the  relish  with  which  the  good  ser- 
vant took  to  the  food,  he  turned  and  again  scanned  the 
world  of  sand,  dim  with  the  glow  of  the  vertical  sun. 

^  They  will  come,"  he  said,  calmly.  ''  He  that  led  me  is 
leading  them.    I  will  make  ready." 

From  .the  pouches  which  lined  the  interior  of  the  cot, 
and  from  a  willow  basket  which  was  part  of  its  furniture, 
he  brouffht  forth  materials  for  a  meal :  platters  close-woven 
of  the  fibres  of  palms;  wine  in  small  guiglets  of  skin; 
mutton  dried  and  smoked;  stoneless  shami^  or  Syrian 
pomegranates;  dates  of  El  Shelebi,  wondrous  rich  and 
grown  in  the  nakhilj  or  palm  orchards,  of  Central  Arabia ; 
chee8e,\like  David's  ''  slices  of  milk ;"  and  leavened  bread 
from  the  city  bakery — all  which  he  carried  and  set  upon 
the  carpet  under  the  tent.  As  the  final  preparation,  about 
the  provisions  he  hud  three  pieces  of  silk  cloth,  used  among 
refined  people  of  the  East  to  cover  the  knees  of  raests 
while  at  table — a  circumstance  significant  of  the  number  of 
persons  who  were  to  partake  of  his  entertainment — ^the 
number  he  was  awaiting. 

All  was  now  ready.  He  stepped  out :  lo  I  in  the  east  a 
dark  speck  on  the  face  of  the  desert  He  stood  as  if  rooted 
to  the  m)und ;  his  eyes  dilated ;  his  fiesh  crept  chilly,  as  if 
touched  by  something  supernatural.  The  speck  grew ;  be- 
came large  as  a  hand;  at  length  assumed  defined  propor- 
tions. A  little  kter,  full  into  view  swuuff  a  duplication  of 
his  own  dromedary,  tall  and  white,  and  bearing  a  houdah^ 
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tli9  tnyelling  litter  of  Hindostait  Then  the  BgjptiaD 
crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  and  looked  to  heaven. 

^  God  only  is  great  I"  he  exclaimed,  his  eyes  fall  of  tears, 
his  soul  in  awe. 

The  stranger  drew  nigh — at  test  stopped.  Then  he,  too, 
seemed  just  waking.  He  beheld  the  kneeling  camel,  the 
tent,  and  the  man  standing  prayerfully  at  the  door.  He 
crossed  his  hands,  bent  his  head,  and  prayed  silently ;  after 
which,  in  a  little  while,  he  stepped  from  his  camers  neck 
to  the  sand,  and  advanced  towards  the  Egyptian,  as  did  the 
Egyptian  towards  him.  A  moment  they  looked  at  each 
other ;  then  they  embraced — ^that  is,  eacn  threw  his  right 
arm  over  the  other's  shoulder,  and  the  left  round  the  side, 
placing  his  chin  first  upon  tiie  left,  then  upon  the  right 
breast 

'*  Peace  be  with  thee,  O  servant  of  the  true  Gk>d  I"  the 
stranger  said. 

^'^d  to  thee,  O  brother  of  the  true  faith  I — ^to  thee 
peace  and  welcome,"  the  Egyptian  replied,  with  fervor. 

The  new-cOmer  was  tall  and  gaunt,  with  lean  face,  sunken 
eyes,  white  hair  and  beard,  and  a  complexion  between  the 
hue^  of  cinnamon  and  bronze.  He,  too,  was  unarmed.  His 
costume  was  Hindostani ;  over  the  skull-cap  a  shawl  was 
wound  in  great  folds,  forming  a  turban ;  his  body  garments 
were  in  the  style  of  the  Egyptian's,  except  that  tibie  aha  was 
shorter,  exposing  wide  flowing  breeches  gathered  at  the 
ankles.  In  place  of  sandals,  his  feet  were  clad  Iq  half-slip* 
pers  of  red  leather,  pointed  at  the  toes.  Save  the  slippers, 
the  costume  from  head  to  foot  was  of  white  linen.  The 
air  of  the  man  was  high,  stately,  severe.  Visvamitra,  the 
^atest  of  the  ascetic  heroes  of  the  Iliad  of  the  East,  had 
in  him  a  perfect  representative.  He  might  have  been  called 
a  Life  drenched  with  the  wisdom  of  JBrahma — Devotion 
Incarnate.  Only  in  his  eyes  was  there  proof  of  humanity ; 
when  he  lifted  his  face  from  the  £^;yptian's  ^'  aast,  they 
were  glistening  with  tears. 

^^Gbd  only  is  great  1"  he  excbdmed,  when  the  embrace 
was  finished. 

^  And  blessed  are  they  that  serve  him  P  the  Egyptian 
answered,  wondering  at  the  paraphrase  of  his  own  excla- 
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<<Bat  let  OS  wait,**  he  added,  «*let  ns  wait;  for 
see,  the  other  comes  yonder  T 

They  looked  to  the  north,  where,  already  plain  to  Tiew,  a 
third  camel,  of  the  whiteness  of  the  others,  came  careeninff 
like  a  ship.  They  waited,  standing  together — ^waited  nntu 
the  new-comer  arrived,  dismonnted,  and  advanced  towards 
them. 

*< Peace  to  yon,  O  my  brotherT  he  aaid,  while  embrac- 
ing the  Hindoo. 

And  the  Hindoo  answered,  **  6od*s  will  be  done  T 

The  last  comer  was  all  nnlUce  his  friends:  his  frame  was 
slighter ;  his  complexion  white ;  a  mass  of  waving  light  hair 
was  a  perfect  crown  for  his  small  but  beautiful  head ;  the 
warmth  of  his  dark-blue  eyes  certified  a  delicate  mind,  and 
a  cordial,  brave  nature.  He  was  bareheaded  and  onarmed. 
Under  the  folds  of  the  Tyrian  blanket  which  he  wore  with 
unconscious  grace  appeared  a  tunic,  shortnsleeved  and  low- 
necked,  gathered  to  the  waist  by  a  band,  and  reaching 
nearly  to  the  knee ;  leaving  the  neck,  arms,  and  legs  bare. 
Sandals  guarded  his  feet.  Fifty  years,  probably  more,  had 
spent  themselves  upon  him,  with  no  other  effect,  apparently, 
than  to  tinge  his  demeanor  with  gravity  and  temper  his 
words  with  forethought.  The  physical  organization  and 
the  brightness  of  soul  were  untouched.  No  need  to  tell 
the  student  from  what  kindred  he  was  sprung ;  if  he  came 
not  himself  from  the  groves  of  Athen6,  his  ancestry  did. 

When  his  arms  fell  from  the  E^yptiao,  the  latter  said, 
with  a  tremulous  voice,  "  The  Spirit  brought  me  first ; 
wherefore  I  know  myself  chosen  to  be  the  servant  of  my 
brethren.  The  tent  is  set,  and  the  bread  is  ready  for  the 
breaking.    Let  me  perform  my  offioe." 

Taking  each  by  the  hand,  he  led  them  within,  and 
removed  their  sandals  and  washed  their  feet,  and  he 
poured  water  upon  their  hands,  and  dried  them  with 
napkins. 

Then,  when  he  had  Uved  his  own  hands,  he  said,  ^  Let 
OS  take  care  of  ourselves,  brethren,  as  our  service  requires, 
and  eat,  that  we  may  be  strong  for  what  remains  of  the 
day's  duty.  WhOe  we  eat,  we  will  each  leam  who  the 
others  aie,  and  whence  they  come,  and  how  they  are  called.'* 
S 
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He  took  them  to  the  repast,  and  seated  them  so  thai 
they  faced  each  other.  Simultaneoasly  their  heads  bent 
forward,  their  hands  crossed  upon  their  breasts,  and,  speak- 
ing together,  they  said  aloud  this  simple  grace : 

"  Father  of  all — God  I — ^what  we  have  here  is  of  thee ; 
take  our  thanks  and  bless  us,  that  we  may  continue  to  do 
thy  will." 

With  the  last  word  they  raised  their  eyes,  and  looked 
at  each  other  in  wonder.  Each  had  spoken  in  a  language 
never  before  heard  by  the  others;  yet  each  understood 
perfectly  what  was  said.  Their  souls  thrilled  with  divine 
emotion ;  for  by  the  miracle  they  recognized  the  Divine 
IVesence. 


CHAPTER  HL 

To  speak  in  the  style  of  the  period,  the  meeting  just 
described  took  place  in  the  year  of  Rome  747.  The 
month  was  December,  and  winter  reined  over  all  the 
regions  east  of  the  Mediterranean.  Such  as  ride  upon  the 
desert  in  this  season  go  not  far  until  smitten  with  a  keen 
appetite.  The  company  under  the  little  tent  were  not  ex* 
ceptions  to  the  rule,  lliey  were  hungry,  and  ate  heartily ; 
and,  after  the  wine,  they  talked. 

**To  a  wayfarer  in  a  strange  land  nothing  is  so  sweet 
as  to  hear  his  name  on  the  tongue  of  a  friend,"  said  the 
E^ptian,  who  assumed  to  be  president  of  the  repast. 
*' Before  us  lie  many  days  of  companionship.  It  is  time 
we  knew  each  other.  So,  if  it  be  agreeable,  he  who  came 
last  shall  be  first  to  speak" 

Then,  slowly  at  first,  like  one  watchful  of  himself,  the 
Greek  began : 

"  What  I  have  to  tell,  my  brethren,  is  so  strange  that  I 
hardly  know  where  to  begin  or  what  I  may  with  propriety 
speak.  I  do  not  yet  understand  myself.  The  most  I  am 
sure  of  is  that  I  am  doing  a  Master's  will,  and  that  the  ser- 
vice is  a  constant  ecstasy.  When  I  think  of  the  purpose  I 
am  sent  to  fulfil,  there  is  in  me  a  joy  so  inexpressible  that 
I  know  the  will  is  God's." 
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The  good  man  paused,  unable  to  proceed,  while  the  oth- 
ers,  in  sympathy  with  his  feelings,  dropped  their  gaze. 

*'  Far  to  the  west  of  this,"  he  began  again,  *^  there  is  a 
land  which  may  never  be  forgotten ;  if  only  because  the 
world  is  too  much  its  debtor,  and  becanse  the  indebtedness 
is  for  things  that  bring  to  men  their  purest  pleasures.  I 
will  say  nothing  of  the  arts,  nothing  of  philosophy,  of  elo- 
quence, of  poetry,  of  war :  O  my  brethren,  hers  is  the  glory 
which  must  shine  forever  in  perfected  letters,  by  which  He 
we  ffo  to  find  and  proclaim  will  be  made  known  to  all  the 
earth.  The  land  I  speak  of  is  Greece.  I  am  Oaspar,  son  of 
Cleanthes  the  Athenian. 

**  My  people,"  he  continued, "  were  given  wholly  to  study, 
and  from  them  I  derived  the  same  passion.  It  happens 
that  two  of  our  philosophers,  the  very  greatest  of  the  many, 
teach,  one  the  doctrine  of  a  Soul  in  everv  man,  and  its  Im^ 
mortality ;  the  other  the  doctrine  of  One  wd,  infinitely  just 
From  the  multitude  of  subjects  about  which  the  schools 
were  disputing,  I  separated  them,  as  alone  worth  the  labor 
of  solution ;  for  I  thought  there  was  a  relation  between 
God  and  the  soul  as  yet  unknown.  On  this  theme  the 
mind  can  reason  to  a  point,  a  dead,  impassable  wall ;  arrived 
there,  all  that  remains  is  to  stand  and  cry  aloud  for  help. 
So  I  did ;  but  no  voice  came  to  me  over  the  walL  In  de- 
spair, I  tore  myself  from  the  cities  and  the  schools." 

At  these  words  a  grave  smile  of  approval  lighted  the 
gaunt  face  of  the  Hindoo. 

^*  In  the  northern  part  of  my  country — ^in  Thessaly,"  the 
Greek  proceeded  to  say,  '*  there  is  a  mountain  famous  as 
the  home  of  the  gods,  where  Theus,  whom  my  countrymen 
believe  supreme,  has  his  abode;  Olympus  is  its  name. 
Thither  I  betook  myself.  I  found  a  cave  in  a  hill  where 
the  mountain,  coming  from  the  west,  bends  to  the  south- 
east ;  there  I  dwelt,  giving  myself  up  to  meditation — ^no,  I 
gave  myself  up  to  waiting  for  what  every  breath  was  a 
prayer — ^for  revelation,  l^lieving  in  Grod,  mvisible  yet  su- 
preme, I  also  believed  it  possible  so  to  yearn  for  him  with  all 
my  soul  that  he  would  take  compassion  and  give  me  answer." 

**  And  he  did — ^he  did  t"  exclaimed  the  Hindoo,  lifting 
his  hands  from  the  silken  cloth  upon  his  lap. 
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^  Hear  me,  brethren,''  said  the  Greek,  calming  himsdf 
with  an  effort  *'  The  door  of  my  hermitage  I00&  over  an 
arm  of  the  sea,  over  the  Thermaic  Golf.  One  day  I  saw  a 
man  flung  overboard  i^m  a  ship  sailing  by.  He  swam 
ashore.  1  received  and  took  care  of  him.  He  was  a  Jew, 
learned  in  the  history  and  laws  of  his  people ;  and  from 
him  I  came  to  know  that  the  God  of  my  prayers  did  in- 
deed exist,  and  had  been  for  ages  their  lawmaker,  raler,  and 
king.  What  was  that  but  the  Revelation  I  dreamed  off 
My  faith  had  not  been  fruitless ;  Gk>d  answered  me !" 

*^  As  he  does  all  who  cry  to  him  with  such  faith,"  said 
the  Hindoo. 

*'  But,  alas !"  the  Egyptian  added,  ^'  how  few  are  there 
wise  enough  to  know  when  he  answers  them  1" 

**  That  was  not  all,"  the  Greek  continued.  "  The  man  so 
sent  to  me  told  me  more.  He  said  the  prophets  who,  in 
the  ages  which  followed  the  first  revelation,  walked  and 
talked  with  God,  declared  he  would  come  again.  He  gave 
me  the  names  of  the  prophets,  and  from  the  sacred  books 
quoted  their  very  language.  He  told  me,  further,  that  the 
second  coming  was  at  huid — ^was  looked  for  momentarily 
in  Jerusalem." 

The  Greek  paused,  and  the  brightness  of  his  countenance 
faded. 

"  It  is  true,"  he  said,  after  a  little — ^**  it  is  true  the  man 
told  me  that  as  God  and  the  revelation  of  which  he  spoke 
had  been  for  the  Jews  alone,  so  it  would  be  again.  He 
that  was  to  come  should  be  King  of  the  Jews.  '  Had  he 
nothing  for  the  rest  of  the  world  f '  I  asked.  '  No,'  was 
the  answer,  given  in  a  proud  voice — *  No,  we  are  his  chosen 
people.'  The  answer  did  not  crush  my  hope.  Why  should 
such  a  God  limit  his  love  and  benefaction  to  one  land,  and, 
as  it  were,  to  one  familv  ?  I  set  my  heart  upon  knowing. 
At  last  I  broke  through  the  man^s  pride,  and  found  that 
his  fathers  had  been  merely  chosen  servants  to  keep  the 
Truth  alive,  that  the  world  might  at  last  know  it  and  be 
saved.  When  the  Jew  was  gone,  and  I  was  alone  again,  I 
chastened  my  soul  with  a  new  prayer — that  I  might  be 
permitted  to  see  the  King  when  he  was  come,  and  worship 
lim.    One  night  I  sat  by  the  door  of  my  cave  trying  to 
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^  nenor  the  mysteries  of  my  existence,  knowing  whicli 
10  to  know  God ;  saddenly,  on  the  sea  below  me,  or  rather 
in  the  darkness  that  covered  its  face,  I  saw  a  star  begin  to 
bom ;  slowly  it  arose  and  drew  nigh,  and  stood  over  the 
hill  jmd  above  my  door,  so  that  its  light  shone  fall  npon 
me.  I  fell  down,  and  slept,  and  in  my  dream  I  heard  a 
voice  say : 

'''OGasparl  Thy  faith  hath  conquered  I  Blessed  art 
thou  I  With  two  others,  come  from  the  uttermost  parts  of 
the  earth,  then  shalt  see  Him  that  is  promised,  and  be  a 
witness  for  him,  and  the  occasion  of  testimony  in  his  be- 
half. In  the  morning  arise,  and  go  meet  them,  and  keep 
trust  in  the  Spirit  that  shall  guide  thee.' 

^^  And  in  the  morning  I  awoke  wiUi  the  Spirit  as  a  light 
within  me  surpassing  uiat  of  the  sun.  I  put  off  mj  her- 
mit's garb,  and  dressed  myself  as  of  old.  From  a  hiding- 
place  1  took  the  treasure  which  I  had  brought  from  the  city. 
A  ship  went  sailing  past  I  hailed  it,  was  taken  aboard,  and 
hmded  at  Antioch.  There  I  bought  the  camel  and  his  fur- 
niture. Through  the  gardens  and  orchards  that  enamel 
the  banks  of  the  Oront(»,  I  joumeved  to  Emesa,  Damascus, 
Bostra,  and  Philadelphia ;  thence  hitiber.  And  so,  0  breth* 
len,  you  have  my  story.    Let  me  now  listen  to  you.'* 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thx  SIgyptian  and  the  Hindoo  looked  at  each  other; 
the  former  waved  his  hand ;  the  latter  bowed,  and  began : 

^  Our  brother  has  spoken  welL  May  my  words  be  as 
wise." 

He  broke  ofE,  reflected  a  moment,  then  resumed : 

**  You  may  know  me,  brethren,  by  the  name  of  Melchior. 
I  speak  to  you  in  a  language  which,  if  not  the  oldest  in  the 
world,  was  at  least  the  soonest  to  be  reduced  to  letters-— I 
mean  the  Sanscrit  of  India.  I  am  a  Hindoo  by  birth.  My 
people  were  the  first  to  walk  in  the  fildlds  of  knowledge, 
first  to  divide  them,  first  to  make  them  beautiful.  What- 
ever may  hereafter  befall,  the  four  Vedas  must  live,  for  they 
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are  the  primal  fountains  of  religion  and  useful  intelligence. 
Prom  them  were  derived  the  Upa-Vedas,  which,  dehvered 
by  Brahma,  treat  of  medicine,  archery,  architecture,  music, 
and  the  f  ournind-Bixty  mechanical  arts ;  the  Ved-Angas,  re- 
vealed by  inspired  saints,  and  devoted  to  astronomy,  gram- 
mar, prosody,  pronunciation,  charms  and  incantations,  re- 
ligious rites  and  ceremonies ;  the  Up-Angas,  written  by  the 
sage  Vyasa,  and  given  to  cosmogony,  chronology,  and  geog- 
raphy ;  therein  aLso  are  the  Ramay &na  and  the  Mahabh&rata, 
heroic  poems,  designed  for  the  perpetuation  of  our  gods  and 
demi-gods.  Such,  O  brethren,  are  the  Great  Shastras,  or 
books  of  sacred  ordinances.  They  are  dead  to  me  now ; 
yet  through  all  time  they  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  bud- 
ding genius  of  my  race.  They  were  promises  of  quick  per- 
fection. Ask  you  why  the  promises  failed  ?  Alas  I  the 
books  themselves  closed  all  the  gates  of  progress.  Under 
pretext  of  care  for  the  creature,  their  authors  imposed  the 
fatal  principle  that  a  man  must  not  address  himself  to  dis- 
covery or  mvention,  as  Heaven  had  provided  him  all  things 
needful.  When  that  condition  became  a  sacred  law,  the 
lamp  of  Hindoo  genius  was  let  down  a  well,  where  ever 
since  it  has  lighted  narrow  walls  and  bitter  waters. 

''  These  allusions,  brethren,  are  not  from  pride,  as  you 
will  understand  when  I  tell  you  that  the  Shastras  teach  a 
Supreme  God  caUed  Brahm ;  also,  that  the  Pur&nas,  or  sa- 
cred poems  of  the  Up-Angas,  tell  us  of  Virtue  and  Good 
Works,  and  of  the  Soul.  So,  if  my  brother  will  permit  the 
sajring" — ^the  speaker  bowed  deferentially  to  the  Greek — 
<'  ages  before  his  people  were  known,  the  two  great  ideas, 
God  and  the  Soul,  had  absorbed  all  the  forces  of  the  Hin- 
doo mind.  In  further  explanation,  let  me  say  that  Brahm 
is  taught,  by  the  same  sacred  books,  as  a  Triad — ^Brahma, 
Vishnu,  and  Shiva.  Of  these,  Brahma  is  said  to  have  been 
the  author  of  our  race ;  which,  in  course  of  creation,  he  di- 
vided into  four  castes.  First,  he  peopled  the  worlds  below 
and  the  heavens  above ;  next,  he  made  the  earth  ready  for 
terrestrial  spirits ;  theh  from  his  mouth  proceeded  the  Brah- 
man caste,  nearest  in  likeness  to  himself  ,nighest  and  noblest, 
sole  teachers  of  the  Vedas,  which  at  the  same  time  flowed 
from  his  lips  in  finished  state,  perfect  in  all  useful  knowl* 
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edge. '  From  bis  amis  next  issued  tbe  Eshalriya,  or  war* 
riors ;  from  his  breast,  the  seat  of  life,  came  the  Yaisya,  or 
producers — shepherds,  farmers,  merchants ;  from  his  f oot, 
m  sign  of  degradation,  sprang  the  Sudra,  or  serriles, 
doomed  to  memal  duties  for  the  other  classes — serfs,  do- 
mestics, kborers,  artisans.  Take  notice,  further,  that  the 
law,  so  bom  with  them,  forbade  a  man  of  one  caste  becom* 
ing  a  member  of  another;  the  Brahman  could  not  enter  a 
lower  order;  if  he  violated  the  biws  of  bis  own  grade,  he 
became  an  outcast,  lost  to  all  but  outcasts  like  himself.^' 

At  this  point,  the  imagination  of  the  Greek,  flashing  for- 
ward upon  all  the  consequences  of  such  a  degradation,  over- 
came his  eaffer  attention,  and  he  exclaim^,  *^  In  such  a 
state,  O  brethren,  what  mighty  need  of  a  lovine  God  P' 

"  Yes,"  added  the  E^;yptian, "  of  a  loving  God  like  ours." 

The  brows  of  the  Hindoo  knit  painfully ;  when  the  emo- 
tion was  roent,  he  proceeded,  in  a  softened  voice. 

**  I  was  born  a  Brahnuin.  My  life,  consequently,  was  or- 
dered down  to  its  least^act,  its  last  hour.  My  first  draught 
of  nourishment;  the  giving  me  my  compound  name;  tak- 
ing me  out  the  first  time  to  see  the  sun ;  investing  me  with 
the  triple  thread  by  which  I  became  one  of  the  twice-born; 
my  induction  into  the  first  order — were  all  celebrated  with 
sacred  texts  and  rigid  ceremonies.  I  might  not  walk,  eat, 
drink,  or  sleep  without  danger  of  violating  a  rule.  And  the 
penalty,  O  brethren,  the  penalty  was  to  my  soul !  Accord- 
ing to  the  degrees  of  omission,  my  soul  went  to  one  of  the 
heavens — Indra's  the  lowest,  Brahma^s  the  highest;  or  it 
was  driven  back  to  become  the  life  of  a  worm,  a  fly,  a  fish, 
or  a  brute.  The  reward  for  perfect  observance  was  Beati* 
tude,  or  absorption  into  the  being  of  Brahm,  which  was  not 
existence  as  much  as  absolute  rest" 

The  Hindoo  gave  himself  a  moment's  thought;  proceed- 
mg,  he  said :  <'  The  part  of  a  Brahman's  life  <^ed  the  first 
order  is  his  student  life.  When  I  was  ready  to  enter  the 
second  order — that  is  to  say,  when  I  was  ready  to  marry 
and  become  a  householder — ^I  questioned  everything,  even 
Brahm ;  1  was  a  heretic.  From  the  depths  of  the  well  I 
had  discovered  a  light  above,  and  yearned  to  go  up  and  see 
irhat  all  it  shone  upon.    At  last^-ah,  with  what  years  of 
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toil ! — ^I  Stood  in  the  perfect  day,  and  beheld  the  prindple 
of  life,  the  element  of  religion^  the  link  between  the  sonl 
and  God — ^Love  P 

The  shrunken  face  of  the  good  man  kindled  visiblvy  and 
he  clasped  his  hands  with  force.  A  silence  ensned,  dnring 
which  the  others  looked  at  him^  the  Greek  through  tears. 
At  length  he  resomed: 

*'  The  happiness  of  love  is  in  action ;  its  test  is  what  one 
is  willing  to  do  for  others.  I  conld  not  rest  Brahm  had 
filled  the  world  with  so  much  wretchedness.  The  Sudra 
appealed  to  me;  so  did  the  countless  devotees  and  vic- 
tmis.  The  island  of  Ganga  Lagor  lies  where  the  sacred 
waters  of  the  Ganges  diastppear  in  the  Indian  Ocean* 
Thither  t  betook  myself.  In  the  shade  of  the  temple  built 
there  to  the  sage  Kapila,  in  a  union  of  prayers  with  the 
disciples  whom  the  sanctified  memory  of  the  holy  man 
keeps  around  his  house,  I  thought  to  find  rest  But  twice 
every  year  came  pilgrimages  of  Hindoos  seeking  the  puri- 
fication of  the  watera  Their  misery  strengthened  my  love. 
Against  its  impulse  to  speak  I  clenched  my  jaws ;  for  one 
word  against  Brahm  or  the  Triad  or  the  Shastras  would 
doom  me ;  one  act  of  kindness  to  the  outcast  Brahmana 
who  now  and  then  dragged  themselves  to  die  on  the  burn- 
ing sands — a  blessing  said,  a  cup  of  water  given — and  I 
became  one  of  them,  lost  to  family,  country,  privileges, 
caste.  The  love  conquered!  I  spoke  to  the  disciples  in 
the  temple ;  they  drove  me  out  I  spoke  to  the  pilgrims; 
they  stoned  me  from  the  island.  On  the  highways  I  at- 
tempted  to  preach;  my  bearers  fied  from  me,  or  sought 
my  life.  In  aU  India,  finally,  there  was  not  a  place  in 
which  I  could  find  peace  or  safety — ^not  even  among  the 
outcasts;  for,  though  fallen,  they  were  still  believers  in 
Brahm.  In  my  extremity,  I  looked  for  a  solitude  in  which 
to  hide  from  ail  but  God.  I  followed  the  Ganges  to  its 
source,  far  up  in  the  Himalayas.  When  I  entered  the  pass 
at  Hurdwar,  where  the  river,  in  unstained  purity,  leaps  to 
its  course  through  the  muddy  lowlands,  I  prayed  for  my 
race,  and  thought  myself  lost  to  them  forever.  Through 
gorges,  over  cu£b,  across  glaciers,  by  peaks  tiiat  seemed 
star-high,  I  made  my  way  to  the  Lang  Tso,  a  lake  of  mai^ 
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fdloos  bean^,  asleep  at  the  feet  of  the  Tise  Gangri,  the 
Oarhy  and  the  Eailas  Parbot,  ffiants  which  Aaimt  their 
erowna  of  snow  ereriafltiiigly  in  the  face  of  the  sun.  There* 
in  the  centre  of  the  earth,  where  the  Indna,  Ganges,  and 
Brahmapootra  rise  to  ran  their  different  courses ;  where 
mankind  took  up  their  first  abode,  and  separated  to  replete 
the  world,  leaving  Balk,  the  mother  of  cities,  to  attest  the 
great  fact;  where  Nature,  gone  back  to  its  primeval  con- 
dition, and  secure  in  its  immensities,  invites  the  sage  and 
the  eidle,  with  promise  of  safety  to  the  one  and  solitude  to 
the  other — ^there  I  went  to  abide  alone  with  God,  praying, 
fasting,  waiting  for  death.** 

Again  the  voice  fell,  and  the  bonj  hands  met  m  a  fer- 
vent cla^p. 

''One  night  I  walked  by  the  shores  of  the  lake,  and  spoke 
to  the  listening  silence, '  When  will  Grod  come  and  claim 
his  own  f  Is  there  to  be  no  redemption  V  Suddenly  a  light 
began  to  glow  tremulously  out  on  the  water ;  soon  a  star 
arose,  and  moved  towards  me,  and  stood  overhead*  The 
brightness  stunned  me.  While  I  lay  upon  the  ground,  I 
heud  a  voice  of  infinite  sweetness  say,  *  Thy  love  hath  con- 
quered.  Blessed  art  thou,  O  son  of  IncUa !  The  redemption 
is  at  hand.  With  two  others,  from  far  quarters  of  the  earth, 
thou  shalt  see  the  Redeemer,  and  be  a  witness  that  he  hath 
come.  In  the  morning  arise,  and  go  meet  them ;  and  pat 
all  thy  trust  in  the  Spirit  which  shall  guide  thee.* 

^  And  from  that  time  the  light  has  stayed  with  me ;  so 
I  knew  it  was  the  visible  presence  of  the  Spirit.  In  the 
morning  I  staited  to  the  world  by  the  way  I  had  come.  In 
a  cleft  of  the  mountain  I  found  a  stone  of  vast  worth,  which 
I  sold  in  Hurdwar.  By  Lahore,  and  Cabool,  and  Yezd,  I 
came  to  Ispahan.  There  I  bou^t  the  camel,  and  thence 
was  led  to  Bagdad,  not  waiting  for  caravans.  Alone  I  trav- 
elled, fearless,  for  the  Spirit  was  with  me,  and  is  with  me 
leL  What  glory  is  ours,  O  brethren !  We  are  to  see  the 
^speaktohim — ^to  worship  him  I  lamdone.'* 
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CHAPTER   V. 

Thb  vivacious  Greek  broke  forth  in  expressions  of  jot 
and  congratulations ;  after  which  the  Egyptian  said,  with 
characteristic  gravity: 

"  I  salute  you,  my  brother.    You  have  suffered  much, 
and  I  rejoice  in  your  triumph.     If  you  are  both  pleased  to 
hear  me,  I  will  now  tell  you  who  I  am,  and  how  I  came  to ' 
be  called.    Wait  for  me  a  moment" 

He  went  out  and  tended  the  camels ;  coming  back,  he 
resumed  his  seat 

"  Your  words,  brethren,  were  of  the  Spirit,"  he  said,  in 
commencement;  <<and  the  Spirit  gives  me  to  understand 
them.  You  each  spoke  particular^  of  your  countries ;  in 
that  there  was  a  great  object,  which  I  will  explain ;  but  to 
make  the  interpretation  complete,  let  me  first  speak  of  my- 
self and  my  people.    I  am  Balthasar  the  Egyptian." 

The  last  words  were  spoken  quietly,  but  with  so  much 
dignity  that  both  listeners  bowed  to  tne  speaker. 

"  There  are  many  distinctions  I  might  claim  for  my  race," 
he  continued ;  '^  but  I  will  content  myself  with  one.  His- 
tory began  with  us.  We  were  the  first  to  perpetuate  events 
by  records  kept  So  we  have  no  traditions ;  and  instead  of 
poetry,  we  offer  you  certainty.  On  the  facades  of  palaces 
and  temples,  on  obelisks,  on  the  inner  walls  of  tombs,  we 
wrote  the  names  of  our  kings,  and  what  they  did;  and  to 
the  delicate  papyri  we  intrusted  the  wisdom  of  our  philoso- 
phers and  the  secrets  of  our  religion — ^all  the  secrets  but  one, 
whereof  I  will  presently  speak.  Older  than  the  Vedas  of 
Para-Brahm  or  the  Up-Angas  of  Vyasa,  O  Melchior ;  old^ 
than  tbe  songs  of  Homer  or  the  metaphysics  of  Plato,  O 
my  Gaspar;  older  than  the  sacred  books  or  kings  of  the 
people  of  China,  or  those  of  Sidd&rtha,  son  of  the  beautiful 
Maya;  older  than  the  Genesis  of  Mosch^  the  Hebrew — old- 
est of  human  records  are  the  writings  of  Menes,  our  first 
king."     Pausing  an  instant,  he  fixed  his  large  eyes  kindly 
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upon  the  Greek,  flaying,  **  In  the  youth  of  HeDaa,  who,  O 
Oaroar,  vere  the  teachers  of  her  teiMdiersr 

llie  Greek  bowed,  smiling.  ^ 

^<  By  those  records,"  Balt£»ar  continaed,  ^  we  know  that 
when  the  fathers  came  from  the  far  East,  from  the  r^on 
of  the  birth  of  the  three  sacred  rivers,  from  the  centre  of 
the  earth — ^the  Old  Iran  of  which  yon  spoke,  O  Melchior — 
came  bringing  with  them  the  history  of  the  world  before 
the  Flood,  and  of  the  Blood  itself,  as  given  to  the  Aryans  by 
the  sons  of  Noah,  they  taught  Gk>a,  the  Creator  and  the 
B^inning,  and  the  SoiiJ^  deawless  as  God.  When  the  duty 
which  calls  us  now  is  happily  done,  if  you  choose  to  go  with 
me,  I  will  show  you  the  sacred  library  of  our  priesthood ; 
among  others,  the  Book  of  the  Dead,  in  which  is  the  rit- 
ual to  be  observed  by  the  soul  after  Death  has  despatched 
it  on  its  journey  to  judgment.  The  ideas — God  and  the 
Immortal  Soul — were  borne  to  Mizraim  over  the  desert,  and 
hy  him  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile.  They  were  then  in  their 
purity,  easy  of  understanding,  as  what  Grod  intends  for  our 
happiness  always  is ;  so,  also,  was  the  first  worship— «  song 
and  a  prayer  natural  to  a  soul  joyous,  hopeful,  and  in  love 
with  its  Maker." 

Here  the  Greek  threw  up  his  hands,  exclaiming,  <*  Oh ! 
the  light  deepens  within  me  I" 

"  And  in  me !"  said  the  Hindoo,  with  equal  fervor. 

The  £^;yptian  regarded  them  benignantly,  then  went  on, 
sayiog,  ^  Religion  is  merely  the  law  which  binds  man  to  his 
Creator :  in  purity  it  has  but  these  elements — God,  the  Soul, 
and  their  Mutual  Recognition ;  out  of  which,  when  put  in 
practice,  spring  Worship,  Love,  and  Reward.  This  law,  like 
all  others  of  divine  origin — like  that,  for  instance,  which 
binds  the  earth  to  the  sun — ^was  perfected  in  the  beginning  by 
its  Author.  Such,  my  brothers,  was  the  religion  of  the  first 
family ;  such  was  the  religion  of  our  father  Mizraim,  who 
could  not  have  been  blind  to  the  formula  of  creation,  no- 
where so  discernible  as  in  the  first  faith  and  the  earliest  wor- 
ship. Perfection  is  God ;  simplicity  is  perfection.  The  curse 
of  curses  is  that  men  will  not  let  truths  like  these  alone." 

He  stopped,  as  if  considering  in  what  manner  to  continue* 

"  Many  nations  have  L'>ved  we  sweet  waters  of  the  Nile," 
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he  said  next ;  ^  the  Ethiopian,  the  Pali-Patra,  the  Hebrew, 
the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Macedonian,  the  Roman— of 
whom  all,  except  the  Hebrew,  have  at  one  time  or  another 
been  its  masters.  So  much  coming^and  going  of  peoples 
cormpted  the  old  Mixraimic  faith.  The  Y^ey  of  Palms  be- 
came a  Valley  of  Gtods.  The  Supreme  One  was  divided  into 
eight,  eaeh  personating  a  creatire  principle  in  nature,  with 
Ammon-Be  at  the  hei^  Then  Isis  and  Osiris,  and  their 
circle,  representing  water,  fire,  air,  and  other  forces,  were  in- 
vented. Still  tiie  multiplication  went  on  until  we  had  an- 
other  order,  suggested  by  human  qualities,  such  as  strength, 
knowledge,  love,  and  the  like." 

"  Inifi  which  there  was  the  old  folly  I"  cried  the  Oreek, 
impulsively.  <'  Only  the  things  out  of  reach  remain  as  they 
came  to  us." 

The  Egyptian  bowed,  and  proceeded : 

*<  Tet  a  little  further,  O  my  brethren,  a  little  further,  be- 
fore I  come  to  myself.  What  we  go  to  will  seem  all  the 
holier  of  comparison  with  what  is  and  has  been.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  Mizraim  found  the  Nile  in  possession  of 
the  Ethiopians,  who  were  spread  thence  through  the  African 
desert ;  a  people  of  rich,  fantastic  genius,  whofiy  given  to  the 
worship  of  nature.  The  poetic  Persian  sacrificed  to  the  sun^ 
as  the  completest  image  of  Ormuzd,his  God;  the  devout 
children  of  the  far  East  carved  their  deities  out  of  wood  and 
ivory ;  but  the  Ethiopian,  without  writing,  without  books, 
without  mechanical  faculty  of  any  kind,  quieted  his  soul  by 
the  worship  of  animals,  birds,  and  insects,  holding  the  cat 
sacred  to  Ke,  the  bull  to  Isis,  the  beetle  to  Pthah.  A  lon^ 
struggle  against  their  rude  faith  ended  in  its  adoption  as  the 
religion  of  the  new  empire.  Then  rose  the  mighty  monu- 
ments that  cumber  the  river-bank  and  the  desert — obelisk, 
labyrinth,  pyramid,  and  tomb  of  king,  blent  with  tomb  of 
crocodile.  Into  such  deep  debasement,  O  brethren,  the  sons 
of  the  Aryan  fellT 

Here,  for  the  first  time,  the  calmness  of  the  Egyptian  for- 
sook him :  though  his  countenance  remained  impassive,  hia 
voice  gave  way. 

"  Do  not  too  much  despise  my  countrymen,"  he  began 
again.     ''  They  did  not  all  forget  God.    I  said  awhile  ago^ 
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jon  may  remember,  that  to  papyri  we  intnuted  all  the  se- 
crets of  oar  religion  except  one ;  of  that  I  will  now  tell  yon. 
We  had  as  king  once  a  certain  Pharaoh,  who  lent  himself 
to  all  manner  of  changes  and  additions.  To  establish  die 
new  ^stem,  he  strove  to  drive  the  old  entirelyoat  of  mind. 
The  Hebrews  then  dwelt  with  ns  as  slaves.  They  clone  to 
their  God ;  and  when  the  persecution  became  intolerable, 
they  were  delivered  in  a  manner  never  to  be  forgotten.  I 
speak  from  the  records  now.  Hosch6,  himself  a  Hebrew, 
came  to  the  palace,  and  demanded  permission  for  the  slaves, 
then  millions  in  nnmber,  to  leave  tne  country.  The  demand 
was  in  the  name  of  tlie  Lord  Ood  of  Israel  Pharaoh  re- 
fused. Hear  what  f  ollowed«  First,  all  the  water,  that  in  the 
lakes  and  rivers,  like  that  in  the  wells  and  vessels,  turned 
to  blood.  Yet  the  monarch  refused.  Then  f^^ogB  came 
up  and  covered  all  the  land.  Still  he  was  firm.  l%en  Mo« 
8ch6  threw  ashes  in  the  air,  and  a  plague  attacked  the  Egyp- 
tians. Next,  all  the  cattle,  except  of  the  Hebrews,  were 
sferuck  dead.  Locusts  devoured  the  green  things  of  the  val- 
ley. At  nood  the  day  was  turned  into  a  darkness  so  thick 
tliat  lamps  would  not  bum.  Finally,  in  the  night  all  the 
first-born  of  the  Egyptians  died ;  not  even  Pharaoh's  es- 
caped. Then  he  yielded.  But  when  the  Hebrews  were 
gone  he  foUowed  them  with  his  army.  At  the  last  mo- 
ment the  sea  was  divided,  so  that  the  fugitives  passed  it 
diy-shod.  When  the  pursuers  drove  in  after  them,  the 
waves  rushed  back  ana  drowned  horse,  foot,  charioteers, 
and  king.    You  spoke  of  revelation,  my  Gaspar — ^" 

The  blue  eyes  of  the  Greek  sparkled. 

**  I  had  the  story  from  the  Jew,"  he  cried.  "  You  con- 
firm it,  O  Balthasar  P 

*^  Yes,  but  through  me  Egypt  speaks,  not  Mosch^.  I  in- 
terpret the  marbles.  The  priests  of  that  time  wrote  in  their 
way  what  they  witnessed,  and  the  revelation  has  lived.  So 
I  come  to  the  one  unrecorded  secret.  In  my  country, 
brethren,  we  have,  from  the  day  of  the  unfortunate  Pharaoh, 
always  had  two  religions— one  private,  the  other  public ; 
one  of  many  |^ods,  practised  by  the  people;  the  other  of 
one  God,  cherished  only  by  the  priesthood.  Rejoice  with 
me,  O  brothers  1    All  the  trampling  by  the  many  nations. 
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all  the  harrowing  by  kings,  all  the  inventions  of  enemies, 
all  the  changes  of  time,  have  been  in  vain.  Like  a  seed  un- 
der the  mountains  waiting  its  hour,  the  glorious  Truth  has 
lived ;  and  this — ^this  is  its  day  1" 

The  wasted  frame  of  the  Hindoo  trembled  with  delight, 
and  the  Greek  cried  aloud, 

*^  It  seems  to  me  the  very  desert  is  singing." 

From  a  gurglet  of  water  near-by  the  E^ptian  took  a 
draught,  and  proceeded : 

<*  f  was  bom  at  Alexandria,  a  prince  and  a  priest,  and 
had  the  education  usual  to  my  class.  But  very  early  I  be- 
came discontented.  Part  of  the  faith  imposed  was  that 
after  death,  upon  the  destruction  of  the  body,  the  soul  at 
once  began  its  former  promssion  from  the  lowest  up  to 
humanity,  the  highest  and  hst  existence ;  and  that  without 
reference  to  conduct  in  the  mortal  life.  When  1  heard  of 
the  Persian^s  Realm  of  Light,  his  Paradise  across  the  bridge 
Chinevat,  where  onl^  the  good  go,  the  thought  haunted 
me ;  insomuch  that  m  the  day,  as  in  the  night,  I  brooded 
over  the  comparative  ideas  Eternal  Transmigration  and 
Eternal  Life  m  Heaven.  If,  as  my  teacher  taught,  Gk>d 
was  just,  why  was  there  no  distinction  between  uie  good 
and  the  bad  f  At  length  it  became  clear  to  me,  a  certain- 
tv,  a  corollary  of  the  law  to  which  I  reduced  pure  religion, 
that  death  was  only  the  point  of  separation  at  which  the 
wicked  are  left  or  lost,  and  the  faithful  rise  to  a  higher 
life ;  not  the  nirvana  of  Buddh^  or  the  negative  rest  of 
Brahma,  O  Melchior;  nor  the  better  condition  in  hell, 
which  is  all  of  Heaven  allowed  by  the  Olympic  faith,  O 
Gaspar;  but  life — ^life  active,  joyous,  everlasting — Life 
WITH  God  !  The  discovery  led  to  another  inquiry.  Whv 
should  the  Truth  be  longer  kept  a  secret  for  the  selfisn 
solace  of  the  priesthood  9  The  reason  for  the  suppression 
was  gone.  Philosophy  had  at  least  brought  us  toleration. 
In  £§ypt  we  had  Rome  instead  of  Barneses.  One  day,  in 
the  Brucheium,  the  most  splendid  and  crowded  quarter  of 
Alexandria,  I  arose  and  preached.  The  East  and  West 
contributed  to  my  audience.  Students  goinff  to  the  li- 
brary, priests  from  the  Serapeion,  idlers  from  &e  Museum, 
patrons  of  the  race-course,  countarymen  from  the  Bhacotis 
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— a  multitude — stopped  to  hear  me.  I  preached  God,  the 
Soal,  Right  and  Wrong,  and  Heaven,  the  reward  of  a  vit* 
taous  life.  You,  O  Melchior,  were  stoned ;  my  auditors 
first  wondered,  then  laughed.  I  tried  again ;  they  pelted 
me  with  epigrams,  covered  mv  Qod  with  ridicule,  and 
darkened  my  Heaven  with  mockery.  Not  to  linger  need-> 
lessly,  I  fell  before  them." 

The  Hindoo  here  drew  a  long  sigh,  as  he  said,  *'  The 
enemy  of  man  is  man,  my  brother." 

BiJthasar  lapsed  into  eolence. 

'^  I  gave  much  thought  to  finding  the  cause  of  my  f  lul- 
nre,  and  at  last  succeeded,'^  he  said,  upon  be^nning  again. 
"Up  the  river,  a  day's  journey  from  the  city,  there  is  a 
village  of  herdsmen  and  gardeners.  I  took  a  boat  and 
went  there.  In  the  evening  1  called  the  people  toffether^ 
men  and  women,  the  poorest  of  the  poor.  1  preached  to 
them  exactly  as  1  had  preached  in  the  Brucheium.  They 
did  not  laugh.  Next  evening  I  spoke  again,  and  they  be- 
lieved and  rejoiced,  and  carried  the  news  abroad.  At  the 
third  meeting  a  society  was  formed  for  prayer.  I  returned 
to  the  city  then.  Drifting  down  the  river,  under  the  stars, 
which  never  seemed  so  bright  and  so  near,  I  evolved  this 
lesson :  To  begin  a  reform,  go  not  into  the  places  of  the 
great  and  rich ;  go  rather  to  those  whose  cups  of  happiness 
are  empty — ^to  the  poor  and  humble.  And  then  1  laid  a 
plan  and  devoted  my  life.  As  a  first  step,  I  secured  my 
vast  property,  so  that  the  income  would  be  certain,  and  al- 
ways at  call  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering.  From  that  day, 
O  brethren,  I  travelled  up  and  down  uie  Nile,  in  the  vil- 
lages, and  to  all  the  tribes,  preaching  One  God,  a  right- 
eous life,  and  reward  in  Heaven.  I  have  done  good — ^it 
does  not  become  me  to  say  how  much.  I  also  know  that 
part  of  the  world  to  be  ripe  for  the  reception  of  Him  we 
go  to  find." 

A  flush  suffused  the  swarthy  cheek  of  the  speaker ;  but 
he  overcame  the  feeling,  and  continued : 

"The  years  so  given,  O  my  brothers,  were  troubled  by 
one  thought — ^When  I  was  gone,  what  would  become  of 
the  cause  I  had  started  ?  ,  Was  it  to  end  with  me  f  I  had 
dreamed  many  times  of  organization  as  a  fitting  crown  for 
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my  work.  To  hide  nothing  from  you,  I  had  tried  to  effect 
it,  and  failed*  Brethren,  uie  world  is  now  in  the  condi- 
tion that,  to  restore  the  old  Mizraimic  faith,  the  reformer 
most  have  a  more  than  human  sanction;  he  most  not 
merely  come  in  Ood's  name,  he  must  have  the  proofs  sub- 
ject to  his  word ;  he  must  demonstrate  all  he  says,  even 
God.  So  preoccupied  is  the  mind  with  myths  and  sys- 
tems ;  so  much  do  false  deities  crowd  every  place— earth, 
air,  sky ;  so  have  they  become  of  everything  a  part,  that 
return  to  the  first  religion  can  only  be  along  bloody  paths, 
through  fields  of  persecution ;  that  is  to  say,  the  converts 
must  be  willing  to  die  rather  than  recant  And  who  in 
this  age  can  carry  the  faith  of  men  to  such  a  point  but 
God  himself  f  To  redeem  the  race— I  do  not  mean  to  de- 
stroy it — ^to  redeem  the  race,  he  must  make  himself  once 
more  manifest ;  hb  must  comx  in  person.'' 

Idtense  emotion  seized  the  three.  * 

'  '^  Are  we  not  going  to  find  him  ?*'  exclaimed  the  Greek. 

^'  You  understand  why  I  failed  in  the  attempt  to  organ- 
ize,'' said  the  Egyptian,  when  the  spell  was  past  ^'I 
had  not  the  sanction.  To  know  that  my  work  must  be 
lost  made  me  intolerably  wretched.  I  believed  in  prayer  \ 
and  to  make  my  appeals  pure  and  strong,  like  yon,  my 
brethren,  I  went  out  of  the  beaten  ways,  I  went  where 
man  had  not  been,  where  only  God  was.  Above  the  fifth 
cataract,  above  the  meeting  of  rivers  in  Sennar,  up  the 
Bahr  el  Abiad,  into  the  far  unknown  of  Africa,  I  went 
There,  in  the  morning,  a  mountain  blue  as  the  sky  flin^i 
a  cooling  shadow  wide  over  the  western  desert,  and,  wiUi 
its  cascades  of  melted  snow,  feeds  a  broad  lake  nestling 
at  its  base  on  the  east  The  lake  is  the  mother  of  the 
great  river.  For  a  year  and  more  the  mountain  gave  me 
a  home.  The  fruit  of  the  palm  fed  my  body,  prayer  my 
spirit  One  night  I  walked  in  the  orchard  close  by  the 
little  sea.  <  The  world  is  dying.  When  wilt  thou  come  f 
Why  may  I  not  see  the  redemption,  O  God  f '  So  I  prayed. 
The  glassy  water  was  sparkling  with  stars.  One  of  them 
seemed  to  leave  its  place,  and  rise  to  the  surface,  where  it 
became  a  brilliancy  ouming  to  the  eyes.  Then  it  moved 
towards  me,  and  stood  over  my  head,  apparently  in  hand's 
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reach.  I  f eD  down  and  hid  niy  face.  A  voice,  not  of  the 
earth,  said,  'Thy  good  works  have  conquered.  Blessed 
art  ihon,  O  son  of  Bfizraim !  The  redemption  cometL 
With  two  others,  from  the  remotenesses  of  tne  world,  thoa 
shalt  see  the  Saviour,  and  testify  for  him.  In  the  morning 
arise,  and  go  meet  them.  And  when  ye  have  all  come  to 
the  holv  city  of  Jerusalem,  ask  of  the  people,  Where  is  h« 
that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews!  for  we  have  seen  his  star 
in  the  East,  and  are  sent  to  worship  him.  Put  all  thy 
trust  in  the  Spirit  which  will  guide  thee.' 

**  And  the  light  became  an  inward  illumination  not  to 
be  doubted,  and  has  stayed  with  me,  a  governor  and  a 
^de.  It  led  me  down  the  river  to  Memphis,  where  I 
made  ready  for  the  desert  I  bought  my  camel,  and  came 
hither  without  rest,  bv  way  of  Suez  and  Eufileh,  and  up 
through  the  hinds  of  Moab  and  Ammon.  God  is  with  ps, 
O  my  brethren  P 

He  paused,  and  thereupon,  with  a  prompting  not  their 
own,  they  all  arose,  and  looked  at  each  other. 

^  I  said  there  was  a  purpose  in  the  particularity  with 
which  we  described  our  peoples  and  their  histories,*'  so 
the  %3rptian  proceeded.  ''He  we  go  to  find  was  called 
'  Bang  of  the  Jews ;'  by  that  n»me  we  are  bidden  to  ask 
f oi  hLn.  But,  now  that  we  tiave  met,  and  heard  from  each 
other,  we  may  know  him  to  be  tlie  Redeemer,  not  of  the 
Jews  alone,  but  of  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  The  patri- 
arch who  survived  the  Flood  had  with  him  three  sons,  and 
their  families,  by  whom  the  world  was  repeopled.  From 
the  old  Aryana- Ya6io,  the  well-remembered  Region  of  De* 
light  in  the  heart  of  Asia,  they  parted.  India  and  the  far 
East  received  the  children  of  the  first ;  the  descendants  of 
the  youngest,  through  the  North,  streamed  into  Eurojpe ; 
those  of  the  second  overflowed  the  deserts  about  the  Ked 
Sea,  passing  into  Africa ;  and  though  most  of  the  hitter 
are  yet  dwellers  in  shifting  tents,  some  of  them  became 
boilders  along  the  Nile.'^ 

By  a  simultaneous  impulse  the  three  joined  hands. 

'*  Could  anything  be  more  divinely  ordered  V^  Balthasar 
continued.  "  When  we  have  found  the  Lord,  the  broth* 
erSy  and  all  the  generations  that  have  succeeded  them,  will 
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kneel  to  bim  in  homage  with  us.  And  when  we  part  to  go 
our  Reparate  ways,  the  world  will  have  learned  a  new  les- 
son— ^that  Heaven  may  be  won,  not  by  the  sword,  not  by 
human  wisdom,  but  by  Faith,  Love,  and  Good  Works." 

There  was  sUence,  broken  by  sighs  and  sanctified  with 
tears ;  for  the  joy  that  filled  them  might  not  be  stayed.  It 
was  the  unspeakable  joy  of  souls  on  the  shores  of  the  Biver 
of  Life,  resting  with  the  Redeemed  in  God's  presence. 

Presently  their  hands  fell  apart,  and  together  they  went 
out  of  the  tent  The  desert  was  still  as  the  sky*  The 
sun  was  sinking  fast.    The  camels  slept. 

A  little  while  after,  the  tent  was  struck,  and,  with  the 
remains  of  the  repast,  restored  to  the  cot ;  then  tiie  friends 
mounted,  and  set  out  single  file,  led  by  the  Egyptian. 
Their  course  was  due  west,  into  the  chilly  night  The 
camels  swung  forward  in  steady  trot,  keeping  the  line  and 
the  intervals  so  exactly  that  those  following  seemed  to 
tread  in  the  tracks  of  the  leader.  The  riders  spoke  not 
once. 

6y-and-by  the  moon  came  up.  And  as  the  three  tall 
white  figures  sped,  with  soundless  tread,  through  the  opa- 
lescent Ught,  they  appeared  like  spectres  fiying  from  hate- 
ful shadows.  Sudaenly,  in  the  air  before  them,  not  far- 
ther up  than  a  low  hill-top,  flared  a  lambent  flame ;  as  they 
looked  at  it,  the  apparition  contracted  into  a  focus  of  daz- 
zling lustre.  Their  hearts  beat  fast ;  their  souls  thrilled ; 
and  they  shouted  as  with  one  voice,  '<  The  Star  I  the  Star  I 
God  is  with  us  1" 


CHAPTER  VL 

Ik  an  aperture  of  the  western  wall  of  Jerusalem  hang 
the  *'  oaken  valves "  called  the  Bethlehem  or  Joppa  Gate. 
The  area  outside  of  them  is  one  of  the  notable  places  of 
the  city.  Long  before  David  coveted  Zion  there  was  a 
citadel  there*  When  at  last  the  son  of  Jesse  ousted  the 
Jebusite,  and  began  to  build,  the  site  of  the  citadel  became 
the  northwest  comer  of  the  new  wall,  defended  by  a  tower 
much  more  imposing  than  the  old  one.    The  location  of 
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the  gate,  ho  we ver,  was  not  disturbed,  for  the  reasons,  most 
likely,  that  the  roads  which  met  and  merged  in  front  of  it 
could  not  well  be  transferred  to  any  other  point,  while  the 
area  outside  had  become  a  recognized  market-place.  In. 
Sol<»non's  day  there  was  great  traffic  at  the  locahty,  shared 
in  by  traders  from  E^pt  and  the  rich  dealers  from  Tyre 
and  Sidon.  Nearly  U^ee  thonsand  years  have  passed,  and 
yet  a  kind  of  commerce  clings  to  the  spot  A  pilgrim 
wanting  a  pin  or  a  pistol,  a  cncomber  or  a  camel,  a  house 
or  a  horse,  a  loan  or  a  lentil,  a  date  or  a  dragoman,  a  mel- 
on or  a  man,  a  dove  or  a  donkey,  has  only  to  inquire  for 
the  article  at  the  Jopp^  Gate.  Sometimes  the  scene  is 
quite  animated,  and  then  it  suggests.  What  a  place  the  old 
market  must  have  been  in  the  cbys  of  Herod  the  Builder  I 
And  to  that  period  and  that  market  the  reader  is  now  to 
be  transferred. 

Following  the  Hebrew  system,  the  meeting  of  the  wise . 
men  described  in  the  preceding  chapters  took  place  in  Ihe 
afternoon  of  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  the  third  month  of  the 
year;  that  is  say,  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December. 
The  year  was  the  second  of  the  1 93d  Olympiad,  or  the  747tii 
of  ^me ;  the  sixty-seventh  of  Herod  the  Great,  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign ;  the  fourth  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Christian  era.  The  hours  of  the  day,  by  Judean  cus- 
tom, begin  with  Uie  sun,  the  first  hour  being  the  first  after 
sunrise ;  so,  to  be  precise,  the  market  at  tne  Joppa  Gate 
during  the  first  hour  of  the  day  stated  was  in  full  session, 
and  very  lively.  The  massive  valves  had  been  wide  open 
since  dawn.  Business,  always  aggressive,  had  pushed 
through  the  arched  entrance  into  a  narrow  lane  and  court, 
which,  passing  by  the  walls  of  the  great  tower,  conducted 
on  into  the  city.  As  Jerusalem  is  m  the  hill  country,  the 
morning  air  on  this  occasion  was  not  a  little  crisp.  The 
rays  of  the  sun,  with  their  promise  of  warmth,  lingered 
provokingly  far  up  on  the  battlements  and  turrets  of  the 
great  piles  about,  down  from  which  fell  the  crooning  of 
pigeons  and  the  whir  of  the  flocks  coming  and  going. 

As  a  passing  acquaintance  with  the  people  of  the  Holy 
City,  strangers  as  well  as  residents,  will  be  necessary  to  an 
nnderatanding  of  some  of  the  pages  which  follow,  it  will  be 
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well  to  stop  at  the  sate  and  pass  tiie  acene  in  renew.  Bet- 
ter opportunity  wm  not  offer  to  ^t  sight  of  the  popokoe 
who  will  afterwhile  go  forward  in  a  mood  yery  dinerent 
from  that  whieh  now  poesefisea  them. 

The  scene  is  at  first  one  of  utter  confusion — confusion 
of  action,  sounds,  colors,  and  things.  It  is  especially  so  in 
the  Line  and  court  The  ^und  were  is  paved  with  broad 
nnshaped  flags,  from  which  each  cry  and  jar  and  hoof- 
stamp  arises  to  swell  the  medley  that  rings  and  roars  up 
between  the  solid  impending  walls.  A  little  mixing  with 
the  throng,  however,  a  little  familiarity  with  the  business 
going  on,  will  make  analysis  possible. 

Here  stands  a  donkey,  dozing  under  panniers  full  of  len- 
tils, beans,  onions,  and  cucumbers,  brought  fresh  from  the 
gardens  and  terraces  of  Gfalilee.  When  not  engaged  in 
serving  customers,  the  master,  in  a  voice  which  only  the 
initiated  can  understand,  cries  his  stock.  Nothing  can  be 
simpler  than  his  costume — sandals,  and  an  unbleacncd,  un« 
dyed  blanket,  crossed  over  one  shoulder  and  girt  round 
the  waist  Near-by,  and  far  more  imposing  and  grotesque, 
though  scarcely  as  patient  as  the  donkey,  kneeb  a  camel, 
raw-boned,  rough,  and  gray,  with  long  shaggy  tufts  of  fox- 
colored  hair  under  its  Siroat,  neck,  and  body,  and  a  load  of 
boxes  and  baskets  curiously  arranged  upon  an  enormous 
saddle.  The  owner  is  an  Egyptian,  small,  lithe,  and  of  a 
complexion  which  has  borrowed  a  good  deal  from  the  dust 
of  tne  roads  and  the  sands  of  the  desert  He  wears  a 
faded  iarbooshe^  a  loose  gown,  sleeveless,  unbelted,  and  drop- 
ping  from  the  neck  to  Uie  knee.  His  feet  are  bare.  The 
camel,  restless  under  the  load,  groans  and  occasionaUy  shows 
his  teeth ;  but  the  man  paces  indifEerently  to  and  fro,  hold- 
ing the;  driving-strap,  and  all  the  time  advertising  his  fruits 
fr^h  from  the  orchards  of  the  Eedron — grapes,  dates,  figs, 
apples,  and  pomegranates. 

At  the  comer  where  the  lane  opens  out  into  the  court, 
some  women  sit  with  their  backs  against  the  gray  stones 
of  the  walL  Their  dress  is  that  common  to  the  humbler 
clssses  of  tiie  country — a  linen  frock  oxtending  the  full 
length  of  the  person,  loosely  gathered  at  the  wust,  and  a 
VBilor  wimple  broad  enough,  after  covering  the  head,  to 
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wrap  the  shomdera.  Their  merchandise  u  contatned  m  a 
munber  of  earthen  jars,  each  as  are  atiU  need  in  the  Bast 
for  bringing  water  from  the  wells,  >Bd  some  leathern  bottlea. 
Amonff  the  iars  and  bottles,  rolling  npon  the  stony  floor, 
regarmess  of  the  crowd  and  cold,  often  in  danger  but  never 
hiut,  play  half  a  doaen  half-naked  children,  theu  brown 
bodies,  letiy  eyes,  and  thick  black  hur  attesting  the  blood 
of  laraeL  Sometimes,  from  nnder  the  wimples,  uie  mothers 
look  op,  and  in  the  vernacular  modesty  bespeak  their  trade  i 
m  the  bottles  *^  honey  of  gn^>e8,*'  in  the  jars  **  strong  drink.** 
Their  entreaties  are  usually  lost  in  the  general  uproar,  and 
they  fare  illy  against  the  many  competitors:  brawny  fek 
kws  with  bare  legs,  dirty  tames,  and  long  beards,  going 
about  with  bottles  lashed  to  their  backs,  and  shouting 
**  Honey  of  wine  1  Orapesof  Bn-QediP  'Wlien  a  customer 
halts  one  of  them,  round  comes  the  bottle,  and^  npon  lifting 
the  thumb  from  the  nozzle,  out  into  the  ready  cup  gushes 
the  deep-red  blood  of  the  luscious  berry. 

Scarcely  less  blatant  are  the  dealers  in  birds— doresi 
ducks,  and  frequently  the  sinking  bulbul,  or  niffhtrngale, 
most  frequently  pigeons ;  and  Buyers,  receiving  t£em  n*om 
the  nets,  seldom  fail  to  think  <»  the  perilous  life  of  the 
catchers,  bold  climbers  of  the  cli&;  now  hanging  with 
hand  and  foot  to  the  face  of  the  crag,  now  swinging  in  a 
basket  far  down  the  mountain  fissure. 

Blent  with  peddlers  of  jewelry — sharp  men  cloaked  in 
scarlet  and  blue,  top-heavy  under  prodigious  white  turbans, 
and  fully  conscious  of  the  power  there  is  in  the  lustre  of  a 
ribbon  and  the  incisive  gleam  of  gold,  whether  in  bracelet 
or  necklace,  or  in  rings  for  the  finger  or  the  nose— and 
with  peddlers  of  household  utensils,  and  with  dealers  in 
wearing-apparel,  and  with  retailers  of  unraents  for  anoint- 
ing the  person,  and' with  hucksters  of  all  articles,  fanciful 
as  well  as  of  need,  hither  and  thither,  tugging  at  halters 
and  ropes,  now  screaming,  now  coaxing,  toO  the  venders  of 
animala— donkeys,  horses,  calves,  sheep,  bleating  kids,  and 
awkward  camels  y  animals  of  every  kmd  except  tlie  out* 
lawed  swine.  All  these  are  there ;  not  singlv,  as  described, 
but  many  times  repeated  \  not  in  one  pbce,  but  everywhere 
tn  the  market 
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Tnnung  from  this  scene  in  the  lane  and  court,  this  glance 
At  the  sellers  and  their  commodities^  the  reader  has  need  to 
give  attention,  in  the  next  place,  to  visitors  and  buyers,  for 
which  the  best  studies  wul  be  found  outside  the  gates, 
where  the  spectacle  is  quite  as  varied  and  animated;  in- 
deed, it  may  be  more  so,  for  there  are  superadded  the 
effects  of  tent,  booth,  and  sook,  greater  space,  larger  crowd, 
more  unqualified  freedom,  and  ihe  glory  of  the  Eastern 
sunshine* 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Let  us  take  our  stand  hj  the  gate,  just  out  of  the  edge 
of  the  currents — one  flowing  in,  the  other  out — and  use 
our  eyes  and  ears  awhile. 

In  good  time  I  Here  come  two  men  of  a  most  note- 
worthy class. 

"  Gods  I  How  cold  it  is  T'  says  one  of  them,  a  powerful 
figure  in  armor ;  on  his  head  a  brazen  helmet,  on  his  body 
a  shiiungbreastplate  and  skirts  of  maiL  ** How  cold  it  is ! 
Dost  thou  remember,  my  Caius,  that  vault  in  the  Comitium 
at  home  which  the  flamens  say  is  the  entrance  to  the  lower 
world  ?  By  Pluto  I  I  could  stand  there  this  morning,  long 
enough  at  least  to  get  warm  again  I" 

The  party  addressed  drops  the  hood  of  his  military 
cloak,  leaving  bare  his  head  and  face,  and  replies,  with  an 
ironic  smile,  '<  The  helmets  of  the  legions  which  conquered 
Mark  Antony  were  full  of  Gallic  snow ;  but  thou — ^,  my 
poor  friend  1 — ^thou  hast  lust  come  from  Egypt,  bringing 
its  summer  in  thy  blood/' 

And  with  the  last  word  they  disappear  through  the  en^ 
trance.  Though  they  -bad  been  silent,  the  armor  and  the 
sturdy  step  would  have  published  them  Roman  soldiers. 

From  the  throng  a  Jew  comes  next,  meagre  of  frame, 
round-shouldered,  and  wearing  a  coarse  brown  robe;  over 
his  eyes  and  face,  and  down  his  back,  hangs  a  mat  of  lon^, 
uncombed  hair.  He  is  alone.  Those  who  meet  him  laugh, 
if  they  do  not  worse ;  for  he  is  a  Nazarite,  one  of  a  despised 
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sect  wbich  rejects  the  books  of  Moses,  devotes  itself  to  ab* 
horred  vows,  and  goes  ui^horn  while  the  vows  endnre. 

As  we  watch  his  retiring  fi^re,  suddenly  there  is  a  com- 
motion in  the  crowd,  a  parting  quickly  to  the  right  and 
lefty  with  exclamations  sharp  and  decisive.  Then  the  canse 
comes — a  man,  Hebrew  in  feature  and  dress.  The  mantle 
of  snow-white  linen,  held  to  his  head  by  cords  of  vellow 
silk,  flows  free  over  his  shoulders;  his  robe  is  richly  em- 
broidered ;  a  red  sash  with  fringes  of  gold  wraps  bis  waist 
several  times.  His  demeanor  is  cahn ;  ne  even  smiles  upon 
those  who,  with  such  rude  haste,  make  room  for  him.  A 
leper  f  No,  he  is  only  a  Samaritan*  The  shrinking  crowd, 
if  asked,  would  say  he  is  <«  mongrel — ^an  Assyrian — whose 
touch  of  the  robe  is  pollution ;  from  whom,  conseouently, 
an  Israelite,  though  dying,  might  not  accept  life.  In  f act, 
the  feud  is  not  of  blood.  When  David  set  his  throne  here 
on  Mount  Zion,  with  only  Judah  to  support  him,  the  ten 
tribes  betook  themselves  to  Shechem,  a  city  much  elder, 
and,  at  that  date,  infinitely  richer  in  holy  memories.  The 
final  nnion  of  the  tribes  did  not  settle  the  dispute  thus 
begun.  The  Samantans  clung  to  their  tabernacle  on 
Gerizim,  and,  while  maintaining  its  superior  sanctity, 
laughed  at  the  irate  doctors  in  Jerusalem.  Time  brought 
BO  assuagement  of  the  hate.  Under  Herod,  conversion  to 
the  faith  was  open  to  all  the  world  except  the  Samaritans ; 
they  alone  were  absolutely  and  forever  snut  out  from  com- 
munion with  Jews. 

As  the  Samaritan  goes  in  under  the  arch  of  the  gate,  out 
come  three  men  so  unlike  all  whom  we  have  yet  seen  that 
they  fLX.  our  gaze,  whether  we  will  or  not  They  are  of  un- 
usual stature  and  immense  brawn ;  their  eyes  are  blue,  and 
so  fair  is  their  complexion  that  die  blood  shines  through 
the  skin  like  blue  pencilling ;  their  hair  is  light  and  short; ' 
their  heads,  small  and  round,  rest  squarely  upon  necks  co- 
hunnar  as  the  trunks  of  trees.  Woollen  tunics,  open  at  the 
breast,  sleeveless  and  loosely  girt,  drape  their  bodies,  leav- 
ing bare  arms  and  legs  of  such  development  that  thev  at 
once  suggest  the  arena;  and  when  thereto  we  add  their 
careless,  confident,  insolent  manner,  we  cease  to  wonder  that 
the  people  give  them  way,  and  stop  after  they  have  passed 
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to  look  at  them  again.  They  are  gladiators — wrestlers, 
nmners,  boxers,  swordsmen ;  professionals  unknown  m  Ju> 
dea  before  the  coming  of  the  Roman ;  fellows  who,  what 
time  they  are  not  in  training,  may  be  seen  strolling  through 
the  king's  gardens  or  sitting  with  the  guards  at  the  palace 
gates  ^  or  possibly  they  are  visitors  from  Ciesarea,  Seoaste^ 
or  Jericbo ;  in  which  Herod,  more  Oreek  than  Jew«  and 
with  all  a  Roman's  lore  of  games  and  bloody  spectacles, 
has  built  vast  theatres,  abd  now  keeps  schools  of  fighting- 
'  men,  drawn,  as  is  the  custom,  from  the  Gallic  provinces 
or  the  Slavic  tribes  on  the  Danube. 

^By  Bacchus  V  aajs  one  of  them,  drawing  his  clenched 
•and  to  his  shoulder,  ^  their  skulls  are  not  thicker  than 
egg-shells." 

jlie  brutal  look  which  goes  with  the  gesture  disgusts  us, 
and  we  turn  happOy  to  something  more  pleasant 

Opposite  us  IS  a  fruit-stand.  The  proprietor  has  a  bald 
head,  a  long  face,  and  a  nose  like  the  beak  of  a  hawL  He 
sits  upon  a  carpet  spread  upon  the  dust ;  the  wall  is  at  his 
back ;  overhead  hangs  a  scant  curtain ;  around  him,  within 
hand's  reach  and  arranged  upon  little  stools,  lie  osier  boxes 
full  of  almonds,  grapes,  figs,  and  pomegranates.  To  him 
now  comes  one  at  whom  we  cannot  help  looking,  though 
for  another  reason  than  that  which  fixed  our  eyes  upon 
the  gladiators:  he  is  really  beautiful — a  beautiful  Greek. 
Around  his  temples,  holding  the  waving  hair,  is  a  crown 
of  myrtle,  to  which  still  cling  the  pale  flowers  and  half- 
ripe  Derries.  His  tunic,  scarlet  in  color,  is  of  the  softest 
woollen  fabric ;  below  tiie  girdle  of  buff  leather,  which  is 
clasped  in  front  by  a  fantastic  device  of  shining  sold,  the 
skirt  drops  to  the  knee  in  folds  heavy  with  embroidery 
of  the  same  royal  metal  ^  a  scarf,  also  woollen,  and  of 
mixed  white  and  yellow,  crosses  his  throat  and  falls  trails 
ing.at  his  back;  his  arms  and  legs,  where  exposed,  are 
wmte  as  ivory,  apd  of  the  polish  impossible  except  by  per- 
fect treatment  with  bath,  oil,  brushes,  and  pincers. 

The  dealer,  keeping  his  seat,  bends  forward,  and  throws 
his  hands  up  until  they  meet  in  front  of  him,  palm  down 
wards  and  fingers  extended. 

^What  hast  thou,  this  morning,  O  son  of  Paphosf 
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1178  the  yoQiiff  Oreel^  looldnff  at  the  boxes  ntber  ttum  at  the 
Cypriote.   *U  am  hangrj.   What  hast  thon  for  bfeakfaatf* 

^  Fruits  from  the  Pedios— i^naine— sach  as  the  sinffers 
(jt  Antioch  take  of  mornings  to  restore  the  waste  of  their 
voices,^  the  dealer  answers,  in  a  qaemlous  naail  tone* 

^  A  fig,  but  not  one  of  thy  best,  for  the  singers  of  Anti* 
jch  ^  says  the  GreeL  **  Tnon  art  a  worshipper  of  Aphro- 
dite, and  so  am  I, as  the  myrde  I  wear  proves;  therefore 
I  tell  thee  their  voices  have  the  chill  of  a  Caopian  wind* 
Seest  ihon  this  girdle  9 — a  gift  of  the  mighty  Salome—^' 

«The  king's  sister  P  exclaims  the  Cypriote,  with  an- 
other salaam. 

**  And  of  royal  taste  and  divine  judgment  And  why 
not  f  She  is  more  Greek  than  the  king*  Bat— my  break- 
tot  I  Here  is  thy  money— red  coppers  of  Cypros.  Give 
me  ^pes,  and — 

"« WUt  thou  not  take  the  dates  also  T 

*  No,  I  am  not  an  Arab.'' 

•^NorfigsT 

^That  would  be  to  make  me  a  Jew,  No,  nothiSff  bat 
«he  grapes.  Never  waters  mixed  so  sweetly  as  the  blood 
of  the  Greek  and  the  blood  of  the  grape.'* 

The  singer  in  the  grimed  and  seething  market,  with  all 
His  airs  of  the  court,  is  a  vision  not  easily  shut  out  of 
mind  by  such  as  see  him  ^  as  if  for  the  purpose,  however, 
a  person  follows  him  challenging  all  our  wonder.  He 
comes  np  the  road  slowly,  his  nice  towards  the  ground ;  at 
mtervals  he  stops,  crosses  his  hands  upon  his  breast,  length- 
ens bis  countenance,  and  turns  his  eyes  towards  heaven,  as 
if  about  to  break  into  prayer.  Nowhere,  except  in  Jeru* 
saiem,  can  such  a  character  be  found.  On  his  forehead, 
attached  to  the  band  which  keeps  the  mantle  in  place,  pro- 
jects a  leathern  case,  square  in  form ;  another  similar  case 
IS  tied  by  a  thong  to  the  left  arm ;  the  borders  of  his  robe 
are  decorated  with  deep  fringe ;  and  by  such  signs — ^the 
phyhcteries,  the  enlarged  borders  of  the  garment,  and  the 
savoi  of  intense  holiness  pervading  the  whole  man — ^we 
Know  him  to  be  a  Pharisee,  one  of  an  organization  (in  re- 
ligion a  sect,  in  politics  a  party)  whose  bigotry  and  power 
inll  shortly  bring  the  world  to  grief. 
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The  densest  of  the  throng  outside  the  gate  covers  th« 
road  leading  off  to  Joppa.  Taming  from  the  Phansee, 
we  are  attracted  by  some  parties  who,  as  subjects  of  study, 
opportunely  separate  themselves  from  the  motley  crowd, 
^irst  among  them  a  man  of  very  noble  appearance— clear, 
healthful  complexion ;  bright  black  eyes ;  beard  long  and 
flowing,  and  rich  with  unguents ;  apparel  well  fitting, 
costly,  and  suitable  for  the  season*  He  carries  a  staff,  ami 
wears,  suspended  by  a  cord  from  his  neck,  a  lar^e  golden 
seal  Several  servants  attend  him,  some  of  them  with 
short  swords  stuck  through  their  sashes ;  when  they  ad« 
dress  him,  it  is  with  the  utmost  deference.  The  rest  of 
the  party  consists  of  two  Arabs  of  the  pure  desert  stock ; 
thin,  wiry  men,  deeply  bronzed,  and  with  hollow  cheeks, 
and  eyes  of  almost  evil  brightness;  on  their  heads  red 
tarbooshes  ;  over  their  abas^  and  wrapping  the  left  shoulder 
and  the  body  so  as  to  leave  the  right  arm  free,  brown 
woollen  haickSf  or  blankets.  There  is  loud  chaffering ;  for 
the  Arabs  are  leading  horses  and  trying  to  sell  them ;  and, 
in  their  eagerness,  they  speak  in  high,  shrill  voices.  The 
courtly  person  leaves  the  talking  mostly  to  his  servants ; 
occasionally  he  answers  with  much  dignity;  directly,  seeing  • 
the  Cypriote,  he  stops  and  buys  some  figs.  And  when  the 
whole  party  has  passed  the  portal,  close  after  the  Pharisee, 
if  we  betake  ourselves  to  the  dealer  in  fruits,  he  will  tell, 
with  a  wonderful  salaam,  that  the  stranger  is  a  Jew,  one  of 
the  princes  of  the  city,  who  has  travelled,  and  learned  the 
difference  between  the  common  grapes  of  Syria  and  those 
of  Cyprus,  so  surpassingly  rich  with  the  dews  of  the  sea. 

And  so,  till  towards  noon,  sometimes  later,  the  steady 
currents  of  business  habitually  flow  in  and  out  of  the  Jop* 
pa  Gate,  carrying  with  them  every  variety  of  character ;; 
mcluding  representatives  of  all  the  tribes  of  Israel,  all  the 
sects  among  whom  the  ancient  faith  has  been  parcelled 
and  refined  away,  all  the  religious  and  social  divisions,  all 
Uie  adventurous  rabble  who,  as  children  of  art  and  minis* 
ters  of  pleasure,  riot  in  the  prodigalities  of  Herod,  and  all 
the  peoples  of  note  at  any  time  compassed  by  the  CsBsars 
and  their  predecessors,  especially  those  dwelling  within 
the  circuit  of  the  Mediterranean. 
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In  other  words,  JemBalem^Tieh  in  sacred  UBtorj,  richer 
m  connection  with  sacred  prophecies— the  Jemsalem  of 
Solomon,  in  which  silyer  was  as  stones,  and  cedars  as  the 
sycamores  of  the  vale — had  come  to  be  but  a  copy  of 
Bome,  a  centre  of  nnholy  practiceB,  a  seat  of  pagan  power. 
A  Jewish  king  one  day  pnt  on  priestly  garments,  and 
went  into  the  Holy  of  Holies  of  the  first  temple  to  offer 
incense,  and  he  came  ont  a  leper ;  bat  in  the  time  of  which 
we  are  reading,  Pompey  entered  Herod's  temple  and  the 
same  Holy  of  Holies,  and  came  out  withont  hjurm,  finding 
bat  an  empty  chamber,  and  of  €rod  not  a  sign. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

Ths  reader  is  now  besooght  to  retam  to  the  conrt  de* 
scribed  as  part  of  the  market  at  the  Joppa  Oate.  It  was 
the  third  hoar  of  the  day,  and  many  of  the  people  had 
gone  away;  yet  the  press  continued  without  apparent 
abatement.  Of  the  new-comers,  there  was  a  group  orer 
by  the  south  wall,  consisting  of  a  man,  a  woman,  and  a 
donkey,  which  requires  extended  notice. 

The  man  stood  by  the  animal's  head,  holding  a  leading- 
strap,  and  leaning  upon  a  stick  which  seemed  to  have  been 
chosen  for  the  double  purpose  of  goad  and  staff.  His  dress 
was  like  that  of  the  ordinary  Jews  around  him,  except  that 
It  had  an  appearance  of  newness.  The  mantle  dropping 
from  his  head,  and  the  robe  or  frock  which  clothed  his 
person  from  neck  to  heel,  were  probably  the  garments  he 
was  accustomed  to  wear  to  the  synagogue  on  Sabbath  days. 
His  features  were  exposed,  and  they  jbold  of  fifty  years  of 
life,  a  surmise  confirmed  by  the  gray  that  streaked  his  oth* 
erwise  black  beard.  He  looked  around  him  with  the  half* 
carious,  half-vacant  stare  of  a  stranger  and  prorinciaL 

The  donkey  ate  leisurely  from  an  armful  of  green  grass, 
el  whidh  there  was  an  abundance  in  the  market  In  its 
sleepy  content,  the  brute  did  not  admit  of  disturbance  from 
the  hostle  and  clamor  about;  no  more  was  it  mindful  of 
fhe  woman  sitting  upon  its  back  in  a  cushioned  pillion.    An 
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oater  robe  of  dall  woollen  staff  completely  corered  her  per^ 
son,  while  a  white  wimple  Teiled  her  head  and  neck,  (mco 
in  a  while,  impelled  by  cariosity  to  see  or  hear  something 
pasdng.she  drew  the  wimple  aside, but  bo  8%My  that  the 
face  remained  mvisible. 

At  length  the  man  was  accosted. 

^  Are  yon  not  Joseph  of  Naaareth  T 

The  speaker  was  standing  dose  by. 

^^  I  am  so  called,**  answered  Joseph,  tanung  gnvm 
aronnd.  **  And  yon — ah,  peace  be  onto  yon  *  my  fnend. 
BabbiSamaeir 

^The  same  give  I  back  to  yoa**  The  Rabbi  paused 
looking  at  the  woman,  then  added,  ^  To  yon.  and  onto  yoni 
honse  and  all  your  helpers,  be  peace.** 

With  the  last  word,  ne  placed  one  hand  npon  nis  oreast. 
and  inclined  his  head  to  the  woman,  who,  to  see  him,  had 

Sthis  time  withdrawn  the  wimple  enough  to  show  the  face 
one  but  a  short  time  out  of  girlhood*  Thereupon  the 
acqaaintances  msped  right  hands,  as  if  to  carry  them  tc 
their  lips ;  at  Uie  last  moment,  however,  the  clasp  was  let 
ffo,  and  each  kissed  his  own  hand,  then  put  its  palm  npot 
his  forehead* 

^  There  is  so  little  dust  npon  your  garments,"  the  Rabbv 
said, familiarly,  ^that  I  infer  yoa  passed  the  night  in  this 
city  of  our  fathers." 

^  No,**  Joseph  rephed,  **  as  we  could  only  make  Bethany 
before  the  night  came,  we  stayed  in  the  khan  there,  and 
took  the  road  again  at  daybreak.** 

^  The  journey  before  you  is  long,  then-— not  to  Joppa,  i 
hope.** 

"Only  to  Bethlehem.** 

The  countenance  of  the  Babbi,  theretofore  open  and 
friendly,  became  lowering  and  sinister,  and  he  cleared  hi^ 
throat  with  a  growl  instc^  of  a  cough* 

"  Yes,  yes — ^I  see,**  he  said.  "  You  were  bom  m  Betb 
lehem,  and  wend  thither  now,  with  your  daughter,  to  be 
counted  for  taxation,  as  ordered  by  Cssar.  Ttie  children 
of  Jacob  are  as  the  tribes  in  %ypt  were*— only  they  have 
neither  a  Moses  nor  a  Joshua.  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen  r* 
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Joflepb  answered,  without  change  of  pofltuie  or  coimte- 
aance, 

**  The  woman  is  not  my  danghter*** 

Bat  the  Babbi  cinng  to  the  political  idea ;  and  he  went 
on,  without  noticing  the  ezphmioioni  ^  What  are  the  Zealots 
doing  down  in  Galilee  T* 

*'  I  am  a  carpenter,  and  Nazareth  la  a  TiOage,^*  said  Jo- 
seph, cantioosly.  **  The  street  on  which  my  bendi  stands  is 
not  a  road  leading  to  any  city.  Hewinff  wood  and  sawing 
plank  leave  me  no  time  to  take  part  in  the  dispntes  (3 
parties.** 

**  Bat  yon  sre  a  Jew,^  said  the  Babbi,  earnestly.  ^  Too 
are  a  Jew,  and  of  the  line  of  David.  It  is  not  possible  yoa 
can  find  pleasure  in  the  payment  of  any  tax  except  the 
shekel  g^ven  by  ancient  costom  to  Jehovah.'' 

Jos^h  held  his  peace. 

^I  do  not  complain,**  his  friend  continued,  <*of  the 
smount  of  the  tax — a  denahus  is  a  trifle.  Oh  nol  The 
imposition  of  the  tax  is  the  offence.  And,  besides,  what 
is  payinff  it  but  submission  to  tyranny  t  Tell  me,  is  it  tnie 
that  JuSaa  claims  to  be  the  Messiaht  You  live  in  the 
midst  of  his  followers.** 

**  I  have  heard  his  followers  say  he  was  the  Messiah,** 
Joseph  replied. 

At  this  point  the  wimple  was  drawn  aside,  and  for  an  in* 
stant  the  whole  face  of  me  woman  was  exposed.  The  eyes 
of  the  Babbi  wandered  that  way,  and  he  had  time  to  see  A 
countenance  of  rare  beauty,  kindled  by  a  look  of  intense 
interest;  then  a  blush  overspread  her  cheeks  and  brow, 
and  the  veU  was  returned  to  its  place. 

The  politician  forgot  his  subject. 

**  Your  daughter  is  comely,**  he  said,  speaking  lower. 

*^  She  is  not  my  daughter,*'  Joseph  repeated. 

The  cpriositv  of  the  Babbi  was  aroused ;  seeinff  which, 
the  Nasarene  hastened  to  say  further,  ^  She  is  l£e  child 
of  Joachim  and  Anna  of  Bethlehem,  of  whom,  you  have  at 
least  heard  ^  for  they  were  of  great  repute — ** 

•«Yes,**  remarked  the  Babbi,  deferentially,  ««I  know 
them.  They  were  lineally  descendedfrom  David.  I  knew 
them  well" 
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''  Well,  they  are  dead  now,**  the  Nazarene  proceeded. 
^'  They  died  in  Nazareth.  Joachim  was  not  rich,  yet  he 
left  a  house  and  garden  to  he  divided  between  his  dangh^ 
ters  Marian  and  Mary.  This  is  one  of  them ;  and  to  save 
her  portion  of  the  property,  the  law  required  her  to  many 
her  next  of  kin.    She  is  now  my  wife. 

"  And  you  were — " 

"  Her  uncle." 

"  Yes,  yes  I  And  as  you  were  both  bom  in  Bethlehem, 
the  Roman  compels  you  to  take  her  there  with  you  to  be 
also  counted." 

The  Rabbi  clasped  his  hands,  and  looked  indignantlyto 
heaven,  exclaiming,  <<  The  Ood  of  Israel  still  lives  1  The 
vengeance  is  his  I" 

With  that  he  turned  and  abruptly  departed*  A  stranger 
near  by,  observing  Joseph's  amazement,  said,  quietly,  *^  l£b- 
bi  Samuel  is  a  zealot.    Judas  himself  is  not  more  fierce." 

Joseph,  not  wishing  to  talk  with  the  man,  appeared  not 
to  hear,  and  busied  himself  gathering  in  a  little  heap  the 
ffrass  which  the  donkey  had  tossed  abroad;  after  which 
he  leaned  upon  his  staff  again,  and  waited. 

In  another  hour  the  party  passed  out  the  gate,  and,  turn- 
ing to  the  left,  took  the  road  to  Bethleheiii.  The  descent 
into  the  valley  of  Hinnom  was  quite  broken,  garnished  here 
and  there  with  straggling  wild  olive^rees.  Carefully,  ten- 
derly, the  Nazarene  walked  by  the  woman's  side,  leading- 
strap  in  hand.  On  their  left,  reaching  to  the  south  and 
east  round  Mount  Zion,  rose  the  city  wiA,  and  on  their  right 
the  steep  prominences  which  form  the  western  boundary 
of  the  valley. 

Slowly  they  passed  the  Lower  Pool  of  Gihon,  out  of  which 
the  sun  was  fast  driving  the  lessening  shadow  of  the  royal 
hill ;  slowly  th^  proceeded,  keeping  parallel  with  the  aque- 
duct from  the  Tools  of  Solomon,  until  near  the  site  of  the 
country-house  on  what  is  now  called  the  Hill  of  Evil  Coun* 
sel ;  there  they  began  to  ascend  to  the  plain  of  Rephaim. 
The  sun  streamed  garishly  over  the  stony  face  of  the  fa- 
mous locality,  and  under  its  influence  Mary,  ihe  daughter  of 
Joachim,  dropped  the  wimple  entirely,  and  bared  her  head. 
Joseph  told  the  story  of  the  Philistines  surprised  in  their 


J^ 
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camp  there  by  David.  He  was  tediooB  in  the  oarratiye, 
BpeaJdD^  with  the  solemn  conntenance  and  lifeless  manner 
of  a  dull  man.    She  did  not  always  hear  him. 

Wherever  on  the  land  men  go,  and  on  the  sea  ships,  the 
face  and  figure  of  the  Jew  are  familiar.  The  physical  typb 
of  the  race  has  always  been  the  same ;  yet  there  have  been 
some  individual  variations.  **  Now  he  was  ruddy,  and  withal 
of  a  beautiful  countenance,  and  goodly  to  look  to.''  Such 
was  the  son  of  Jesse  when  brought  before  Samuel.  The 
fancies  of  men  have  been  ever  since  ruled  by  the  descrip- 
tion.  Poetic  license  has  extended  the  peculiarities  of  the 
ancestor  to  his  notable  descendants.  So  all  our  ideal  Solo- 
mons have  fair  faces,  and  hair  and  beard  chestnut  in  the 
shade,  and  of  the  tint  of  gold  in  the  sun.  Such,  we  are 
also  made  believe,  were  the  locks  of  Absalom  the  beloved. 
And,  in  the  absence  of  authentic  history^  tradition  has 
dealt  no  less  lovingly  by  her  whom  we  are  now  folk  wing 
down  to  the  native  city  of  the  ruddy  king. 

She  was  not  more  than  fifteen.  Her  form,  voice,  and 
manner  belonged  to  the  period  of  transition  from  girlhood* 
Her  face  was  perfectly  oval,  her  complexion  more  pale  than 
fair.  The  nose  was  faultless ;  the  lips,  slightly  parted,  were 
full  and  ripe,  giving  to  the  lines  of  the  mouth  warmth,  ten- 
demess,  and  trust ;  the  eyes  were  blue  and  large,  and  shaded 
by  drooping  lids  and  long  lashes ;  and,  in  narmony  with 
all,  a  flood  of  golden  hair,  in  the  style  permitted  to  Jewish 
brides,  fell  unconfined  down  her  bacK  to  the  pillion  on 
which  she  sat.  The  throat  and  neck  had  the  downy  soft- 
ness sometimes  seen  which  leaves  the  artist  in  doubt 
whether  it  is  an  effect  of  contour  or  color.  To  these 
charms  of  feature  and  person  were  added  others  more  in* 
definable — ^an  air  of  purity  which  only  the  soul  can  im- 
part, and  of  abstraction  natural  to  such  as  think  much  of 
things  impalpable.  Often,  with  trembling  hps,  she  raised 
her  eyes  to  heaven,  itself  not  more  deeply  blue ;  often  she 
crossed  her  hands  upon  her  breast,  as  in  adoration  and 
prayer ;  often  she  raised  her  head  like  one  listening  eager- 
ly  for  a  calling  voice.  Now  and  then,  midst  his  slow  ut- 
terances, Joseph  turned  to  look  at  her,  and,  catching  the 
expression  kindling  her  face  as  with  Ught,  forgot  his  theme, 
and  with  bowed  head,  wondering,  plodded  on. 
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So  they  skirted  the  great  plain,  and  at  lengA  reached 
the  elevation  Mar  Elias ;  from  which,  across  a  Talley,  they 
beheld  Bethlehem,  the  old,  old  Honse  of  Bread,  its  white 
walls  crowning  a  ridge,  and  shining  above  the  brown  scnm- 
blin^  of  leafless  orc&ds.  They  paused  there,  and  rested, 
while  Joseph  pointed  out  the  phces  of  sacred  renown ;  then 
ihey  went  down  into  the  valley  to  the  well  which  was  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  marrellons  exploits  of  David's  strong 
men.  The  narrow  space  was  crowded  with  people  and  an- 
imals. A  fear  came  upon  Joseph — a  fear  lest,  if  the  town 
were  so  thronged,  there  might  not  be  honse-room  for  the 
ffentle  Mary.  Withont  delay,  he  hurried  on,  past  the  pil* 
utr  pf  stone  marking  the  tomb  of  Rachel,  up  the  gardened 
slope,  saluting  none  of  the  many  persons  he  met  on  the  way, 
untU  he  stopped  before  the  ponal  of  the  khan  that  then 
stood  outside  the  village  gates,  near  a  junction  of  roada 


CHAPTER  IX. 

To  understand  thoroughly  what  hapj>ened  to  the  Naza^ 
tene  at  the  khan,  the  reader  must  be  reminded  that  Eastern 
inns  were  different  from  the  inns  of  the  Western  world. 
They  were  called  khans,  from  the  Persian,  and,  in  simplest 
form,  were  fenced  enclosures,  without  house  or  shed,  often 
without  a  gate  or  entrance.  Their  sites  were  chosen  with 
reference  to  shade,  defence,  or  water.  Such  were  the  inns 
that  sheltered  Jacob  when  he  went  to  seek  a  wife  in  Padan*- 
Aram.  Their  like  may  be  seen  at  this  day  in  the  stopping- 
places  of  the  desert  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them, 
especially  those  on  the  roads  between  great  cities,  like  Je* 
rusalem  and  Alexandria,  were  princely  establishments,  mon- 
uments to  the  piety  of  the  kings  who  built  them.  In  ordi- 
nary^ however,  they  were  no  more  than  the  house  or  posses- 
sion of  a  sheik,  in  which,  as  in  headquarters,  he  swayed 
his  tribe.  Lodging  the  traveller  was  the  least  of  their  uses  ^ 
they  were  marlets,  factories,  forts ;  places  of  assemblage 
and  residence  for  merchants  and  artisans  quite  as  much  as 
places  of  shelter  for  belated  and  wandering  wayfarers 
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Within  ifa»ir  waUst  all  the  year  round,  oceoned  the  mnlti- 
plied  daily  tnmsactiona  of  a  town. 

The  siognlar  management  of  iheee  hostelriee  waa  the 
feature  likely  to  strike  a  Western  mind  with  most  force. 
There  was  no  host  or  hostess ;  no  clerk,  cook,  or  kitchen ;  a 
steward  at  the  gate  was  all  the  assertion  of  goyermnent  or 
proprietorship  anywhere  visible.  Strangers  arriTing  stayed 
at  will  without  rendering  acconnt.  A  consequence  of  the 
system  was  that  whoever  came  had  to  bring  nis  food  and 
culinary  outfit  with  him,  or  buy  them  of  dealers  in  the 
khan.  The  same  rule  held  good  as  to  his  bed  and  bed- 
ding, and  forage  for  his  beasts.  Water,  rest,  shelter,  and 
protection  were  all  he  looked  for  f rqm  the  proprietor,  and 
they  were  gratuities.  The  peace  of  synagogues  was  some- 
times broken  by  brawling  disputants,  but  that  of  the  khana 
never.  The  houses  and  all  their  appurtenances  were  sa- 
cred :  a  well  was  not  more  so. 

The  khan  at  Bethlehem,  before  which  Joseph  and  his 
wife  stopped,  was  a  good  specimen  of  its  class,  being  nei- 
ther very  primitive  nor  very  princely.  The  building  was 
purely  Oriental ;  that  is  to  say,  a  quadrangular  block  of 
rouffn  stones,  one  story  hi^h,  flat-roofed,  externally  un- 
broken by  a  window,  and  with  but  one  principal  entrance 
—ft  doorway,  which  was  also  a  gateway,  on  the  eastern 
nde,  or  front.  The  road  ran  by  the  door  so  near  that  the 
dudk  dust  half  covered  the  linteL  A  fence  of  flat  rocks, 
beginning  at  the  northeastern  comer  of  the  pile,  extended 
many  yaras  down  the  slope  to  a  point  from  whence  it 
swept  westwardly  to  a  limestone  bluff ;  making  what  was 
in  the  highest  degree  essential  to  a  respectable  khan — a 
safe  enclosure  for  animals. 

In  a  village  like  Bethlehem,  as  there  was  but  one  sheik, 
there  could  not  well  be  more  than  one  khan ;  and,  though 
bom  in  the  place,  the  Nazarene,  from  long  residence  else- 
where, had  no  claim  to  hospitality  in  the  town.  More* 
over,  the  enumeration  for  which  he  was  coming  might  be 
the  work  of  weeks  or  months ;  Roman  deputies  in  the  prov- 
inces were  proverbially  slow ;  and  to  impose  himself  and 
wile  for  a  period  so  uncertain  upon  acquaintances  or  rela- 
tions was  out  of  the  question.  So,  before  he  drew  nigh  the 
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great  house,  wbile  he  was  yet  climbing  the  slope,  in  the 
steep  places  toiling  to  hasten  tro  donkey,  the  fear  that  he 
might  not  find  accommodations  in  the  khan  became  a  pain- 
fnl  anxiety ;  for  he  found  the  road  thronged  with  men  and 
boys  who,  with  great  ado,  were  taking  their  cattle,  horses^ 
and  camels  to  and  from  the  valley,  some  to  water,  some  to 
the  neighboring  caves.  And  when  he  was  come  close  by, 
his  alarm  was  not  allayed  by  the  discovery  of  a  crowd  in* 
vesting  the  door  of  the  establishment,  while  the  enclosure 
adjoining,  broad  as  it  was,  seemed  already  full. 

*^  We  cannot  reach  the  door,"  Joseph  said,  in  his  slow 
way.  "  Let  us  stop  here,  and  learn,  ii  we  can,  what  has 
happened.** 

The  wife,  without  answering,  quietly  drew  the  wimple 
adde.  The  look  of  fatigue  at  first  upon  her  face  changed 
to  one  of  interest  She  found  herself  at  the  edge  of  an  as- 
semblage that  could  not  be  other  than  a  matter  of  curiosity 
to  her,  although  it  was  common  enough  at  the  khans  on 
any  of  the  highways  which  the  great  caravans  were  accus- 
tomed to  traverse.  There  were  men  on  foot,  running  hith- 
er and  thither,  talking  shrilly  and  in  all  the  tongues  of 
Syria;  men  on  horseback  screaming  to  men  on  camels; 
men  struggling  doubtfully  with  fractious  cows  and  fright- 
ened sheep ;  men  peddling  bread  and  wine ;  and  among 
the  mass  a  herd  of  boys  apparently  in  chase  of  a  herd  of 
dogs.  Everybody  and  everything  seemed  to  be  in  motion 
at  the  same  time.  Possibly  the  fair  spectator  was  too 
weary  to  be  long  attracted  by  the  scene ;  in  a  little  while 
she  sighed,  and  settled  down  on  the  pillion,  and,  as  if  in 
search  of  peace  and  rest,  or  in  expectation  of  some  one, 
looked  oft  to  the  south,  and  up  to  the  tall  cliffs  of  the 
Mount  of  Paradise,  then  faintly  reddening  under  the  set- 
ting sun. 

While  she  was  thus  looking,  a  man  pushed  his  way  out 
of  the  press,  and,  stopping  close  by  the  donkey,  faced  about 
with  an  angry  brow.    The  Nazarene  spoke  to  him. 

*•  As  I  am  what  I  take  you  to  be,  good  friend — a  son  of 
Judah — ^may  I  ask  the  cause  of  this  multitude  ?" 

The  stranger  turned  fiercely;  but,  seeing  the  solemn 
"countenance  of  Joseph,  so  in  keeping  with  his  deep,  slow 
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voice  and  speech,  he  nosed  his  hmid  in  half-salatadon,  and 
leplied, 

^  Peace  be  to  yon,  Babbi  I  I  am  a  son  of  Jndah,  and 
will  answer  joo.  I  dwell  in  Beth-Bagon,  whichf  you  faiow, 
is  in  what  used  to  be  the  land  of  the  tribe  of  Dan.'' 

^  On  the  road  to  Joppa  from  Modin,"  said  Joseph. 

**  Ah,  yon  have  been  in  Beth-Dagon,"  the  man  said,  his 
face  softening  yet  more.  '^  What  wanderers  we  of  Judah 
are  t  I  have  been  away  from  the  ridge-— old  Ephrath,  as  our 
father  Jacob  called  it — ^for  many  years.  Wnen  the  proc- 
lamation went  abroad  re^uirinff  all  Hebrews  to  be  num- 
bered at  the  cities  of  their  birm —  That  is  my  business 
here,  Rabbi" 

Joseph's  face  remained  stolid  as  a  mask,  while  he  re- 
marked^ *'  T  have  come  for  that  also — I  and  my  wife.'* 

The  stranger  glanced  at  Mary  and  kept  silence.  She  was 
looking  up  at  the  bald  top  of  Gredor.  The  sun  touched 
her  upturned  face,  and  filled  the  violet  depths  of  her  eyes ; 
and  upon  her  parted  lips  trembled  an  aspiration  which 
could  not  have  been  to  a  mortal  For  the  moment,  all  the 
humanity  of  her  beauty  seemed  refined  away :  she  was  as 
we  fancy  they  are  who  sit  close  by  the  gate  in  the  trans- 
figuring light  of  Heaven.  The  Beth-Dagonite  saw  the  orig- 
inal of  what,  centuries  after,  came  as  a  vision  of  genius 
to  8an2io  the  divine,  and  left  him  immortal 

*^  Of  what  was  I  speaking  ?  Ah  1  I  remember.  I  was 
about  to  say  that  when  I  heard  of  the  order  to  come  here, 
I  was  angry.  Then  I  thought  of  the  old  hill,  and  the  town, 
and  the  valley  falling  away  into  the  depths  of  Oedron ;  of 
the  vines  and  orchards,  and  fields  of  grain,  unfailing  since 
the  days  of  Boaz  and  Ruth ;  of  the  familiar  mountains — 
Gedor  here,  Gibeah  yonder.  Mar  Elias  there — which,  when 
I  was  a  boy,  were  the  walls  of  the  world  to  me ;  and  I  for- 
gave the  tyrants  and  came — I,  and  Rachel,  my  wife,  and 
Deborah  and  Michal,  our  roses  of  Sharon." 

The  man  paused  asain,  looking  abruptly  at  Mary,  who 
was  now  looking  at  him  and  listening.  Then  he  said, 
•*  Rabbi,  will  not  your  wife  go  to  mine  ?  You  may  see  her 
yonder  with  the  children,  under  the  leaning  olive-tree  at 
the  bend  of  the  road.    I  tell  you  " — ^he  turned  to  Joseph 
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and  spoke  positively — *^  I  tell  yoa  the  Uum  is  f olL  It  ifl 
naeless  to  ask  at  the  ffate." 

Joseph's  will  was  slow,  like  his  mind ;  he  hesitated,  but 
at  lencth  replied,  **The  offer  is  kind.  Whether  there  be 
room  for  us  or  not  in  the  honse,  we  will  go  see  year  peo' 
pie.  Let  me  speak  to  the  gate-keeper  myself.  I  will  re- 
turn quickly." 

And,  putting  the  leading-strap  in  the  stranger's  hand^  he 
pushed  mto  the  stirring  crowd. 

The  keeper  sat  on  a  great  cedar  block  outside  tne  gate. 
Against  the  waU  behind  him  leaned  a  javelin.  A  dog 
squatted  on  the  block  by  his  side. 

**lhe  peace  of  Jehovah  be  with  you,"  said  Joseph,  at 
last  confronting  the  keeper. 

**  What  you  give,  may  you  find  again ;  and,  when  found, 
be  it  many  times  multipked  to  you  and  yours,"  returned 
the  watchman,  gravely,  though  without  moving. 

<*I  am  a  Bethlehemite,"  said  Joseph,  in  his  most  deliV 
erate  way.    "  Is  there  not  room  for — " 

**  There  is  not" 

^  You  may  have  heard  of  ihe — Joseph  of  Nazareth.  This 
is  the  house  of  my  fathers.    I  am  of  the  line  of  David.** 

These  words  held  the  Nazarene's  hope.  If  they  &iled 
himt  further  appeal  was  idle,  even  that  of  the  offer  of  manj 
shekels.  To  be  a  son  of  Judah  was  one  thing— -in  the  tri- 
bal opinion  a  great  thing ;  to  be  of  the  house  of  David  was 
vet  another ;  on  the  tongue  of  a  Hebrew  there  could  be  no 
higher  boast.  A  thousand  years  and  more  had  passed 
since  the  boyish  shepherd  became  the  successor  of  Saul  and 
founded  a  royal  family.  Wars,  calamities,  other  kings,  and 
the  cotmtless  obscuring  processes  of  time  had,  as  respects 
fortune,  lowered  his  descendants  to  the  common  Jewish 
level ;  tiie  bread  they  ate  came  to  them  of  toil  never  more 
humble  ^  yet  they  had  the  benefit  of  history  sacredly  kept, 
of  which  genealogy  was  the  first  chapter  and  the  last ;  they 
could  not  become  unknown ;  while,  wherever  they  went  in 
Israel,  acquaintance  drew  after  it  a  respect  amounting  to 
reverence. 

If  this  were  so  in  Jerusalem  and  elsewhere,  certainly  ono 
of  the  sacred  line  might  reasonably  rely  upon  it  at  the 
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toot  of  iha  Uum  of  Bethlebenu  To  say,  m  Joseph  stid, 
MThis  18  the  house  of  my  fathers,'*  was  to  sav  the  truth 
most  simply  and  literally ;  for  it  was  the  very  house  Both 
ruled  as  we  wife  of  Boas  i  the  very  house  iu  which  Jesse 
and  his  ten  sons,  David  the  youngest,  were  bom ,  the  very 
house  in  which  Samuel  came  seeking  a  king,  and  found 
him ;  the  very  house  which  David  gave  to  the  son  of  Bar 
lillai,  the  friendly  Oileadite ;  the  very  house  in  which  Jere 
miah,  by  prayer,  rescued  the  remnant  of  his  race  flying  be 
fore  the  ^bvlonians. 

The  appeal  was  not  without  effect  The  keeper  of  the 
gate  slid  down  from  the  cedar  block,  and,  laying  his  hand 
upon  his  beard,  said,  respectfully,  **  Biabbi,  I  cannot  tell  you 
when  this  door  first  opened  in  welcome  to  the  traveller, 
but  it  was  m<»re  than  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  in  aU  that 
time  there  is  no  known  instance  of  a  good  man  turned 
away,  save  when  there  was  no  room  to  rest  him  in.  If  it 
has  been  so  with  the  stranger,  just  cause  must  the  steward 
have  who  says  no  to  one  of  the  line  of  David.  Wherefore, 
I  salute  yon  again ;  and,  if  you  care  to  go  with  me,  I  will 
show  yon  that  therei  is  not  a  lodgin^lace  left  in  the 
house ;  neither  in  the  chambers,  nor  m  the  lewens,  nor 
in  the  court— not  even  on  the  rool  May  I  ask  when  you 
earner 

«  But  now.** 

The  keeper  smiled. 

<**The  stranger  that  dwelleth  with  yon  shall  be  as  one 
bom  among  you,  and  then  shalt  love  him  as  tiiysell*  Is 
not  that  the  law,  BabUr 

Joseph  was  silent 

''If  it  be  the  law,can  I  say  to  one  a  long  time  oome^ 
*Qq  thy  way;  another  is  here  to  take  thy  pl^ef  ** 

Yet  Joseph  held  his  peace. 

<*  And,  if  I  said  so,  to  whom  would  the  phuse  belongi 
See  the  many  that  have  been  waiting,  some  of  them  since 


^Who  are  aO  these  peopleT  asked  Joseph,  turning  to 
the  erowd     ^  And  why  are  they  here  at  this  time  f  * 

^  That  which  donbtless  brought  you,  Babbi — ^the  decree 
at  the  CflDsar  ''-^^he  keeper  throw  an  interrogative  glance 
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at  the  Nazarene,  then  contmned — **  brought  most  of  those 
who  have  lodging  in  the  honse.  And  yesterday  the  caravan 
|MB8sing  from  Damascus  to  Arabia  and  Lower  E^ypt  ar- 
rived.   These  yon  see  here  belong  to  it— men  and  camels.** 

Still  Joseph  persisted* 

**  The  court  is  laige,**  he  said. 

'<  Tes,  but  it  is  heaped  with  cargoes — ^with  bales  of  fiolk, 
and  pockets  of  spices,  and  goods  of  every  kind.'* 

Then  for  a  moment  the  face  of  the  applicant  lost  its  sto^ 
lidity ;  the  lustreless,  staring  eyes  dropped.  With  some 
warmth  he  next  said,  ^*  I  do  not  care  for  myself,  but  I  have 
with  me  my  wife,  and  the  night  is  cold— colder  on  these 
heights  than  in  Nazareth.  She  cannot  live  in  the  open  ain 
Is  there  not  room  in  the  town  f" 

<<  These  people  ** — ^the  keeper  waved  his  hand  'm  the 
throng  before  the  door — *^  have  all  besought  the  town,  and 
they  report  its  accommodations  all  engaged.** 

Again  Joseph  studied  the  ground,  saying,  half  to  himself 
**  She  is  so  young  I  if  I  make  her  bed  on  the  hill|  the  frosts 
will  kill  her." 

Then  he  spoke  to  the  keeper  again. 

**It  may  be  you  knew  her  parents,  Joachim  and  Anna, 
once  of  Bethlehem,  and,  like  myself,  of  the  line  of  David.** 

**  Tes,  I  knew  them.  They  were  good  people.  That  was 
in  my  youth.** 

This  time  the  keeper's  eyes  sought  the  ground  in  thought. 
Suddenly  he  raised  his  head. 

*'  If  I  cannot  make  room  for  you,**  he  said,  ^  1  cannot 
turn  you  away.  Rabbi,  I  will  do  the  best  I  can  for  yoa» 
How  many  are  of  your  party  ?" 

Joseph  reflected, then  replied,^ My  wife  and  a  friend 
with  his  family,  from  Beth-Dagon,  a  little  town  over  by 
Joppa:  in  all,  six  of  us." 

**  Very  well  You  shall  not  lie  out  on  the  ridge.  Bring 
▼our  people,  and  hasten ;  for,  when  the  sun  goes  down  be* 
nind  the  mountain,  you  know  the  night  comes  quickly^ 
and  it  is  nearly  there  now.*' 

**  I  give  you  the  blessing  of  the  houseless  traveller ;  that 
of  the  sojourner  will  follow."    * 

So  sayingy  the  Naairene  went  back  joyfully  to  Mary 
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and  the  Beth-Dagoxdte.  In  a  little  while  the  latter  brought 
op  his  family,  the  women  mounted  on  donkej&  The  wife 
was  toatronly,  the  daughters  were  images  of  what  she  must 
have  been  in  yonth ;  and  as  they  drew  nigh  the  door,  the 
keeper  knew  them  to  be  <^  the  hnmble  cUus. 

««This  is  she  of  whom  I  spoke/*  said  the  Nasarenef 
'^and  these  are  oar  friends.'* 

Mary's  veil  was  raised* 

**Blae  eyes  and  hidr  of  gold,**  mattered  the  steward  to 
himself y  seeing  but  her.  **  So  looked  the  young  king  when 
he  went  to  sing  before  SaaL" 

Then  he  took  the  leading-strap  from  Joseph  and  sud  to 
Mary,  <^  Peace  to  yon,  0  daughter  of  David  T'  Then  to  the 
others,  <«  Peace  to  yon  all  T  Then  to  Joseph, «  Rabbi,  fol- 
low me."  ^ 

The  party  were  conducted  into  a  wide  passage  paved 
with  stone,  from  which  they  entered  the  court  of  Sie  Khim. 
To  a  stranger  the  scene  would  have  been  curious ;  but  thev 
noticed  the  lewens  that  yawned  darkly  upon  them  from  aU 
sides,  and  the  court  itself,  only  to  remark  how  crowded 
they  were.  By  a  lane  reserved  in  the  stowage  of  the  car* 
goes,  and  thence  by  a  passage  similar  to  the  one  at  the  en« 
trance,  they  emerged  into  the  enclosure  adjoining  the  house, 
and  came  upon  camels,  horses,  and  donkeys,  tethered  and 
dozing  in  close  groups;  among  them  were  the  keepers, 
men  of  many  hmds ;  and  they,  too,  slept  or  kept  silent 
watch.  They  went  down  the  slope  of  the  crowded  yard 
slowly,  for  the  duU  carriers  of  the  women  had  wills  of  weir 
own«  At  length  they  turned  into  a  path  running  towards 
the  gray  limestone  blujS  overlooking  the  khan  on  the 
west 

^  We  are  going  to  the  cave,"  «ud  Joseph,  laconically. 

The  guide  lingered  tiU  Maiy  came  to  his  side. 

^  The  cave  to  which  we  are  going,"  he  said  to  her,  ^  must 
have  been  a  resort  of  your  ancestor  David.  From  the  field 
below  us,  and  from  the  well  down  in  the  valley,  he  used  to 
drive  his  flocks  to  it  for  safety ;  and  afterwardsi  when  he 
was  king,  he  came  back  to  the  old  house  here  lor  rest  and 
liealth,  bringing  great  trains  of  animals.  The  mangers  yet 
as  they  were  in  his  day.    Better  a  bed  upon  the 
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floor  where  he  has  slept  than  one  in  the  conrt-yard  or  out 
by  the  roadside.    Ah,  here  is  the  house  before  the  cave  P* 

This  speech  mnst  not  be  taken  as  an  apology  for  the 
lodging  offered.  There  was  no  need  of  apology*  The 
place  was  the  best  then  at  disposal  The  guests  were  sim* 
pie  folks,  by  habits  of  life  easily  satisfied.  To  the  Jew  of 
that  period,  moreover,  abode  in  cayems  was  a  familiar  idea^ 
made  so  by  every-day  occurrences,  and  by  what  he  heard 
of  Sabbatlis  in  the  synagogues.  How  much  of  Jewish  his- 
tory, how  many  of  the  mobt  exciting  incidents  in  that  his- 
tory, had  transpired  in  caves  I  Tet  further,  these  people 
were  Jews  of  Bethlehem,  with  whom  the  idea  was  especisl* 
ly  commonplace ;  for  their  locality  abounded  with  caves 
ffreat  and  small,  some  of  which  had  been  dwelling-places 
from  the  time  of  the  Emim  and  HoHtes.  No  more  was 
there  offence  to  them  in  the  fact  that  the  cavern  to  which 
they  were  being  taken  had  been,  or  was,  a  stable.  They 
were  the  descendants  of  a  race  of  herdsmen,  whose  flocu 
habitually  shared  both  their  habitations  and  wanderings. 
In  keeping  with  a  custom  derived  from  Abraham,  the  tent 
of  the3edawin  yet  shelters  his  horses  and  children  alike. 
So  they  obeyed  the  keeper  cheerfully,  and  gazed  at  the 
house,  feeling  only  a  natural  curiosity.  Everything  assod* 
ated  with  the  history  of  David  was  interesting  to  them. 

The  building  was  low  and  narrow,  projecting  but  a  little 
from  the  rock  to  which  it  was  joined  at  the  rear,  and  wholly 
without  a  window.  In  its  blank  front  there  was  a  door,  swung 
on  enormous  hinges,  and  thickly  daubed  with  ocfareous  clay. 
While  the  wooden  bolt  of  the  lock  was  being  pushed  bacK, 
the  women  were  assisted  from  their  pillions.  Upon  the 
opening  of  the  door,  the  keeper  called  out, 

"Come  in P 

The  guests  entered,  and  stared  about  them.  It  became 
apparent  immediately  that  the  house  was  but  a  mask  or  cov- 
ermg  for  the  mouth  of  a  natural  cave  or  grotto,  probably 
forty  feet  long,  nine  or  ten  high,  and  twelve  or  nfteen  in 
width.  The  light  streamed  tbough  the  doorway,  over  aa 
uneven  floor,  falling  upon  piles  of  grain  and  fodder,  and 
earthenware  and  household  property,  occupying  the  centre 
of  the  chamber.  Along  the  sides  were  mangers,  low  enough 
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tcft  sheep,  and  built  of  stones  laid  in  oement  There  were 
no  stalls  or  jpaititions  of  any  Idnd.  Dost  and  chaff  yellowed 
the  floor,  filled  all  the  cretnoes  and  hollows^  and  thickened 
the  spider-webs,  which  dropped  from  the  ceiling  like  bits  of 
dirty  linen ;  otherwise  the  place  was  cleanly,  and,  to  appear- 
ance, as  comfortable  as  any  of  the  arched  lewens  of  the 
khan  proper.  In  fact,  a  cave  was  the  model  and  first  sug* 
gestion  of  the  lewen. 

^  Come  in  r  said  the  goide.  ^  These  piles  upon  the  floor 
are  for  travellers  Uke  yoorselves.  Take  what  of  them  yon 
need.'* 

Then  he  spoke  to  Mary. 

**  Qui  yon  rest  here  f* 

''The  place  is  sanctified,"  she  answered. 

^  I  leave  yon  then.    Peace  be  with  yon  all  P 

When  he  was  gone,  they  bneded  themselves  making  the 
cave  habitable.  

CHAPTER  X. 

At  a  certain  honr  in  the  evemng  the  shouting  and  stir  of 

the  people  in  and  about  the  khan  ceased ;  at  the  same  time, 

every  Israelite,  if  not  already  upon  his  feet,  arose,  solem- 

nized  his  &ce,  looked  towards  Jerusalem,  crossed  his  hands 

upon  his  breast,  and  prayed ;  for  it  was  the  sacred  ninth 

hour,  when  sacrifices  were  offered  in  the  temple  on  Moriah, 

and  6od  was  supposed  to  be  there.    When  the  hands  of 

the  worshippers  fell  down,  the  commotion  broke  forth 

again ;  everybody  hastened  to  bread,  or  to  make  his  pallet 

A  little  later,  the  lights  were  put  out,  and  there  was  si* 

lence,  and  then  sleep. 

«  «    *      •  •  «  « 

About  midnight  some  one  on  the  roof  cried  out,  **  What 
light  is  that  in  the  sky  f   Awake,  brethren,  awake  and  see  P 

The  people, half  asleep,  sat  up  and  looked;  then  they 
became  wide-awake,  though  wonder-struck.  And  the  stir 
spread  to  the  court  below,  and  into  the  lewens ;  soon  the 
entire  tenantry  of  the  house  and  court  and  enclosure  were 
out  gazing  at  the  sky. 

A^d  this  was  what  they  saw.    A  ray  of  light,  beginning 
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at  a  height  immeasurably  beyond  the  nearest  stars,  and 
dropping  obliquely  to  the  earth ;  at  its  top,  a  diminishing 
point ;  at  its  base,  many  furlongs  in  width ;  its  sides  blen£ 
ing  softly  with  the  darkness  of  the  night;  its  core  a  rose- 
ate electrical  splendor.  The  apparition  seemed  to  rest  on 
the  nearest  mountain  southeast  of  the  town,  making  a  pide 
corona  along  the  line  of  the  summit  The  khan  was 
touched  luminously,  so  that  those  upon  the  roof  saw  each 
other's  faces,  all  fiUed  with  wonder. 

Steadily,  through  minutes,  the  ray  lingered,  and  then 
the  wonder  changed  to  awe  and  fear ;  the  timid  trembled ; 
the  boldest  spoke  in  whispers. 

**  Saw  you  ever  the  like  P*  asked  one. 

**  It  seems  just  over  the  mountain  there.  I  cannot  tell 
what  it  is,  nor  did  I  ever  see  anything  like  it,"  was  the 
answer. 

''Can  it  be  that  a  star  has  burst  and  faDenP'  asked  an- 
other, his  tongue  faltering. 

«'  When  a  star  falls,  its  light  goes  out^ 

**  I  have  it  I"  cried  one,  confidently.  ''  The  shepherds 
have  seen  a  Uon,  and  made  fires  to  keep  him  from  the 
flocks." 

The  men  next  the  speaker  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  and 
said, ''  Yes,  that  is  it  I  The  flocks  were  grazing  in  the  val« 
ley  over  there  to-day." 

A  bystander  dispelled  the  comfort. 

''No, no!  Though  all  the  wood  in  all  the. valleys  of 
Judah  was  brought  together  in  one  pile  and  fired,  the 
blaze  would  not  throw  a  light  so  strong  and  high." 

After  that  there  was  silence  on  the  house-top7  broken 
but  once  again  while  the  mystery  continued. 

"  Brethren  I"  exclaimed  a  Jew  of  venerable  mien, "  what 
we  see  is  the  ladder  our  father  Jacob  saw  in  his  dreaok 
Blessed  be  the  Lord  God  of  our  fathers  V 


CHAPTER  XL 

A  uiLB  and  a  half,  it  may  be  two  miles,  southeast  of 
Bethlehem,  there  is  a  plain  separated  from  the  town  by  an 
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intenreninff  swell  of  tbe  moantaiiL  Berides  being  well 
gheltered  m>m  the  north  winds,  the  vale  was  covered  with 
a  growth  of  sycamore,  dwarf -oak,  and  pine  trees,  while  in 
the  glens  and  ravines  adjoining  there  were  thickets  of  olive 
and  mnlbeny;  all  at  this  season  of  the  year  invidoable  for 
the  support  of  sheep,  goats,  and  cattle,  of  which  the  wan- 
dering nocks  consisted. 

At  the  side  farthest  from  the  town,  close  under  a  bloff, 
there  was  an  extensive  mdrdh^  or  sheepcot,  ages  old.  In 
some  long-forgotten  foray,  the  building  had  been  unroofed 
and  almost  demolished.  The  enclosure  attached  to  it  re- 
mained intact,  however,  and  that  was  of  more  importance 
to  the  shepherds  who  drove  their  chaiges  thither  than  the 
house  itseu.  The  stone  wall  around  the  lot  was  high  as  a 
man's  head,  yet  not  so  high  but  that  sometimes  a  panther 
or  a  lion,  hungering  from  the  wilderness,  leaped  boldly  in. 
On  the  inner  side  of  the  wall,  and  as  an  additional  security 
against  the  constant  danger,  a  hedge  of  the  rhamnus  had 
been  planted,  an  invention  so  succeed  that  now  a  sparrow 
could  hardly  penetrate  the  overtopping  branches,  armed  as 
they  were  with  great  clusters  of  thorns  hard  as  spikes. 

The  day  of  the  occurrences  which  occupy  the  preceding 
chapters,  a  number  of  shepherds,  seeking  fresh  walks  for 
their  flocks,  led  them  up  to  this  plain ;  and  from  early 
morning  the  groves  had  been  made  ring  with  calls,  and  the 
blows  of  axes,  the  bleating  of  sheep  and  ffoats,  the  tinkling 
of  bells,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  barking  of  dogs. 
When  the  sun  went  down,  they  led  the  wav  to  the  mdrdft, 
and  by  nightfall  had  everything  safe  in  the  field ;  then  they 
kmdled  a  fire  down  by  the  gate,  partook  of  their  humble 
supper,  and  sat  down  to  rest  and  tiuk,  leaving  one  on  watch. 

%iere  were  six  of  these  men,  omitting  the  watchman ; 
and  afterwhile  they  assembled  in  a  group  near  the  fire, 
some  sitting,  some  lying  prone.  As  tnev  went  bareheaded 
habitually,  their  hair  stood  .out  in  thick,  coarse,  sunburnt 
shocks ;  their  beard  covered  their  throats,  and  fell  in  mats 
down  the  breast;  mantles  of  the  skin  of  kids  and  lambs, 
with  the  fleece  on,  wrapped  them  from  neck  to  knee,  leav* 
vug  the  arms  exposed ;  broad  belts  girthed  the  rude  gar- 
ments to  their  waists ;  their  sandals  were  of  the  coaraest 
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qoahty ;  from  their  right  shoulders  hnnff  scrips  containtng 
rood  and  selected  stones  for  slings,  with  which  they  were 
armed ;  on  the  ground  near  each  one  lay  his  crook,  a  sym* 
bol  of  his  calling  and  a  weapon  of  offence* 

Bach  were  the  shepherds  of  Jadeal  In  appearance, 
rongh  and  savage  as  the  gannt  dogs  sitting  with  them 
around  the  blaze ;  in  fact,  simple-minded,  tender-hearted ; 
effects  due^  in  part,  to  the  primitiye  life  they  led,  but  chiefly 
to  their  constant  care  of  things  lovable  and  Lelpless. 

Thev  rested  and  talked ;  and  their  talk  was  all  about 
their  flocks,  a  dull  theme  to  the  world,  yet  a  theme  which 
was  aU  the  world  to  themi*  If  in  narrative  they  dwelt  loiur 
upon  affairs  of  trifling  moment;  if  one  of  them  omitted 
nothing  of  detail  in  recounting  the  loss  of  a  lamb,  the  rela- 
tion between  him  and  the  uiuortunate  should  be  remem* 
bered :  at  birth  it  became  his  charge,  his  to  keep  aQ  its 
days,  to  help  over  the  floods,  to  carry  down  the  noUows, 
to  name  and  train ;  it  was  to  be  his  companion,  his  object 
of  thought  and  interest,  the  subject  of  his  will ;  it  was  to 
enliven  and  share  his  wanderings ;  in  its  defence  he  might 
be  called  on  to  face  the  lion  or  robber — ^to  die. 

The  great  events,  such  as  blotted  out  nations  and  changed 
the  mastery  of  the  world,  were  trifles  to  them,  if  perchance 
they  came  to  their  knowledge.  Of  what  Herod  was  doing 
m  this  city  or  that»  building  palaces  and  gymnasia,  and  in- 
dulgmg  forbidden  practices,  they  occasionally  heard*  Ab 
was  her  habit  in  those  days,  Rome  did  not  wait  for  people 
slow  to  inquire  about  her  ^  she  came  to  them.  Over  the 
hills  along  which  he  was  leading  his  lagging  herd,  or  in  the 
fastnesses  in  which  he  was  hiding  them,  not  unfrequentlj 
the  shepherd  was  startled  by  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and, 
peering  out,  beheld  a  cohort,  sometimes  a  legion,  m  march ; 
and  when  the  glittering  crests  were  gone,  and  the  excite* 
ment  incident  to  the  mtrusion  over,  he  bent  himself  to 
evolve  the  meaning  of  the  eagles  and  gilded  globes  of  the 
soldiery,  and  the  charm  of  a  me  so  the  opposite  of  his  own. 

Yet  these  men,  rude  and  simple  as  they  were,  had  a 
knowledge  and  a  wisdom  of  their  own.  On  Sabba^s  they 
were  accustomed  to  purify  themselves,  and  go  up  into  the 
synagogues,  and  sit  on  the  benches  farthest  from  the  ark 
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When  the  efaaszan  bore  the  Tarak  roand,  none  kissed  it 
with  greater  test;  when  the  sheiiach  read  the  text,  none 
listened  to  the  interpreter  with  more  absolnte  faith ;  and 
none  took  away  with  them  more  of  the  elder's  sermon,  or 
gave  it  more  thought  afterwards.  In  a  verse  of  the  Shema 
they  found  all  the  learning  and  all  the  law  of  their  simple 
lives — that  their  Lord  was  One  Ood,  and  that  they  most 
love  him  with  all  their  souls.  And  they  loved  him,  and 
snch  was  their  wisdom,  surpassing  that  of  kings. 

While  they  talked,  and  before  the  first  watch  was  over, 
one  by  one  the  shepherds  went  to  sleep,  each  lying  where 
he  had  sat 

The  night,  like  most  nights  of  the  winter  season  in  the 
hill  country,  was  clear,  crisp,  and  sparkling  with  stars. 
There  was  no  wind.  The  atmosphere  seemed  never  so 
pure,  and  the  stillness  was  more  than  silence;  it  was  a 
holy  hush,  a  warning  that  heaven  was  stooping  low  to 
whisper  some  good  thing  to  the  listening  earth. 

By  the  gate,  hugging  his  mantle  close,  the  watchman 
walked ;  at  times  he  stopped,  attracted  by  a  stir  among 
the  sleeping  herds,  or  by  a  jackal's  cry  off  on  the  moun- 
tain-side. The  midniffht  was  slow  coming  to  him ;  but  at 
last  it  came.  His  task  was  done ;  now  for  the  dreamless 
sleep  with  which  labor  blesses  its  wearied  children  I  He 
moved  towards  the  fire,  but  paused ;  a  light  was  breaking 
around  him,  soft  and  white,  like  the  moon's.  He  waited 
breathlessly.  The  light  deepened;  things  before  in- 
visible came  to  view ;  he  saw  the  whole  field,  and  all  it 
sheltered.  A  chill  sharper  than  that  of  the  frosty  air — a 
chill  of  fear — smote  hinu  He  looked  up ;  the  stars  were 
gone ;  the  light  was  dropping  as  from  a  window  in  the 
sky;  as  he  looked,  it  became  a  splendor;  theui^n  terror, 
he  cried, 

<* Awake,  awake!" 

Ujp  sprang  the  dogs,  and,  howlinff,  ran  away. 

The  nerds  rushed  together  bewildered.  ^ 

The  men  clambered  to  their  feet,  weapons  in  hand. 

^  What  is  it  f '  they  asked,  in  one  voice. 

«*8ee  r  cried  the  watchman,  **the  sky  is  on  fire  T 

Suddenly  the  light  became  intolerably  bright,  and  they 
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coyered  their  eyes,  and  dropped  npon  their  knees ;  then, 
as  their  souls  shrank  with  fear,  they  fell  npon  their  faces 
hlind  and  fainting,  and  would  have  died  had  not  a  voice 
said  to  them, 

"Fear  not  I" 

And  they  listened. 

"Fear  not:  for  hehold,  I  bring  you  good  tidings  of 
great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all  people." 

The  voice,  in  sweetness  and  soothing  more  than  hnmani 
and  low  and  clear,  penetrated  all  their  being,  and  filled 
them  with  assurance.  They  rose  upon  their  knees,  and, 
looking  worshipfully,  beheld  in  the  centre  of  a  great  glory 
the  appearance  of  a  man,  clad  in  a  robe  intensely  white ; 
above  its  shoulders  towered  the  tops  of  wings  shining  and 
folded ;  a  star  over  its  forehead  glowed  with  steady  lustre, 
brilliant  as  Hesperus ;  its  hands  were  stretched  towards  them 
in  blessing:  its  face  was  serene  and  divinely  beautifuL 

They  had  often  heard,  and,  in  their  simple  way,  talked, 
of  angels ;  and  they  doubted  not  now,  but  said,  in  their 
hearts,  The  glory  of  God  is  about  us,  and  this  is  he  who  of 
old  came  to  the  prophet  by  the  river  of  UlaL 

Directly  the  angel  continued : 

"  For  unto  you  is  bom  this  day,  in  the  city  of  David,  a 
Saviour,  which  is  Christ  the  Lord !" 

A^ain  there  was  a  rest,  while  the  words  sank  into  their 
mxads. 

"  And  this  shall  be  a  sign  unto  you,"  the  annunciator 
said  next.  "  Ye  shall  find  the  babe,  wrapped  in  swaddling- 
clothes,  lying  in  a  manger.'' 

The  herald  spoke  not  again ;  his  good  tidings  were  told ; 
yet  he  stayed  awhile.  Suddenly  Uie  light,  of  which  he 
seemed  the  centre,  turned  roseate  and  began  to  tremble ; 
then  up,  far  as  the  men  could  see,  there  was  flashing  of 
white  wings,  and  coming  and  going  of  radiant  forms,  and 
voices  as  of  a  multitude  chanting  in  unison, 

"  Glory  to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good- 
will towards  men  1" 

Not  once  the  praise,  but  many  times. 

Then  the  herald  raised  his  eyes  as  seeking  approval  of 
one  far  off;  his  wings  stirred,  and  spread  slowly  and 
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majesticallj,  on  their  upper  side  white  as  bdow,  in  the 
shadow  vari-tinted,  like  mother-of-pearl ;  when  they  were 
expanded  many  cubits  beyond  his  stature,  he  arose  Ufffatly, 
and,  without  effort,  floated  out  of  view,  talcing  the  light  up 
with  him.  Long  after  he  was  gone,  down  from  the  sky 
fell  the  refrain  in  measure  mellowed  by  distance,  "  Glory 
to  God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace,  good-will  tow* 
ards  men." 

When  the  shepherds  came  fully  to  their  senses,  they 
stared  at  each  other  stupidly,  until  one  of  them  said,  *<  U 
was  Gabriel,  the  Lord's  messenger  unto  men." 

None  answered. 

**  Christ  the  Lord  is  bom ;  said  he  not  so  T' 

Then  another  recovered  his  yoice,  and  replied,  '*  That  is 
what  he  said." 

^  And  did  he  not  also  say,  in  the  city  of  David,  which 
is  OUT  Bethlehem  yonder.  And  that  we  should  find  him  a 
babe  in  swaddling-clothes?" 

^*  And  lying  in  a  manger." 

The  first  speaker  gazed  into  the  fire  thoughtfully,  but  at 
length  said,  Hkc  one  possessed  of  a  sudden  resolve,  ^^  There 
is  but  one  place  in  Bethlehem  where  there  are  mangers ; 
but  one,  and  that  is  in  the  cave  near  the  old  khan.  Breth* 
ren,  let  us  go  see  this  thing  which  has  come  to  pass.  .The 
priests  and  doctors  have  been  a  long  time  looking  for  the 
Christ.  Now  he  is  bom,  and  the  Lord  has  given  us  a  sim 
by  which  to  know  him.     Let  us  go  up  and  worship  him* 

"But  the  flocks!" 

**  The  Lord  wiD  take  care  of  them.    Let  us  make  haste." 

Then  they  all  arose  and  left  the  mdrdh, 

%  %  %  *  %  % 

Around  the  mountain  and  through  the  town  they  passed, 
and  came  to  the  gate  of  the  khan,  where  there  was  a  man 
on  watch. 

"  What  would  you  have  ?"  he  asked. 

^*  We  have  seen  and  heard  great  things  to-night,"  they 
replied. 

"  Well,  we,  too,  have  seen  great  things,  but  heard  noth- 
ing.   What  did  you  hear  ?" 

^Let  us  go  down  to  the  caye  in  the  enclosure,  that  we 
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may  be  sure ;  then  we  will  tell  yon  alL  Come  with  ui^ 
and  see  for  yoarself.*' 

"  It  IB  a  fool's  errand.'* 

"  No,  the  Christ  is  bom." 

"  The  Christ  I    How  do  vou  know  T 

'*  Let  US  go  and  see  first" 

The  man  laughed  scomfnlly. 

"  The  Christ  indeed  I    How  are  you  to  know  him  f* 

**  He  was  bom  this  night,  and  is  now  lying  in  a  manger, 
so  we  were  told ;  and  there  is  but  one  place  in  Bethlehem 
with  mangers." 

"The  cave?" 

"Yes.    Come  with  us." 

They  went  through  the  court-yard  without  notice,  al- 
though there  were  some  up  even  then  talking  about  the 
wonderful  light  The  door  of  the  cavern  was  open.  A 
lantem  was  burning  within,  and  they  entered  unceremoni« 
ously. 

"I  give  you  peace,"  the  watchman  said  to  Joseph  and 
the  Beth-Dagonite.  "  Here  are  people  looking  for  a  child 
bora  this  night,  whom  they  are  to  know  by  finding  him  in 
swaddling-clothes  and  lying  in  a  manger." 

For  a  moment  the  face  of  the  stolid  Nazarene  was 
moved ;  tuming  away,  he  said,  "  The  child  is  Lere." 

They  were  led  to  one  of  the  mangers,  and  there  the 
child  was.  The  lantem  was  brought,  and  the  diepherds 
stood  by  mute.  The  little  oie  n^e  no  sign ;  it  was  as 
others  just  bom. 

"  Where  is  the  mother  9"  asked  the  watchman. 

One  of  the  women  took  the  baby,  and  went  to  Mary, 
lying  near,  and  put  it  in  her  arms.  Then  the  bystanders 
collected  about  tne  two. 

"  It  is  the  Christ  I"  said  a  shepherd,  at  last 

"  The  Christ  1"  they  ail  repeated,  falling  upon  their  knees 
in  worship.    One  of  them  repeated  several  times  over, 

"  It  is  the  Lord,  and  his  glory  is  above  the  earth  and 
heaven." 

And  the  simple  men,  never  doubting,  kissed  the  hem  of 
the  mother's  robe,  and  with  joyful  faces  departed.  In  the 
khan,  to  all  the  people  aroused  and  pressing  about  them. 
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fhef  toM  iheir  story;  and  throngli  ibe  town,  and  all  tha 
way  back  to  the  mdrdhy  they  chanted  the  refrain  of  the 
angels,  '*  Glory  to  Ood  in  the  highest^  and  on  earth  peace, 
good-will  towards  men  P 

The  story  went  abroad,  confirmed  by  the  light  so  gener- 
ally seen ;  and  the  next  day,  and  for  days  diereafter,  the 
cave  was  visited  by  cnrioos  crowds,  of  whom  some  be* 
lieyedt  thongh  the  greater  part  laoghed  and  mocked* 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Thb  efeventh  day  after  the  birth  of  the  chOd  in  the  cave^ 
about  mid-afternoon,  the  three  wise  men  approached  Jem* 
salem  by  the  road  from  Shechem*  After  crossing  Brook 
Cedron,  they  met  many  people,  of  whom  none  failed  to 
stop  and  look  after  them  cunonsly. 

Jndea  was  of  necessity  an  international  thoroughfare;  a 
narrow  ridge,  raised,  apparently,  by  the  pressore  of  the  des* 
ert  on  the  east,  and  the  sea  on  the  west,  was  aU  she  could 
claim  to  be;  over  the  ridge,  however,  nature  had  stretched 
the  line  of  trade  between  the  east  and  the  south;  and  tiiat 
was  her  wealth.  In  other  words,  the  riches  of  Jerusalem 
were  the  tolls  she  levied  on  passing  commerce.  Nowhere 
else,  consequently,  unless  in  Rome,  was  there  such  constant 
assemblage  of  so  many  people  of  so  many  different  nations; 
in  no  other  city  was  a  stranger  less  strange  to  the  residents 
than  within  her  walls  and  purlieus.  And  yet  these  three 
men  excited  the  wonder  of  all  whom  they  met  on  the  way 
to  thegate& 

A  cmld  belonging  to  some  women  sitting  by  the  road* 
fflde  opposite  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings  saw  tiie  party  com- 
ing; immediately  it  clapped  its  hands,  and  cried,  ^'Look, 
k>okI     What  pretty  bells  I    What  big  camels  T 

The  bells  were  silver;  the  camels,  as  we  have  seen,  were 
of  unusual  sise  and  whiteness,  and  moved  with  singular 
stateliness;  the  trappings  told  of  the  desert  and  of  long 
journeys  thereon,  and  also  of  ample  means  in  possession  of 
the  owners,  who  sat  under  the  litUe  canopies  exactly  as  they 
appeared  at  tho  rendezvous  beyond  the  JebeL  Yet  it  was 
6 
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not  the  bells  or  the  camels,  or  their  famitnre,  or  the  de- 
meanor of  the  riders,  that  were  so  wonderful  ^  it  was  the 
question  put  by  the  man  who  rode  foremost  of  the  three. 

The  approach  to  Jerusalem  from  the  north  is  across  a 
plain  which  dips  southward,  leaving  the  Damascus  Gate  in 
a  vale  or  hollow.  The  road  is  narrow,  but  deeply  cut  by 
long  use,Nind  in  places  diflScult  on  account  of  the  cobbles 
left  loose  and  dry  by  the  washing  of  the  rains.  On  either 
side,  however,  there  stretched,  in  the  old  time,  rich  fields 
and  handsome  olive -groves,  which  must,  in  luxurious 
growth,  have  been  beautiful,  especially  to  travellers  fresh 
nom  the  wastes  of  the  desert  In  this  road  the  three 
stopped  before  the  P&r^  in  front  of  the  Tombs. 

'*  Good  people,*'  said  Balthasar,  stroking  his  plaited  beard, 
and  bending  from  his  cot,  ^^  is  not  Jeru^em  close  by  f ' 

*'  Tes,**  answered  the  woman  into  whose  arms  the  child 
had  shrunk*  *^  If  the  trees  on  yon  swell  were  a  little  lower 
you  could  see  the  towers  on  the  market-place." 

Balthasar  gave  the  Greek  and  the  Hindoo  a  look,  then 
asked, 

**  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jewsf* 

The  women  gazed  at  each  other  without  reply 

**you  have  not  heard  of  himf 

**No.'» 

^<  Well,  tell  everybody  that  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the 
east,  and  are  come  to  worship  him." 

Thereupon  the  friends  rode  on.  Of  others  they  asked 
the  same  question,  with  like  result  A  large  company  whom 
they  met  going  to  the  Grotto  of  Jeremiah  were  so  aston- 
ished by  uie  inquiry  and  the  appearance  of  the  travellers 
that  they  turned  about  and  followed  them  into  the  city« 

So  much  were  the  three  occupied  with  the  idea  of  their 
mission  that  they  did  not  care  for  the  view  which  presently 
rose  before  them  in  the  utmost  magnificence:  for  the  vil« 
lage  first  to  receive  them  on  Bezetha;  for  Mizpah  and  Oli* 
vet,  over  on  their  left;  for  the  wall  behind  the  village,  with 
its  forty  tall  and  solid  towers,  superadded  partly  for  strength, 
partly  to  gratify  the  critical  taste  of  the  Hnglv  builder;  for 
the  same  towered  wiUl  bending  off  to  the  right,  with  many 
«n  angle,  and  here  and  there  an  embattled  gate,  up  to  the 
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three  great  white  piles  FhasaloBy  Ibiianmey  and  ffippieos; 
for  Zion,  tallest  of  the  hUls,  crowned  with  marble  palaces, 
and  neyer  so  beantif ol ;  for  the  glittering  terraces  of  the 
temple  on  Moriah,  admittedly  one  of  the  wonders  of  the 
eaortii;  for  the  re^  moontains  rimming  the  sacred  dtr 
round  abont  until  it  seemed  in  the  hollow  of  a  mighty  bowL 

They  came,  at  length,  to  a  tower  of  great  height  and 
strength,  overlooking  the  gate  which,  at  tbit  time,  answered 
to  the  present  Daimiscas  Gate,  and  nuurked  the  meeting- 
place  of  the  three  roads  from  Shechem,  Jericho,  and  Gibeon. 
A  Roman  goard  kept  the  passage-way.  By  this  time  the 
people  f oUowin^  the  camels  formed  a  train  soifficient  to  draw 
the  idlers  hanging  about  the  portal;  so  that  when  Balthasar 
stopped  to  speak  to  the  sentinel,  the  three  became  instantly 
the  centre  of  a  close  circle  eager  to  hear  all  that  passed* 

^  I  give  ^ou  peace,"  the  Egyptian  said,  in  a  clear  voice. 

The  sentmel  made  no  reply. 

^  We  have  come  great  distances  in  search  of  one  who  is 
bom  Ein^  of  the  Jews.    Can  you  tell  us  where  he  isf 

The  soldier  raised  the  visor  of  his  helmet,  and  called 
kudly.  From  an  apartment  at  the  right  of  the  passage  an 
officer  appeared. 

"Give  way,"  he  cried,  to  the  crowd  which  now  pressed 
closer  in;  and  as  they  seemed  slow  to  obey,  he  advanced 
twirling  his  javelin  vigorously,  now  right,  now  left;  and  so 
he  gained  room. 

"What  would  youT  he  asked  of  Balthasar,  speaking  io 
the  idiom  of  the  city. 

And  Balthasar  answered  in  the  same, 

"  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  JewsT 

"Herod!"  asked  the  officer,  confounded. 

"Herod's  kingship  is  from  Gssar;  not  Herod.** 

"There  is  no  other  Bang  of  the  Jews." 

"But  we  have  seen  the  star  of  him  we  seek,  and  come 
to  worship  him." 

The  Roman  was  perplexed. 

"Go  farther,"  he  said,  at  last  "Go  farther.  I  am  not 
a  Jew.  Cany  the  question  to  the  doctors  in  the  Temple, 
or  to  Hannas  the  priest,  or,  better  still,  to  Herod  himsell 
if  there  be  another  King  of  the  Jews,  he  will  find  him." 
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Thereupon  he  made  way  for  the  Btnmgers,  and  fhey 
passed  the  gate.  But,  before  entering  the  narrow  street, 
!balthasar  lingered  to  say  to  his  friends,  <*  We  are  sufficiently 
proclaimed.  By  midnight  the  whole  city  will  have  heard 
of  us  and  of  our  mission*    Let  us  to  the  khan  now/^ 


CHAPTER  Xm. 

That  eyening,  before  sunset,  some  women  were  washing 
elothes  on  the  upper  step  of  the  flight  that  led  down  into  tho 
basin  of  the  Pool  of  Siloam.  They  knelt  each  before  a 
broad  bowl  of  earthenware*  A  girl  at  the  foot  of  the  steps 
kept  them  supplied  with  water,  and  sang  while  she  filled 
the  jar.  The  song  was  cheerful,  and  no  doubt  li^^htened 
their  labor.  Occasionally  they  would  sit  upon  their  heels, 
and  look  up  the  slope  of  Ophel,  and  round  to  the  summit 
of  what  is  now  the  Mount  of  Offence,  then  faintly  glorified 
by  the  dying  sun. 

While  they  plied  their  hands,  rubbing  and  wringing  the 
clothes  in  the  bowls,  two  other  women  came  to  them,  each 
with  an  empty  jar  upon  her  shouldeiL 

**  Peace  to  you,"  one  of  the  new-comers  said. 

The  laborers  paused,  sat  up,  wrung  the  water  from  theit 
bands,  iftid  returned  the  salutation. 

**  It  is  nearly  night — ^time  to  quit" 

**  There  is  no  end  to  work,"  was  the  reply. 

**  But  there  is  a  time  to  rest,  and — ^" 

**  To  hear  what  may  be  passing,"  interposed  another. 

**  What  news  have  you  f ' 

**  Then  you  have  not  heard  f* 

"No." 

"  They  say  the  Christ  is  bom,"  said  the  newsmonger, 
plunging  into  her  story. 

It  was  curious  to  see  the  faces  of  the  laborers  bris^hten 
with  interest ;  on  the  other  side  down  came  the  jars,  idiich* 
in  a  moment,  were  turned  into  seats  for  their  owners. 

"  The  Christ !"  the  listeners  cried* 

"So  they  say." 
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^Everybody;  it  is  commoii  talk.** 

"Does  anybody  believe  itf* 

''This  afternoon  three  men  came  across  Brook  Cedroi 
on  the  road  from  Shechem,^  the  speaker  repliedi  circum* 
Btantially,  intending  to  smother  don bt  **  Eacn  one  of  them 
rode  a  came)  spbtless  white  ^d  larger  than  any  ever  be* 
fore  seen  in  JerudAiem. ' 

The  eyes  and  mouths  of  the  auditors  opened  wide. 

**  To  prove  how  great  and  rich  the  men  were^**  the  nai^ 
rator  continued,  *Uhey  sat  under  awnings  of  silk^  the 
buckles  of  their  saddles  were  of  gold,  as  was  the  fringe  of 
their  bridles ;  the  bells  were  of  silver,  and  made  real  musio. 
Nobody  knew  them;  they  looked  as  if  they  had  come  from 
the  ends  of  the  world*  Only  one  of  them  spoke,  and  of 
everybody  on  the  road,  even  the  women  and  children,  he 
asked  this  question — ^  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  of 
the  Jewsf  No  one  gave  them  answer — no  one  understood 
what  they  meant  |  so  they  passed  on,  leaving  behind  them 
this  saying:  *  For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east,  and  are 
come  to  worship  him.*  They  put  the  question  to  the  Ro- 
man at  the  gate ;  and  he,  no  wiser  than  the  simple  people 
on  the  road,  sent  them  up  to  Herod." 

"  Where  are  they  now  ?" 

**  At  the  khan.  Hundreds  have  been  to  look  at  them 
aheady,  and  hundreds  more  are  going."  , 

"Who  are  they?" 

**  Nobody  knows.  They  are  said  to  be  Persians — wise 
men  who  talk  with  the  stars — ^prophets,  it  may  be,  like 
Blijah  and  Jeremiah." 

"  What  do  they  mean  by  King  of  the  Jews!" 

"The  Christ,  and  that  he  is  just  bom." 

One  of  the  women  laughed,  and  resumed  her  work,  say« 
ing, "  Well,  when  I  see  Mm  I  will  believe." 

Another  followed  her  example :  "  And  I — ^well,  when  I 
see  him  raise  the  dead,  I  will  believe." 

A  third  said  quietly,  "  He  has  been  a  long  time  prom- 
ised.   It  will  be  enough  for  me  to  see  him  h^  one  leper." 

And  the  party  sat  talking  until  the  night  came,  and,  with 

tbe  help  of  the  frosty  air,  drove  them  home. 

•  •  •  «  *  % 
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Later  in  the  eyeningy  about  the  beginning  of  the  first 
watch,  there  was  an  assemblage  in  the  palaee  on  Mount 
Zion,  of  probably  fifty  persons,  who  never  came  together 
except  by  order  of  Herod,  and  then  only  when  he  had  de*^ 
manded  to  know  some  one  or  more  of  the  deeper  mysteries 
of  the  Jewish  law  and  history.  It  was,  in  short,  a  meeting 
of  the  teachers  of  the  colleges,  of  the  chief  priests,  and  of 
the  doctors  most  noted  in  the  city  for  learning — ^the  lead* 
ers  of  opinion,  expounders  of  the  different  creeds;  princes 
of  tiie  Sadducees;  Pharisaic  debaters;  calm,  softHspoken, 
stoical  philosophers  of  the  Essene  socialists. 

Hie  chamber  in  which  the  session  was  held  belonged  to 
one  of  the  interior  court-yards  of  the  palace,  and  was  quite 
laige  and  Romanesque.  The  fioor  was  tessellated  with 
marble  blocks ;  the  walls,  unbroken  by  a  window,  were 
frescoed  in  panels  of  saffron  yellow ;  a  divan  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  apartment,  covered  with  cushions  of  bright- 
yellow  cloth,  and  fashioned  in  form  of  the  letted  U,  the 
opening  towards  the  doorway;  in  the  arch  of  the  divan, 
or,  as  it  were,  in  the  bend  of  the  letter,  there  was  an  im* 
mense  bronze  tripod,  curiously  inlaid  with  gold  and  silver, 
over  which  a  chandelier  dropped  from  the  ceiling,  having 
seven  arms,  each  holding  a  lighted  lamp.  The  £van  and 
the  lamp  were  purely  Jewish. 

The  company  sat  upon  the  divan  after  the  style  of  Ori- 
entals, in  costume  singularly  uniform,  except  as  to  color. 
They  were  mostly  men  advanced  in  years ;  immense  beards 
covered  their  faces ;  to  their  large  noses  were  added  the 
effects  of  large  black  eyes,  deeply  shaded  by  bold  brows  ^ 
iheir  demeanor  was  grave,  dignified,  even  patriarchal  !■ 
brief,  their  session  was  that  of  the  Sanhedrim. 

He  who  sat  before  the  tripod,  however,  in  the  place  which 
may  be  called  the  head  of  the  divan,  having  all  the  rest  of 
his  associates  on  his  right  and  left,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
before  him,  evidently  president  of  the  meeting,  would  have 
instantly  absorbed  the  attention  of  a  spectator.  He  had 
been  cast  in  large  mould,  but  was  now  shnmken  and  stooped 
to  ghastliness ;  his  white  robe  dropped  from  his  shoul- 
ders in  folds  that  gave  no  hint  of  muscle  or  anything  but 
an  angular  skeleton*    His  hands,  half -concealed  by  sleeveff 
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«f  sQk,  white  and  crimson  striped,  were  clasped  npon  his 
knees.  When  he  spoke^  sometimes  the  first  finger  of  the 
ri^ht  hand  extendea  tremnloasl j ;  he  seemed  incapable  of 
omer  gesture.  Bat  his  head  was  a  splendid  dome.  A  few 
hairs,  whiter  than  fine-drawn  silver,  fringed  the  base ;  oVer 
a  broad,  ftill-sphered  skull  the  skin  was  drawn  close,  and 
shone  in  the  light  with  positive  brilliance;  the  temples 
were  deep  hollows,  from  which  the  forehead  beetled  like 
a  wrinkled  crag;  the  eyes  were  wan  and  dim;  the  nose 
was  pinched ;  and  all  the  lower  face  was  muffled  in  a  beard 
flowing  and  venerable  as  Aaron's.  Snch  was  HiUel  the 
Babylonian  I  The  line  of  prophets,  long  extinct  in  Israel, 
was  now  succeeded  by  a  line  of  scholars,  of  whom  he  was 
first  in  learning — a  prophet  in  all  but  the  divine  inspira- 
tion! At  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  six,  he  was  still 
Rector  of  theGreat  Ck>llege. 

On  the  t^ble  before  him  lay  outspread  a  roll  or  volume 
of  parchment  inscribed  with  Hebrew  characters;  behind 
him,  in  njfiaiting,  stood  a  page  ricUy  habited. 

There  had  been  discussion,  but  at  this  moment  of  Intro* 
duction  the  company  had  reached  a  conclusion ;  each  one 
was  in  an  attitude  of  rest,  and  the  venerable  Hillel,  without 
moving,  called  the  page. 

The  youth  advanced  respectfully. 

*^Qo  tell  the  king  we  are  ready  to  give  him  answer.** 

The  boy  hurried  &wa^« 

After  a  time  two  offiders  entered  and  stopped,  one  on 
each  side  the  door ;  after  them  slowly  followed  a  most  strik* 
ing  personage — an  old  man  clad  in  a  purple  robe  bordered 
with  scarlet,  and  girt  to  his  waist  by  a  band  of  gold  linked 
BO  fine  that  it  was  pliable  as  leather;  the  latdiets  of  his 
shoes  sparkled  witn  precious  stones;  a  narrow  crown 
wrought  in  Uigree  shone  outside  a  tarhooshe  of  softest 
crimson  plush,  which,  encasing  his  head,  fell  down  the  neck 
an^  shouJders,  leaving  the  throat  and  neck  exposed.  Instead 
of  a  seal,  a  dagger  dangled  from  his  belt  He  walked  with 
a  halting  step,  leaning  heavily  upon  a  staff.  Not  until  he 
reached  the  opening  of  the  divan  did  he  pause  or  look  up 
from  the  floor;  then,  as  for  the  first  time  conscious  of  the 
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oompaoTy  and  ronsed  by  their  presence,  he  raised  himselfi 
and  loosed  haughtily  ronnd,  like  one  startled  and  searching 
for  an  enemy — so  dark,  suspicions,  and  threatening  was  the 
fflance.  Snch  was  Herod  the  Great — a  bodjr  broken  by 
diseases,  a  conscience  seared  with  crimes,  a  mind  magnin* 
cently  capable,  a  soul  fit  for  brotherhood  with  the  CsBsars ; 
now  seven-and-sizty  years  old,  but  guarding  his  throne 
with  a  jealousy  never  so  vigilant,  a  power  never  so  despotic, 
and  a  cruelty  never  so  inexorable. 

There  was  a  general  movement  on  the  part  of  the  assem- 
blage— a  bending  forward  in  salaam  by  the  more  aged,  a 
rising^up  by  the  more  courtierly,  followed  by  low  genufleo- 
tions,  hands  npon  the  beard  or  breast 

His  observations  taken,  Herod  moved  on  until  at  the 
tripod  opposite  tiie  venerable  Hillel,who  met  his  cold 
glance  witn  an  inclination  of  the  head,  and  a  slight  lifting 
of  the  hands.  • 

**  The  answer  P^«dd  the  king,  with  iinperious  simplicity, 
addressing  Hillel,  and  planting  his  staff  before  him  wim 
both  han^L    "  The  answer  1" 

The  eyes  of  the  patriarch  glowed  mildly,  and,  nusing  his 
head,  and  looking  the  inquisitor  full  in  the  face,  he  an- 
swered, his  associates  giving  him  closest  attention, 

*<  With  thee,  O  king,  be  the  peace  of  Ood,  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  and  Jacob  P 

His  manner  was  that  of  invocation ;  changing  it,  he  re- 
Bumed: 

*<  Thou  hast  demanded  of  us  where  the  Christ  should  be 
bom.** 

The  king  bowed,  though  the  evil  eyes  remained  fixed 
upon  the  sage^s  face* 

**  That  is  the  question." 

^  Then,  O  king,  speaking  for  myself,  and  all  my  brethren 
here,  not  one  dissenting,  I  say,  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea." 

Hillel  fflanced  at  the  parchment  on  the  tripod ;  and,  point- 
ing with  his  tremulous  finger,  continued,  *' In  Bethlehem  of 
Jndea,  for  thus  it  is  written  by  the  prophet,  *  And  thou, 
Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judea,  art  not  the  least  among 
the  princes  of  Judah ;  for  out  of  thee  shall  come  a  gov- 
ernor that  shall  rule  my  people  IsraeL' " 
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Herod's  f^e  was  troubledf  and  Lis  eyes  fell  npon  tli0 
parchment  while  he  thought  Those  beholdiiiff  him  seaioe* ,. 
17  breathed;  they  spoke  not, nor  did  he.    At  length  he 
tamed  about  and  lert  the  chamber, 

^Brethren,** said  Hillel, «* we  are  dismissed.** 

The  company  then  arosci  and  in  groups  departed. 

**  Simeon,**  said  Hillel  again. 

A  man,  quite  fifty  years  old,  but  in  the  hearty  prime  cf 
life,  answered  and  came  to  him. 

<*Take  up  the  sacred  parchment,  my  son;  roll  it  ten' 
deriy.** 

The  order  was  obeyed. 

**'Sow  lend  me  thy  arm;  I  will  to  the  Etter.^ 

The  strong  man  stooped;  with  his  withered  hands  the 
old  man  took  the  ofEered  support,  and,  rising,  moyed  feebly 
to  the  door. 

9o  departed  the  famous  Bector,  and  Simeon,  his  son, 

who  was  to  be  his  successor  in  wisdom,  leamiug,  and  office. 
•  •  •  •  •  * 

Tet  later  m  the  eyening  the  wise  men  were  lying  in  a 
iewen  of  the  khan  awake.  The  stones  which  served  them 
as  pillows  raised  their  heads  so  they  could  look  out  of  the 
open  arch  mto  the  depths  of  the  sky ;  and  as  they  watched 
the  twinkling  of  the  stars,  they  thought  of  the  next  mani-' 
f estaticm.  Row  would  it  come  t  What  would  it  be  t  They 
were  in  Jerusalem  at  last;  they  had  asked  at  the  gate 
for  Him  they  sought;  they  had  borne  witness  of  his  bmh; 
it  remained  only  to  find  him ;  and  as  to  that,  they  placed 
$11  trust  in  the  Spirit.  Men  listening  for  the  voice  of  Gk>d, 
or  waiting  a  sign  from  Heaven,  cannot  sleep. 

While  they  were  m  this  condition,  a  man  stepped  in  nn* 
der  the  arch,  darkening  the  Iewen. 

^  Awake  The  said  to  them;  **I  bring  you  a  message 
which  will  not  be  put  ofL** 

They  all  sat  up. 

^  From  whom  f*  asked  the  Egyptian. 

•*  Herod  the  king." 

Bach  one  felt  his  spirit  thrilL 

**  Are  you  not  the  steward  of  the  khan  PBalthasar  asked 
next 
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«*  1  am.'* 

"What  would  the  kinff  with  usP 

^  His  measenger  is  wiUioat ;  let  him  answer." 

**  Tell  him,  then,  to  abide  our  coming.*' 

**  You  were  right,  0  my  brother  I"  said  the  Greek,  when 
tbe  steward  was  gone.  ^^  The  question  put  to  the  people 
on  the  road,  and  to  the  guard  at  the  gate,  has  ffiven  us 
quick  notoriety*    I  am  impatient ;  let  us  up  quicldy/* 

They  arose,  put  on  their  sandals,  girt  their  mantles  about 
them,  and  went  out. 

^  I  salute  you,  and  0ye  you  peace,  and  pray  your  par- 
don ;  but  my  master,  the  king,  has  sent  me  to  invite  you 
to  the  palace,  where  he  would  have  speech  with  you  pri* 
vately.^ 

Thus  the  messenger  discharged  his  duty. 

A  lamp  hung  in  the  entrance,  and  by  its  Bght  they 
looked  at  each  other,  and  knew  the  Spirit  was  upon  them. 
Then  the  Egyptian  stepped  to  the  steward,  and  said,  so  as 
not  to  be  hcSrd  by  the  others,  **  You  know  where  our  gooda 
are  stored  in  the  court,  and  where  our  camels  are  resting. 
While  we  are  ffone,  make  all  things  ready  for  our  depart- 
ure, if  it  should  be  needful.** 

**  Go  your  way  assured ;  trust  me,**  the  steward  replied. 

"  The  king's  will  is  our  will,**  said  Balthasar  to  the  mes- 
senger.   **  We  win  follow  you.** 

The  streets  of  the  Holy  City  were  narrow  then  as  now, 
but  not  so  rough  and  foul ;  for  the  great  builder,  not 
content  with  beauty,  enforced  cleanliness  and  convenience 
also.  FoUowingtheir  guide,  the  brethren  proceeded  with- 
out a  word.  Through  the  dim  starlight,  made  dimmer 
by  the  walls  on  both  sides,  sometimes  almost  lost  under 
bridges  connecting  the  house-tops,  out  of  a  low  ground 
they  ascended  a  hiS.  At  last  they  came  to  a  portal  reared 
across  the  way,  In  the  light  of  fires  blazing  before  it  in 
two  great  braziers,  they  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  structure, 
and  also  of  some  guards  leaning  motionlessly  upon  their 
arms.  They  passed  into  a  building  unchallenged.  Then 
by  passages  and  arched  halls  i  through  courts,  and  under 
colonnades  not  always  lighted;  up  long  flights  of  stairs, 
past  innumerable  cloisters  and  chambers,  they  were  con^ 
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daeted  into  a  tower  of  great  height    Suddenly  tlie  goide 
baltedf  and,  pointing  through  an  open  door,  said  to  them, 

<«  Enter.    The  king  is  there.** 

The  air  of  the  chmiber  mm  heavy  with  the  perfnme  of 
aandal-wood,  and  all  the  appointmenta  within  were  effemi- 
nately rich.  Upon  the  floor,  coToring  the  central  space,  a 
tufted  rag  was  spread,  and  npon  tluit  a  throne  was  set 
The  visitoTS  had  but  time,  howeTer,  to  catch  a  conf  ased 
idea  of  the  place— of  carved  and  g^t  ottomans  and  coaches ; 
of  fans  and  jars  and  musical  instraments ;  of  golden  candle- 
sticks gUtterinff  in  their  own  lighta;  of  walls  painted  in  the 
style  of  die  Tcuaptaons  Grecian  school,  one  look  at  which 
bad  made  a  Pharisee  hide  his  head  with  holy  horror. 
Herod,  sitting  upon  the  throne  to  receive  them,  clad  as 
when  at  the  conference  with  the  doctors  and  kwyers, 
ebdmed  all  their  minds. 

At  the  edge  of  the  rag,  to  which  they  advanced  nnin*  * 
nted,  they  prostrated  themselves.    The  king  touched  a 
belL    An  attendant  came  in,  and  placed  three  stools  be* 
fore  the  throne. 

^  Seat  yonrselves,"  said  the  monarch,  mcionslv. 

'^From  the  North  Gate,**  he  continued,  when  tney  were 
atrest,^Ihad  this  afternoon  report  of  the  arrival  of  three 
atnmgers,  curiously  mounted,  and  appearing  as  if  from  far 
countries.    Are  you  the  men  f* 

The  Ejgyptian  took  the  siffn  from  the  Greek  and  the 
ffindoo,  and  answered,  with  the  profouudest  salaam, 
''Were  we  other  than  we  are,  the  mightr  Herod, whose 
fame  is  as  incense  to  the  whole  world,  would  not  have  sent 
tor  u&    We  may  not  doubt  that  we  are  the  strangers.** 

Herod  acknowledged  the  speech  with  a  wave  of  the 
hand. 

''Who  are  yout  Whence  do  you  comeT*  he  asked, 
adding  significantly, "  Let  each  speak  for  himself.*' 

Li  turn  they  gave  him  account,  referring  simply  to  the 
cities  and  lands  of  their  birth,  and  the  routes  bv  which 
they  came  to  Jerasalem.  Somewhat  disappointed,  Herod 
plied  them  more  directly. 

"What  was  the  question  you  put  to  the  officer  at  the 
gater 
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^  We  asked  him,  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  ffing  of  thf 
Jews.** 

**  I  see  now  why  the  people  were  so  carious.  Yoa  ex= 
dte  me  no  less.    Is  there  another  King  of  the  Jews  P 

The  Egyptian  did  not  blanch. 

"There  is  one  newly  bom." 

An  expression  of  pain  knit  the  dark  face  of  the  monarch, 
as  if  his  mind  were  swept  by  a  harrowing  recoDection* 

"  Not  to  me,  not  to  me  P  he  ezchdmed. 

Possibly  the  accusing  images  of  his  murdered  children 
flitted  before  him ;  recovering  from  the  emotion,  whateyer 
it  was,  he  asked,  steadily,  **  Where  is  the  new  king!" 

**  That,  O  king,  is  what  we  would  ask." 

**Tou  bring  me  a  wonder*-^ a  riddle  surpassing  saxv  of 
Solomon V^ the  inquisitor  said  next  "As  you  see,  I  am 
in  the  time  of  life  when  curiosity  b  as  ungovernable  as  it 
was  in  childhood,  when  to  trifle  with  it  is  craelty.  Tell 
me  further,  and  I  will  honor  you  as  kings  honor  each  oth- 
er. Give  me  all  you  know  about  Uie  newiy-bom,  and  I  will 
join  you  in  the  search  for  him ;  and  when  we  have  found 
nim,  I  will  do  what  you  wish  ^  I  will  bring  him  to  Jerusa- 
lem, and  train  him  in  kingcraft ;  I  will  use  my  grace  with 
Csesar  for  his  promotion  and  glory.  Jealousy  shall  not 
come  between  us,  so  I  swear.  But  tell  me  ust  how,  so 
widely  separated  by  seas  and  deserts,  you  all  came  to  hear 
of  him." 

"I  will  tell  you  traly,  O  king.* 

^  Speak  on,''  said  Herod. 

Balthasar  raised  himself  erect,  and  said,  solemnlyt 

«  There  is  an  Almighty  God." 

Herod  was  visibly  startled. 

^^He  bade  us  come  hither,  promising  that  we  should 
find  the  Redeemer  of  the  World ;  that  we  should  see  and 
worship  him,  and  bear  witness  that  he  was  come ;  and,  as 
a  sign,  we  wero  each  given  to  see  a  star.  His  Spirit 
stayed  with  us.    O  king,  his  Spirit  is  with  us  nowl" 

An  overpowering  feeling  seized  the  three.  The  Greek 
with  difficulty  restrained  an  outcry.  Herod's  gaze  darted 
quickly  from  one  to  the  other;  he  was  more  suspicious 
aud  dissatisfled  than  before. 
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^^Yonaie  mockiiigme,^he  said.  **If  notytenmemonii 
What  is  to  follow  the  coming  of  the  new  kingl^ 

^The  salvation  of  men.** 

**Fromwhatr 

«*  Their  wickedness.** 

«Howr 

**'Bj  the  divine  agencies— *Faithy  Love,  snd  Good 
Works.** 

''Then*' — ^Herod  pansed,  and  from  his  look  no  mar 
eonld  have  said  with  what  feeling  he  continued — ^*  you  aie 
the  heralds  of  the  Christ    bthatalir 

Balthasar  bowed  low. 

**  We  are  your  servants,  O  king.** 

The  monarch  touched  a  beU,  and  the  attendant  appeared. 

**  Bring  the  gifts,**  the  master  said. 

The  attendant  went  out,  but  in  a  little  while  returned, 
and,  kneeling  before  the  guests,  gave  to  each  one  an  outer 
robe  or  mantle  of  scarlet  and  blue,  and  a  girdle  of  sold* 
They  acknowledged  the  honors  with  Eastern  prostrations. 

**  A  word  further,"  said  Herod,  when  the  ceremony  was 
ended.  ^  To  the  officer  of  the  gate,  and  bi^t  now  to  me, 
yon  spoke  of  seeing  a  star  in  the  east**  ^ 

**  Yes,**  said  Balthasar,  ^  his  star,  the  star  of  the  newly 
bom.*' 

«  What  tnne  did  it  appear  T 

**  When  we  were  bidden  come  hither.** 

Herod  arose,  signifying  the  audience  was  over.  Stepping 
from  the  throne  towards  them,  he  said,  with  aJl  gracious- 
n^ss, 

*^  If,  as  I  believe,  0  illustrious  men,  you  are  indeed  the 
heralds  of  the  Christ  just  born,  know  that  I  have  this  night 
consulted  those  wisest  in  things  Jewish,  and  they  say  with 
one  voice  he  should  be  bom  in  Bethlehem  of  Judea.  I  say 
to  you,  go  thither ;  go  and  search  diligently  for  the  young 
child ;  and  when  you  have  found  him  bring  me  word  asain, 
that  I  may  come  and  worship  him.  To  jonr  going  Uiere 
shall  be  no  let  or  hindrance.    Peace  be  with  you  !" 

And,  folding  his  robe  about  him,  he  left  the  chamber. 

Directly  the  guide  came,  and  led  them  back  to  the  street, 
and  thence  to  the  khan,  at  the  portal  of  which  the  Greek 
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said,  impnlsiyely,  **  Let  us  to  Bethlehem,  O  brethien,  as 
the  king  has  advised.*^ 

«  Yes,"  cried  the  Hindoo.  "  The  Spirit  bums  within 
me.*' 

<<  Be  it  sOy"  said  Balthasar,  with  eqnal  warmth.  ^  The 
camels  are  ready." 

They  gave  gifts  to  the  steward,  momited  into  their  sad- 
dles, received  directions  to  the  Joppa  Gate,  and  departed. 
At  their  approach  the  great  valves  were  unbarred,  and  they 
passed  out  into  the  open  country,  taking  the  road  so  lately 
travelled  by  Joseph  and  Mary.  As  they  came  up  out  of 
Hinnom,  on  the  plain  of  Bephaim,  a  light  appeared,  at  first 
wide-spread  and  faint  Their  pulses  fluttered  fast  The 
light  intensified  rapidly ;  they  closed  their  eyes  against  its 
burning  brilliance :  when  they  dared  look  again,  lo  I  the 
star,  perfect  as  any  in  the  heavens,  but  low  down  and  mov- 
ing Slowly  before  them.  And  they  folded  their  hands,  and 
shouted,  and  rejoiced  with  exceeding  great  joy. 

^  God  is  with  us  I  Qod  is  with  us  I"  the^  repeated,  in 
frequent  cheer,  all  the  way,  until  the  star,  rismg  out  of  the 
valley  beyond  Mar  Elias,  stood  still  over  a  house  up  on  the 
dope  oi  the  hill  near  the  town. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

It  was  now  the  beginning  of  the  third  watch^  and  at 
Bethlehem  the  morning  was  breaking  over  the  mountains 
in  the  east,  but  so  feebly  that  it  was  vet  night  in  the  vidley. 
The  watchman  on  the  roof  of  the  old  khan,  shivering  in  the 
chilly  air,  was  listening  for  the  first  distinguishable  sounds 
with  which  life,  awakening,  greets  the  dawn,  when  a  light 
came  moving  up  the  hill  towards  the  house.  He  thought 
it  a  torch  in  some  one's  hand ;  next  moment  he  thought 
it  a  meteor;  the  brilliance  grew,  however,  untU  it  became 
a  star.  Sore  afraid,  he  cried  ont,  and  brought  everybody 
within  the  walls  to  the  roof.  The  phenomenon,  in  eccentric 
motion,  continued  to  ajpproach;  tne  ro<^  trees,  mad  road< 
way  under  it  shone  as  m  a  glare  of  lightning;  directly  its 
brightness  became  blinding.  The  more  timid  of  the  behold- 
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en  fell  upon  their  knees,  and  pnyed,  with  their  faoes  hid- 
den ;  the  boldest,  covering  their  eyes,  crouched,  and  now 
and  then  snatched  glances  f eaifnlly*  Afterwhile  the  khan 
and  everything  thereabout  lay  under  the  intolerable  ra- 
diance. Such  as  dared  look  beheld  the  star  standing  still 
directly  over  the  house  in  front  of  the  cave  where  the  Chilt? 
had  been  bom« 

In  the  heijB^ht  of  this  scene,  the  wise  mec  came  up,  and 
at  the  gate  dismounted  from  their  camels,  and  shouted  for 
admission*  When  the  steward  so  far  mastered  his  terror 
as  to  give  them  heed,  he  drew  the  bars  and  opened  to  them. 
The  camels  looked  spectral  in  the  unnatural  light,  and,  be- 
sides their  ontlandishness,  there  were  in  the  faces  and  man* 
ner  of  the  three  visitors  an  eagerness  and  exiJtation  which 
still  further  excited  the  keeper's  fears  and  fancy ;  he  fell 
back,  and  for  a  time  could  not  answer  the  question  they 
put  to  him* 

«« Is  not  this  Bethlehem  of  Judea  r 

But  others  came,  and  by  their  presence  gave  him  assur- 
ance. 

**  No,  this  is  but  the  khan ;  the  town  lies  farther  on.** 

<«  Is  there  not  here  a  child  newly  bom  f ' 

The  bystandersL  turned  to  each  other  marvelling,  though 
some  of  them  answered,  '*  Tes,  yes.'' 

**  Show  us  to  him  I"  said  the  Greek,  impatiently. 

**  Show  us  to  him  I"  cried  Balthasar,  breaking  throujgh 
his  gravity ;  *^  for  we  have  seen  his  star,  even  that  which 
ye  behold  over  the  house,  and  are  come  to  worship  him.'* 

The  Hindoo  clasped  his  hands,  exclaiming,  <<  God  indeed 
lives !  Make  haste,  make  haste  I  The  Saviour  is  found. 
Blessed,  blessed  are  we  above  men  T' 

The  people  from  the  roof  came  down  and  followed  the 
strangers  as  they  were  taken  through  the  court  and  out 
intoUie  enclosure ;  at  sight  of  the  star  yet  above  the  cave, 
though  less  candescent  than  before,  some  turned  back 
afn^;  the  mater  part  went  on.  As  the  strangers  neared 
the  house,  the  orb  arose;  when  they  were  at  me  door,  it 
was  high  up  overhead  vanishing ;  when  they  entered,  it 
went  out  lost  to  sight.  And  to  uie  witnesses  of  what  then 
took  place  came  a  conviction  that  there  was  a  divine  reia* 
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tion  between  the  star  and  the  strangers,  which  extended 
also  to  at  least  some  of  the  occupants  of  the  cave.  When 
the  door  was  opened,  they  crowded  in«  * 

The  apartment  was  lighted  by  a  lantern  enough  to  enable 
the  strangers  to  find  we  motheri  and  the  child  awake  in 
her  lap. 

<«  Is  the  child  thineT  asked  Balthasar  of  Mary. 

And  she  who  had  kept  all  the  things  in  the  least  affect- 
ing the  little  one,  and  pondered  them  in  her  hearty  held  it 
up  in  the  light,  saying, 

«*  He  is  my  son  I" 

And  they  fell  down  and  worshipped  him. 

The^  saw  the  child  was  as  other  cnildren :  abont  its  head 
was  neither  nimbus  nor  material  crown ;  its  lips  opened 
not  in  speech ;  if  it  heard  their  expressions  of  joy,  their 
invocations,  their  prayers,  it  made  no  sign  whatever,  but, 
babv-like,  looked  longer  at  tiie  flame  in  the  lantern  than 
at  them. 

In  a  little  while  th^  arose,  and,  returning  to  the  camels, 
brought  gifts  of  gold,  frankincense,  and  myrrh,  and  laid 
them  before  the  child,  abating  nothing  of  their  worshipful 
speeches ;  of  which  no  part  iff  given,  for  the  thoughtful 
Imow  that  the  pure  worship  of  the  pure  heart  was  then 
what  it  is  now,  and  has  always  been,  an  inspired  song. 

And  this  was  the  Saviour  they  had  come  so  far  to  find  I 

Tet  they  worshipped  without  a  doubt. 

Whjrt 

Their  faith  rested  upon  the  signs  sent  them  by  him  whom 
we  have  since  come  to  know  as  the  Father;  and  they  were 
of  the  kind  to  whom  his  promises  were  so  allnsufficient  that 
they  asked  nothing  about  his  ways.  Few  there  were  who 
had  seen  the  signs  and  heard  thepromises — ^the  Mother  and 
Joseph,  the  shepherds,  and  the  Three — ^yet  they  all  believed 
alike ;  that  is  to  say,'in  this  period  of  the  plan  <^  salvation, 
God  was  all  and  the  Child  nothing.  But  look  forward,  O 
reader  I  A  time  will  come  when  me  siffns  will  all  procaed 
from  the  Son.    Happy  they  who  then  believe  in  hun  I 

Let  OS  wait  that  period. 


BOOK  SECOND. 


~  There  is  A  lira 
Aad  motloii  of  tbe  soul  which  will  iioi  dwell 
Jn  its  own  narrow  beings  but  aspire 
fieyond  the  fitting  mediuin  of  desire; 
Andy  but  onoe  kindled,  quenchless  eTennof% 
Preys  upon  high  adTenture^  nor  can  tire 
Of  ai^  bat  rest'' 


CHAFTEB  L 

It  is  necessary  now  to  cany  the  reader  forward  twentj^ 
«ne  years,  to  the  beginning  of  the  administration  of  Vale* 
rins  Gratos,  the  f  onrUi  imperial  governor  of  Jadea— ^  period 
which  will  be  remembered  as  rent  by  political  agitations  in 
Jernsalem,  i£»  indeed^  it  be  not  the  precise  time  of  the  open^ 
ing  of  the  final  ouanrel  between  the  Jew  and  the  Roman. 

In  the  internal  Jndea  had  been  sabiected  to  changes  af* 
f ecting  her  in  many  ways,  but  in  nothing  so  much  as  her 
political  status.  Herod  the  Great  died  within  one  year 
after  the  birth  of  the  Child— died  so  miserably  that  tiie 
Christian  world  had  reason  to  believe  him  overtaken  by  the 
Divine  wratk  Like  all  great  rulers  who  spend  their  lives 
in  perfecting  the  power  they  create,  he  dreamed  of  trans- 
mitting his  throne  and  crown — of  bein^  the  founder  of  a 
dynarty.  With  that  intent,  he  left  a  will  dividing  his  ter- 
ritories between  his  three  sons,  Antipas,  Philip,  and  Arche- 
lans,  of  whom  the  last  was  appointed  to  succeed  to  the  title. 
The  testament  was  necessarily  referred  to  Augustus,  the  em» 
peror,  who  ratified  all  its  provisions  with  one  exception :  he 
withheld  from  Archelaus  the  title  of  king  until  he  proved 
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biB  capacitf  and  lojslty ;  in  lien  thereof,  he  created  him 
ethnarch,  and  as  aach  pennitted  him  to  govern  nine  years, 
when,  for  misconduct  and  inability  to  stay  the  torbnlent 
elements  that  grew  and  strengthened  around  him,  he  was 
sent  into  Gaol  as  an  exile. 

Cffisar  was  not  content  with  deposmg  Archalans;  he 
stmck  the  people  of  Jerusalem  in  a  manner  that  touched 
their  pride,  and  keenly  wounded  the  sensibilitieM  of  the 
haughty  habitute  of  the  Temple.  He  reduced  Judea  to  a 
Roman  province,  and  annexed  it  to  the  prefecture  of  Syria. 
So,  instead  of  a  Idn^r  ruling  royally  from  the  palace  left  by 
'  Herod  on  Mount  Zion,  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  an 
officer  of  the  second  grade,  an  appointee  called  procurator, 
who  communicated  with  the  court  in  Rome  through  the 
Legate  of  Syria,  residing  in  Antioch.  To  make  the  hurt 
more  painful,  the  procurator  was  not  permitted  to  establish 
himself  in  Jerusalem ;  C»sarea  was  his  seat  of  government 
Most  humiliating,  however,  most  exasperating,  most  studied^ 
Samaria,  of  all  the  world  the  most  despised — Samaria  was 
joined  to  Judea  as  a  part  of  the  same  province  I  What 
mefEable  misery  the  bigoted  Separatists  or  Pharisees  en- 
dured at  finding  themselves  elbowed  and  laughed  at  in  the 
procurator's  presence  in  Ciesarea  by  the  devotees  of  Geri* 
aim! 

In  this  rain  of  sorrows,  one  consolation,  and  one  only, 
remained  to  the  fallen  people:  the  high-priest  occupied 
the  Herodian  palace  in  the  market-place,  and  kept  the  sem* 
blance  of  a  court  there.  What  his  authority  really  was  is 
a  matter  of  easy  estimate.  Judgment  of  life  and  death  was 
retained  by  the  procurator.  Justice  was  administered  in 
the  name  and  according  to  the  decretals  of  Rome.  Yet 
more  significant,  the  royal  house  was  jointly  occupied  by 
the  imperial  exciseman,  and  all  his  corps  of  assistants,  regis- 
trars, collectors,  publicans,  informers,  and  spies.  Still,  to  the 
dreamers  of  liberty  to  come,  there  was  a  certain  satisfaction 
in  the  fact  that  the  chief  ruler  in  the  palace  was  a  Jew.  His 
mere  presence  there  day  after  day  kept  them  reminded  of 
the  covenants  and  promises  of  the  prophets,  and  the  ages 
when  Jehovah  governed  the  tribes  through  the  sons  of 
Aaron^«  it  was  to  themacertain  sign  that  Le  Lad  not  aban- 
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domed  fhem :  bo  their  hopes  Hred,  «nd  served  fheirtMitienoey 
and  helped  them  wait  grimly  the  son  of  Jadah  who  was  to 
rnlelsnel. 

Jadea  had  been  a  Roman  province  eighty  yean  and 
more — ample  time  for  the  CiDBars  to  study  the  idiosyncra- 
riea.of  the  people — ^time  enough,  at  least,  to  leam  that  tiie 
Jew,  with  all  his  pride,  could  be  quietly  governed  if  his  re- 
ligion were  respected*  Proceeding  upon  that  policy,  the 
predecessors  of  Oratns  had  careful^  aostained  from  inters 
fering  with  any  of  the  sacred  obeenrances  of  their  sub- 
jects. But  he  chose  a  different  course :  aknost  his  first 
official  act  was  to  expel  Hannas  from  the  high-priesthood, 
and  give  the  place  to  Ishmael,  son  of  Fabus, 

miether  tne  act  was  directed  by  Augustus,  or  pro^ 
eeeded  ^m  Gratus  himself,  its  impolicy  TOcame  speedily 
apparent.  The  reader  shall  be  spared  a  chapter  on  Jew 
ish  politics  y  a  few  words  upon  the  subject,  liowever,  are 
essential  to  such  as  may  follow  the  succeeding  narration 
critically.  At  this  time,  leaving  oriMn  out  of  view,  there 
were  in  Judea  the  party  of  the  nobles  and  the  Separatist 
or  popular  party.  Upon  Herod's  death,  the  two  united 
agamst  Arcnelaus ;  from  temple  to  palace,  from  Jerusalem 
to  Bome,  they  fought  him ;  sometunes  with  intrigue,  some- 
times with  the  actual  weapons  of  war.  More  than  once 
the  holy  cloisters  on  Moriah  resounded  with  the  cries  of 
fighting-men.  finally,  they  drove  him  into  exile.  Mean- 
time t&oughout  this  struggle  the  allies  had  their  diverse 
objects  in  view.  The  nobles  hated  Joazar,  the  high-priest ; 
the  Separatists,  on  the  other  hand,  were  his  zealous  adher- 
ents. When  Herod's  settlement  went  down  with  Arche- 
laus,  Joazar  shared  the  f  aUL  Hannas,  the  son  of  Seth,  was 
selected  by  the  nobles  to  fill  the  great  office ;  thereupon 
the  allies  divided.  The  induction  of  the  Sethian  brought 
them  face  to  face  in  fierce  hostility. 

In  the  course  of  the  struggle  with  the  unfortunate  eth- 
narch,  the  nobles  had  found  it  expedient  to  attach  them- 
selves to  Bome.  Discerning  that  when  the  existing  settle- 
ment was  broken  up  some  form  of  government  must  needs 
follow,  they  suggested  the  conversion  of  Judea  into  a  prov- 
ince.   The  fact  furnished  the  SeparatistB  an  additional 
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cause  for  attack  \  and,  when  Samaria  was  made  part  of  the 
proyince,  the  nobles  sank  into  a  minority,  with  nothing  to 
support  them  but  the  imperial  Court  and  the  prestige  of 
their  rank  and  wealth;  yet  for  fifteen  years — down,  in- 
deed, to  the  coming  of  Valerius  Gratus — ^they  managed  to 
maintain  themselves  in  both  palace  and  Temple* 

Hannas,  the  idol  of  his  party,  had  used  his  power  faith- 
fully in  the  interest  of  his  imperial  patron*  A  Roman  gar- 
hsoD  held  the  Tower  of  Antonia ;  a  Roman  guard  kept  the 
gates  of  the  palace  i  a  Roman  judge  dispensed  justice  civil 
and  criminal ;  a  Roman  system  of  taxation,  mercilessly  ex- 
ecuted, crushed  both  city  and  country  ^  daily,  hourly,  and 
tn  a  thousand  ways,  the  people  were  bruised  and  gsilled, 
and  taught  the  di^erence  between  a  life  of  independence 
and  a  me  of  subjection ;  yet  Hannas  kept  them  in  com< 
purative  ^uiet  Rome  had  no  truer  friend;  and  he  made 
lus  loss  instantly  felt  Delivering  his  vestments  to  Ish* 
mael,  the  new  appointee,  he  walked  from  the  courts  of  the 
Temple  into  the  councils  of  the  Separatists,  and  became 
the  head  of  a  new  combination,  Bethusian  and  Sethian. 

Gratus,  the  procurator,  left  thus  without  a  party,  saw  the 
fires  which,  in  the  fifteen  years,  had  sunk  into  sodden 
smoke  begin  to  glow  with  returning  life.  A  mouth  after 
Ishmael  took  the  office,  the  Roman  found  it  necessary  to 
visit  him  in  Jerusalem.  When  from  the  walls,  hooting 
and  hissing  him,  the  Jews  beheld  his  guard  enter  the 
north  gate  of  the  city  and  march  to  the  Tower  of  Antonia, 
they  understood  the  real  purpose  of  the  visit— a  full  co- 
hort of  legionaries  was  added  to  the  former  garrison,  and 
the  keys  of  their  yoke  could  now  be  tightened  with  im- 
punity. If  the  procurator  deemed  it  important  to  make 
an  example,  alas  for  the  first  offender  I 


CHAPTER  n. 

With  the  foregoing  explanation  in  mind,  the  reader  is 
mvited  to  look  into  one  of  the  gardens  of  the  palace  on 
Mount  Zion.    The  time  was  noonday  in  the  middle  ot^ 
July,  when  the  heat  of  summer  was  at  its  highest 
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He  garden  was  bounded  on  every  aide  by  buildings, 
which  in  places  arose  two  stories,  with  verandas  shading 
the  doors  and  windows  of  the  lower  story,  while  retreating 
galleries,  guarded  bv  strong  balustrades,  adorned  and  pro 
tected  the  upper.  Here  and  there,  nv>reover,  the  structures 
fell  into  what  appeared  low  colonnades,  permitting  the  pas* 
sage  of  such  winds  as  chanced  to  blow,  and  allowing  other 
f^is  of  the  house  to  be  seen,  the  better  to  realize  its  mag* 
nitude  sad  beauty.  The  arrangement  of  Uie  ground  was 
equally  pleasant  to  the  eye.  There  were  walks,  and  patch<- 
es  of  grass  and  shrubbery,  and  a  few  large  trees,  rare  speci- 
mens of  the  jpalni,  grouped^  with  the  carob,  apricot,  and 
walnut.  In  ail  directions  the  grade  sloped  gently  from  the 
centre,  where  there  was  a  reservoir,  or  deep  marble  basin^ 
broken  at  intervals  by  little  gates  which,  when  raised,  emp* 
tied  the  water  into  sluices  bordering  the  walks— a  cunning 
device  for  the  rescue  of  the  place  from  the  aridity  too 
prevalent  elsewhere  in  the  region. 

Not  far  from  the  fountfun,  there  was  a  small  pool  of 
clear  water  nourishing  a  clump  of  cane  and  oleander,  such 
as  grow  on  the  Jordan  and  down  by  the  Dead  Sea.  Be^ 
tween  the  dump  and  the  pool,  unmindful  of  the  sun  shin^ 
ing  full  upon  them  in  the  breathless  air,  two  boys,  one 
al^ut  nineteen,  the  other  seventeen,  sat  engaged  m  ear* 
nest  conversation. 

They  were  both  hahdsome,  and,  at  first  glance,  would 
have  l>een  pronounced  brothers.  Both  had  hair  and  eyes 
black ;  their  faces  were  deeply  browned ;  and,  sitting,  they 
seeiped  of  a  size  proper  for  the  difference  in  their  a^s. 

The  elder  was  bareheaded.  A  loose  tunic,  dropping  to 
the  knees,  was  his  attire  complete,  except  sandals  and  a 
light-blue  mantle  spread  under  nim  on  the  seat.  The  cos- 
tume left  his  arms  and  legs  exposed,  and  they  were  brown 
as  the  face ;  nevertheless,  a  certain  grace  of  manner,  re- 
finement of  features,  and  culture  of  voice  decided  his  rank. 
The  tunic,  of  softest  woollen,  gray-tinted,  at  the  neck, 
sleeves,  and  ed^e  of  the  skirt  bordered  with  red,  and 
bound  to  the  waist  by  a  tasselled  silken  cord,  certified  him 
the  Roman  he  was.  And  if  in  speech  he  now  and  then 
gazed  haughtily  at  his  compamon  and  addressed  him  as 
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an  inferior,  he  mifflit  almoBt  be  excused,  for  be  was  of  a 
family  noble  even  in  Borne — a  circumstance  which  in  thai 
age  jastified  any  assumption.  In  the  terrible  wars  be- 
tween the  first  Cffisar  and  his  great  enemies,  a  Messala 
had  been  the  friend  of  Brutus.  After  Philippi,  without 
sacrifice  of  his  honor,  he  and  the  conqueror  became  recon- 
ciled. Yet  later,  when  Octavius  disputed  for  the  empire, 
Messala  supported  hinu  Octavius,  as  the  Emperor  An* 
gustus,  remembered  the  service,  and  showered  tne  family 
with  honors.  Among  other  things,  Judea  being  reducea 
to  a  province,  he  sent  the  son  of  ms  old  client  or  retainer 
to  Jerusalem,  chaiged  with  the  receipt  and  management  of 
the  taxes  levied  in  that  region ;  and  in  that  service  the 
son  had  since  remained,  sharing  the  palace  with  the  high^ 
priest  The  youth  just  described  was  his  son,  whose  haoit 
it  was  to  carry  about  with  him  all  too  faithfully  a  remem- 
brance of  the  relation  between  his  grandfather  and  the 
great  Romans  of  his  day. 

The  associate  of  the  Messala  was  slighter  in  form,  and 
his  garments  were  of  fine  white  linen  and  of  the  prevalent 
style  in  Jerusalem ;  a  cloth  covered  his  head,  held  by  a 
yellow  cord,  and  arranged  so  as  to  fall  away  from  the  fore- 
head down  low  over  the  back  of  the  neck.  An  observer 
skilled  in  the  distinctions  of  race,  and  studying  his  feat- 
ures more  than  his  costume,  would  have  soon  discovered 
him  to  be  of  Jewish  descent.  The  forehead  of  the  Bomaa 
was  high  and  narrow,  his  nose  sharp  and  aquiline,  while 
his  lips  were  thin  and  straight,  and  his  eyes  cold  and  close 
under  the  brows.  The  front  of  the  Israelite,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  low  and  broad :  his  nose  long,  with  expanded 
nostrils;  his  upper  lip,  slightly  shading  the  lower  one, 
short  and  curving  to  the  dimpled  comers,  like  a  Cupid's 
bow;  points  which,  in  connection  with  the  round  chin, 
full  eyes,  and  oval  cheeks  reddened  with  a  wine-like  glow, 

gave  his  face  the  softness,  strength,  and  beauty  peculiar  to 
is  race.    The  comeliness  of  the  Roman  was  severe  and 
chaste,  that  of  the  Jew  rich  and  voluptuous. 

**  Did  you  not  say  the  new  procurator  is  to  arrive  to- 
morrow f 
The  question  proceeded  from  the  younger  of  the  friends, 
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Old  was  eoaclied  in  Greek,  at  the  timey  smgnlarly  enough, 
the  iangoage  eTeiywhere  prevalent  in  the  politer  circles  of 
Jndea;  having  passed  from  the  palace  into  the  camp  and 
coU^e;  thence,  nobody  knew  exactly  when  or  how,  into 
the  Temple  itself,  and,  for  that  matter,  into  precincts  of 
the  Temple  far  beyond  the  gates  and  doisters — precincts 
of  a  sanctity  intolerable  for  a  Oentile. 

^  Yes,  to-morrow/'  Messala  answered* 

•Who  told  your 

^  I  heard  Ishmael,  the  new  governor  In  the  palace— yon 
caD  him  bigh-priest-— tell  my  father  so  last  night  The 
news  had  been  more  credible,  I  grant  vou,  coming  from  an 
Egyptian,  who  is  of  a  race  that  has  f oigotten  what  tmih 
is,  or  even  from  an  Idumnan,  whose  people  never  knew 
what  tmth  was;  but,  to  make  qnite  certain,  I  saw  a  centa« 
rion  fiom  the  Tower  this  morning,  and  he  told  me  prep- 
aratiODe  were  going  on  for  the  reception  ^  that  the  armor- 
ers woce  furbishing  the  helmets  and  shields,  and  refl^« 
ing  the  eagles  and  globes;  and  that  uMirtments  Tonff 
nnnsed  were  being  cleansed  and  aired  as  if  for  an  addi* 
tion  to  the  garrison— the  body  guard,  probably,  of  the 
great  man.** 

A  perfect  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  the  answer  was 
given  cannot  be  conveyed,  as  its  fine  points  continually  es- 
cape the  power  behind  the  nen.  The  reader's  fancy  must 
come  to  nis  aid ;  and  for  tnat  he  must  be  reminded  that 
reverence  as  a  quality  of  the  Roman  mind  was  fast  break- 
ing down,  or,  rather,  it  was  becoming  unfashionable.  The 
old  relifiion  had  nearly  ceased  to  be  a  faith;  at  most  it  was 
a  merehabit  of  tfiought  and  expression,  cherished  princi- 
pally by  the  priests  who  found  service  in  the  Temple  prof- 
itable, and  the  poets  who,  in  the  turn  of  their  verses,  could 
not  dispense  with  the  familiar  deities :  there  are  singers  of 
this  age  who  are  similarly  given.  As  philosophy  was  tak- 
mg  the  place  of  religion,  satire  was  fast  substituting  rever- 
ence; insomuch  tl^t  in  Latin  opinion  it  was  to  every 
speech,  even  to  the  little  diatribes  of  conversation,  as  salt  to 
viands,  and  aroma  to  wine.  The  young  Messala,  educated 
in  Rome,  but  lately  returned,  had  caught  the  habit  and 
manner,  the  scarce  perceptible  movement  of  the  outei 
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corner  of  the  lower  eyelid,  the  decided  curl  of  the  eone- 
spondin^  nostril,  and  a  langaid  utterance  affected  as  the 
best  vehicle  to  convey  the  idea  of  general  indifferenceibnt 
more  particularly  because  of  the  opportunities  it  afforded 
for  certain  rhetorical  pauses  thought  to  be  of  prime  im- 
portance to  enable  the  listener  to  take  the  happy  conceit 
or  receive  the  virus  of  the  stinging  epigram.  Such  a  stop 
occurred  in  the  answer  just  given,  at  the  end  of  the  allu* 
sion  to  the  Egyptian  and  Idumsean.  The  color  in  the 
Jewish  lad's  cheess  deepened,  for  he  remained  silent,  look- 
ing absently  into  the  depths  of  the  pooL 

** Our  farewell  took  place  in  this  garden.  *The  peace 
of  the  Lord  go  with  you  1* — ^your  last  words.  •The  gods 
keep  you  V  I  said.  l5o  yon  remember  t  How  many  years 
have  passed  since  then  f ' 

^  Five,**  answered  the  Jew,  pzing  into  the  water. 

^  Well,  you  have  reason  to  be  thankful  to— whom  shall 
I  say  t  The  godst  No  matter.  Yon  have  grown  hand- 
some ;  the  Greeks  would  call  ^on  beautiful — ^happy  achieve- 
ment of  the  years  I  If  Jupiter  would  stay  content,  widi 
one  Ganymede,  what  a  cupbearer  you  would  make  for  the 
emperor  I  Tell  me,  my  Judah,  how  the  coming  of  the 
procurator  is  of  such  interest  to  you.** 

Judah  bent  his  large  eves  upon  the  questioner;  the  gase 
was  grave  and  thou^html,  and  caught  the  Boman's,  and 
held  it  while  he  replied,  **  Yes,  five  years.  I  remember 
the  parting ;  you  went  to  Rome ;  I  saw  yon  start,  and  cried, 
for  i  loved  you.  The  years  are  gone,  and  yon  have  come 
back  to  me  accomplished  and  princely — I  do  not  jest ;  and 
yet — ^yet — ^I  wish  you  were  the  Messala  you  went  away." 

The  fine  nostril  of  the  satirist  stirred,  and  he  put  on  a 
longer  drawl  as  he  said,  ^No,  no;  not  a  Ganymede — an 
oracle,  my  Judah.  A  few  lessons  from  my  teacher  of 
rhetoric  hard  by  the  Forum — ^I  will  give  you  a  letter  to 
him  when  you  become  wise  enough  to  accept  a  suggestion 
which  I  am  reminded  to  make  you— a  little  practice  of  the 
art  of  mystery,  and  Delphi  will  receive  you  as  Apollo  him- 
self. At  the  sound  of  your  solemn  voice,  the  Pythia  will 
come  down  to  you  with  her  crowns  Seriously,  O  my  friend, 
in  what  am  I  not  the  Messala  I  went  away  f    I  once  heard 
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tfie  greateet  logician  In  tbe  worlcL  His  sabject  was  Dis- 
patation.  One  saying  I  remember — *  Understand  yoor 
antagonist  before  you  answer  hinu'  Let  me  understand 
you.^' 

The  lad  reddened  under  the  cynical  look  to  which  he 
was  subjected;  yet  he  replied,  firmly^** Yon  have  availed 
yourself,  I  see,  of  your  opportunities ;  from  your  teachers 
you  have  brought  away  much  knowledge  and  many  graces. 
You  talk  with  the  ease  of  a  master;  yet  your  speech  car- 
ries a  stin^.  My  Messala,  when  he  went  away,  had  no 
poison  in  his  nature ;  not  for  the  world  would  he  have  hurt 
the  feelings  of  a  friend.** 

The  Roman  smiled  as  if  complimented,  and  raised  his 
patrician  head  a  toss  higher, 

^O  my  solemn  Judah,  we  are  not  at  Dodona  or  Pytho. 
Drop  the  oracular,  and  be  plain.  Wherein  have  I  hurt 
your 

The  other  drew  a  long  breath,  and  said,  pulling  at  the 
cord  about  his  waist,  ^  In  the  five  years,  I,  too,  have  learned 
somewhat.  Hillel  may  not  be  the  equal  of  the  logician  you 
heard,  and  Simeon  and  Shammai  are,  no  doubt,  inferior  to 
your  master  hard  by  the  Forunu  Their  learning  goes  not 
out  into  forbidden  paths ;  those  who  sit  at  their  feet  arise 
enriched  simply  with  knowledge  of  Grod,  the  law,  and  Israel ; 
and  the  effect  is  love  and  reverence  for  everything  that  peiw 
tains  to  them.  Attendance  at  the  Oreat  College,  and  study 
of  what  I  heard  there,  have  taught  me  that  Judea  is  not  as 
she  used  to  be.  I  know  the  space  that  lies  between  an  in- 
dependent langdom  9^d  the  petty  province  Judea  is.  I 
were  meaner,  viler,  than  a  Samaritan  not  to  resent  the 
degradation  of  my  country.  Ishmael  is  not  lawf  dly  high- 
priest,  and  he  cannot  be  while  the  noble  Hannas  lives ; 
yet  he  is  a  Levite  ^  one  of  the  devoted  who  for  thoasands 
of  vears  have  acceptably  served  the  Lord  Qod.  of  our  faith 
and  worship.     His — ^^ 

Messala  b'-oke  in  upon  him  with  a  biting  laugh. 

''Oh,  I  understand  you  now.  Ishmael,  you  say,  is  a 
lusurper, }  et  to  believe  an  Idum»an  sooner  than  Ishmael  ia 
to  sting  like  an  adder.  By  the  drunken  son  of  Semele, 
what  it  IB  to  be  a  Jew  I    All  men  and  things,  even  heaven 
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and  earthy  change;  but  a  Jew  never.  To  him  there  Is  no 
backward,  no  forward ;  he  is  what  his  ancestor  was  in 
the  beginning.  In  this  sand  I  draw  you  a  circle — ^there  1 
Now  tell  me  what  more  a  Jew's  life  is  ?  Bound  and  round, 
Abraham  here,  Isaac  and  Jacob  yonder,  God  in  the  middle. 
And  the  circle — ^by  the  master  of  all  thunders  I  the  circle  is 
too  lar^  I  draw  it  again — ^^  He  stopped,  put  his  thumb 
upon  £e  ground,  and  swept  the  fingers  about  it.  *'  See, 
the  thumb^pot  is  the  Temple,  the  finger-lines  Judea.  Out- 
side the  little  space  is  there  nothing  of  ralue  f  The  arts  I 
Herod  was  a  builder;  therefore  he  is  accursed.  Painting, 
sculpture  I  to  look  upon  them  is  sin.  Poetry  yon  make 
fast  to  your  altars.  Except  in  the  synagogue,  who  of  yoa 
attempts  eloquence  ?  In  war  all  you  conquer  ia  the  six 
days  you  lose  on  the  seventh.  Such  your  life  and  limit ; 
who  shall  say  no  if  I  laugh  at  you?  Satisfied  with  the 
worship  of  such  a  people,  what  is  your  Ood  to  our  Roman 
Jove,  who  lends  us  his  eagles  that  we  may  compass  the 
universe  with  our  arms?  Hillel,  Simeon,  Shammai,  Ab- 
talion — what  are  the^  to  the  masters  who  teach  that  every* 
€hin^  is  worth  knowing  that  can  be  known  i" 

The  Jew  arose,  his  face  much  flushed. 

*^  No,  no ;  keep  your  place,  my  Judah,  keep  your  place,** 
Messala  cried,  extending  his  hand. 

"  You  mock  me." 

**  Listen  a  little  further.  Directly** — ^the  Roman  smiled 
derisively — ^^  directly  Jupiter  and  his  w]fole  family,  Greek 
and  Latin,  will  come  to  me,  as  is  their  habit,  and  make  an 
end  of  serious  speech.  I  am  mindful  of  your  goodness  in 
walking  from  the  old  house  of  your  fathers  to  welcome  me 
back  and  renew  the  love  of  our  childhood — ^if  we  can.  *  Go.* 
said  my  teacher,  in  his  last  lecture — ^Go,  and,  to  make  your 
lives  great,  remember  Mars  reigns  and  Eros  has  found  his 
eyes.'  He  meant  love  is  nothing,  war  everything.  It  is  so 
in  Rome.  Marriage  is  the  first  step  to  divorce.  Virtue  is 
a  tradesman's  jewel.  Cleopatra,  dying,  bequeathed  her  arts, 
and  is  avengea ;  she  has  a  successor  in  every  Roman's  house. 
The  world  is  going  the  same  way ;  so,  as  to  our  future, 
down  Eros,  up  Maxs  I  I  am  to  be  a  soldier ;  and  you,  O 
my  Judah,  I  pity  you ;  what  can  you  be  ?" 
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The  Jew  moved  nearer  the  pool;  MeoBak's  dimwl  deep- 
ened. 

**  Yes,  I  pity  you,  my  fine  Jndah.  IVom  the  coll^  to 
the  sjmagogae;  then  to  the  Temple;  then — oh^  a  crown* 
ii^g  g^oTjl — ^the  seat  in  the  Sanhedrim.  A  life  without 
opportanities ;  the  gode  help  you  I    But  I — ^ 

aadah  looked  at  idm  in  time  to  see  the  flnsh  of  pride 
that  kindled  in  his  haughty  face  as  he  went  on. 

^  Bat  I — ah,  the  world  is  not  all  conquered.  The  sea 
has  islands  unseen.  In  the  north  there  are  nations  yet  un« 
▼isited.  The  glory  of  completing  Alexander's  march  to  the 
Far  £ast  remains  to  some  one.  See  what  possibilities  lie 
before  a  Boman.^ 

Next  instant  he  resumed  his  drawL 

**  A  campaign  into  Africa;  another  after  the  Scythian , 
then — a  legion !  Most  careers  end  there ;  but  not  mine.  I 
•*by  Jupiter !  what  a  conception  I — I  will  give  up  my  legion 
for  a  prefecture.  Think  of  life  in  Rome  with  money- 
money,  wine,  women,  games — ^poets  at  the  banquet,  in- 
trigues in  the  court,  dice  all  the  year  round.  Such  a  round- 
ing of  life  may  be — a  fat  prefecture,  and  it  is  mine.  O  my 
Judah,  here  is  Serial  Judea  is  rich;  Antioch  a  capital 
for  the  gods.  I  will  succeed  Cyrenius,  and  you — shall 
share  my  fortune.** 

The  sophists  and  rhetoricians  who  thronged  the  public 
resorts  of  Rome,  almost  monopolizing  the  business  of  teach- 
ing her  patrician  youth,  might  have  approved  these  sayings 
of  Messala,  for  they  were  all  in  the  popular  vein ;  to  the 
young  Jew,  however,  they  were  new,  and  unlike  the  solemn 
style  of  discourse  and  conversation  to  which  he  was  accus- 
tomed. He  belonged,  moreover,  to  a  race  whose  laws, 
modes,  and  habits  of  thought  forbade  satire  and  humor ; 
very  naturally,  therefore,  he  listened  to  his  friend  with 
varying  feelings :  one  moment  indignant,  then  uncertain 
how  to  take  hinu  The  superior  airs  assumed  had  been  of- 
fensive to  him  in  the  beginning;  soon  they  became  irri- 
tating, and  at  last  an  acute  smart.  Anger  lies  close  by  this 
point  in  all  of  us ;  and  that  the  satirist  evoked  in  another 
way.  To  the  Jew  of  the  Herodian  period  patriotism  was 
a  savage  passion  scarcely  hidden  under  his  common  humor. 
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and  so  related  to  bis  history,  reli^on,  and  God  that  it  re* 
sponded  instantly  to  derision  of  them.  Wherefore  it  ia 
not  speaking  too  strongly  to  sa^  that  Mes^ala's  progress 
down  to  the  last  naose  was  exqnisite  torture  to  his  hearer; 
at  that  point  the  latter  said,  with  a  forced  smile, 

<*  There  are  a  few,  I  have  heard,  who  can  afford  to  make 
a  jest  of  their  future ;  you  convince  me,  O  my  Messala, 
that  I  am  not  one  of  them." 

The  Roman  studied  him;  then  replied,  '^Why  not  the 
truth  in  a  jest  as  well  as  a  parable  ?  The  great  Fulvia  went 
fishing  the  other  day ;  she  caught  more  than  all  the  com- 

Eany  besides.  They  said  it  was  because  the  barb  of  her 
ooK  was  covered  with  gold." 

"Then  you  were  not  merely  jesting T 

**  My  Judah,  I  see  I  did  not  offer  you  enough,"  the  Roman 
answered,  quickly,  his  eyes  sparkling.  "  When  I  am  prefect^ 
with  Judea  to  enrich  me,  I — ^will  make  yoa  high-priesf 

The  Jew  turned  off  angrily. 

**  Do  not  leave  me,"  said  Messala, 

The  other  stopped  irresolute. 

^  Oods,  Judah,  how  hot  the  sul  shines  P  cried  the  patii^ 
eian,  observing  his  perplexity.    ^  Let  us  seek  a  shade." 

Judah  answered,  coldly, 

^  We  had  better  part  I  wish  I  had  not  come.  I  souglil 
%  friend  and  find  a — ^' 

"  Roman,"  said  Messala,  quickly. 

The  hands  of  the  Jew  clenched,  but  controlling  himself 
again,  he  started  off.  Messala  arose,  and,  taking  the  man- 
tle from  the  bench,  flung  it  over  his  shoulder,  and  followed 
after;  when  he  gained  his  side,  he  put  his  hand  upon  his 
shoulder  and  walked  with  him. 

**  This  is  the  way — ^my  hand  thus — ^we  used  to  walk  when 
we  were  children.    Let  us  keep  it  as  far  as  the  gate." 

Apparently  Messala  was  trying  to  be  serious  and  kind^ 
though  he  could  not  rid  his  countenance  of  the  habitual 
satirical  expression.    Judah  permitted  the  familiarity. 

"  You  are  a  boy ;  I  am  a  man ;  let  me  tsJk  like  one." 

The  complacency  of  the  Roman  was  superb.  Mentor 
lecturing  the  young  Telemachus  could  not  have  been  more 
at  ease. 
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*<Do  70a  believe  in  tbePsrcAf  Ah,  I  forgot,  70a  area 
Baddacee :  the  Essenes  are  yonr  sensible  people ;  they  be* 
lieve  in  the  sisters.  So  do  L  How  everlastingly  the  three 
are  in  the  way  of  oar  doing  what  we  please  I  I  sit  down 
scheming.  I  ran  paths  here  and  there.  Perpoll  Jost 
when  I  am  reaching  to  take  the  world  in  hand,  I  hear  be- 
hind me  the  grinding  of  scissors.  I  look,  and  there  she  is, 
the  accnrsed  AtroposI  Bat,  my  Jadah,  why  did  yon  get 
mad  when  I  spoke  of  sacceeding  old  Cfrenins?  loa 
thought  I  meant  to  enrich  myself  plandering  your  Jn* 
dea.  Sappose  so ;  it  is  what  some  Roman  will  do.  Why 
notir 

Jadah  shortened  his  step. 

^  There  have  been  strangers  in  mastery  of  Jadea  before 
die  Roman/'  he  said,  with  lifted  hand.  "  Where  are  the^^ 
Messala?  She  has  outlived  them  alL  What  has  been  will 
beagain.^ 

Messala  pat  on  his  drawl. 

**  The  Parcffi  have  believers  outside  the  Essenes.  Wei 
c6me,  Judah,  welcome  to  the  faith  1" 

*'  No,  Messala,  count  me  not  with  them.  My  faith  rests 
on  the  rock  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  faith  of  my 
fathers  back  further  than  Abraham ;  on  the  covenants  of 
the  Lord  God  of  Israel'' 

^  Too  much  passion,  my  Judah.  How  my  master  would 
have  been  shocked  had  I  been  guiltj  of  so  much  heat  in 
his  presence  I  There  were  other  things  I  had  to  tell  you, 
but  I  fear  to  now." 

When  they  had  gone  a  few  yards,  the  Roman  i^oke 
again. 

^  I  think  you  can  hear  me  now,  especially  as  what  I  have 
to  say  concerns  yourself.  I  would  serve  you,  O  handsome 
as  Ganymede ;  I  would  serve  you  with  real  ffood-wilL  I 
love  you — all  I  can.  !  told  you  I  meant  to  be  a  soldier 
Why  not  you  also  t  Why  not  you  step  out  of  the  narrow 
circle  which,  as  I  have  shown,  is  all  of  noble  life  your  laws 
and  eostems  allow  T' 

Judah  made  no  reply* 

*<  Who  are  the  wise  men  of  our  day  P  Messala  continued. 
*Hot  they  who  exhaust  their  years  quarrelling  about  dead 
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things;  abont  Baals,  Jores, and  Jehovahs;  about  philoso- 
phies and  religions.  Give  me  one  great  name,  O  Judah ;  I 
care  not  where  you  go  to  find  it — ^to  Rome,  Egypt,  the  East, 
or  here  in  Jerusalem — ^Plnto  take  me  if  it  li^long  not  to^ 
man  who  wrought  his  fame  out  of  the  material  furnished 
him  by  the  present ;  holding  noUiing  sacred  that  did  not 
contribute  to  the  end,  scorning  nothing  that  did  I  How 
was  it  with  Herod  I  How  with  the  Maccabees!  How 
with  the  first  and  second  Cssars  t  Imitate  them.  Begin 
now.  At  hand  see — Bome,  as  ready  to  help  yon  as  ake 
was  the  Idumffian  Antipater." 

The  Jewish  lad  trembled  with  rage ;  and,  as  the  garden 
gate  was  close  by,  he  auickened  his  steps,  eager  to  escape. 

<t  O  Bome,  Rome  I"  ne  muttered. 

"  Be  wise,"  continued  Messala.  •*  Give  up  the  follies  of 
Moses  and  the  traditions ;  see  the  situation  as  it  i&  Dare 
look  the  Parcffi  in  the  face,  and  they  will  tell  you,  Rome  ia 
the  world.  Ask  them  of  Judea,  and  they  will  answer,  She 
is  what  Rome  wills.^ 

They  were  now  at  the  gate.  Judah  stopped,  and  took 
the  hand  gently  from  his  shoulder,  and  confronted  Messala, 
tears  tremoling  in  his  eyes. 

*'  I  understand  you,  because  you  are  a  Roman ;  yon  can- 
not understand  me — I  am  an  Israelite.  You  have  given 
me  suffering  to-day  by  convincing  me  that  we  can  never 
be  the  friends  we  nave  been — ^never  I  Here  we  Dart  The 
peace  of  the  God  of  my  fathers  abide  with  you  I" 

Messala  offered  him  his  hand ;  the  Jew  walked  on  through 
the  gateway.  When  be  was  gone,  the  Roman  was  silent 
awhue ;  then  he,  too,  passed  uirough,  saying  to  himselff 
with  a  toss  of  the  head, 

^' Be  it  so.    Eros  is  dead.  Mars  reigns  r 


CHAPTER  HL 

From  the  entrance  to  the  Holy  City,  equivalent  to  what 
is  now  called  St  Stephen's  Gate,  a  street  extended  west- 
wardly,  on  a  line  parallel  with  the  northern  front  of  the 
Tower  of  Antonia,  though  a  square  from  that  famous 
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He.  Keeping  the  conrae  as  far  as  the  Tyrop<Bon  Valley 
which  it  followed  a  little  way  south,  it  taraed  and  again 
ran  west  until  a  short  distance  beyond  what  tradition  tells 
ns  was  the  Jadgment  Oate^from  whence  it  broke  abruptly 
south.  The  traveller  or  the  student  familiar  with  the 
sacred  locality  will  recognize  the  thoroughfare  described 
as  part  of  the  Via  Dolorosa — ^with  Christians  of  more  in- 
terest, though  of  a  melancholy  kind,  than  any  street  in  the 
world.  As  the  purpose  in  view  does  not  at  nresent  require 
dealing  with  the  whole  street,  it  will  be  sumcient  to  point 
out  a  house  standing  in  the  angle  last  mentioned  as  marb 
ing  the  change  of  direction  south,  and  which,  as  an  im* 
portant  centre  of  interest,  needs  somewhat  particular  de- 
scription. 

llie  buDdinff  fronted  north  and  west,  probably  four  hun« 
dred  feet  each  way,  and,  like  most  pretentious  Eastern 
structures,  was  two  stories  in  height,  and  perfectly  quad- 
rangular.  The  street  on  the  west  side  was  about  twelve 
feet  wide,  that  on  the  north  not  more  than  ten ;  so  that 
one  walking  close  to  the  walls,  and  looking  up  at  them, 
would  have  been  struck  by  the  rude,  unfinished,  uninviting, 
bat  strong  and  imposing,  appearance  they  presented ;  for 
they  were  of  stone  laid  m  laige  blocks,  undressed— on  the 
outer  side,  in  fact,  just  as  they  were  taken  from  the  quarry. 
A  critic  of  this  age  would  have  pronounced  the  house  f  or- 
telesque  in  style,  except  for  the  windows,  with  which  it 
was  unusually  garnished,  and  the  ornate  finish  of  the  door- 
ways or  gates.  The  western  windows  were  four  in  num- 
ber, the  northern  only  two,  all  set  on  the  line  of  the  second 
story  in  such  manner  as  to  overhang  the  thoroughfares 
below.  The  gates  were  the  only  breaks  of  wall  externally 
visible  in  the  first  story ;  and,  besides  being  so  thickly 
riven  with  iron  bolts  as  to  suggest  resistance  to  battering 
rams,  they  were  protected  by  cornices  of  marble,  hand- 
somely executed,  and  of  such  bold  projection  as  to  assure 
visitors  well  informed  of  the  people  that  the  rich  man  who 
resided  there  was  a  Sadducee  in  politics  and  creed. 

Not  long  after  the  young  Jew  parted  from  the  Roman 
at  the  palace  up  on  the  iSsurkelrplace,  he  stopped  before 
the  western  gate  of  the  house  described,  and  knocked.  The 
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wicket  (a  door  hnng  in  one  of  the  valves  of  the  gate]|  wi 
opened  to  admit  hinu    He  stepped  in  hastily,  and  tailed 
to  acknowledge  the  low  salaam  of  the  porter. 

To  get  an  idea  of  the  interior  arrangement  of  the  stmo- 
tnre,  as  well  as  to  see  what  more  bef eU  the  youth,  we  will 
follow  him.  , 

The  passage  into  which  he  was  admitted  appeared  not 
nnlike  a  narrow  tannel  with  panelled  walls  and  pitted 
ceiling.  There  were  benches  of  stone  on  both  sides,  stained 
and  polished  by  long  nse.  Twelve  or  fifteen  steps  carried 
him  into  a  conrt-yara,  oblong  north  and  south,  and  in  every 
quarter,  except  the  east,  bounded  by  what  seemed  the  fronts 
of  two-story  houses ;  of  which  the  lower  floor  was  divided 
into  lewens,  while  the  upper  was  terraced  and  defended  by 
strong  balustrading.  The  servants  coming  and  going 
along  the  terraces ;  the  noise  of  millstones  grinding ;  the 
garments  fluttering  from  ropes  stretched  ^m  point  to 
point ;  the  chickens  and  pigeons  in  full  enjoymeirt  of  the 
[lace ;  the  goats, cows,  donkeys,  and  horses  stabled  in  the 
lewens ;  a  massive  trough  of  water,  apparently  for  the  com« 
mon  use,  declared  this  court  appurtenant  to  the  domestic 
management  of  the  owner.  Eastwardly  there  was  a  division 
wall  broken  by  another  passage-way  in  all  respects  like  the 
first  one.  \ 

Clearing  the  second  passage,  the  young  man  entered  a 
second  court,  spacious,  square,  and  set  with  shrubbery  and 
vines,  kept  fresh  and  beautiful  by  water  from  a  basin 
erected  near  a  porch  on  the  north  side.  The  lewens  here 
were  bigh,  airy,  and  shaded  by  curtains  striped  alternate 
w  bite  and  red.  The  arches  of  the  lewens  rested  on  clustered 
columns.  A  flight  of  steps  on  the  south  ascended  to  the 
terraces  of  the  upper  story,  over  which  great  awnings  were 
stretched  as  a  defence  against  the  sun.  Another  stairway 
reached  from  the  terraces  to  the  roof,  the  edge  of  which, 
all  around  the  square,  was  defined  by  a  sculptured  cornice, 
and  a  parapet  of  burned-clay  tiling,  sezangular  and  bright 
red.  In  this  quarter,  moreover,  there  was  everywhere  ob- 
servable a  scrupulous  neatness,  which,  allowing  no  dust  in 
the  angles,  not  even  a  yellow  leaf  upon  a  shrub,  contributed 
quite  as  much  as  anything  else  to  the  delightful  general 
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effect;  insomiich  tbat  a  Tiritor,  bieadUng  the  sweet  air, 
knew,  in  advance  of  introdaction,  the  refinement  of  the 
family  he  was  about  calling  upon. 

A  few  steps  within  the  second  oonrt,  the  lad  tarned  to 
the  ri^hty  and,  choosing  a  walk  through  Uie  shmbbeiy,  part 
of  which  was  in  flower,  passed  to  the  stairway*  and  ascended 
to  the  terrace — a  broad  pavement  6f  white  and  brown  flags 
closely  laid,  and  much  worn.  Making  way  ander  the  awn- 
ing to  a  doorway  on  the  north  side,  he  entered  an  apart- 
ment which  the  dropping  of  the  screen  behind  him  returned 
to  darkness.  Nevertheless,  he  proceeded,  moving  over  a  tiled 
floor  to  a  divan,  upon  which  he  flung  himself,  face  down* 
wards,  and  lay  at  rest,  his  forehead  upon  his  crossed  arm& 

About  niratfall  a  woman  came  to  the  door  and  called; 
he  answered,  and  she  went  in. 

**  Supper  is  over,  and  it  is  night.  Is  not  my  son  hun- 
gry r  she  asked. 

"No,**  he  replied. 

**  Are  you  sick  r 

♦*  I  am  sleepy." 

**  Your  mother  has  asked  for  you** 

"Where  is  she r 

^  In  the  summer-house  on  the  rool* 

He  stirred  himself,  and  sat  up. 

**  Very  welL    Bring  me  something  to  eat* 

«« What  do  you  want  r 

^*  What  you  please,  Amrah.  I  am  not  sick,  but  indif* 
ferent  LLfe  does  not  seem  as  pleasant  as  it  did  this  mom* 
ing.  A  new  ailment,  O  my  Amrah ;  and  you  who  know  me 
so  well,  who  never  ^led  me,  ma^  Uiink  of  the  things  now 
that  answer  for  food  and  medicme.  Bring  me  wl^t  you 
choose.'' 

Amrah's  questions,  and  the  voice  ki  which  she  put  them 
— ^iow,  imnpathetic,  and  solicitous-^were  signiflcant  of  an 
endeared  relation  between  the  two.  She  laid  her  hand 
upon  his  forehead;  then,  as  satisfied,  went  out,  saying, ''  I 
will  see." 

After  a  while  she  returned,  bearing  on  a  wooden  platter 
a  bowl  of  milk,  some  thin  cakes  of  white  bread  broken,  a 
delicate  paste  of  brayed  wheat,  a  bird  broiled,  and  honey  and 
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salt    On  one  end  of  the  platter  there  was  a  silyer  ffoblet 
fall  of  wine,  on  the  other  a  brazen  hand-lamp  lighted 

The  room  was  then  revealed:  its  walls  smoothly  plas* 
tered ;  the  ceiling  broken  by  great  oaken  rafters,  brown 
with  rain -stains  and  time;  the  floor  of  small  diamond- 
shaped  white  and  bine  tiles,  very  firm  and  enduring ;  a  few 
stools  with  legs  carved  in  imitation  of  the  legs  of  lions ;  a 
divan  raised  a  little  above  the  floor,  trimmed  with  blue 
cloth,  and  partially  covered  by  an  immense  striped  woollen 
blanket  or  shawl — ^in  brief,  a  Hebrew  bedroom. 

The  same  light  also  gave  the  woman  to  view*  Drawing 
a  stool  to  the  divan,  she  placed  the  pktter  upon  it,  then  . 
knelt  close  by  ready  to  serve  Mm.  Her  face  was  that  of 
a  woman  of  fifty,  diark-fikinned,  dark-eyed,  and  at  the  mo- 
ment softened  by  a  look  of  tenderness  almost  matemaL 
A  white  turban  covered  her  head,  leaving  the  lobes  of  the 
ear  exposed,  and  in  them  the  sign  that  settled  her  condi- 
tion — an  orifice  bored  by  a  thick  awL  She  was  a  slave,  of 
E^;yptian  ongin,  to  whom  not  even  the  sacred  fiftieth  year 
eould  have  brought  freedom;  nor  would  she  have  accepted 
it,  for  the  boy  she  was  attending  was  her  life.  She  had 
nursed  him  through  babyhood,  tended  him  as  a  child,  and 
could  not  break  uie  service.  To  her  love  he  could  never 
be  a  man. 

He  spoke  but  once  during  the  meaL 

^  You  remember,  O  my  Amrah,"  he  said,  <^  the  Messala 
who  used  to  visit  me  here  days  at  a  time." 

*'  I  remember  him.** 

«<  He  went  to  Rome  some  years  ago,  and  is  now  back.  1 
called  upon  him  to-day.*' 

A  shudder  of  disgust  seized  the  lad. 

^  I  knew  something  had  happened,"  she  said,  deeply  in 
terested.    *^  I  never  kked  the  Messala.    Tell  me  mr 

But  he  fell  into  musing,  and  to  her  repeated  inquirien 
only  said,  ^  He  is  much  changed,  and  I  shall  have  nothing 
more  to  do  with  him.** 

When  Amrah  took  the  platter  away,  he  also  went  out, 
and  up  from  the  terrace  to  the  roof. 

The  reader  is  presumed  to  know  somewhat  of  the  uses 
of  the  house-top  in  the  East    In  the  matter  of  customs, 
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eHnmte  is  a  lawgiyer  ereiTwhere.  The  Syrian  Bimuiier 
day  driyes  the  ae^r  of  comfort  into  the  darkened  lewen; 
night,  however,  calls  him  forth  early,  and  the  shadows  deep* 
ening  over  the  monntain-eides  seem  veils  dimly  coyering 
Circean  singers ;  bnt  they  are  far  off,  while  the  roof  is  close 
by,and  rais^  above  the  level  of  the  shimmering  plain  enough 
for  the  visitation  of  cool  airs,  and  sufficiently  above  the  trees 
to  allore  the  stars  down  closer,  down  at  least  into  brighter 
shining.  So  the  roof  became  a  resort — ^became  playground, 
sleeping-chamber,  bondoir,  rendesvons  for  the  family,  place 
of  mnsic,  dance,  conversation,  reverie,  and  prayer. 

The  motive  that  prompts  the  decoration,  at  whatever  cost, 
of  interiors  in  colder  climes  suggested  to  the  Oriental  the 
embellishment  of  his  honse-top.  The  parapet  ordered  by 
Moses  became  a  potter's  triumph :  above  that,  later,  arose 
towers,  plain  and  fantastic ;  still  later,  kings  and  princes 
crowned  their  roofs  with  summer-houses  of  marble  and 
gold.  When  the  Babylonian  hung  gardens  in  the  air,  ex* 
travagance  could  push. the  idea  no  further. 

The  lad  whom  we  are  following  walked  slowly  across  the 
house-top  to  a  tower  built  over  the  northwest  comer  of  the 
palace.  Had  he  been  a  stranger,  he  might  have  bestowed  a 
glance  upon  the  structure  as  he  drew  nigh  it,  and  seen  all 
ike  dimness  permitted — a  darkened  mass,  low,  latticed,  pil- 
lared, and  domed.  He  entered,  passing  under  a  half -raised 
curtain.  The  interior  was  all  darkness,  except  that  on  four 
sides  there  were  arched  openings  like  doorways,  through 
which  the  sky,  lighted  witn  stars,  was  visible.  In  one  of 
the  openings,  reclining  against  a  cushion  from  a  divan,  he 
saw  the  figure  of  a  woman,  indistinct  even  in  white  floating 
drapery.  At  the  sound  of  his  steps  upon  the  floor,  the  fan 
in  her  hand  stopped,  glistening  where  the  starlight  struck 
the  jewels  with  which  it  was  sprinkled,  and  she  sat  up,  and 
called  his  name. 

^Judah,my  sonP 

'^  It  is  I,  mother,'*  he  answered,  quickening  his  approach. 

Goin^  to  her,  he  knelt,  and  she  put  her  arms  around  him, 
and  wiu  kisses  pressed  him  to  her  bosom. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  mother  resumed  her  easy  positioii  affunst  the  cosh* 
ion,  while  the  son  took  place  on  the  divan,  nis  head  in  her 
lap.  Both  of  them,  looking  out  of  the  opening,  conid  see 
a  stretch  of  lower  hoase-tops  in  the  vicinity,  a  bank  of  bine 
blackness  over  in  the  west  which  they  knew  to  be  moun- 
tains, and  the  sky,  its  shadowy  depths  brilliant  with  stars. 
The  city  was  stilL    Only  the  winds  stirred. 

^'  Amrah  tells  me  something  has  happened  to  you,*'  she 
said,  caressing  his  cheek.  **  When  my  Judah  was  a  child,  I 
allowed  small  things  to  trouble  him,  but  he  b  now  a  man. 
He  must  not  forget*' — ^her  voice  became  very  soft — ^'^that 
one  day  he  is  to  be  my  hero." 

She  spoke  in  the  hmguage  almost  lost  in  the  land,  but 
which  a  few — ^and  they  were  always  as  rich  in  blood  as  in 
possessions — cherished  in  its  purity,  that  they  might  be 
more  certainly  distinguished  rrom  Gentile  peoples — the 
language  in  which  the  loved  Rebekah  and  Bachel  sang  to 
Benjamin. 

Tne  words  appeared  to  set  him  thinking  anew ;  after  a 
while,  however,  he  caught  the  hand  with  which  she  fanned 
him,  and  said, "  To-day,  O  my  mother,  I  have  been  made 
to  think  of  many  things  that  never  had  place  in  my  mind 
before.    Tell  me,  first,  what  am  I  to  be  ? 

**  Have  I  not  told  you  f    You  are  to  be  my  hero.^ 

He  could  not  see  her  face,  yet  he  knew  she  was  in  play. 
He  became  more  serious. 

"  Ton  are  very  good,  very  kind,  0  my  mother.  No  one 
will  ever  love  me  as  you  do." 

He  kissed  the  hand  over  and  over  again. 

"  I  think  I  understand  why  you  would  have  me  put  off 
the  question,"  he  continued.  '*  Thus  far  my  life  has  be- 
longed to  you.  How  ffentle,  how  sweet,  your  control  has 
been !  I  wish  it  could  last  forever.  But  that  may  not  be. 
It  is  the  Lord's  will  that  I  shall  one  day  become  owner  ot 
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mjself — a  day  of  separation,  and  therefore  a  dreadful  day 
to  you.  Let  us  be  brave  and  serious.  I  will  be  your  hero, 
but  yon  mnst  pnt  me  in  the  way.  Yon  know  the  law— 
every  son  of  Israel  mast  have  some  occupation.  I  am  not 
exempt,  and  ask  now,  shall  I  tend  the  herds  f  or  till  the  soil  f 
or  dnve  the  saw  f  or  be  a  clerk  or  a  lawyer  f  What  shall  I 
be  f    Dear,  ffood  mother,  help  me  to  an  answer.*' 

"  GamalieT  has  been  lecturing  to-day/'  she  said,  thought- 
fully. 

**  If  so,  I  did  not  hear  him." 

^  Then  you  have  been  walking  with  Simeon,  who,  they 
tell  me,  inherits  the  genius  of  his  family." 

^  No,  I  have  not  seen  him.  I  have  been  up  on  the  Mar- 
ket-place, not  to  the  Temple.   I  visited  the  young  Messala." 

A  certain  change  in  his  vqice  attracted  the  mother's  at- 
tention. A  presentiment  quickened  the  beating  of  her 
heart ;  the  fan  became  motionless  again.  ' 

**  The  Messala  I"  she  said.  *^  What  could  he  say  to  so 
trouble  yon  P 

"  He  is  very  much  changed."  * 

*'  Ton  mean  he  has  come  back  a  Soman." 

"Yes." 

"  Roman  t"  she  continued,  half  to  herself.  **  To  all  the 
world  the  word  means  master.  How  long  has  he  been 
awayf 

"  Five  years." 

She  raised  her  head,  and  looked  off  into  the  night 

"  The  airs  of  the  Via  Sacra  are  well  enough  in  the  streets 
of  the  E^ptian  and  in  Babylon ;  but  in  Jerusalem — our 
Jerusalem — ^the  covenant  abides." 

And,  full  of  the  thought,  she  settled  back  into  her  easy 
place.     He  was  first  to  speak. 

"  What  Messala  said,  my  mother,  was  sharp  enough  in 
itself;  but,  taken  with  the  manner,  some  of  the  sayings 
were  intolerable." 

"  I  think  I  understand  you.  Home,  her  poets,  orators, 
senators,  courtiers,  are  mad  with  affectation  of  what  they 
call  satire." 

'*  I  suppose  an  great  peoples  are  proud,"  he  went  on, 
scarcely  noticing  the  interruption ;  "  but  the  pride  of  that 
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people  is  unlike  all  others ;  in  these  latter  dKys  it  is  so 
grown  the  gods  barely  escape  it.'* 

^'  The  gods  escape  1'*  said  the  mother,  qoicUjr.  <<  More 
than  one  Koman  has  accepted  worship  as  his  divine  right." 

*'  Well,  Messala  always  had  his  share  of  the  disagreeable 
quality.  When  he  was  a  child,  I  have  seen  him  mock 
strangers  whom  even  Herod  condescended  to  receive  with 
honors;  yet  he  always  spared  Judea.  For  the  &r8t  time,  in 
conversation  with  me  to-day,  he  trifled  with  our  customs 
and  €k>d.  As  you  would  have  had  me  do,  I  parted  with 
him  finally.  And  now,  O  my  dear  mother,  I  would  know 
with  more  certainty  if  there  be  just  ground  for  the  Roman's 
contempt.  In  what  am  I  his  inferior  f  Is  ours  a  lower  or- 
der of  people  f  Why  should  I,  even  in  Gffisar's  presence, 
feel  the  shrinking  of  a  slave  f  Tell  me  especially  why,  if  I 
have  the  soul,  and  so  choose,  I  may  not  hunt  the  honors  <d 
the  world  in  all  its  fields  f  Why  may  not  I  take  sword  and 
indulge  the  passion  of  war!  As  a  poet,  why  may  not  I 
sing  of  all  themes  f  I  can  be  a  worker  in  metals,  a  keeper 
of  flocks,  a  merchant,  why  not  an  artist  like  the  Greek  t 
Tell  me,  O  my  mother — and  this  is  the  sum  of  my  trouble 
^-why  mav  not  a  son  of  Israel  do  all  a  Roman  may  ?'* 

The  reader  will  refer  these  questions  back  to  the  conver- 
sation in  the  Market-place ;  the  mother,  listening  with  all 
her  faculties  awake,  from  something  which  would  have  been 
lost  upon  one  less  interested  in  him — from  the  connections 
of  the  subject,  the  pointing  of  the  questions,  possibly  his  ac- 
cent and  tone — was  not  less  swift  in  making  the  same  refer- 
ence. She  sat  up,  and  in  a  voice  quick  and  sharp  as  his 
own,  replied,  **  I  see,  I  see  t  From  association  Messala,  in 
boyhood,  was  almost  a  Jew ;  had  he  reniained  here,  he 
might  have  become  a  proselyte,  so  much  do  we  all  borrow 
from  the  influences  that  ripen  our  lives ;  but  the  years  in 
Rome  have  been  too  much  for  him.  I  do  not  wonder  at 
the  change;  yet" — ^her  voice  fell — ^"he  mi^ht  have  dealt 
tenderl V  at  least  with  you.  It  is  a  hard,  cruel  nature  which 
in  youth  can  forget  its  first  loves." 

He ■  ■ 


ler  hand  dropped  lightly  upon  his  forehead,  and  the  fin- 
gers caught  in  his  hair  and  lingered  there  lovingly,  while  her 
eyes  sought  the  highest  stars  u  view.  Her  pride  responded 
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to  hiSy  not  merely  in  echo,  bnt  in  the  nnison  of  perfect  sym- 
pathy. She  would  answer  him ;  at  the  same  time,  not  for 
the  world  wonld  she  have  had  the  answer  unsatisfactory : 
an  admission  of  inferiority  might  weaken  his  spirit  for  hie. 
She  faltered  with  misgivings  of  her  own  powers. 

**  What  yoQ  propose,  O  my  Judah,  is  not  a  subject  for 
treatment  by  a  woman.  Let  me  put  its  consideration  off 
till  to-morrowy  and  I  will  have  the  wise  Simeon — " 

*'  Do  not  send  me  to  the  Rector,"  he  said,  abruptly. 

"  I  will  have  him  come  to  us.*' 

'*No, I  seek  more  than  information;  while  he  might 
ffive  me  that  better  than  you,  O  my  mother,  yon  can  do 
better  by  giving  me  what  he  cannot — ^the  resolution  which 
is  the  soul  of  a  man's  souL** 

She  swept  the  heayens  with  a  rapid  ghmce,  trying  to 
compass  all  the  meaning  of  his  questions. 

*' While  craving  justice  for  ourselves,  it  is  never  wise  to 
be  unjust  to  others.  To  deny  valor  in  the  enemy  we  have 
conquered  is  to  underrate  our  victory ;  and  if  the  enemy 
be  strong  enough  to  hold  us  at  bay,  much  more  to  conquer 
us  '* — she  hesitated — "  self-respect  bids  us  seek  some  other 
explanation  of  our  misfortunes  than  accusing  him  of  quali- 
ties inferior  to  our  own." 

Thus,  speaking  to  herself  rather  than  to  him,  she  began : 

**  Take  heart,  0  my  son.  The  Messala  is  nobly  descended ; 
his  family  has  been  illustrious  through  many  generations. 
In  the  days  of  Republican  Rome — how  far  back  I  cannot 
tell — ^they  were  famous,  some  as  soldiers,  some  as  civilians. 
I  can  recall  but  one  consul  of  the  name ;  their  rank  was  sena- 
torial, and  their  patronage  always  sought  because  they  were 
always  rich.  Yet  if  to^j  your  friend  boasted  of  his  ances- 
try, yon  might  haye  shamea  him  by  recounting  yours.  If 
he  referred  to  the  ages  through  which  the. line  is  traceable, 
or  to  deeds,  rank,  or  wealth — such  allusions,  except  when 
great  occasion  demanids  them,  are  tokens  of  small  minds — 
if  he  mentioned  them  in  proof  of  his  superiority,  then  with* 
out  dread,  and  standing  on  each  particular,  you  might  have 
challenged  him  to  a  comparison  of  records." 

Taking  a  moment's  thought,  the  mother  proceeded : 

^  One  of  the  ideas  of  fast  hold  now  is  that  time  has 
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mach  to  do  with  the  nobility  of  races  and  families.  A  Ro- 
man boasting  his  saperiority  on  that  account  over  a  son  of 
Israel  will  always  fail  when  pat  to  the  proof.  The  found- 
ing of  Rome  was  his  beginning ;  the  very  best  of  them  can- 
not trace  their  descent  beyond  that  period ;  few  of  them 
pretend  to  do  so ;  and  of  such  as  do,  I  say  not  one  could 
make  good  his  claim  expect  by  resort  to  tradition.  Messala 
certainly  could  not.  Let  us  look  now  to  ourselves.  Could 
we  better!" 

A  little  more  light  would  have  enabled  him  to  see  the 
pride  that  difhised  itself  over  her  face. 

^'  Let  us  imagine  the  Roman  putting  ns  to  the  challenge. 
I  would  answer  him,  neither  doubting  nor  boastful." 

Her  voice  faltered ;  a  tender  thought  changed  the  form 
of  the  argument. 

^'  Your  father,  O  my  Judah,  is  at  rest  with  his  fathers ; 
yet  I  remember,  as  though  it  were  this  evening,  the  day  he 
and  I,  with  many  rejoicing  friend^,  went  up  into  the  Temple 
to  present  you  to  the  Lord.  We  sacrificed  the  doves,  and 
to  the  priest  I  gave  your  name,  which  he  wrote  in  mv  pres- 
ence— '  Judah,  son  of  Ithamar,  of  the  House  of  Hur.^  The 
name  was  then  carried  away,  and  written  in  a  book  of  the 
division  of  records  devoted  to  the  saintly  family. 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  when  the  custom  of  registration  in 
this  mode  began.  Wq  know  it  prevailed  before  the  flight 
from  Egypt.  I  have  heard  Hillel  say  Abraham  caused  the 
record  to  be  first  opened  with  his  own  name,  and  the  names 
of  his  sons,  moved  by  the  promises  of  the  Lord  which  sepa- 
rated him  and  them  &om  all  other  races,  and  made  them  the 
highest  and  noblest,  the  very  chosen  of  the  earth.  The 
covenant  with  Jacob  was  of  like  effect.  ^  In  thy  seed  shall 
all  the  nations  of  the  earth  be  blessed ' — so  said  the  angel 
to  Abraham  in  the  place  Jehovah-jireh.  '  And  the  land 
whereon  thou  liest,  to  thee  will  I  ffive  it,  and  to  thy  seed ' — 
so  the  Lord  himself  said  to  Jacob  asleep  at  Bethel  on  the 
way  to  Haran.  Afterwards  the  wise  men  looked  forward 
to  a  just  division  of  the  land  of  promise ;  and,  that  it  might 
be  mown  in  the  day  of  partition  who  were  entitled  to  por- 
tions, the  Book  of  Generations  was  begun.  But  not  for 
that  alone.    The  promise  of  a  blessing  to  all  the  earth 
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throngb  the  patriazch  reached  far  into  the  fotare.  One  name 
was  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  blessing — ^the  bene* 
factor  might  be  the  homblest  of  the  chosen  family,  for  the 
Lord  our  6od  knows  no  distinctions  of  rank  or  riches.  So, 
to  make  the  performance  clear  to  men  of  the  generation 
who  were  to  witness  it,  and  that  they  might  give  the  glory 
to  whom  it  belonged,  the  record  was  required  to  be  Kept 
with  absolute  certainty.    Has  it  been  so  keptf ' 

The  fan  played  to  and  fro,  until,  becoming  impatient,  he 
repeated  the  question,  *^  Is  the  record  absolutely  true  f ' 

'<  Hillel  said  it  was,  and  of  all  who  have  lived  no  one 
was  so  weU-inf  ormed  upon  the  subject.  Our  people  have 
at  times  been  heedless  of  some  paits  of  the  law,  but  never 
of  this  part  The  good  rector  himself  has  followed  the 
Books  of  Generations  through  three  periods — ^from  the 
promifcs  to  the  opening  of  the  Temple ;  thence  to  the  Cap- 
tivity ;  thence,  again,  to  the  present.  Once  only  were  the 
records  disturbed,  and  that  was  at  the  end  of  the  second 
period ;  but  when  the  nation  returned  from  the  long  exile, 
as  a  first  duty  to  God,  Zerubbabel  restored  the  Books,  en* 
abhng  us  once  more  to  carry  the  lines  of  Jewish  descent 
back  unbroken  fully  two  thousand  years.    And  now — ^" 

She  paused  as  if  to  allow  the  hearer  to  measure  the  time 
comprehended  m  the  statement 

''  And  now,'*  she  continued,  '*  what  becomes  of  the  Bo- 
man  boast  of  blood  enriched  by  ages  f  By  that  test,  the 
sons  of  Israel  watching  the  herds  on  old  Biephaim  yonder 
are  nobler  than  the  noblest  of  the  Marcii.'' 

"  And  I,  mother — by  the  Books,  who  am  I  ?" 

^  What  I  have  said  thus  far,  my  son,  had  reference  to 
vour  question.  I  will  answer  you.  If  Messala  were  here, 
he  mi^ht  say,  as  others  have  said,  that  the  exact  trace  of 
your  hneage  stopped  when  the  Assyrian  took  Jerusalem, 
and  razed  the  Temple,  with  all  its  precious  stores ;  but  you 
might  plead  the  pious  action  of  Zerubbabel,  and  retort  that 
all  verity  in  Roman  genealogy  ended  when  the  barbarians 
fram  the  West  took  Rome,  and  camped  si^  months  upon 
her  desolated  site.  Did  the  government  keep  family  his- 
tories? If  so,  what  became  of  them  in  those  dreadful 
days  f  No,  no  -,  there  is  verity  in  our  Books  of  Generations; 
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and,  following  them  back  to  the  Captivity,  back  to  the  f oim> 
dation  of  the  first  Temple,  back  to  the  march  from  Egypt, 
we  have  absolute  assurance  that  70a  are  lineally  sprung 
from  Httr,  the  associate  of  Joshua.  In  the  matter  of  de- 
scent sanctified  by  time,  is  not  the  honor  perfect  ?  Do  you 
care  to  pursue  further  f  if  so,  take  the  Torahj  and  search  the 
Book  of  Numbers,  and  of  the  seventy-two  venerations  after 
Adam  you  can  find  the  very  progenitor  of  your  house.'* 

There  was  silence  for  a  time  in  the  chamber  on  the  roof. 

*^  I  thank  you,  O  my  mother,*'  Judah  next  said,  clasping 
both  her  hands  in  his ;  *'  I  thank  you  with  all  my  heart  I 
was  right  in  not  having  the  good  rector  called  in ;  he  could 
not  have  satisfied  me  more  than  you  have,  Tet  to  make 
a  family  truly  noble,  is  time  alone  sufficient  T* 

*^  Ah,  you  forget,  you  forget ;  our  claim  rests  not  merely 
upon  time ;  the  Lord's  preference  is  our  especial  glory." 

*^  You  are  speaking  of  the  race,  and  I,  mother,  of  the 
family— our  family.  In  theyears  since  Father  Abraham, 
what  have  they  achieved  f  What  have  they  done  f  What 
great  things  to  lift  them  above  the  level  of  their  fellows  f* 

She  hesitated,  thinking  she  might  all  this  time  have  mis- 
taken his  object  The  information  he  sought  might  have 
been  for  more  than  satisfaction  of  wounded  vanity.  Youth 
is  but  the  painted  shell  within  which,  continually  ^wing, 
lives  that  wondrous  thing  the  spirit  of  a  man,  biding  its 
moment  of  apparition,  earlier  in  some  than  in  others.  She 
trembled  under  a  perception  that  this  might  be  the  su- 
preme moment  come  to  him ;  that  as  children  at  birth  reach 
out  their  untried  hands  grasping  for  shadows,  and  crying 
the  while,  so  his  spirit  might,  in  temporary  blindness,  }^ 
struggling  to  take  hold  of  its  impalpable  future.  They  to 
whom  a  boy  comes  asking.  Who  am  I,  and  what  am  I  to 
be  f  have  need  of  ever  so  much  care.  Each  word  in  an- 
swer may  prove  to  the  after-life  what  each  finger-touch  of 
the  artist  is  to  the  clay  he  is  modelling. 

<*  I  have  a  feeling,  O  my  Judah,"  sne  said,  patting  his 
cheek  with  the  hand  he  had  been  caressing — ''  I  have  the 
feeling  that  all  I  have  said  has  been  in  strife  with  an  antag- 
onist more  real  than  imaginary.  If  Messala  is  the  enemy,  do 
not  leave  me  to  fight  him  in  the  dark.   Tell  me  all  he  said." 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Th«  young  iBraelite  proceeded  then,  and  reheaned  bia 
eonveraation  with  Meaaala,  dwelling  with  particularity  upon 
the  latter's  apeeches  in  contempt  of  the  Jewa,  their  cna- 
toms,  and  much  pent  roand  of  life. 

Afraid  to  apealc  the  while,  the  mother  listened,  discern* 
ing  the  matter  plainly.  Jadah  had  gone  to  the  palace  on 
the  Market-place,  allured  by  love  of  a  playmate  whom  he 
thought  to  find  exactly  as  he  had  been  at  the  parting  years 
before ;  a  man  met  him,  and,  in  place  of  laughter  and  refer* 
ences  to  the  sports  of  the  past,  the  man  had  been  full  of 
the  future,  and  talked  of  glory  to  be  won,  and  of  riches 
and  power.  Unconscious  of  the  effect,  the  viEutor  had  come 
away  hurt  in  pride,  yet  touched  with  a  natural  ambition; 
but  she,  the  jealous  mother,  saw  it,  and,  not  knowing  the 
turn  the  aspiration  might  take,  became  at  once  Jewish  in 
her  fear.  What  if  it  lured  him  away  from  the  patriarchal 
faith  f  In  her  view,  that  consequence  was  more  dreadful 
*than  any  or  all  others.  She  could  discover  but  one  way  to 
avert  it,  and  she  set  about  the  task,  her  native  power  rein- 
forced by  love  to  such  degree  that  her  speech  took  a  mas- 
culine strength  and  at  times  a  poet's  fervor. 

^  There  never  has  been  a  people,''  she  began,  ^^  who  did 
not  think  themselves  at  least  equal  to  any  other ;  never  a 
great  nation,  my  son,  that  did  not  believe  itself  the  very  su- 
perior. When  the  Roman  looks  down  upon  Israel  and 
laughs,  he  merely  repeats  the  folly  of  the  Egyptian,  the 
Assyrian,  and  the  Macedonian;  and  as  thelaugn  is  against 
God,  the  result  will  be  the  same." 

Her  voice  became  firmer. 

*^  There  is  no  law  by  which  to  determine  the  superiority 
of  nations ;  hence  the  vanity  of  the  claim,  and  the  idleness 
of  disputes  about  it.  A  people  risen,  run  their  race,  and 
die  either  of  themselves  or  at  the  hands  of  another,  who, 
aooceeding  to  their  power,  take  possession  of  their  placet 
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and  upon  their  monuments  write  new  names ;  such  is  his- 
tory. If  I  were  called  upon  to  symbolize  God  and  man  in 
the  simplest  form,  I  would  draw  a  straight  line  and  a  cir- 
cle ;  and  of  the  line  I  would  say,  *  This  is  God,  for  he  alone 
moves  forever  straightforward  ;*  and  of  the  circle,  *  This  is 
man — such  is  his  progress.'  I  do  not  mean  that  there'  is 
no  difference  between  the  careers  of  nations ;  no  two  are 
alike.  The  difference,  however,  is  not,  as  some  say,  in  the 
extent  of  the  circle  thev  describe  or  the  space  of  earth 
they  cover,  but  in  the  sphere  of  their  movement,  the  high- 
est being  nearest  God. 

"  To  stop  here,  my  son,  would  be  to  leave  the  subject 
where  we  began.  Let  us  go  on.  There  are  signs  by  which 
to  measure  the  height  of  the  circle  each  nation  runs  while 
in  its  course.  By  them  let  us  compare  the  Hebrew  and 
the  Roman. 

**  The  simplest  of  all  the  signs  is  the  daily  life  of  the 
people.  Of  this  I  will  only  say,  Israel  has  at  times  forgot- 
ten God,  while  the  Roman  never  knew  him ;  consequently 
comparison  is  not  possible.     , 

**  Your  friend— or  your  former  friend— charged,  if  I  un- 
derstood you  rightly,  that  we  have  had  no  poets,  artists,  or 
warriors ;  by  which  he  meant,  I  suppose,  to  deny  that  we 
have  had  great  men,  the  next  most  certain  of  the  siras.  A 
just  consideration  of  this  charge  requires  a  definition  at 
the  commencement.  A  creat  man,  O  my  boy,  is  one  whose 
life  proves  him  to  have  been  recognized,  if  not  called,  by 
God*  A  Persian  was  used  to  punish  our  recreant  fathers, 
and  he  carried  them  into  captivity ;  another  Persian  was 
selected  to  restore  their  children  to  the  Holy  Land ;  greater 
than  either  of  them,  however,  was  the  Macedonian  through 
whom  the  desolation  of  Judea  and  the  Temple  was  avenged. 
The  special  distinction  of  the  men  was  that  they  were 
chosen  by  the  Lord,  each  for  a  divine  purpose ;  and  that 
they  were  Gentiles  does  not  lessen  their  glory.  Do  not 
lose  sight  of  this  definition  while  I  proceed. 

^^  There  is  an  idea  that  war  is  the  most  noble  occupation 
of  men,  and  that  the  most  exalted  greatness  is  the  growth 
of  battle-fields.  Because  the  worid  has  adopted  the  idea, 
be  not  you  deceived.   That  we  must  worship  something  is 
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ft  law  wliich  win  oontinae  as  long  as  there  is  anything  we 
cannot  nnderstand.  The  prayer  of  the  barbarian  is  a  wail 
of  fear  addressed  to  Strength,  the  only  divine  quality  he 
can  clearly  conceiye ;  hence  his  faith  in  heroes.  What  is 
Jove  bat  a  Roman  hero?  The  Greeks  have  their  great 
ffloiT  because  they  were  the  first  tc^s^^  Mind  above  Strength* 
In  Athens  the  orator  and  philosopher  were  more  revered 
than  the  warrior.  The  chimoteer  and  the  swiftest  runner 
are  still  idols  of  the  arena ;  yet  the  inmiortelles  are  reserved 
for  the  sweetest  singer.  The  birthplace  of  one  poet  was 
contested  by  seven  cities.  Bat  was  tne  Hellene  the  first  to 
deny  the  old  barbaric  faith  t  No.  My  son,  that  glory  is 
oars ;  against  bratalism  oar  fathers  erected  God ;  in  oar 
worship,  the  wail  of  fear  gave  place  to  the  Hosanna  and 
the  Psalm.  So  the  Hebrew  and  the  Greek  would  have 
carried  all  humanity  forward  and  upward*  But,  alas!  the 
government  of  the  world  presumes  war  as  an  eternal  con* 
dition ;  wherefore,  over  Mind  and  above  God,  the  Roman 
has  enthroned  his  Cesar,  the  absorbent  of  aJl  attainable 
power,  the  prohibition  of  any  other  greatness. 

^  The  sway  of  the  Greek  was  a  flowering  time  for  genius. 
In  return  for  the  liberty  it  then  enjoyed,  what  a  company 
of  thinkers  the  Mind  led  forth  t  There  was  a  ^lory  for 
every  excellence,  and  a  perfection  so  absolute  that  m  every* 
thing  but  war  even  the  Roman  has  stooped  to  imitation. 
A  Greek  is  now  the  model  of  the  orators  in  the  Forum ; 
listen,  and  in  every  Roman  song  you  will  hear  the  rhythm 
of  the  Greek ;  if  a  Roman  opens  his  mouth  speaking  wise- 
ly of  moralities,  or  abstractions,  or  of  the  mysteries  of  nat* 
ure,  he  is  either  a  plagiarist  or  the  disciple  of  some  school 
which  had  a  Greek  for  its  founder.  In  nothing  but  war, 
I  say  again,  has  Rome  a  claim  to  ori^nality.  Her  games 
and  spectacles  are  Greek  inventions,  dashed  with  blood  to 
gratify  the  ferocity  of  her  rabble ;  her  religion,  If  such  it 
may  be  called,  is  made  up  of  contributions  m>m  the  faiths 
of  all  other  peoples;  her  most  venerated  gods  are  from 
Olympus— even  her  Mars,  and,  for  that  matter,  the  Jove 
she  much  magnifies.  So  it  happens,  O  my  son,  Uiat  of  the 
whole  world  our  Isnel  alone  can  dispute  the  superiorit]r  of 
the  Greek,  and  with  him  contest  the  pahn  of  origmalgenioft 
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**To  the  excellences  of  ether  peoples  the  egotism  of  ft 
Roman  is  a  blindfold,  impenetrable  as  his  breastplate.  Oh, 
the  rathless  robbers  I  Under  their  trampling  the  earth 
trembles  like  a  floor  beaten  with  flails.  Along  with  the 
rest  we  are  fallen — alas  that  I  should  say  it  to  joa,  my 
son  t  They  have  our  highest  places,  and  the  hohest,  and 
the  end  no  man  can  tell ;  but  this  I  know — they  may  re- 
dace  Jadea  as  an  almond  broken  with  hammers,  and  de- 
vour Jemsalem,  which  is  the  oil  and  sweetness  thereof ; 
yet  the  glory  of  the  men  of  Israel  will  remain  a  light  in 
the  heavens  overhead  oat  of  reach :  for  their  history  is  the 
history  of  God,  who  wrote  with  their  hands,  spake  with 
their  tongues,  and  was  himself  in  all  the  good  they  did, 
even  the  least ;  who  dwelt  with  them,  a  Lawgiver  on  Sinai, 
a  Guide  in  the  wilderness,  in  war  a  Captain,  in  government 
a  King;  who  once  and  again  pushed  back  the  curtains  of 
the  pavilion  which  is  his  restmg-place,  intolerably  bright^ 
and,  as  a  man  speaking  to  men,  showed  them  the  right, 
and  the  way  to  nappiness,  and  how  they  should  live,  and 
made  them  promises  binding  the  strength  of  his  Almighti- 
ness  with  covenants  sworn  to  everlastingly.  O  my  son, 
could  it  be  that  they  with  whom  Jehovah  thus  dwelt,  an 
awful  familiar,  derived  nothing  from  himf — ^that  in  their 
lives  and  deeds  the  common  human  Qualities  should  not  in 
some  degree  have  been  mixed  and  colored  with  the  divine  t 
that  their  genius  should  not  have  in  it,  even  after  the  lapse 
of  ages,  some  little  of  heaven  f ' 

For  a  time  the  rustling  of  the  fan  was  all  the  sound 
heard  in  the  chamber. 

^  In  the  sense  which  limits  art  to  sculpture  and  painting, 
it  is  true,"  she  next  said,  ^*  Israel  has  had  no  artists." 

The  admission  was  naiade  regretfully,  for  it  must  be  re- 
membered she  was  a  Sadducee,  whose  faith,  unlike  that  of 
the  Pharisees,  permitted  a  love  of  the  beautiful  in  every 
form,  and  without  reference  to  its  origin. 

<' Still  he  who  would  do  justice,"  she  proceeded,  <<wi]l 
not  forget  that  the  cunning  of  our  hands  was  bound  by  the 
prohibition,  *  Thou  shalt  not  make  unto  thee  any  graven 
image,  or  any  likeness  of  an^rthing;'  which  the  Sophe- 
rim  wickedly  extended  beyond  its  purpose  and  time.    Vor 
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shoold  it  be  forgotten  that  long  before  Dsddalns  appeared 
in  Attica  and  with  his  wooden  statues  so  transformed  scalp- 
tare  as  to  make  possible  the  schools  of  Connth  and  ^E^na, 
and  their  ultimate  triumphs  the  Poecile  and  Capitolinm — 
long  before  the  age  of  Dsdalos,  I  say,  two  Israelites,  Besa- 
leel  and  Ahoiiab,  the  master-builders  of  the  first  t&bemacle, 
said  to  have  been  skilled '  in  all  manner  of  workmanship/ 
wrought  the  cherubim  of  the  mercy-seat  above  the  arli^  0^ 
gold  beaten,  not  chiselled,  were  they ;  and  they  were  statues 
in  form  both  human  and  divine.  ^  And  they  shall  stretch 
forth  their  wings  on  high,  •  •  .  .  and  their  faces  shall  look 
one  to  another/  Who  wUl  say  they  were  not  beautiful! 
or  that  they  were  not  the  first  statues  f  * 

**  Oh,  I  see  now  why  the  Greek  outstripped  as,**  ttdd 
Jndah,  intensely  interested.  '*  And  the  ark ;  accursed  be 
the  Babylonians  who  destroyed  it  T* 

^'  Nay,  Judah,  be  of  faitlu  It  was  not  destroyed,  only 
lost,  hidden  away  too  safely  in  some  cavern  of  the  monsh 
tains.  One  day — ^Hillel  and  Shammai  both  say  so— K>ne 
day,  in  the  Lord's  good  time,  it  will  be  found  and  brought 
forUi,  and  Israel  dance  before  it,  sinking  as  of  old.  ijid 
they  who  look  upon  the  faces  of  the  cherubim  then,  though 
they  have  seen  the  face  of  the  ivory  Minerva,  will  be  ready 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Jew  from  love  of  his  genius,  asleep 
through  all  the  thousands  of  years.** 

The  mother,  in  her  eagerness,  had  risen  into  something 
like  the  rapidity  and  vehemence  of  a  speech-maker;  but 
now,  to  recover  herself,  or  to  pick  up  the  thread  of  her 
thought,  she  rested  awhile. 

^  You  are  so  good,  my  mother,**  he  said,  in  a  grateful 
way.  ^  And  I  will  never  be  done  saying  so.  Shammai 
could  not  have  talked  better,  nor  HilleL  I  am  a  true  son 
of  Israel  again.*' 

"  Flatterer  r  she  said.  <*Tou  do  not  know  that  1 
am  but  repeating  what  I  heard  HiUel  say  in  an  ail- 
ment he  had  one  day  in  my  presence  with  a  sophist  from 
Bome.** 

"  Well,  the  hearty  words  are  yours.** 

IXrectly  all  her  earnestness  returned. 

^  Where  was  Iff    Oh  yes,  I  was  claiming  for  our  Hebrew 
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fathers  the  first  stataes.  The  trick  of  the  sculptor,  Jadah, 
is  not  all  there  is  of  art,  apy  more  than  art  is  all  there  is  of 
greatness.  I  always  think  of  great  men  marching  down 
Uie  centuries  in  groups  and  goodly  companies,  separable 
according  to  nationalities;  here  the  Indian,  there  the 
JB^yptian,  yonder  the  Assyrian ;  above  them  the  music  of 
trumpets  and  the  beauty  of  banners ;  and  on  their  right 
hand  and  left,  as  reverent  spectators,  Uie  generations  from 
the  beginning,  numberless.  As  they  go,  I  think  of  the 
Greek,  saying,  *  Lo  I  the  Hellene  leads  the  way.'  Then  the 
Roman  replies^  *  Silence  I  what  was  your  place  is  ours  now ; 
we  have  left  you  behind  as  dust  trodden  on.*  And  all  the 
time,  from  the  far  front  back  over  the  line  of  march,  as 
well  as  forward  into  the  farthest  future,  streams  a  light  of 
which  the  wranglers  know  nothing,  except  that  it  is  for- 
ever leading  them  on — the  light  of  Revelation  I  Who  are 
they  that  carry  it?  Ah,  the  old  Judean  blood  I  How  it 
leaps  at  the  thought  I  By  the  light  we  know  them.  Thrice 
blessed,  O  our  fathers,  servants  of  Grod,  keepers  of  the 
covenants  I  Ye  are  the  leaders  of  men,  the  living  and  the 
dead.  The  front  is  thine ;  and  though  every  Roman  were 
a  Csesar,  ye  shall  not  lose  it  I" 

Judah  was  deeply  stirred. 

**  Do  not  stopi  1  pray  you,'*  he  cried«  **  You  give  me  to 
hear  the  sound  of  timbrels.  I  wait  for  Miriam  and  the 
women  who  went  after  her  dancing  and  sini^ng.'' 

She  caught  his  feeling,  and,  with  ready  wit,  wove  it  into 
her  speech. 

'<  Very  well,  my  son.  If  you  can  hear  the  timbrel  of  the 
prophetess,  you  can  do  what  I  was  about  to  ask ;  you  can 
use  your  fancy,  and  stand  with  me,  as  if  by  the  wayside, 
while  the  chosen  of  Israel  pass  us  at  the  head  of  the  pro^ 
cession.  Now  they  come — ^the  patriarchs  first;  next  the 
fathers  of  the  tribes.  I  almost  hear  the  bells  of  their 
camels  and  the  lowing  of  their  herds.  Who  is  he  that 
walks  alone  between  the  companies  t  An  old  man,  yet  hia 
eye  is  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  force  abated.  He  Imew  the 
Lord  face  to  face  I  Warrior,  poet,  orator,  lawgiver,  prophet^ 
his  greatness  is  as  the  sun  at  morning,  its  flo^  of  splendor 
quenching  all  other  lights,  even  that  of  the  first  and  noblest 
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offheGttBan.  After  him  the  judges.  And  then  fhe  Idngs 
— 4he  son  of  Jesse,  a  hero  in  war,  and  a  singer  of  songs 
eternal  as  that  of  the  sea;  and  his  son,  who,  passing  all 
other  kinffs  in  riches  and  wisdom,  and  while  making  the 
Desert  h&itable,  and  in  its  waste  places  planting  cities, 
forgot  not  Jempalem  which  the  Lord  had  chosen  for  his 
seat,  on  earth.  Bend  lower,  my  son  I  These  that  come 
next  are  the  first  of  their  kind,  and  the  last  llieir  faces 
are  raised,  as  if  they  heard  a  voice  in  the  sky  and  were 
listening.  Their  lives  were  fall  of  sorrows.  Their  gar- 
ments smell  of  tombs  and  caverns.  Hearken  to  a  woman 
among  them — ^  Bing  ye  to  the  Lord,  for  he  hath  triumphed 
gloriooalvr  Nay,  pat  your  forehead  in  the  dust  before. 
tiiem  I  They  were  tongae&rof  God,  his  servants,  who  looked 
through  heaven,  and,  seeing  all  the  future,  wrote  what  they 
saw,  and  left  the  writing  to  be  proven  by  time.  Kings 
turned  pale  as  thev  approached  them,  and  nations  trembled 
at  the  sound  of  their  voices.  The  elements  waited  upon 
them.  In  their  hands  they  carried  every  bounty  and  eveiy 
phigue.  See  the  Tishbite  and  his  servant  EUsha  1  See  the 
sad  son  of  Hilkiah,  and  him,  the  seer  of  visions,  by  the 
river  of  Chebar  1  Ajid  of  the  three  children  of  Judah  who 
refused  the  image  of  the  Babylonian,  lo  1  that  one  who,  in 
the  feast  to  the  thousand  lords,  so  confounded  fhe  astrol* 
ogers.    And  yonder — O  my  son,  kiss  the  dust  again  ^ 

Jonder  the  gentle  son  of  Amos,  from  whom-the  world  has 
a  promise  of  the  Messiah  to  come  P 

In  this  passage  the  fan  had  been  kept  in  rapid  play;  it 
stopped  now,  and  her  voice  sank  low. 

**  Ton  are  tired,**  she  said. 

''No,*'  he  replied,  ''I  was  listening  to  a  new  song  of 
IsraeL** 

The  mother  was  still  intent  upon  her  purpose,  and  passed 
the  pleasant  speech. 

''In  such  ught  as  I  could,  my  Judah,  I  have  set  our 
great  men  before  you — ^patriarchs,  legishttors,  warriors,  . 
Buigers,  prophets.  Turn  we  to  the  best  of  Rome.  Against 
Moses  i^ace  Caesar,  and  Tarquin  against  David;  Sylla 
against  either  of  the  Maccabe^;  the  best  of  the  consuls 
against  the  judges;  Angnstus  against  Solomon,  and  you 
8 
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are  done :  comparison  ends  there.  Bat  think  then  of  the 
prophets — greatest  of  the  great'' 

She  laughed  scomf  ally. 

*'  Pardon  me.  I  was  thinking  of  the  soothsayer  who 
warned  Gaios  Jalius  against  the  ides  of  March,  and  fancied 
him  looking  for  the  omens  of  evil  which  his  master  despised 
in  the  entrails  of  a  chicken.  From  that  picture  turn  to 
Elijah  sitting  on  the  hill-top  on  the  way  to  Samaria,  amid 
the  smoking  bodies  of  the  captains  and  their  fifties,  warn* 
ing  the  son  of  Ahab  of  the  wrath  of  our  God.  Finally,  O  my 
Judah — ^if  such  speech  be  reverent — ^how  shall  we  judge 
Jehovah  and  Jupiter  unless  it  be  by  what  their  servants 
have  done  in  their  names?  And  as  for  what  you  shall  do-—'' 

She  spoke  the  latter  words  slowly,  and  wi^  a  tremulous 
utterance. 

**  As  for  what  you  shall  do,  my  boy — serve  the  Lord,  the 
Lord  God  of  Israel,  not  Rome.  For  a  child  of  Abraham 
there  is  no  ^loir  except  in  the  Lord's  ways,  and  in  them 
there  is  mudi  glory.*^ 

**  1  may  be  a  soldier  then  f  *  Judah  asked. 

*^  Why  nott    Did  not  Moses  call  God  a  man  of  warT 

There  was  then  a  lonff  silence  in  the  summer  chamber. 

**  You  have  my  permission,"  she  said,  finally;  *^if  only 
you  serve  the  Lord  instead  of  Cedsar." 

He  was  content  with  the  condition,  and  by^nd-by  fell 
asleep.  She  arose  then,  and  put  the  cushion  under  his 
head,  and,  throwing  a  diawl  over  him  and  kissing  him 
tenderly,  went  away. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  ^ood  man,  like  the  bad,  must  die ;  but,  remember* 
ing  the  lesson  of  our  faith,  we  say  of  him  and  l^e  events 
**  No  matter,  he  will  open  his  eyes  in  heaven."  Nearest 
this  in  life  is  the  waking  from  healthful  sleep  to  a  quidk 
consciousness  of  happy  sights  and  sounds. 

When  Judah  awoKe,  the  sun  was  up  over  the  momitains ; 
the  pigeons  were  abroad  in  flocks,  mling  the  air  witb  tiie 
gleams  of  their  white  wings ;  and  off  southeast  he  beheld 
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die  Tomple,  aa  apparitioii  of  sold  in  the  bine  of  the  sky. 
Theee,  howerer,  were  familiar  objects,  and  they  received  but 
a  glance;  npon  the  ed^  of  the  divan,  cloee  by  him,  a  girl 
scarcely  fifteen  sat  singing  to  the  accompaniment  of  a  nM^ 
which  she  rested  npon  her  knee,  and  touched  mcefnlly* 
To  her  he  tamed  listening;  and  this  was  what  die  sang: 

TBS  BONO. 

^  Wake  not,  but  hear  me^  lore  t 
Adrift,  adrift  on  slamber'i  seii 
Thy  spirit  oall  to  list  to  me, 
Wake  not,  bat  hear  me,  love  I 
A  gift  from  Sleep,  the  restful  klng^ 
AlThappj,  happy  dreams  I  bringi 

^  Wake  not,  bat  hear  me,  love  1 

Of  all  the  world  of  dreams  'tis  tUne 
This  onoe  to  ohoose  the  most  ^viaa 
80  ohoose,  and  sleepy  my  love  I 
Bat  ne*er  again  in  clioioe  be  free, 
Unless,  unlMS — thoa  dream*st  of  m».** 

She  pnt  tiie  instmment  down,  and,  resting  her  hands  in 
her  hp,  waited  for  him  to  speak.  And  as  it  has  become 
necessary  to  tell  somewhat  of  her,  we  will  avail  ourselves 
of  the  chance,  and  add  snch  particnlars  of  the  family  into 
whose  privacy  we  are  brought  as  the  reader  may  wish  to 
know. 

The  &vorsof  Herod  had  left  snrnvin|^  him  many  persons 
of  vast  estate.  Where  {his  fortune  was  joined  to  nnaoubted 
lineal  descent  from  some  famous  son  of  one  of  the  tribes, 
es^ciaily  Judah,  the  happ^  individual  was  accounted  a 
Pnnce  of  Jerusalem— «  distmction  which  sufficed  to  bring 
him  the  homage  of  his  less  favored  countrymen,  and  the 
reroect,  if  nothmg  more,  of  the  GentOes  with  whom  business 
ana  social  circumstance  brought  him  into  dealing.  Of  this 
dasB  none  had  won  in  private  or  public  life  a  higher  r^ard 
than  the  father  of  the  lad  whom  we  have  been  following. 
With  a  remembrance  of  his  nationality  which  nevw  f ail^ 
him,  he  had  yet  been  true  to  the  king,  and  served  him  faith* 
fully  at  home  and  abroad  Some  offices  had  taken  him  to 
Borne,  Inhere  his  conduct  attracted  the  notice  of  Augustus, 
who  strove  without  reserve  to  engage  his  fiiendahip.    Inhia 
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house,  accordingly^were  many  presento,  sach  as  Iiad  rndfied 
the  Tanil^  of  kings — ^purple  togas,  ivory  chairs,  golden  /n»- 
fercB— chiefly  valuable  on  account  of  the  imperial  hand 
which  had  honorably  conferred  them.  Such  a  man  could 
not  fail  to  be  rich ;  yet  his  wealth  was  not  altogether  the 
largess  of  royal  patrons.  He  had  welcomed  the  law  that 
bound  him  to  some  pursuit ;  and,  instead  of  one,  he  entered 
into  many.  Of  the  herdsmen  watching  flocks  on  the  plains 
and  hill-sides,  far  as  old  Lebanon,  numbers  reported  to  him 
as  their  employer ;  in  the  cities  by  the  sea,  and  in  those 
inland,  he  founded  houses  of  traflSc ;  his  ships  brought  him 
silver  from  Spain,  whose  mines  were  then  the  richest  known ; 
while  his  caravans  came  twice  a  year  from  the  East,  laden 
with  silks  and  spices.  In  faith  he  was  a  Hebrew,  observant 
of  the  law  and  every  essential  rite ;  his  place  in  the  svn* 
agogue  and  Temple  knew  him  well ;  he  was  thoroughly 
learned  in  the  Scriptures ;  he  delighted  in  the  society  of  the 
college-masters,  and  carried  his  reverence  for  Hillel  almost 
to  the  point  of  worship.  Yet  he  was  in  no  sense  a  Sepa- 
ratist; his  hospitality  took  in  strangers  from  every  land; 
the  carping  Pharisees  even  accused  him  of  having  more 
than  once  entertained  Samaritans  at  his  table.  Had  he 
been  a  Gentile,  and  lived,  the  world  mi^ht  have  heard  of 
him  as  the  rival  of  Herodes  Atticus :  as  it  was,  he  perished 
at  sea  some  ten  years  before  this  second  period  of  our  story, 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  lamented  Everywhere  in  Judea. 
We  are  already  acquainted  with  two  members  of  his  family 
—his  widow  and  son ;  the  only  other  was  a  daughter — she 
whom  we  have  seen  singing  to  her  brother. 

Tirzah  was  her  name,  and  as  the  two  looked  at  each 
other,  their  resemblance  was  plain.  Her  features  had  the 
regularity  of  his,  and  were  of  the  same  Jewish  typE ;  they 
had  also  the  charm  of  childish  innocency  of  expression. 
Home-life  and  its  trustful  love  permitted  the  negligent  at* 
tire  in  which  she  appeared.  A  chemise  buttoned  upon  the 
right  shoulder,  and  passing  loosely  over  the  breast  and  back 
and  under  the  left  arm,  but  half  concealed  her  person  above 
the  waist,  while  it  left  the  arms  entirely  nude.  A  girdle 
caught  the  folds  of  the  garment,  marking  the  commencement 
of  tiie  skirt    The  coiffure  was  very  simple  and  becoming 
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»«  rilken  cap,  Tyrum-dyed;  and  over  that  a  striped  scarf 
of  the  same  material,  beaatifiiUy  embroidered,  and  woond 
about  in  thin  folds  so  as  to  show  the  shape  of  the  head 
withoat  enlarging  it;  the  whole  finished  by  a  tassel  drop* 
ping  from  die  crown  pomt  of  the  cap.  She  had  rings,  ear 
and  finder;  anklets  and  bracelets,  all  of  gold ;  and  around 
her  neck  there  was  a  collar  of  gold,  curiously  garnished  with 
a  network  of  delicate  chains,  to  which  were  pendants  of 
pearL  The  edges  of  her  eyehds  were  jpainted,  and  the 
tips  of  her  finders  stained*  Her  hair  fell  m  two  Ions  plaits 
down  her  back.  A  curled  lock  rested  upon  each  cheek  in 
front  of  the  ear.  Altogether  it  would  haTC  been  impossi- 
ble to  deny  her  grace,  refinement,  and  beauty. 

"Very  pretty,  my  Tirzah,  very  pretty P'  ne  said,  with 
animation. 

<«The  songr  she  asked. 

^Tes — and  the  singer,  too.  It  has  the  conceit  of  A 
€hreek.    Where  did  you  get  It  f 

**  You  remember  the  Greek  who  sang  In  the  theatre  last 
month  ?  They  said  he  used  to  be  a  singer  at  the  court  for 
Herod  and  his  sister  Salome.  He  came  out  just  after  an 
exhibition  of  wrestlers,  when  the  house  was  rail  of  noise. 
At  his  first  note  everything  became  so  quiet  that  I  heard 
every  word.    I  got  the  song  from  him.^ 

"But  he  sang  in  Greek." 

«  And  I  in  Hebrew." 

*^  Ah,  yes.  I  am  proud  of  my  little  sister.  Have  yoo 
another  as  goodt" 

"Very  many.  But  let  them  go  now.  Amrahsentme 
to  tell  you  she  will  bring  you  your  breakfast,  and  that  you 
need  not  come  down.  She  should  be  here  by  this  time. 
She  thinks  you  sick — ^that  a  dreadful  accident  happened 
you  yesterday.  What  was  it?  Tell  me,  and  I  will  help 
Amrah  doctor  you.  She  knows  the  cures  of  the  Egyptians, 
who  were  always  a  stupid  set;  but  I  have  a  great  many 
recipes  of  the  Arabs  who—" 

'^Are  even  more  stupid  than  the  E^;yptians,"  he  said, 
shaking  his  head. 

**  Do  you  think  so  ?  Very  well,  then,"  she  replied,  at 
most  wiwout  pause,  aud  patting  her  hands  to  her  left  ear. 
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•'We  will  hare  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  them.    I  have 
iiere  what  is  mach  sorer  and  better — the  amnlet  which  was 

gVen  to  some  of  our  people — ^I  cannot  tell  when,  it  was  so 
r  back — by  a  Persian  magician.  See,  the  inscription  is 
almost  worn  ont^ 

She  c^ered  him  the  earring,  which  he  took,  looked  at» 
and  handed  back,  langhing. 

*<  If  I  were  dying,  wzah,  I  could  not  nse  the  charm.  It 
is  a  relic  of  idolatiy,  forbidden  every  believing  son  and 
daughter  of  Abrahiun.  Take  it,  but  do  not  wear  it  any 
more.** 

*<Foroidden!  Not  so,**  she  said.  «  Our  faiher^s  mother 
wore  it  I  do  not  know  how  many  Sabbaths  in  her  life.  It 
has  cored  I  do  not  know  how  many  people — ^more  than 
three  anyhow.  It  is  approved — ^look,  here  is  the  mark  of 
ihe  rabbis.** 

*^  I  have  no  faith  in  amolets.** 

She  raised  her  eyes  to  his  in  astonishment 

'•What  woold  Amrah  sayT 

••  ^tMb  father  and  mother  tended  $akiyeh  for  a  garden 
on  the  Nile.** 

"But  Gamaliel r 

**  He  says  they  are  godless  inventions  of  unbelievers  and 
Shechemites.** 


Hrzeh  looked  at  the  ring  doubtfully. 
'•What  shaU  I  do  with  itf 


•'Wear  it,  my  little  sister.  It  becomes  you — it  helpa 
make  you  beautiful,  though  I  think  you  that  without 
help/*  ^  ^ 

Satisfied,  she  returned  the  amulet  to  her  ear  just  as  Am* 
rah  entered  the  summer  chamber,  bearing  a  platter,  with 
wash-bowl,  water,  and  napkins. 

Not  being  a  Pharisee,  the  ablution  was  short  and  mmple 
with  Judah.  The  servant  then  went  out,  leaving  Tinah  to 
dress  his  hair.  When  a  lock  was  disposed  to  her  satisfao- 
tion,  she  would  unloose  the  small  metdlic  mirror  which,  as 
was  the  fashion  amoni^  her  fair  countrywomen,  she  wore  at 
her  ffirdle,  and  rive  ft  to  him,  that  he  might  see  the  tri- 
umph, and  how  nandsome  it  made  him.  Meanwhile  they 
kept  up  their  conversation. 
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^^Wliat  do  yoa  think,  Tinah  t— I  am  going  awny."^ 

She  dropped  her  hands  with  amazement 

^GoingawajV    Whent    Where!    Forwhatr 

He  laughed* 

*<  Three  questions,  all  m  a  breath  i  What  a  body  yon 
are  f  Next  instant  he  became  serious.  ^  Ton  know  the 
law  requires  me  to  follow  some  occupation.  Our  good 
father  set  me  an  example.  Bven  yon  would  despise  me  if 
I  spent  in  idleness  the  results  of  his  industnr  and  knowl- 
edge.    I  am  going  to  Rome,** 

" Oh, I  willgo  with  you.'* 

^  You  must  stay  with  mother.  If  both  of  ns  Iea;?e  her 
die  will  die." 

The  brightness  faded  from  her  face. 

^^Ah^yesyyesI  But — must  you  ffot  Here  in  Jerusalem 
you  can  learn  all  that  is  needed  to  be  a  merchant — ^if  that 
18  what  you  are  thinking  ol** 

^But  that  Is  not  what  I  am  thinking  of.  The  law  does 
not  l^iure  the  son  to  be  what  the  father  was." 

**  What  else  can  you  ber* 

**  A  soldier,"  he  relied,  with  a  certain  pride  of  Toioai 

Tears  came  into  her  eyes. 

«  Ton  will  bdUDed." 

''If  God's  will,  be  it  so.  But»  Tliaah,  the  soldiers  are 
not  an  kiUed." 

She  threw  her  arms  around  Us  neck,  as  if  to  hold  Mm 
back. 

^  We  are  so  happy  I    Stay  at  home,  my  brother.'' 

«<Home  cannot  always  be  what  it  is.  Ton  yourself  will 
be  going  away  before  long." 

«*  Never  I" 

He  smiled  at  her  earnestness. 

''A  prince  of  Judah,  or  some  other  of  one  of  the  tiflbes, 
trill  come  soon  and  claim  my  Tirzah,  and  ride  away  with 
her,  to  be  the  light  of  asother  house.  What  will  then  be- 
come of  me  f" 

She  answered  with  sobs. 

''War  is  a  trade,"  he  eontinned,  more  soberly.  '*To 
learn  it  thoroughly,  one  must  go  to  school,  and  tbiare  is  ao 
school  like  a  mman  camp." 
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**Toa  would  not  fight  for  Borne  T  she  asked,  holding 
her  breath. 

*^  And  yon^-^ven  yon  hate  her.  The  whole  world  hates 
her.  In  that,  O  Tirzah,  find  the  reason  of  the  answer  I  give 
yoQ-^  Tes,  I  will  fi^ht  for  her,  if,  in  return,  she  will  t^M^h 
me  how  one  day  to  fight  against  her/' 

«  When  will  yon  go  r* 

Amrah's  steps  were  then  heard  retaming. 

^  Hist  r'  he  said.  ^  Do  not  let  her  know  of  what  I  am 
thinking.'* 

The  f aithfol  slaTe  came  in  with  breakfast,  and  placed 
the  waiter  holding  it  npon  a  stool  before  them;  then,  with 
white  napkins  upon  her  arm,  she  remained  to  serve  them. 
They  dipped  their  fingers  in  a  bowl  of  water,  and  were  rins- 
ing them,  when  a  noise  arrested  their  attention.  They 
listened,  and  distinguished  martial  music  in  the  street  on 
the  north  side  of  the  house. 

^  Soldiers  from  the  PrsBtorium  I  I  must  see  them,^  he 
cried,  springing  from  the  divan,  and  running  out. 

In  a  moment  more  he  was  leanii^  over  the  parapet  of 
tiles  which  guarded  the  roof  at  the  extreme  northeast  cor- 
ner, so  absorbed  that  he  did  not  notice  Tirzah  by  his  side, 
resting  one  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

Their  position — ^the  roof  being  t&e  highest  one  in  the 
localitpr — commanded  the  house-tops  eastward  as  far  as  the 
huge  irreffular  Tower  of  Antonia,  which  has  been  already 
mentioned  as  a  citadel  for  the  garrison  and  militarv  head* 
quarters  f  er  the  governor.  The  street,  not  more  than  ten 
feet  wide,  was  spanned  here  and  there  by  bridges,  open  and 
covered,  which,  like  the  roofs  along  the  wav,  were  begin- 
ning to  be  occupied  by  men,  women,  and  children,  caUed 
out  by  the  muaie.  The  word  is  used,  though  it  is  hardly 
fitting;  what  the  people  heard  when  they  came  forth  was 
rather  an  uproar  of  trumpets  and  the  shriller  littU  so  de- 
lightful to  the  soldiers. 

The  array  after  a  while  came  into  view  of  the  two  upon 
the  house  of  the  Hurs.  First,  a  vanguard  of  ^e  light- 
armed — mostly  slinffers  and  bowmen — ^marching  with  wide 
intervals  between  &eir  ranks  and  files;  next  a  body  of 
heavy-armed  infantry,  bearing  large  shields,  and   kastm 
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fonffiBf  or  spears  identical  wifh  those  used  in  the  duels  be* 
fore  Dinm ;  then  the  mnsicianB ;  and  then  an  ofBcer  riding 
alone,  but  followed  closely  by  a  ffuard  of  cavaby ;  after 
them  again,  a  colnmn  of  infantry  luso  heavy-armed,  which^ 
moying  in  close  order,  crowded  the  street  from  wall  to 
wall,  and  appeared  to  be  without  end. 

The  brawny  limbs  of  the  men;  the  cadenced  motion 
from  right  to  left  of  the  shields ;  the  snarkle  of  scales, 
buckles,  and  breastplates  and  helms,  all  perfectly  burnished ; 
the  plumes  nodding  above  the  tall  crests ;  the  sway  of  en- 
signs and  iron-shod  spears;  the  bold,  confident  step,  exact- 
ly timed  and  measured ;  the  demeanor,  so  grave,  yet  so 
watchful ;  the  machine-like  unity  of  the  whole  moving  mass 
—made  an  impression  upon  Jud^,  but  as  something  felt 
rather  than  seen.  Two  objects  fixed  his  attention — the 
eagle  of  the  legion  first — a  gilded  effigy  perched  on  a  tall 
shaft,  with  wings  outspread  until  they  met  above  its  head. 
He  faiew  that,  when  brought  from  its  chambier  in  the  Tow« 
er,  it  had  been  received  with  divine  honors. 

The  officer  riding  alone  in  the  midst  of  the  colnmn  was 
the  other  attraction.  His  head  was  bare;  other vrise  he 
was  in  full  armor.  At  his  left  hip  he  wore  a  short  sword ; 
in  his  hand,  however,  he  carried  a  truncheon,  which  looked 
like  a  roll  of  white  paper.  He  sat  upon  a  purple  cloth  in* 
stead  of  a  saddle,  and  that,  and  a  bridle  with  a  forestall  of 
gold  and  reins  of  yellow  bSOl  broadly  fringed  at  the  lower 
edge,  completed  the  housings  of  the  horse. 

Wbile  tne  man  was  yet  in  the  distance,  Judah  observed 
that  his  presence  was  sufficient  to  throw  the  people  looking 
at  him  into  angry  excitement  They  woula  lean  over  the 
parapets  or  stand  boldly  out,  and  shake  their  fists  at  him ; 
they  followed  him  with  loud  cries,  and  spit  at  him  as  he 
passed  under  the  bridges ;  the  women  even  flun^  their  san- 
dals, sometimes  with  sudi  good  effect  as  to  hit  hmu  When 
he  was  nearer,  the  yeUs  became  distinffaishable— '*  Bobber, 
tyrant,  do^  of  a  Itoman!  Away  wiu  Ishmaell  Give  us 
Imck  our  Hannas  T' 

When  quite  near,  Judah  could  see  that,  as  was  but  nat* 
ural,  the  man  did  not  share  the  indifference  so  superbly 
shown  by  the  soldiers;  his  face  was  dark  and  sullen,  and 
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the  glanoeB  he  ocQasionall^  cast  at  Ms  perBecutoro  wef6 
foD  of  menace ;  the  very  timid  shrank  from  them. 

Now  the  lad  had  heard  of  the  custom,  borrowed  from  a 
habit  of  the  first  Caesar,  by  which  chief  commanders,  to  in- 
dicate their  rank,  appeared  in  public  with  only  a  laorel  trine 
upon  their  headis.  By  that  sign  he  knew  this  officer — 
YALBRitrs  Okatus,  thb  Nbw  Procurator  of  Judea  I 

To  say  troth  now,  the  Roman  under  the  nnproToked 
storm  had  the  young  Jew's  sympathy ;  so  that  when  he 
reached  the  corner  of  the  house,  the  latter  leaned  yet  far 
ther  OTcr  the  parapet  to  see  him  go  by,  and  in  the  act 
rested  a  hand  upon  a  tile  which  ^ad  been  a  long  time  cracked 
and  allowed  to  go  unnoticed*''  The  pressure  was  strong 
enough  to  displace  the  outer  piece,  which  started  to  fall 
A  thnll  of  horror  shot  through  the  youth.  He  reached 
out  to  catch  the  misdle*  In  appearance  the  motion  was 
exactly  that  af  one  pitching  something  from  him.  The 
effort  failed — ^nay,  it  served  to  push  the  descending  fra^ 
ment  farther  out  orer  the  walL  He  shouted  witl^  all  his 
might  The  soldiers  of  the  mard  looked  up;  so  did  the 
great  man,  and  that  moment  uie  missile  struck  him,  and  he 
fell  from  his  seat  as  dead. 

The  cohort  halted ;  the  guards  leaped  from  their  horses, 
and  hastened  to  cover  the  chief  with  their  shields.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  people  who  witnessed  the  afiEair,  never 
doubting  that  the  blow  had  been  purposely  dealt,  cheered 
the  lad  as  he  yet  stooped  in  full  view  over  the  parapet, 
tnmsfixed  by  what  he  beheld,  and  by  anticipation  of  the 
consequences  flashed  all  too  plainly  upon  him. 

A  mischievous  spirit  flew  with  incredible  speed  from 
roof  to  roof  along  the  line  of  march,  seizing  uie  people, 
and  ur^^ng  them  all  alike.  They  laid  hands  upon  the  pa^ 
apets  and  tore  up  the  tiling  and  tne  sunburnt  mud  of  which 
the  housetops  were  for  the  most  part  made,  and  with  blind 
fury  began  to  fling  them  upon  the  legionaries  halted  be- 
low. A  battle  then  ensued.  Discipune,  of  course,  pre-^ 
vailed.  The  struggle,  the  slaughter,  the  skill  of  one  side, 
the  desperation  of  the  other,  are  alike  unnecessary  to  our 
stoiT.  Let  us  look  rather  to  the  wretched  author  of  it  alL 

He  arose  from  the  parapet,  his  face  very  pale* 
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«OTlnah,'nnaIiI  What  wUI  beoome  of  nsr 
She  had  not  Been  the  ocenmnce  below,  but  was  liaten- 
iiag  to  the  shonting  and  watching  the  mad  activity  of  the 
people  in  view  on  the  hooBeei.  Something  terrible  was  go* 
mg  on,  she  knew ;  bat  what  it  was,  or  the  caase,  or  that  she 
or  any  of  those  dear  to  her  were  in  danger,  she  did  not  know. 
**What  has  happened?  What  does  it  all  meanf  she 
asked,  in  sadden  alarm. 

^  I  have  killed  the  Roman  governor.    The  tile  fell  npon 

An  nnseen  hand  appeared  to  sprinkle  her  face  with  ifie 
dost  of  ashes — ^it  grew  white  so  instantly.  She  pat  her 
arm  aroond  him,  and  looked  wistfally,  but  withoat  a  word, 
into  his  eyes.  His  fears  had  passea  to  her,  and  the  sight 
of  them  gave  him  strength. 

^  I  did  not  do  it  porposely,  Tiraah — ^it  was  an  acddent,** 
he  said,  more  calmly. 

«<  What  will  they  doT  she  asked. 

He  looked  off  over  the  tamalt  momentarily  deepening 
in  the  street  and  on  the  roofs,  and  thonght  of  the  sallen 
coontenance  of  Oratos.  If  he  were  not  dead,  where  would 
his  vengeance  stop  f  And  if  he  were  dead,  to  what  height 
of  fary  would  not  the  violence  of  the  people  lash  the 
l^onaries  t  To  evade  an  answer,  he  peered  over  the  para- 
pet again,  jast  as  the  goard  were  assisting  the  Roman  to 
remount  his  horse. 

**Ue  lives,  he  lives,  Ilrzsh I  Blessed  be  the  Lord  God 
of  our  fathers  T' 

With  that  outcry,  and  a  brightened  countenance,  he  drew 
back  and  replied  to  her  question. 

**  Be  not  afraid,  Tirzah.  I  will  exphiin  how  it  happened, 
and  they  will  remember  our  father  and  his  services,  and 
not  hurt  us.** 

He  was  leading  her  to  the  8ummer4iouse,  when  the  roof 
jarred  under  their  feet,  and  a  crash  of  strong  timbers  he^ 
mg  burst  away,  followed  by  a  ciy  of  surprise  and  agoty, 
arose  apparently  from  the  court-yard  below.  He  stopbvd 
and  Estened.  The  cry  was  repeated;  then  came  a  rush  of 
many  feet,  and  voices  lifted  in  rage  blent  with  voices  in 
prayer;  and  then  the  screams  of  women  in  mortal  terror. 
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The  soldiers  bad  beaten  in  the  north  gate,  and  were  in  pofr 
session  of  the  bouse.  The-  terrible  sense  of  being  hunted 
smote  him.  His  first  impulse  was  to  fly;  but  where! 
Nothing  but  wings  would  nerve  him.  I^rkah,  her  eyes 
wild  with  fear,  caught  bis  aruL 

**  0  Judah,  what  does  it  mean  f ' 

The  servants  were  being  butchered — and  his  mother  I 
Was  not  one  of  the  voices  he  heard  hers  f  With  all  the 
will  left  him,  he  said,  Stay  here,  and  wait  for  me,  Tirzalu 
I  will  go  down  and  see  what  is  the  matter,  and  come  back 
to  you." 

His  voice  was  not  steady  as  he  wished.  She  clung  closer 
to  him. 

Clearer,  shriller,  no  longer  a  fancy,  his  mother's  cry  aroaeu 
He  hesitated  no  longer. 

**  Come,  then,  let  us  go." 

The  terrace  or  gallery  at  the  foot  of  the  steps  was 
crowded  with  soldiers.  Other  soldiers  with  drawn  swords 
ran  in  and  out  of  the  chambers.  At  one  place  a  number 
of  women  on  their  knees  clung  to  each  other  or  prayed  for 
mercy.  Apart  from  them,  one  with  torn  garments,  and 
long  hair  streaming  over  her  face,  struggled  to  tear  loose 
from  a  man  all  whose  strength  was  tasked  to  keep  his 
hold.  Her  cries  were  shrillest  of  all ;  cutting  through  the 
clamor,  they  had  risen  distinguishably  to  the  roof.  To  her 
Judah  sprang — his  steps  were  long  and  swift,  almost  a 
winged  flight — *' Mother,  mother!"  he  shouted.  She 
stretched  her  hands  towards  him ;  but  when  almost  touch- 
ing them  he  was  seized  and  forced  aside.  Then  he  heard 
some  one  say,  speaking  loudly. 

**  That  is  he  I" 

Judah  looked,  and  saw — Messala. 

^^  What,  tbe  assassin — ^that  9"  said  a  tall  man,  in  legionaiy 
armor  of  beautiful  finish.    "  Why,  he  is  but  a  boy." 

**  Gods  1"  replied  Messala,  not  forgetting  his  drawl.  ^^  A 
new  philosophy  I  What  would  Seneca  say  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  a  man  must  be  old  before  he  can  hate  enough  to 
kill  t  Ton  have  him ;  and  that  is  his  mother ;  yonder  his 
sister.    Tou  have  the  whole  family." 

For  love  of  them,  Judah  forgot  his  quaneL 
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^  Help  them,  O  my  Messala  1  Remember  our  cbildliood 
and  help  them.    I— ^adah — pray  yon.'' 

Messala  affected  not  to  hear. 

<*  I  cannot  be  of  farther  use  to  you,^  he  said  to  the  of« 
ficer.  **  There  is  richer  entertamment  in  the  street.  Down 
Eros,  ap  Mars  f 

With  the  last  words  he  disappeared.  Jadah  under- 
stood him,  and,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  soul,  prayed  to 
Heaven. 

**In  the  hear  of  thy  vengeance,  O  Lord,^  he  said,  ^be 
mine  the  hand  to  pat  it  apon  him  V* 

By  great  exertion,  he  drew  nearer  the  officer. 

'*  O  sir,  the  woman  you  hear  is  my  mother.  Spare  her, 
spare  my  sister  yonder.  God  is  just,  he  will  give  yoa 
mercy  for  mercy." 

The  man  appeared  to  be  moved. 

**  To  the  Tower  with  the  women  P  he  shouted,  "  but  do 
ihem  no  harm.  I  will  demand  them  of  yoa.'^  Then  to 
those  holding  Jadah,  he  said, ''  Get  cords,  and  bind  his 
hands,  and  iSke  him  to  the  street  His  punishment  is  re- 
served." 

The  mother  was  carried  away.  The  little  llrzah,  in  her 
home  attire,  stupefied  with  fear,  went  passively  with  her 
keepers.  Judah  gave  each  of  them  a  last  look,  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands,  as  if  to  possess  himself  of  the  scene 
Yadelessly.  He  may  have  shea  tears,  thoagh  no  one  saw 
thenu 

There  took  place  in  him  then  what  may  be  justly  called 
the  wonder  of  life.  The  thooghtful  reader  of  these  psffes 
has  ere  this  discerned  enough  to  know  that  the  young  Jew 
in  disposition  was  gentle  even  to  womanliness — a  result 
that  seldom  fails  the  habit  of  loving  and  beinff  loved.  The 
circumstances  through  which  he  had  come  had  made  no 
call  uiy>n  the  harsher  elements  of  his  nature,  if  such  he  had. 
At  times  he  had  felt  the  stir  and  impulses  of  ambition,  but 
they  had  been  like  the  formless  dreams  of  a  child  walking 
by  the  sea  and  gazing  at  the  coming  and  going  of  stately 
ships.  But  now,  if  we  can  imagine  an  idol,  sensible  of  the 
worship  it  was  accustomed  to,  dashed  suddenly  from  its 
attar,  and  lying  amidst  the  wreck  of  its  lit^e  world  of  lovet 
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m  idea  may  be  haA  of  what  had  befallen  the  yonng  Ben* 
Hnr,  and  of  its  effect  upon  his  beinff.  Tet  there  was  no 
sign^  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  had  nndeigone  a  change, 
except  that  when  he  raised  his  head,  and  held  his  arms  oat 
to  be  bound,  the  bend  of  the  Cupid^s  bow  had  vanished 
from  his  lips.  In  that  instant  he  had  put  off  childhood 
and  become  a  man. 

A  trumpet  Bounded  in  the  court-yard*  With  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  call,  the  gallery  was  cleared  of  the  soldiery; 
many  of  whom,  as  they  dared  not  appear  in  the  ranks  with 
visible  plunder  in  their  hands,  flung  what  the^  had  upon 
the  floor,  until  it  was  strewn  with  articles  of  richest  virtk. 
When  Judah  descended,  the  formation  was  complete,  and 
the  officer  waiting  to  see  his  last  order  executed* 

The  mother,  daughter,  and  entire  household  were  led  out 
of  the  north  gate,  the  rums  of  which  choked  the  passage- 
-  way.  The  cries  of  the  domestics,  some  of  whom  had  been 
bom  in  the  house,  were  most  pitiable.  When,  finallv,  the 
horses  and  all  the  dumb  tenantry  of  the  place  were  driven 
past  him,  Judah  began  to  comprehend  the  scope  of  the 

frocurator's  vengeance.  The  very  structure  was  devoted, 
ar  as  the  order  was  possible  of  execution,  nothing  living 
was  to  be  left  within  its  walls.  If  in  Judea  there  were 
others  desperate  enough  to  think  of  assassinating  a  Roman 

governor,  the  story  ot  what  befell  the  princely  family  of 
ur  would  be  a  warning  to  them,  while  the  ruin  of  the 
habitation  would  keep  the  story  alive. 

The  oflScer  waited  outside  whUe  a  detaQ  of  men  tempo- 
rarily restored  the  gate. 

In  the  street  the  fighting  had  almost  ceased.  Upon  the 
houses  here  and  there  clouds  of  dust  told  where  the  strug- 
gle was  yet  prolonged.  The  cohort  was,  for  the  most  part, 
standing  at  rest,  its  splendor,  like  its  ranks,  in  nowise  di- 
minished. Borne  past  the  point  of  care  for  himself,  Judah 
had  heart  for  notnin^  in  view  but  the  prisoners,  among 
whom  he  looked  in  vam  for  his  mother  and  Tirzah. 

Suddenly,  from  the  earth  where  she  had  been  lying,  a 
woman  arose  and  started  swiftly  back  to  the  gate.  Some 
of  the  guards  reached  out  to  seize  her,  and  a  great  shout 
followed  their  failure.    She  ran  to  Judah,  an^  dropping 
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down,  clasped  his  knees,  the  coarse  black  hair  powdered 
with  dvst  veiling  her  eyes. 

'•O  Amrah,  ^H>d  Amrah/'  he  said  to  her,  ««Ood  help 
yon;  I  cannot '^ 

She  conld  not  speak. 

He  bent  down,  and  whispered,  **  lire,  Amrah,  for  fl^irzah 
and  my  mother.    They  will  come  back,  and — ^" 

A  soldier  drew  hfecAway ;  whereupon  she  sprang  np  and 
rushed  through  the  gateway  and  passage  into  the  Tacant 
Goort-yard. 

<'  Let  her  go,**  the  officer  shouted.  «« We  will  seal  the 
house,  and  she  will  starve." 

The  men  resumed  their  work,  and,  when  it  was  finished 
there,  passed  round  to  the  west  side.  That  gate  was  also 
secured,  after  which  the  palace  of  the  Hurs  was  lost  to  use. 

The  cohort  at  length  marched  back  to  the  Tower,  where 
the  procurator  stayed  to  recover  from  his  hurts  and  dis* 
pose  of  his  prisoners.  On  the  tenth  day  following,  he 
visited  the  Market-place. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Nbxt  day  a  detachment  of  legionaries  went  to  the  desolat- 
ed palace,  and,  closing  the  gates  permanently,  plastered  the 
comers  with  wax,  and  at  the  sides  nailed  a  notice  in  Latin : 

^TbU  18  THB  PrOPKRTT  OV 

THE  SMPfiBOR." 

Id  the  haughty  Roman  idea,  the  sententious  announce- 
ment was  thought  sufficient  for  the  purpose — and  it  was. 

The  day  after  that  again,  about  noon,  a  decuriou  with 
his  command  of  ten  horsemen  i4>proached  Nazareth  from 
the  south — ^that  is,  from  the  direction  of  Jerusalem.  The 
place  was  then  a  straggling  village,  perched  on  a  hill^de, 
and  so  insignificant  that  its  one  street  was  little  more  than 
a  path  well  beaten  bv  the  coming  and  going  of  flocks  and 
herds.  The  great  pudn  of  Esdraelon  crept  close  to  it  on 
the  south,  and  from  the  height  on  the  west^i  view  could  be 
had  of  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  r^on  beyond 
the  Jordan,  and  Hermon.    The  valley  below,  and  the  conn- 
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try  on  every  side,  were  given  to  gardens,  vineyards,  orchards^ 
and  pasturage.  Groves  of  palm-trees  Orientalized  the  land* 
scape.  The  houses,  in  irregular  assemblage,  were  of  the 
humbler  class — square,  one-story,  flat-roof^,  and  covered 
with  bright^een  vinea  The  drought  that  had  burned 
the  hills  of  Judea  to  a  crisp,  brown  and  lifeless,  stopped  at 
the  boundary-line  of  Galilee. 

A  trumpet,  sounded  when  the  cavalcade  drew  near  the 
village,  had  a  magical  effect  upon  the  inhabitants.  The 
gates  and  front  doors  cast  forth  groups  eager  to  be  the  first 
to  catch  the  meaning  of  a  visitation  so  unusuaL 

Nazareth,  it  must  be  remembered,  was  not  only  aside 
from  any  great  highway,  but  within  the  sway  of  Judas  of 
Gramala;  wherefore  it  should  not  be  hard  to  imagine  the 
feelings  with  which  the  legionaries  were  received.  But 
when  they  were  up  and  traversing  the  street,  the  duty  that 
occupied  them  became  apparent,  and  then  fear  and  hatred 
were  lost  in  curiosity,  under  the  impulse  of  which  the  peo* 
pie,  knowing  there  must  be  a  halt  at  the  well  in  the  north- 
eastern part  of  the  town,  quit  their  gates  and  doors,  and 
closed  in  after  the  procession. 

A  prisoner  whom  the  horsemen  were  guarding  was  the 
object  of  curiosity.  He  was  afoot,  bareh^ed,  half  naked, 
his  hands  bound  behind  him.  A  thongfixed  to  his  wrists 
was  looped  over  the  neck  of  a  horse.  The  dust  went  wiUi 
the  party  when  in  movement,  wrapping  him  in  yellow  fog, 
sometimes  in  a  dense  cloud.  He  dropped  forward,  foot- 
sore and  faint    The  villagers  could  see  he  was  young. 

At  the  well  the  decurion  halted,  and,  with  most  of  the 
men,  dismounted.  The  prisoner  sank  down  in  the  dust  of 
the  road,  stupefied,  and  asking  nothing :  apparently  he  was 
in  the  last  stage  of  exhaustion.  Seeing,  when  they  came 
near,  that  he  was  but  a  boy,  the  villagers  would  have  helped 
him  had  they  dared. 

In  the  midst  of  their  perplexity,  and  while  the  pitchers 
were  passing  amonff  the  soldiers,  a  man  was  descried  com- 
ing down  uiQ  road  from  Sepphoris.  At  sight  of  him  a 
woman  cried  out,  *^  Look  1  Yonder  comes  the  carpenter. 
Now  we  will  hear  something." 

The  person  spoken  of  was  quite  venerable  in  appearance. 
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Tlun 'white  locks  fell  below  the  edge  of  hisfalltarbaiiyaad 
a  mass  of  still  whiter  beard  flowed  down  the  front  of  his 
coarse  gray  gown*  He  came  slowly,  for,  in  addition  to  his 
age,  he  carried  some  tools-— an  axe,  a  saw,  and  a  drawing* 
knife,  all  very  rode  and  heavy — and  had  evidently  traveU^ 
some  distance  without  rest. 

He  stopped  close  bv  to  survey  the  assemblage. 

**  O  Babbi,  good  Rabbi  Joseph  T  cried  a  woman,  ronning 
to  him.  **  Here  is  a  prisoner ;  come  ask  the  soldiers  about 
him,  that  we  may  know  who  he  is,  and  what  he  has  done» 
and  what  they  are  going  to  do  with  him.*' 

The  rabbi's  face  remained  stolid;  he  glanced  at  the 
prisoner,  however,  and  presently  went  to  the  ofScer. 

*^The  peace  of  the  Ix>rd  be  with  youP  he  said,  witk 
unbending  gravity. 

^  And  that  of  the  gods  with  you,**  the  decurion  replied. 

•*  Are  you  from  Jerusalem  f  * 

**  Your  prisoner  is  young.** 

**In  yean,  yes.** 

'^May^  I  ask  what  he  has  done!** 

*<  He  is  an  assassin.** 

The  people  repeated  the  word  in  a8toniahment»but  Bab- 
bi  Joseph  pursued  his  inquest 

^Is  he  a  son  of  Israel r' 

^  He  is  a  Jew,**  said  the  Roman,  dryly. 

The  wavering  pity  of  the  bystanders  came  back. 

^I  know  nothmg  of  your  tribes,  but  can  speak  of  his 
family,**  the  speaker  continued.  **  You  may  have  heard  of 
a  prince  of  Jerusalem  named  Hui^— Ben-Hur,  they  called 
bim.    He  lived  in  Herod's  day.** 

**  I  have  seen  him,**  Joseph  said. 

"Well,  this  is  his  son.** 

Szclamations  became  general,  and  the  decurion  hastened 
to  stop  them. 

M  In  the  streets  of  Jerusalem,  day  before  yesterday,  he 
nearly  killed  the  noble  Oratus  by  flinging  a  tile  upon  his 
head  from  the  roof  of  a  palace — his  father's,  I  believe.** 

There  was  a  pause  in  the  conversation  during  which  the 
Naiarenes  gazed  at  the  young  Ben-Hur  as  at  a  wild  beast 
9 
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^TXA  Iio  kffl  bimP  asked  the  labbi 

-No.** 

^  He  is  under  sentence.'' 

«*  Yes— the  galleys  for  life.* 

^The  Lord  help  him  P  said  Joseph, for  once  moved  out 
of  his  stolidity. 

Thereupon  a  ^onth  who  came  np  with  Joseph^  but  had' 
stood  behind  him  unobserved,  laid  down  an  axe  he  had 
been  cairying,  and,  goin^  to  the  great  stone  standing  by 
the  well,  took  from  it  a  pitcher  of  water^  The  action  was 
so  quiet  that  before  the  guard  could  interfere,  had  they 
been  disposed  to  do  so,  he  was  stooping  over  the  prisoner, 
and  offering  him  drink.  . 

The  hand  laid  kindly  upon  his  shoulder  awoke  the  rnt» 
fortunate  Judah,  and,  looking  up,  he  saw  a  face  he  never 
f oi^t— the  face  of  a  boy  about  his  own  age,  shaded  by 
locks  of  yellowish  bright  chestnut  hair;  a  face  lighted  by 
dark-blue  eyes,  at  the  time  so  soft,  so  appealing,  so  full  of 
lov^  and  holy  purpose,  that  they  had  all  tne  power  of  com* 
mand  and  wilL  The  spirit  of  uie  Jew,  hardened  though  it 
was  by  days  and  nights  of  suffering,  and  so  embittered  by 
wrong  that  its  dr^ms  of  revenge  took  in  all  the  world, 
melted  nnder  the  stranger's  look,  and  became  as  a  child's. 
He  put  his  lips  to  the  pitcher,  and  drank  long  and  deep. 
Not  a  word  was  said  to  him,  nor  did  he  say  a  word. 

When  the  draught  was  fimshed,  the  hand  that  had  been 
resting  upon  the  sufferer^s  shoulder  was  placed  upon  his 
head,  and  stayed  there  in  the  dusty  locks  time  enough  to 
say  a  blessing;  the  stranger  then  returned  the  pitcher  to 
its  place  on  the  stone,  an^  taking  his  axe  again,  went  back 
to  Kabbi  Joseph.  All  eyes  went  with  hint,  the  decurion's 
as  well  as  those  of  the  villagers. 

This  was  the  end  of  the  scene  at  the  welL  When  the 
men  had  drunk,  and  the  horses,  the  march  was  resumed. 
But  the  temper  of  the  decurion  was  not  as  it  had  been ;  he 
himself  raised  the  prisoner  from  the  dust,  and  helped  him 
on  a  horse  behind  a  soldier.  The  Nazarenes  went  to  their 
houses — among  them  Rabbi  Joseph  and  his  apprentice. 

And  so,  for  the  first  time,  Jndah  and  the  son  of  Maiy 
met  and  parted. 


BOOK  THIRDl 


^  CZsopoIra,  •  .  •  Oar  siie  of  lorrow, 
Ph)portion*d  to  oar  caose,  most  be  as  gresi 
Ab  that  which  makes  it^ 

How  now?  Is  he  deadt 
JHonuin,    His  death's  upon  him,  bat  ooi  dead.* 

Antonjfona  CZMipo/ni  (act  !▼.,§&  iflL)^ 


^ 


CHAPTER  L 


Ths  city  of  liGfleimm  gave  name  to  tlie  promontoiy 
which  it  crowned,  a  few  miles  sonthwest  of  ifaples.  An 
aeconnt  of  ruins  is  all  that  remains  of  it  now;  yet  in  the 
year  of  oar  Lord  24"— to  which  it  is  desirable  to  advance 
the  reader — ^the  place  was  one  of  the  most  important  on 
the  western  coast  of  Italy.* 

In  the  year  mentioned,  a  traveller  coming  to  the  promon- 
tory to  reg^e  himself  with  the  view  there  offered,  would 
have  mounted  a  wall,  and,  with  the  city  at  his  back,  looked 
over  the  bay  of  Neapolis,  as  charming  then  as  now;  and 
then,  as  now,  he  would  have  seen  the  matchless  shore,  the 
smoking  cone,  the  sky  and  waves  so  softly,  deeply  blue, 
Ischia  here  and  Capri  yonder ;  from  one  to  the  other  and 
back  again,  through  the  purpled  air,  his  gaze  would  have 
sported ;  at  last—for  the  eyes  do  weary  of  the  beautifol  as 
the  palate  with  sweets — at  last  it  would  have  dropped  upon 

*  The  Boman  govemmeDt,  It  win  be  remembered,  had  two  harboni 
tn  which  great  fleets  were  constantly  kept— Ravenna  and  Misenom. 
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«  spectacle  which  the  modem  tonriBt  caBnot  see — ^half  the 
reserve  navy  of  Rome  astir  or  at  anchor  below  him.  Thus 
regarded,  Misenum  was  a  very  proper  place  for  three  mas- 
ters to  meet,  and  at  leisare  parcel  the  world  among  them* 

In  the  old  time,  moreover,  there  was  a  gateway  in  the 
wall  at  a  certain  point  fronting  the  sea — an  empty  gate* 
way  forming  the  outlet  of  a  street  which,  after  the  exit, 
stretched  itself,  in  the  form  of  a  broad  mole,  out  many 
stadia  into  the  wavea 

The  watchman  on  the  wall  above  the  gateway  was  dis* 
torbed,  one  cool  September  morning,  by  a  party  coming 
down  the  street  in  noisy  conversation*  He  gave  one  look, 
then  settled  into  his  drowse  again* 

There  were  twenty  or  thirty  persons  in  the  party,  of 
whom  Uie  greater  number  were  slaves  with  torches,  which 
flamed  little  and  smoked  much,  leaving  on  the  air  the  per- 
fume of  the  Indian  nard*  The  masters  walked  in  advance 
arm-in-arm*  One  of  them,  apparently  fifty  years  old,  slight- 
ly bald,  and  wearing  over  his  scant  locks  a  crown  of  laurel, 
seemed,  from  the  attentions  paid  him,  the  central  object  of 
some  affectionate  ceremony*  They  all  sported  ample  togas 
of  white  wool  broadly  bordered  with  purple,  A  glance 
had  sufficed  the  watchman*  fie  knew,  without  question, 
they  were  of  high  rank,  and  escorting  a  friend  to  ship  af- 
ter a  night  of  festivity*  Further  explanation  will  be  found 
in  the  conversation  they  carried  on* 

**NOf  my  Quintus,^  said  one,  K>eaking  to  him  with  the 
crown,  ^  it  is  ill  of  Fortune  to  take  thee  from  us  so  soon* 
Only  yesterd^  thou  didst  return  from  the  seas  beyond 
tiie  Pillars.    Why,  thou  hast  not  even  got  back  thy  land 


^By  Castorl  if  a  man  may  swear  a  woman's  oath,**  said 
another,  somewhat  worse  of  wine,  **  let  us  not  lament  Our 
'  Quintus  is  but  going  to  find  what  he  lost  last  night  Dice 
on  a  rolling  ship  is  not  dice  on  shore— eh,  Quintus  V* 

^  Abuse  not  Fortune  I"  exclumed  a  third*  *^  She  is  not 
blind  or  fickle*  At  Antium,  where  our  Arrius  questions 
her,  she  answers  him  with  nods,  and  at  sea  she  abides  with 
him  holding  the  rudder*  She  takes  him  from  us,  but  does 
she  not  always  give  him  back  with  a  new  victory  f* 
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''The  Greeks  are  taking  him  away,^ another  broke  in. 
^Let  ns  abuse  them,  not  Uie  gods.  In  learning  to  trade 
they  f  oigot  how  to  fight** 

With  these  words,  the  party  passed  the  gateway,  and 
came  npon  the  mole,  with  the  bay  before  them  beautiful 
in  the  morning  light  To  the  veteran  sailor  the  plash  of 
the  waves  was  like  a  greeting.  He  drew  a  long  breath,  as 
if  the  perfume  of  the  water  were  sweeter  than  that  of  the 
nard,  and  held  his  hand  aloft 

**My  gifts  were  at  PrsBneste, not  Antium— -knd  seel 
Wind  from  the  west  Thanks, O  Fortune,  my  mother!'* 
he  said,  eamestlv. 

The  friends  all  repeated  the  exclamation,  and  the  slaves 
waved  their  torches. 

**  She  comes — ^yonder  T  he  continued,  pointing  to  a  ffal- 
le^  outside  the  mole.  ^  What  need  has  a  sailor  for  o&er 
mistress !    Is  your  Lucrece  more  graceful,  my  Caius  f 

He  gazed  at  the  coming  ship,  and  justified  his  pride. 
A  white  sail  was  bent  to  the  low  mast,  and  the  oars  dipped, 
arose,  poised  a  moment,  then  dipped  again,  with  wing-lUce 
action,  and  in  perfect  time. 

**  Yes,  spare  the  gods,''  he  said,  soberly,  his  eyes  fixed 
npon  the  vessel  **  They  send  us  opportunities.  Ours  the 
fault  if  we  fail  And  as  for  the  Greeks,  you  f oiget,  O  my 
Lentulus,  the  pirates  I  am  going  to  punish  are  Greeks. 
One  victory  over  them  is  of  more  account  than  a  hundred 
over  the  Airicans." 

^  Then  thy  way  is  to  the  .^ean  T 

The  sailor's  eyes  were  full  of  his  ship. 

^  What  grace,  what  freedom  I  A  bird  hath  not  less  care 
for  the  fretting  of  the  waves;  See  I"  he  said,  but  almost 
immediately  added,  ^  Thy  pardon,  my  Lentulus.  I  am  go- 
ing to  the  .^ean ;  and  as  my  departure  is  so  near,  I  will 
teU  the  occasion— only  keep  it  under  the  rose.  I  would 
not  that  you  abuse  the  duumvir  when  next  you  meet  him. 
He  is  my  friend.  The  trade  between  Greece  and  Alexan- 
dria, as  ye  may  have  heard,  is  hardly  inferior  to  that  be- 
tween Alexandria  and  Rome.  The  people  in  that  part  of 
the  world  forgot  to  celebrate  the  Cerealia,and  Triptolemus 
paid  them  wiSia  harvest  not  worth  the  gathering.    At  all 
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eventSt  tbe  trade  is  so  grown  that  it  will  not  brook  mternip 
tion  a  day.  Te  may  also  liave  heard  of  the  Cheraonesan 
pirates,  nested  up  in  the  Euxine ;  none  bolder,  by  the 
Bacchs  I  Yesterday  word  came  to  Bome  that,  with  a  fleet, 
they  had  rowed  down  the  Bosphoms,  sank  the  galleys  off 
Byzantium  and  Chalcedon,  swept  the  Propontis,  and,  still 
linsated,  burst  through  into  the  MgeaxL  The  com-meiv 
chants  who  have  sUps  m  the  East  Mediterranean  are 
frightened.  They  had  audience  with  the  Emperor  himself, 
and  horn  Ravenna  there  go  to-day  a  hundred  galleys,  and 
from  Misenum  ^ — ^he  paused  as  if  to  pique  the  curiosity  of 
his  friends,  and  ended  with  an  emphatic — ^^  one." 

*^  Happy  Quintus  t    We  congratulate  thee  T* 

**The  preferment  forerunneth  promotion.  We  salute 
thee  duumvir  ^  nothing  less.'^ 

^  Quintus  Arrius,  the  duumvir,  hath  a  better  sound  than 
Quintus  Arrius,  the  tribune." 

In  such  manner  they  showered  hmi  with  congratula- 
tiona 

**I  am  glad  with  the  rest,"  said  the  bibulous  friend, 
^  very  glad ;  but  I  must  be  practical,  O  my  duumvir ;  and 
Dot  until  I  know  if  promotion  will  help  thee  to  knowledge 
of  the  tessersB  will  I  have  an  opinion  as  to  whether  the 
gods  mean  thee  ill  or  good  in  this — ^this  business." 

^Thanks,  many  thanks  I"  Arrius  replied,  speaking  to 
ihem  collectively.  **  Had  ye  but  lanterns,  I  would  say  ye 
were  an^^rs.  Perpolf  I  wiD  go  further,  and  show  what 
master  diviners  ye  are  t    See — and  read." 

From  the  folds  of  his  toga  he  drew  a  roll  of  paper,  and 
passed  it  to  them,  saying,  '<  Received  while  at  taole  last 
niffht  from — Sejanus." 

The  name  was  already  a  ^eat  one  in  the  Roman  world . 
great,  and  not  so  infamous  as  it  afterwards  became. 

**  Sejanus  P  they  exclaimed,  with  one  voice,  closing  m  to 
read  what  the  minister  had  written. 

*^  Saanm  to  C.  CaeiUu$  Ruftu^  Duumeir, 

"^  Rome,  AIJCKoL  Sept. 
^  OsMar  hath  good  report  of  Quintas  Arrius,  the  tribune.    In  par 
ticular  he  hath  heard  of  hia  valor,  manifested  in  the  western  seas ;  in- 
somuch that  i I  is  bis  will  that  the  said  Quintus  be  transferred  instant 
Ir  to  the  East. 
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*'  It  U  our  OoBsar's  will,  farther,  that  roa  eauM  m  hundred  triremes, 
of  the  first  class,  and  full  appointment,  to  be  despatched  without 
delaj  against  tiie  pirates  who  have  appeared  in  the  ifigean,  and  that 
Quintas  be  sent  to  command  the  fleet  so  despatched. 

**  Details  are  thine,  mj  GsDCilius. 

*'  The  necessity  is  urgent,  as  thou  wilt  be  advised  by  the  reports  eiw 
dosed  for  thy  perusal  and  the  information  of  the  said  Quintua 

Arrins  gare  little  heed  to  the  reading.  As  the  ship 
crew  more  plainly  oat  of  the  perroective,  she  became  more 
&nd  more  an  attraction  to  him.  The  look  with  which  he 
watched  her  was  that  of  an  enthosiast.  At  length  he 
tossed  the  loosened  folds  of  his  toga  m  the  luc;  in  reply 
to  the  signal,  over  the  aplu8tre^  or  fan-like  fixture  at  the 
stern  of  the  Tessel^  a  scarlet  flag  was  displayed;  while 
several  sailors  appeared  npon  the  bulwarks,  and  swung 
themselves  hand  over  hand  up  the  ropes  to  the  antenna,  or 
yard,  and  furled  the  sail  xhe  bow  was  put  round,  and 
the  time  of  the  oars  increased  one  half ;  so  that  at  racing 
speed  she  bore  down  directly  towards  him  and  his  friends. 
He  observed  the  manoeuvring  with  a  perceptible  brighten- 
ing of  the  eyes.  Her  instant  answer  to  the  rudder,  and 
the  steadiness  with  which  she  kept  her  course,  were  espe^ 
cially  noticeable  as  virtues  to  be  relied  upon  in  action. 

^  J3v  the  Nymphffi  T'  said  one  of  the  fnends,  giving  back 
the  roll,  ^  we  may  not  longer  say  our  friend  wm  be  great , 
he  is  already  great  Our  love  will  now  have  famous  things 
to  feed  upon*    What  more  hast  thou  for  us  f 

"  Nothing  more,"  Arrius  replied.  **  What  ye  have  of 
the  affair  is  by  this  time  old  news  in  Rome,  especially  be^ 
tween  the  palace  and  the  Forum.  The  duumvir  is  discreet ; 
what  I  am  to  do,  where  go  to  find  my  fleet,  he  wiU  tell  on 
the  ship,  where  a  sealed  package  is  waiting  me.  If ,  how 
ever,  ye  have  offerings  for  any  of  the  dtars  to-day,  pray 
the  gods  for  a  friend  plying  oar  and  sail  somewhere  in  the 
direction  of  Sicily.  But  she  is  here,  and  will  come  to,**  he 
said,  reverting  to  the  vessel  **  I  have  interest  in  her  mas- 
ters ;  they  wul  sail  and  fight  with  me.  It  is  not  an  easy 
thing  to  lay  ship  side  on  a  shore  like  this  <  so  let  us  judge 
their  training  and  skill.'* 

«« What* is  she  new  to  theeT 
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**  I  never  saw  her  before ;  and,  as  yet,  I  know  not  if  she 
will  bring  me  one  acquaintance/' 

"IsthatweUr 

**It  matters  bnt  little.  We  of  the  sea  come  to  know 
each  other  quickly ;  our  loves,  like  our  hates,  are  bom  of 
sudden  dangers." 

The  vessel  was  of  the  class  called  naves  lilnimtcat — ^lon^, 
narrow,  low  in  the  water,  and  modelled  for  speed  and  quick 
manoeuvre.  The  bow  was  beautiful  A  jet  of  water  spun 
from  its  foot  as  she  came  on,  sprinkling  all  the  prow,  which 
rose  in  graceful  curvature  twice  a  man's  stature  above  the 
plane  of  the  deck.  Upon  the  bending  of  the  sides  were 
figures  of  Tritons  blowing  shells.  Below  the  bow,  fixed 
to  the  keel,  and  projecting  forward  under  the  water-line, 
was  the  rostrumy  or  beal^  a  device  of  solid  wood,  rein- 
forced and  armed  with  iron,  in  action  used  as  a  ranu  A 
stout  moulding  extended  from  the  bow  the  full  length  of 
the  ship's  sides,  defining  the  bulwarks,  which  were  taste* 
fully  crenelated ;  below  the  moulding,  in  three  rows,  each 
covered  with  a  cap  or  shield  of  buU-hide,  were  the  holes  in 
which  the  oars  were  worked — sixty  on  the  right,  sixty  on 
the  left  In  further  ornamentation,  caducH  leaned  against 
the  lofty  prow.  Two  immense  ropes  passing  across  the  bow 
marked  the  number  of  anchors  stowed  on  the  f oredecL 

The  simplicity  of  the  upper  works  declared  the  oars  the 
chief  dependence  of  the  crew.  A  mast,  set  a  little  forward 
of  midship,  was  held  by  fore  and  back  stays  and  shrouds 
fixed  to  rin^  on  the  inner  side  of  the  bulwarks.  The 
tackle  was  that  required  for  the  management  of  one  great 
square  sail  and  the  yard  to  which  it  was  hung.  Above  Uie 
bulwarks  the  deck  was  visible. 

Save  the  sailors  who  had  reefed  the  sail,  and  yet  lingered 
on  the  yard,  but  one  man  was  to  be  seen  by  the  party  on 
the  mole,  and  he  stood  by  the  prow  helmeted  and  with  a 
shield. 

The  hundred  and  twenty  oaken  blades,  kept  white  and 
shining  by  pumice  and  the  constant  wash  of  the  waves, 
rose  and  fell  as  if  operated  by  the  same  hand,  and  drove 
the  galley  forward  with  a  speed  rivalling  that  of  a  modem 
steamer. 
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80  rapidly,  and  apparently  so  rashly,  did  she  come  that 
the  lanosmen  of  the  tribune's  party  were  alarmed.  Sud« 
denly  the  man  by  the  prow  raised  ms  hand  with  a  pecul- 
iar gesture;  whereupon  all  the  oars  flew  up,  poised  a  mo- 
ment in  the  air,  then  fell  straight  down.  Tne  water  boiled 
and  bubbled  about  them ;  the  galley  shook  in  every  timber, 
and  stopped  as  if  scared.  Ajiother  gesture  of  the  hand, 
and  agam  the  oars  arose,  feathered,  and  fell ;  but  this  time 
those  on  the  right,  droppiufi^  towards  the  stem,  pushed  for- 
ward ;  while  those  on  the  left,  dropping  towards  the  bow, 
pulled  backwards.  Three  times  the  oars  thus  pushed  and 
pulled  against  each  other.  Round  to  the  right  the  ship 
swunff  as  upon  a  pivot;  then,  caught  by  the  wind,  she 
settled  gently  broadside  to  the  mole. 

The  movement  brought  the  stem  to  view,  with  all  its 
garniture— Tritons  like  those  at  the  bow ;  name  in  large 
raised  letters ;  the  rudder  at  the  side ;  the  elevated  pm* 
form  upon  which  the  helmsman  sat,  a  stately  figure  in  full 
armor,  nis  hand  upon  the  rodder-rope ;  and  the  aplustrt, 
high,  gilt,  carved,  and  bent  over  the  helmsman  like  a  great 
rnncinate  leaf. 

In  the  midst  of  the  roundinff-to,  a  trampet  was  blown 
brief  and  shrill,  and  from  the  hatchways  out  poured  the 
marines,  all  in  superb  equipment,  brazen  hehns,  burnished 
shields  and  javehns.  While  the  fighting-men  thus  went 
to  quarters  as  for  action,  the  sailors  proper  climbed  the 
ahrouds  and  perched  themselves  along  the  yard.  The  of* 
ficers  and  musicians  took  their  posts.  There  was  no  shout- 
ing or  needless  noise.  When  the  oars  touched  the  mole, 
abridge  was  sent  out  from  the  hebnsman's  deck.  Then 
the  tnbune  turned  to  his  party  and  said,  with  a  gravity  he 
had  not  before  shown ; 

••  Duty  now,  O  my  friends.'* 

He  took  the  chaplet  from  his  head  and  gave  it  to  the 
dice-player. 

**  Take  thou  the  myrtle,  0  favorite  of  the  tessers  T*  he 
said.  ^^  If  I  return,  I  will  seek  my  sestertii  again ;  if  I  am 
not  victor,  I  will  not  return.   Hang  the  crown  in  thy  atrium.** 

To  the  company  he  opened  his  arms,  and  they  came  one 
by  one  and  received  his  parting  embrace. 
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^The  gods  go  with  ihee»  0  Qointos T  they  said. 

"Farewell,*' he  repUed. 

To  the  slaves  waving  their  torohes  he  waved  his  hand  i 
then  he  tamed  to  the  waiting  dip,  beaatif  ol  with  ordered 
tanks  and  crested  helms,  and  shields  and  javelins.  As  he 
^stepped  upon  the  bridge,  the  trumpets  soonded,  and  over 
the  aplnstre  rose  the  wxiUum  purpurewnp  or  pennant  of  • 
commander  of  a  fleet* 


CHAFFER  IL 

The  tribnne,  standing  upon  the  helmsman^s  deck  with 
the  order  of  the  duumvir  open  in  his  hand«  spoke  to  the 
diief  of  the  rowers.* 

"What  force  hast  thouT 

**  Of  oarsmen,  two  hundred  and  fifty-two;  tea  sapeinii* 
meraries.*' 

«  Making  reliefs  of—** 

"Eighty-four/* 

«*And  thy  habit  r 

"  It  has  been  to  take  off  and  put  <m  every  two  hours.^ 

The  tribune  mused  a  moment. 

"  The  division  is  hard,  and  I  will  reform  it,  but  not  noWc 
The  oars  may  not  rest  day  or  night** 

Then  to  the  sailing-master  he  said, 

"  The  wind  is  fair.    Let  the  sail  help  the  oars." 

When  the  two  thus  addressed  were  gone,  ho  tamed  to 
the  chief  pilotf 

"  What  service  hast  thou  had  f 

**  Two-and-thirty  years." 

**  In  what  seas  chiefly  I" 

"  Between  our  Rome  and  the  East* 

<<Thou  art  the  man  I  would  have  chosen." 

The  tribune  looked  at  his  orders  again. 

"  Past  the  Camponellan  cape,  the  course  will  be  to  Mes- 
aina.    Beyond  that,  follow  the  bend  of  the  Calabrian  diore 

•  GaUed  horiatar.  CUled 
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tin  Ifelito  18  on  fhy  left,  then--  Enowest  ihoa  the  sUn 
that  ffovera  in  the  Ionian  Seaf 

^  r  know  them  welL** 

M  Then  from  Melito  Gomrse  eafltwaid  for  CVthera.  The 
-gods  willing,  I  will  not  anchor  nntil  in  the  naj  of  Ante- 
mona.    The  dnty  is  mgent    I  rely  npon  thee.'^ 

A  pmdent  man  was  Arrina — ^prudent,  and  of  the  class 
which,  while  enriching  the  altars  at  Pneneste  and  Antinm, 
was  of  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  the  favor  of  the  blind 
goddess  depended  more  npon  the  votary^s  care  and  jndg* 
ment  than  npon  his  gifts  and  vows.  AJl  night  as  master 
of  the  feast  he  had  sat  at  table  drinking  and  playing;  vet 
the  odor  of  the  sea  returned  him  to  the  mood  of  the  sailor, 
and  he  would  not  rest  until  he  knew  his  ship.  E[nowledge 
leaves  no  room  for  chances.  Having  begun  with  the  chief 
of  the  rowers,  the  sailingHnaster,  and  the  pilot,  in  company 
with  the  other  officers— the  commander  of  the  marines,  the 
keeper  of  the  stores,  the  master  of  the  machine  the  ovei^ 
seer  of  the  kitchen  or  fires— he  passed  through  the  several 
quarters.  Nothing  escaped  his  mroection.  When  he  was 
tnrouffh,  of  the  community  crowded  within  the  narrow 
walls  ne  alone  knew  perfectly  all  there  was  of  material 
preparation  for  the  voyage  and  its  possible  incidents ;  and, 
fining  the  preparation  complete,  there  was  left  him  but 
one  tmng  further— thorough  knowledge  of  the  penonnd 
of  his  command.  As  this  was  the  most  delicate  and  diffi- 
cult part  of  his  task,  requiring  much  time,  he  set  about  it 
his  own  way. 

At  noon  that  day  the  galley  was  skimming  the  sea  off 
Pflestum*  The  wind  was  yet  nrom  the  west,  Sling  the  sail 
to  the  master's  content.  The  watches  had  been  established. 
On  the  f  oredeck  the  altar  had  been  set  and  sprinkled  with 
salt  and  barley,  and  before  it  the  tribune  had  offered  sol- 
emn prayers  to  Jove  and  to  Neptune  and  aU  the  Oceanldss, 
and,  with  vows,  pour^  the  wine  and  burned  the  incense. 
And  now,  the  better  to  study  his  men,  he  was  seated  in  the 
great  cabin,  a  very  martial  figure. 

The  cabin,  it  should  be  stated,  was  the  central  compart^ 
ment  of  the  gtdlev,  in  extent  quite  sixty-five  by  thirty  feet, 
and  lighted  by  three  broad  hatchways.    A  row  of  stan- 
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ehions  ran  from  end  to  end,  supporting  the  roof,  and  near 
the  centre  the  mast  was  visible,  all  bristling  with  axes  and 
spears  and  javelins.  To  each  hatchway  there  were  doable 
stairs  descending  right  and  left,  with  a  pivotal  arrangement 
at  the  top  to  afiow  the  lower  ends  to  be  hitched  to  the 
ceiling ;  and,  as  these  were  now  raised,  the  compartment 
bad  the  appearance  of  a  skylighted  halL 

The  reader  will  nnderstand  readilv  that  this  was  the 
heart  of  the  ship,  the  home  of  all  aooard — eating-room, 
sleepibg-chamber,  field  of  exercise,  lonnging-place  off  duty 
— ^nses  made  possible  by  the  laws  which  reduced  life  there 
to  minute  details  and  a  routine  relentless  as  death. 

At  the  after-end  of  the  cabin  there  was  a  platform,  reached 
by  several  steps.  Upon  it  the  chief  of  the  rowers  sat ; 
in  front  of  him  a  sounding-table,  upon  which,  with  a  gavel, 
he  beat  time  for  the  oarsmen ;  at  nis^^ht  a  clepsydra,  or 
water-clock,  to  measure  the  reliefs  and  watches.  Above 
him,  on  a  higher  platform,  well  guarded  by  gilded  railing, 
the  tribune  had  his  quarters,  overlooking  everything,  and 
furnished  with  a  couch,  a  table,  and  a  cathedra^  or  chair, 
cushioned,  and  with  arms  and  high  back — articles  which 
the  imperial  dispensation  permitted  of  the  utmost  elegance. 

Thus  at  ease,  lounging  in  the  great  chair,  swaying  with 
the  motion  of  the  vessel,  the  nmitary  cloak  half  taping 
his  tunic,  sword  in  belt,  Arrius  kept  watchful  eye  over  his 
command,  and  was  as  closely  watched  by  them*  He  saw 
critically  everything  in  view,  but  dwelt  longest  upon  the 
towers.  The  reader  would  doubtless  have  done  the  same : 
only  he  would  have  looked  with  much  sympathy,  while,  as 
is  the  habit  with  masters,  the  tribune's  mind  ran  forward 
of  what  he  saw,  inquiring  for  results. 

The  spectacle  was  simple  enough^  of  itself.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  cabin,  fixed  to  the  ship's  timbers,  were  yrhat  at 
first  appeared  to  be  three  rows  of  benches ;  a  closer  view, 
however,  showed  them  a  succession  of  rising  banks,  in  each 
of  which  the  second  bench  was  behind  ana  above  the  first 
one,  and  the  third  above  and  behind  the  second.  To  ac- 
commodate the  sixty  rowers  on  a  side,  the  space  devoted 
to  them  permitted  nineteen  banks  separated  by  intervals 
of  one  yard,  with  a  twentieth  bank  divided  so  that  whal 
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would  hxfB  been  its  upper  seat  or  bench  was  directly  above 
the  lower  seat  of  the  first  bank.  The  arrangement  gave 
each  rower  when  at  work  ample  room,  if  he  timed  his 
movements  with  those  of  his  associates,  the  principle  being 
that  of  soldiers  marching  with  cadenced  step  in  close  order. 
The  arrangement  also  allowed  a  moltiplication  of  banks^ 
limited  onfy  by  the  length  of  the  galley. 

As  to  the  rowers,  those  apon  the  first  and  second  benches 
sat,  while  those  npon  the  third,  having  longer  oars  to  work, 
were  suffered  to  stand*  The  oars  were  loaded  with  lead  in 
the  handles,  and  near  the  point  of  balance  hang  to  pliable 
thongs,  making  possible  the  delicate  touch  called  feathering, 
bat,  at  the  same  time,  increasing  the  need  of  skill,  since 
an  eccentric  wave  might  at  any  moment  catch  a  heedless 
fellow  and  hurl  him  from  his  seat^  Each  oar-hole  was  a 
vent  through  which  the  laborer  opposite  it  had  his  plenty 
of  sweet  air.  Light  streamed  down  upon  him  from  the 
erating  which  formed  the  floor  of  the  passage  between  the 
deck  and  the  bulwark  over  his  head.  In  some  respects, 
therefore,  the  condition  of  the  men  might  have  been  much 
worse.  Still,  it  must  not  be  imagined  that  there  was  any 
pleasantness  in  their  lives.  Communication  between  them 
was  not  allowed.  Day  after  day  they  filled  their  places 
without  speech ;  in  hours  of  labor  they  could  not  see  each 
other's  faces ;  their  short  respites  were  given  to  sleep  and 
the  snatching  of  food.  They  never  laughed ;  no  one  ever 
heard  one  of  them  sing.  What  is  the  use  of  tongues  when 
a  siffh  or  a  groan  will  tell  all  men  feel  while,  perforce,  they 
thiu  in  silence  9  Existence  with  the  poor  wretches  was 
like  a  stream  under  ground  sweeping  slowly,  laboriously 
on  to  its  outlet,  wherever  that  might  chance  to  be. 

O  Son  of  Mary )  The  sword  has  now  a  heart — ^and  thine 
the  glory  I  So  now  ^  but,  in  the  days  of  which  we  are 
writing,  for  captivity  there  was  drudgery  on  walls,  and  in 
the  streets  and  mines,  and  the  galleys  both  of  war  and  com- 
merce were  insatiable.  When  Druilius  won  the  first  sea- 
fight  for  his  country,  Romans  plied  the  oars,  and  the  glory 
was  to  the  rower  not  less  than  the  marine.  These  benches 
which  now  we  arc  trying  to  see  as  they  were  testified  to 
the  change  come  with  conquest,  and  illustrated  both  the 
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poEcf  tnd  the  prowess  of  Borne.  Nearly  all  the  nations 
nad  sons  there,  mostly  prisoners  of  war,  chosen  for  tlieir 
brawn  and  endurance.  In  one  place  a  Briton ;  before  him 
a  Libyan ;  behind  him  a  Crimean.  Elsewhere  a  Scythian^ 
a  QanI,  and  a  Thebasite*  Roman  convicts  cast  down  to 
consort  with  Goths  and  Longobardi,  Jews,  Ethiopians,  and 
barbarians  from  the  shores  of  Mseotis.  Here  an  Athenian, 
there  a  red-haired  savage  from  Hibemia,  yonder  blae-eyed 
giants  of  the  Cimbri«* 

In  the  labor  of  the  rowers  there  was  not  enough  art  to 
give  occupation  to  their  minds,  mde  and  simple  as  they 
were.  The  reach  forward,  the  ptdl,  the  feathering  the  bhide, 
the  dip,  were  all  there  was  of  it;  motions  most  perfect 
when  most  automatic.  Even  the  care  forced  npon  them  by 
the  sea  outside  grew  in  time  to  be  a  thing  instinctive  rather 
than  of  thought  So,  as  the  result  of  long  service,  the  poor 
wretches  became  imbruted — patient,  spiritless,  obedient— 
ereatnres  of  vast  musde  and  exhausted  intellects,  who  hved 
upon  recollections  generally  few  but  dear,  and  at  last  low- 
ered into  the  semi-conscious  alchemic  state  wherein  misery 
turns  to  habit,  and  the  soul  takes  on  incredible  endurance. 

IVom  right  to  left,  hour  after  hour,  the  tribune,  swaying 
in  his  easy-chair,  turned  with  thought  of  everything  rather 
than  the  wretchedness  of  the  slaves  upon  the  l&nchea 
Their  motions,  precise,  and  exactly  the  same  on  both  sides 
of  the  vessel,  aiter  a  while  became  monotonous ;  and  then 
be  amused  himself  siuj^lii^  out  individuals.  With  his 
stylus  he  made  note  of  obiections,  thinking,  if  all  went 
well,  he  would  find  among  the  pirates  of  whom  he  was  in 
search  better  men  for  the  places. 

There  was  no  need  of  keeping  the  proper  names  of  the 
slaves  brought  to  the  galleys  as  to  weir  graves;  so,  for 
eonvenience,  they  were  usually  identified  by  the  numends 
painted  upon  the  benches  to  which  they  were  assigned. 
As  the  smirp  eyes  of  the  great  man  moved  from  seat  to 
seat  on  either  hand,  they  came  at  last  to  number  sixty, 
which,  as  has  been  said,  belong^ed  properly  to  the  last  bank 
on  the  left-hand  side,  but,  wanting  room  aft,  had  been  fixed 
above  the  first  bench  of  the  first  bank.    There  they  rested. 

The  bench  of  number  sixty  was  sightly  above  the  level 
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of  the  plafcf oral,  and  bnt  a  few  feet  awaj.  The  ligbt  fflint* 
ing  through  the  grating  over  his  head  ^re  the  rower  udrly 
to  the  tribune's  view — erect,  and,  like  ^  his  fellows,  naked, 
except  a  cincture  about  the  loins.  There  were,  however, 
some  points  in  his  favor*  He  was  very  young,  not  more 
than  twenty.  Furthermore,  Arrius  was  not  merely  given  to 
dice ;  he  was  a  connoisseur  of  men  physically,  and  when 
ashore  indulged  a  habit  of  visiting  the  gymnasia  to  see  and 
admire  the  most  famous  athletsd.  From  some  professor, 
doubtless,  he  had  caught  the  idea  that  strengui  was  as 
much  of  the  quality  as  the  quantity  of  the  muscle,  while 
superiority  in  performance  required  a  certain  mind  as  well 
as  strenguu  Having  adopted  the  doctrine,  like  most  men 
with  a  hobby,  he  was  always  looking  for  illustrations  to 
support  it 

The  reader  may  well  believe  that  while  the  tribune,  in  the 
search  for  the  perfect,  was  often  called  upon  to  stop  and 
study,  he  was  seldom  perfectly  satisfied — ^m  fact,  very  set 
dom  held  as  long  as  on  this  occasion* 

In  the  beginning  of  each  movement  of  the  oar,  the  rower's 
body  and  face  were  brought  into  profile  view  from  the  plat* 
form ;  the  movement  ended  wiA  the  body  reversed,  and  in 
a  pushing  posture.  The  grace  and  ease  of  the  action  at  first 
suggested  a  doubt  of  the  honesty  of  the  effort  put  forth ; 
but  it  was  speedily  dismissed ;  the  firmness  with  which  the 
oar  was  held  while  in  the  rea^h  forward,  its  bending  under 
the  push,  were  proofs  of  the  force  applied ;  not  that  only, 
they  as  certainlv  proved  the  rower's  lut,  and  put  the  critic  in 
the  great  aim-chiur  in  search  of  the  combination  of  strength 
and  cleverness  which  was  the.central  idea  of  his  theory. 

In  course  of  the  study,  Arrius  observed  the  subject's 
youth ;  wholly  nnconscious  of  tenderness  on  that  account, 
he  also  observed  that  he  seemed  of  good  height,  and  that 
his  limbs,  upper  and  nether,  were  singularly  perfect  The 
arms,  perhaps,  were  too  long,  but  the  objection  was  well 
hidden  under  a  mass  of  muscle,  which,  in  some  movements, 
swelled  and  knotted  like  kinking  cords.  Every  rib  in  the 
round  body  was  discernible;  yet  the  leanness  was  the 
healthful  reduction  so  strained  after  in  the  palastrs.  And 
altogether  there  was  in  the  rower's  action  a  certain  hannony 
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wbicli,  bendes  addressiiig  itself  to  the  tribnne^B  tinemf^ 
gtimnlatad  both  his  curiosity  and  general  interest 

Very  soon  he  found  himself  waiting  to  catch  a  view  of 
the  man's  face  in  fulL  The  head  was  shapely,  and  balanced 
upon  a  neck  broad  at  the  base,  but  of  exceeding  pliancy 
and  grace.  The  features  in  profile  were  of  Oriental  out- 
line, and  of  that  delicacy  of  expression  which  has  always 
been  thought  a  sign  of  blood  and  sensitiTe  spirit.  With 
these  observations,  the  tribune's  interest  in  the  subjed 
deepened. 

^  By  the  gods,**  he  said  to  himself,  ^  the  fellow  impresses 
me  I    He  promises  welL    I  will  know  more  of  him/' 

Directly  the  tribune  caught  the  view  he  wished — ^the 
rower  turned  and  looked  at  him. 

"A  Jewl  and  a  boy  r 

Under  the  gaze  then  fixed  steadily  upon  him,  the  large 
eyes  of  the  slave  grew  larger — ^the  blood  surged  to  his  veiy 
brows — ^the  blade  linger^  in  his  hands.  JBut  instantly, 
with  an  angry  crash,  down  fell  the  gavel  of  the  hortator. 
The  rower  started,  withdrew  his  lace  from  the  inquisitor, 
and,  as  if  personally  chidden,  dropped  the  oar  half  feathered. 
When  he  glanced  again  at  the  tribune,  he  was  vastly  more 
astonished — ^he  was  met  with  a  kindly  smile. 

Meantime  the  gaUey  entered  the  Straits  of  Messina,  and, 
skimming  past  the  city  of  that  name,  was  after  a  while  turned 
eastward,  leaving  the  cloud  over  ^tna  in  the  sky  astern. 

Often  as  Arrius  returned  to  his  platform  in  the  cabin  he 
returned  to  study  the  rower,  and  he  kept  saying  to  him^l^ 
'<  The  fellow  hath  a  spirit  A  Jew  is  not  a  Whariiyi,  I 
will  know  more  of  him.'' 
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l^a.fourth  day  out,  and  the  A$trcBa — so  the  gaDey 
named — speeding  through  the  Ionian  Sea.  The  sky  was 
clear,  and  the  wind  blew  as  if  bearing  the  good-will  of  all 
the  gods. 

As  it  was  possible  to  overtake  the  fleet  before  reaching 
the  bay  east  of  the  island  of  Cythera,  designated  £ 
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blige^  Arrinsy  flomewhat  inipa.tieiit»  epeni  mach  time  on 
de<^  He  took  note  diligently  of  matters  pertaining  to  hia 
ship,  and  as  a  role  was  well  pleased.  In  the  cabm,  swinging 
In  the  great  chair,  his  thought  oontinnally  reverted  to  the 
lower  on  number  sixty. 

^^Enowest  thou  the  man  just  come  from  yon  benehT 
he  at  length  asked  of  the  hortator. 

A  relief  was  going  on  at  the  moment 

^  From  numto  sixty  F'  returned  the  chief. 

"Yes.** 

The  chief  looked  sharply  at  the  rower  then  going  forward. 

^  As  thou  knowesty*'  he  replied,  *^  the  ship  is  bat  a  month 
from  the  maker's  hand,  and  the  men  are  as  new  to  me  as 
the  ship.'^ 

•«He  is  a  Jew,**  Arrius  remarked,  thoughtfully. 

^The  noble  Qointus  is  shrewd.** 

^  He  is  Tery  young,**  Arrius  continued. 

^But  our  best  rower,"  said  the  other.  ^I  have  mm 
his  oar  bend  almost  to  breaking.** 

^Qf  what  disposition  is  hef' 

^He  is  obedient;  further  I  know  not  Onoe  be  mede 
request  of  me.** 

«  For  what  r 

^He  wished  me  to  ehapge  him  altemately  ftom  the 
right  to  the  leff* 

*^Did  he  give  a  reason  f* 

^  He  had  observed  that  the  men  who  are  eonflned  to 
one  side  become  misshapen.  He  also  said  thai  some  day  of 
storm  or  battle  there  might  be  sudden  need  to  change  him, 
and  he  miffht  then  be  unserviceable.** 

**  PerjMi  The  idea  is  new.  What  else  hast  thou  ob- 
served of  him  T 

<*  He  is  cleanly  above  his  companions.** 

**In  that  he  is  Roman,**  said  ArriuSt  approvingly. 
''Have  you  nothing  of  tiis  history f* 

«*Nota  word.** 

The  tribune  reflected  awhile,  and  turned  to  go  to  his 
own  seat 

''If  I  should  be  on  deck  when  his  time  is  up,**  he  paused 
to  say,  "send  him  to  me.    Let  him  come  alone.** 
10 
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About  two  hours  later  Arrins  stood  nnder  the  aplustre 
of  the  ^ley ;  in  the  mood  of  one  who^  seeing  himself  car- 
ried swiftly  towards  an  event  of  mighty  import  has  nothing 
to  do  but  wait — the  mood  in  which  philosophy  vests  an 
even-minded  man  with  the  ntmost  calm,  and  is  ever  so 
serviceable.  The  pilot  sat  with  a  hand  npon  the  rope  by 
which  the  mdder  paddles,  one  on  each  side  of  the  vessel, 
were  managed*  In  the  shade  of  the  sail  some  sailors  lay 
asleep,  and  up  on  the  yard  there  was  a  lookout  Lifting 
his  eyes  from  the  solarium  set  under  the  aplustre  for  refer- 
ence in  keeping  the  course,  Airius  beheld  the  rower  ap- 
proaching, 

*<  The  chief  called  thee  the  noble  Arrius,  and  said  it  was 
ihy  will  that  I  should  seek  thee  here.    I  have  come." 

Airius  surveyed  the  figure,  tall,  sinewy,  glistening  in  the 
sun,  and  tinted  by  the  rich  red  blood  within — surveyed  it 
admiringly,  and  with  a  thought  of  the  arena ;  yet  the  man- 
ner was  not  without  effect  upon  him:  there  was  in  the 
voice  a  suggestion  of  life  at  least  partly  spent  under  refin- 
ing infiuences;  the  eyes  were  clear  and  open,  and  more 
curious  than  defiant  To  the  shrewd,  demanding,  master- 
ful glance  bent  upon  it,  the  face  gave  back  nothing  to 
mar  its  youthful  comeliness — nothing  of  accusation  or  sul- 
lenness  or  menace,  only  the  signs  which  a  great  sorrow 
long  borne  imprints,  as  time  mellows  the  suriace  of  pict- 
ure&  In  tacit  acknowledgment  of  the  effect,  the  Roman 
spoke  as  an  older  man  to  a  younger,  not  as  a  master  to  a 
slave. 

**  The  hortator  tells  me  thou  art  his  best  rower." 

''The  hortator  is  very  kind,"  the  rower  answered. 

*^  Hast  thou  seen  much  service  f ' 

*•  About  three  years." 

"At  the  oars r 

**  I  cannot  recall  a  day  of  rest  from  them." 

**  The  labor  is  hard ;  few  men  bear  it  a  year  withoul 
breaking,  and  thou — ^thon  art  but  a  boy." 

''The  noble  Arrius  forgets  that  the  spirit  hath  much  to 
do  with  endurance.  By  its  help  the  weak  sometimes  thriva 
when  the  strong  perish." 

"From  thy  speech,  thou  art  a  Jew." 
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^Uy  anoestora  further  back  than  the  flrst  Roman  wine 
Bebrews.** 

^  The  atobbom  pride  of  thy  race  is  not  lost  in  thee,** 
aaid  Airins,  observug  a  flash  upon  the  rower'a  face. 

**  Pride  Ib  never  bo  load  aa  when  in  chaina.** 

«* What  caase  hast ihon  for  prideT 
.    '•ThatlamaJew.'' 

Arrius  smiled* 

^  I  hare  not  been  to  Jerasalem,**  be  said ;  ^bot  1  hare 
heard  of  its  jpnnces.  I  knew  one  of  them.  He  was  a 
merchant,  and  sailed  the  seaa  He  was  fit  to  haye  been 
a  king.    Of  what  degree  art  thon  T 

**  I  most  answer  thee  from  the  bench  of  a  galley  I  am 
of  the  degree  of  slaves.  My  father  was  a  prince  of  Jernsa- 
lem,  and,  as  a  merchant,  he  sailed  the  seas.  He  was  known 
and  honored  in  the  gaest^chamber  of  the  great  Aagast08»'* 

«Hjanamer 

^  Ithamar,  ttf  the  boose  of  Har.** 

The  tribane  raised  hia  hand  in  astooiahment^ 

'^  A  son  of  Hof-^oa  f* 

After  a  silence,  he  askedt 

«  What  brought  thee  here  r 

Jndab  lowered  hia  head,  and  his  breast  labored  haid* 
When  hia  feelings  were  safficiently  mastered,  he  looked 
the  tribune  in  the  face,  and  answered, 

^  I  was  accused  of  attempting  to  assassinate  Valerius 
Oratos,  the  procurator.^ 

**Thoar  cried  Arrios,  yet  more  amazed,  and  retreating 
a  step.  **Thoa  that  assassin  1  AB  Rome  rang  with  the 
atcnr.    It  came  to  my  ship  in  the  river  by  Lodinnm.** 

liie  two  regarded  each  other  mlently. 

**  I  thought  the  family  of  Hur  blotted  from  the  earth,** 
aaid  Arrios,  speaking  firet 

A  flood  of  tender  recollections  carried  the  young  man'a 
pride  away ;  tears  shone  upon  his  cheeks. 

<*  Mother— mother  I  And  my  little  Tirzah  t  Where  are 
they  t  O  tribune,  noble  tribune,  if  thou  knowest  anythin|^ 
of  them**— he  clasped  his  hands  m  appeal — **  tell  me  aU 
thou  knowest  Tell  me  if  they  are  living — ^if  living,  where 
are  they  t  and  in  what  condition  f   Oh,  I  pray  thee,  tell  me  1** 
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He  drew  nearer  Arrias,  so  near  that  his  hands  touched 
fhe  cloak  where  it  dropped  from  the  latter's  folded  arms. 

**  The  horrible  day  is  three  years  gone/'  he  continaed — 
^  three  years,  O  tribune,  and  every  hoar  a  whole  lifetime 
of  misery — a  lifetime  in  a  bottomless  pit  with  death,  and 
no  relief  but  in  labor — ^and  in  all  that  time  not  a  word  from 
any  one,  not  a  whisper.  Oh,  if,  in  being  forgotten,  we 
could  only  forget  I  If  only  I  could  hide  from  tlmt  scene — 
my  sister  torn  from  me,  my  mother's  last  look  I  I  have 
felt  the  plague's  breath,  and  the  shock  of  ships  in  battle ; 
I  have  heard  the  tempest  lashing  the  sea,  and  laughed, 
though  others  prayed :  death  would  have  been  a  riddance. 
Bend  the  oar — ^yes,  in  the  strain  of  mighty  effort  trying  to 
escape  the  haunting  of  what  that  day  occurred.  Think 
what  little  will  help  me.  Tell  me  they  are  dead,  if  no  more, 
for  happy  they  cannot  be  while  I  am  lost.  I  have  heard 
fhem  call  me  in  the  night ;  I  have  seen  them  on  the  water 
walking.  Oh,  never  anything  so  true  as  my  mother's  love  I 
And  Tirzah — ^her  breath  was  as  the  breath  of  white  lilies. 
She  was  the  youngest  branch  of  the  palm — so  fresh,  so 
tender,  so  graceful,  so  beautiful  t  She  made  my  day  all 
morning.  She  came  and  went  in  music  And  mine  was 
the  hand  that  lidd  them  low  t    I — ^" 

**  Dost  thou  admit  thy  guilt?"  asked  Arrius,  sternly. 

The  change  that  came  upon  Ben-Hur  was  wonderful  to 
see,  it  was  so  instant  and  extreme.  The  voice  sharpened ; 
the  hands  arose  tight-clenched ;  every  fibre  thrilled ;  his 
eyes  inflamed. 

"  Thou  hast  heard  of  the  God  of  my  fathers,*^  he  said; 
^  of  the  infinite  Jehovah.  By  his  truth  and  almightiness, 
and  by  the  love  with  which  he  hath  followed  Israel  from 
the  beginning,  I  swear  I  am  innocent  I" 

The  tribune  was  much  moved. 

^0  noble  Bomanl"  continued  Ben-Hur,  '^give  me  a 
bttle  faith,  and,  into  my  darkness,  deeper  darkening  every 
day,  send  a  light  I" 

Arrius  turned  away,  and  walked  the  deck. 

''Didst  thou  not  liave  a  trial f"  he  asked,  stoppin|r  sad' 
denly. 

-*Nor 
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The  Rofman  ndsed  bis  head,  sarprised. 

^  No  trial — no  witnesses  1  Who  pacHsied  judgment  npon 
iheer 

Romans,  it  should  be  remembered,  were  at  no  time  snch 
lovers  of  the  law  and  its  forms  as  in  the  ages  of  their  de- 
cay. 

*^  Thej  bound  me  with  cords,  and  dragged  me  to  avaolt 
in  tiie  Tower,  I  saw  no  one.  No  one  spoke  to  me.  Next 
day  soldiers  took  me  to  the  seaside.  I  have  been  a  galley* 
slave  ever  since.** 

•*  What  cculdst  thon  have  proven  f 

^  I  was  a  boy,  too  yonnf  to  be  a  conspirator.  Oratus 
was  a  stranger  to  me.  If  I  had  meant  to  kill  him,  that  was 
not  the  time  or  the  place.  He  was  riding  in  the  midst  of 
a  legion,  and  it  was  oroad  day.  I  conld  not  have  escaped. 
I  was  of  a  class  most  friendly  to  Rome.  My  father  nad 
been  distinguished  for  his  services  to  the  emperor.  We 
had  a  great  estate  to  lose.  Ruin  was  certain  to  myself, 
my  mother,  my  sister.  I  had  no  cause  for  malice,  while 
every  consideration — ^property,  family,  life,  conscience,  the 
Law — ^to  a  son  of  Israel  as  the  breath  of  his  nostrils — ^would 
have  stayed  my  hand,  though  the  foul  intent  had  been 
ever  so  strong.  I  was  not  mad.  Death  was  preferable  to 
shame ;  and,  believe  me,  I  pray,  it  is  so  yet." 

•*  Who  was  with  thee  when  the  blow  was  struck  P 

^  I  was  on  the  house-top— my  father^s  house.  Tiinah 
was  with  me — ^at  my  side — ^the  soul  of  gentleness.  To- 
gether we  leaned  over  the  parapet  to  see  the  legion  pass. 
A  tile  gave  wav  under  my  hand,  and  fell  upon  Gratus.  I 
thought  I  had  killed  him.    Ah,  what  horror  1  felt  I* 

•*  Where  was  thy  mother  V* 

**  In  her  chamber  below." 

«  What  became  of  her  f " 

Ben-Hor  clenched  his  hands,  and  drew  a  breath  like  a 
gasp. 

**  I  do  not  know.  I  saw  them  drag  her  away — ^that  is 
all  I  know.  Out  of  the  house  they  drove  every  living 
thing,  even  the  dumb  cattle,  and  they  sealed  the  gates. 
The  purpose  was  that  she  should  not  return.  I,  too,  ask 
for  her.    Oh  for  one  word  I    She,  at  least,  was  innocent 
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I  can  f oigive — but  I  pray  thj  pardon,  noble  tribune  1  A 
slave  like  me  should  not  talk  of  forgiveness  or  of  revenge. 
I  am  bound  to  an  oar  for  life." 

Arrius  listened  intently.  He  brought  all  his  experience 
with  slaves  to  his  aid.  If  the  feelmg  shown  in  this  in- 
stance were  assumed,  the  acting  was  perfect ;  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  were  real,  the  Jew's  innocence  miffht  not  be 
doubted ;  and  if  he  were  innocent,  with  what  blind  fury 
the  power  had  been  exercised  I  A  whole  family  blotted 
out  to  atone  an  accident  I    The  thought  shocked  him. 

There  is  no  wiser  providence  than  that  our  occupations, 
however  rude  or  bloody,  cannot  wear  us  out  morally ;  that 
such  qualities  as  justice  and  mercy,  if  they  really  possess 
us,  continue  to  live  on  under  them,  like  flowers  under  the 
snow.  The  tribune  could  be  inexorable,  else  he  had  not 
been  fit  for  the  usages  of  his  calling ;  he  could  also  be  just ; 
and  to  excite  his  sense  of  wrong  was  to  put  him  in  the  way 
to  right  the  wrong.  The  crews  of  the  ships  in  which  he 
served  came  after  a  time  to  speak  of  him  as  the  good  trib* 
une.  Shrewd  readers  will  not  want  a  better  definition  of 
his  character. 

In  this  instance  there  were  many  circumstances  certainly 
in  the  voung  man's  favor,  and  some  to  be  supposed.  Pos- 
sibly Arrius  knew  Valerius  Gratus  without  loving  him. 
Possibly  he  had  known  the  elder  Hur.  In  the  course  of 
his  appeal,  Judah  had  asked  him  of  that ;  and,  as  will  be 
noticed,  he  had  made  no  reply* 

For  once  the  tribune  was  at  loss,  and  hesitated.  His 
power  was  ample.  He  was  monarch  of  the  ship.  His 
prepossessions  all  moved  him  to  mercy.  EIb  faith  was 
won.  Yet,  he  said  to  himself,  there  was  no  haste — or, 
rather,  there  was  haste  to  Cythera;  the  best  rower  could 
not  then  be  spared ;  he  would  wait ;  he  would  learn  more ; 
he  would  at  least  be  sure  this  was  the  prince  Ben-Hur, 
and  that  he  was  of  a  right  disposition.  Ordinarily,  slaves 
were  liars. 

"  It  is  enough,''  he  said  aloud.    «  Go  back  to  thy  place.* 

Ben-Hur  bowed;  looked  once  more  into  the  master's 
face,  but  saw  nothing  for  hope.  He  turned  away  slowlyy 
looked  back,  and  saio. 
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«  If  thoQ  dost  think  of  me  agun,  O  tribune,  let  it  not 
be  lost  in  thy  mind  that  I  prayed  thee  only  for  word  of 
mypeople — ^mother,  sister.** 

He  moved  on. 

Arrins  followed  him  with  admiring  eyes. 

«<  Perpcir  he  thonght.  ^  With  teaching,  what  a  man 
for  the  arena  I  What  a  ninner  f  Ye  ffods  f  what  an  ann 
for  the  sword  or  the  cestus !-— Stay  P  ne  said  alond 

Ben-Hor  stopped,  and  the  tribune  went  to  him. 

"  If  thon  wert  free,  what  wouldst  thou  do  f 

^  The  noble  Airios  mocks  me  T  Jndah  said,  with  trenh 
blinff  lips. 

**  No;  by  the  gods,  noP 

<*  Then  1  will  answer  gladly.  I  would  give  myself  to 
duty  the  first  of  life.  I  would  know  no  other.  1  would 
know  no  rest  until  my  mother  and  Tirsah  were  restored 
to  home.  I  would  give  every  day  and  hour  to  their  hap- 
piness. I  would  wait  upon  them;  never  a  slave  more 
faithful.  They  have  lost  much,  but,  by  the  Ood  ol  my 
fathers,  I  would  find  them  more  T 

The  answer  was  unexpected  by  the  Boman.  For  a  mo* 
ment  he  lost  his  purpose. 

**  I  spoke  to  tny  ambition,**  he  said,  recovering.  ^  U 
thy  mother  and  sister  were  dead,  or  not  to  be  found,  what 
wouldst  thou  do  T* 

A  distinct  pallor  overspread  Ben-Bur's  face,  and  he 
looked  over  the  sea.  There  was  a  struggle  with  some 
strong  feeling;  when  it  was  conquered,  he  turned  to  the 
tribune. 

^  What  pursuit  would  I  foDowT  he  asked. 

"Yes.** 

^  Tribune,  I  will  tell  thee  truly.  Only  the  night  before 
the  dreadful  day  of  which  I  have  spoken,  I  obtained  per> 
mission  to  be  a  soldier.  I  am  of  the  same  mind  yet;  and, 
as  in  all  the  earth  there  ia  bat  one  school  of  war,  thither  I 
would  go.** 

*^  The  palestra  P  exclahned  Anina. 

**  No ;  a  Boman  camp." 

**  But  thou  must  first  acquaint  thyself  with  the  use  «^ 
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Now  a  master  may  never  safely  advise  a  slave.  Arrina 
saw  his  indiscretion^  and,  in  a  breie^  chilled  his  voice  and 
manner. 

**  Go  now,**  he  said,  "  and  do  not  build  npon  what  has 
passed  between  ns.  Perhaps  I  do  bat  play  with  thee. 
Or" — ^he  looked  away  mnsingly — "  or,  if  thou  dost  think 
of  it  with  any  hope,  choose  between  the  renown  of  a  glad- 
iator and  the  service  of  a  soldier.  The  former  may  come 
of  the  favor  of  the  emperor;  there  is  no  reward  for  thee 
in  the  latter.    Thou  art  not  a  Roman.    Go !" 

A  short  while  after  Ben-Hur  was  upon  his  bench  affain« 

A  man's  task  is  always  light  if  his  heart  is  light  &nd< 
ling  the  oar  did  not  seem  so  toilsome  to  Jud^  A  hope 
had  come  to  him,  like  a  singing  bird.  He  could  hardly  see 
the  visitor  or  hear  its  song ;  that  it  was  there,  though,  he 
knew ;  his  feelings  told  hun  so.  The  caution  of  the  trib- 
une— ^**  Perhaps  1  do  but  play  with  thee" — was  dismissed 
often  as  it  recurred  to  his  mind.  That  he  had  been  called 
by  the  great  man  and  asked  his  story  was  the  bread  upon 
which  he  fed  his  hungry  spirit.  Surely  something  good 
would  come  of  it  The  light  about  his  bench  was  clear 
and  bright  with  promises,  and  he  prayed. 

"  O  God !  I  am  a  true  son  of  the  Israel  then  hast  so 
loved  I    Help  me,  I  pray  thee  t" 


CHAPTER  IV. 

In  the  Bav  of  Antemona,  east  of  Cythera  the  island,  the 
hundred  galleys  assembled.  There  the  tribune  gave  one 
day  to  inspection.  He  sailed  then  to  Naxos,  the  laigest 
of  the  Cyclades,  midway  the  coasts  of  Greece  and  Asia, 
like  a  great  stone  planted  in  the  centre  of  a  highway,  from 
which  he  could  challenge  everything  that  passed;  at  the 
same  time,  he  would  be  in  position  to  go  after  the  pirates 
instantly,  whether  they  were  in  the  .^£gean  or  out  on  the 
Mediterranean. 

As  the  fleet,  in  order,  rowed  in  towards  the  mountain 
shores  of  the  island,  a  galley  was  descried  coming  from 
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fhe  noitL^  Arrins  went  to  meet  it,  she  proved  to  be  a 
transport  jnst  from  Byzantium,  and  from  her  commander 
he  learned  the  particulars  of  which  he  stood  in  most  need. 

The  pirates  were  from  all  the  farther  shores  of  the  Eoz* 
ine.  Even  Tanais,  at  the  month  of  the  river  which  was 
sapposed  to  feed  Pains  MsotiSy  was  represented  among 
them.  Their  prenarations  had  been  with  the  greatest  se« 
crecy.  The  first  icnown  of  them  was  their  appearance  oft 
the  entrance  to  the  Thracian  Bosphomsy  followed  by  the 
destruction  of  the  fleet  in  station  there.  Thence  to  the 
ontiet  of  the  Hellespont  ever3rthing  afloat  had  fallen  their 
jjrey.  There  were  quite  sixty  galleys  in  the  squadron,  all 
well  manned  and  supplied.  A  few  were  biremes,  the  rest 
stout  triremes.  A  Greek  was  in  command,  and  the  pilots, 
said  to  be  familiar  with  all  the  Eastern  seas,  were  Greek. 
The  plunder  had  beeii  incalculable.  The  panic,  conso- 
quentiy,  was  not  on  the  sea  alone;  cities,  with  closed 
gates,  sent  their  people  nightiy  to  the  walls.  Traffic  had 
almost  ceased. 

Where  were  the  pirates  now  f 

To  this  question,  of  most  interest  to  Arrius,  he  received 
answer. 

After  sacking  Hephffistia,  on  the  island  of  Lemnos,  the  en* 
emy  had  coursed  across  to  the  Thessalian  group,  and,  by  last 
account,  disappeared  in  the  gulfs  between  EuboBaand  Hellas. 

Such  were  the  tidings. 

Then  the  people  of  the  island,  drawn  to  the  hill-tops  by 
the  rare  spectacle  of  a  hundred  ships  careering  in  united 
squadron,  beheld  the  advance  division  suddenly  turn  to  the 
north,  and  the  others  follow,  wheeling  upon  the  same  point 
like  cavalry  in  a  column.  News  of  the  piratical  descent 
had  reached  them,  and  now,  watching  the  white  sails  until 
they  faded  from  sight  up  between  Rhene  and  Syros,  the 
thoughtful  among  them  took  comfort,  and  were  gratefuL 
What  Borne  seiz^  with  strong  hand  she  always  d^ended : 
in  return  for  their  taxes,  she  gave  them  safety. 

The  tribune  was  more  thim  pleased  with  the  enemy's 
movements ;  he  was  doubly  thankful  to  Fortune.  She  liad 
brought  swift  and  sure  intelligence,  and  had  lured  his  foes 
into  the  waters  where,  of  all  others,  destruction  was  most 
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assared  He  knew  the  havoc  one  ftsILej  could  phy  in  a 
broad  sea  like  the  Mediterranean,  and  the  difficult  j  of  find- 
ing and  overhauling  her ;  he  knew,  also,  how  those  very 
circumstances  would  enhance  the  service  and  glory  if,  at 
one  blow,  he  could  put  a  finish  to  the  whole  piratical  array. 

If  the  reader  will  take  a  map  of  Greece  and  the  .^ean, 
he  will  notice  the  island  of  Euboea  lying  along  the  classic 
coast  like  a  rampart  against  Asia,  leaving  a  channel  be- 
tween it  and  the  continent  quite  a  hundred  and  twenty 
miles  in  length,  and  scarcely  an  average  of  eight  in  width. 
The  inlet  on  the  north  had  admitted  the  fleet  of  Xerxes, 
and  now  it  received  the  bold  raiders  from  the  Euzine.  The 
towns  along  the  Pelasgic  and  Meliac  gulfs  were  rich  and 
their  plunder  seductive.  AU  things  considered,  therefore, 
Airius  judged  that  the  robbers  might  be  found  somewhere 
below  ThermopylaB.  Welcoming  the  chance,  he  resolved 
to  enclose  them  north  and  south,  to  do  which  not  an  hour 
could  be  lost ;  even  the  fruits  and  wines  and  women  of 
Nazos  must  be  left  behind.  So  he  sailed  away  without 
stop  or  tack  until,  a  little  before  nightfall.  Mount  Ocha 
was  seen  upreared  against  the  sky,  and  the  pilot  reported 
the  Euboean  coast 

At  a  signal  the  fleet  rested  upon  its  oars.  When  the 
movement  was  resumed,  Arrius  led  a  division  of  fifty  of 
the  ffalleys,  intending  to  take  them  up  the  channel,  while 
anower  division,  ecjually  strong,  turned  their  prows  to  the 
outer  or  seaward  side  of  the  island,  with  orders  to  make 
all  haste  to  the  upper  inlet,  and  descend  sweeping  the 
waters. 

To  be  sure,  neither  division  was  equal  in  number  to  the 
pirates ;  but  each  had  advantages  in  compensation,  among 
them,  by  no  means  least,  a  discipline  impossible  to  a  law* 
less  horde,  however  brave.  Besides,  it  was  a  shrewd  count 
on  the  tribune's  side,  if,  peradventure,  one  should  be  de- 
feated, the  other  would  find  the  enemy  shattered  by  his 
victory,  and  in  condition  to  be  easily  overwhelmed. 

Meantime  Ben-Hur  kept  his  bench,  relieved  every  six 
hours.  The  rest  in  the  Bay  of  Antemona  had  freshened 
him,  so  that  the  oar  was  not  troublesome,  and  the  chief  oo 
the  platform  found  no  fault. 
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People,  ftenenHj^  are  not  aware  of  the  ease  of  mind 
there  is  in  Knowing  where  they  are,  and  where  they  are  go- 
ing. The  sensation  of  being  lost  is  a  keen  distress  {  ^ill 
worse  is  the  feeling  one  has  in  driving  blindly  into  un- 
known places.  Cnstom  had  dulled  the  feeling  with  Ben- 
Hur,  but  only  measurably.  Pulling  away  hour  after  hour, 
sometimes  days  and  nights  together,  sensible  all  the  tune 
that  the  galley  was  gliding  swiftly  along  some  of  the  many 
tracks  of  the  broad  sea,  the  longing  to  know  where  he  was, 
and  whither  going,  was  always  present  with  him ;  but  now 
it  seemed  quickened  by  the  hope  which  had  come  to  new 
life  in  his  breast  since  the  interview  with  the  tribune.  The 
narrower  the  abidinff-pUce  happens  to  be,  the  more  intense 
is  the  longing;  and  so  he  found.  He  seemed  to  hear 
every  sound  of  the  ship  in  labor,  and  listened  to  each  one 
as  if  it  were  a  voice  come  to  tell  him  something ;  he  looked 
to  the  gratinff  overhead,  and  through  it  into  the  light  of 
which  so  sm^  a  portion  was  his,  expecting,  he  knew  not 
what;  and  many  times  he  caught  himself  on  the  point  of 
yieldhi^  to  the  impulse  to  sp^  to  the  chief  on  the  plat* 
form,  than  which  no  circumstance  of  battle  would  have  as- 
tonidied  that  dignitary  more. 

In  his  long  service,  by  watching  the  shifting  of  the  mea 
gre  sunbeams  upon  the  cabin  floor  when  the  ship  was  un 
aer  way,  he  had  come  to  know,  generally,  the  quarter  into 
which  she  was  sailing.  This,  of  course,  was'  only  of  clear 
days  like  those  go^ -fortune  was  sending  the  tribune. 
The  experience  hful  not  failed  him  in  the  period  succeed- 
ing the  departure  from  Cythera.  Thinking  they  were 
tending  towards  the  old  Judean  countiy,  he  was  sensitive 
to  every  variation  from  the  course.  With  a  pang,  he  had 
observed  the  sudden  chai^  northward  which,  as  nas  been 
noticed,  took  place  near  Naxos :  the  cause,  however,  he 
could  not  even  conjecture;  for  it  must  be  remembered 
that, in  common  with  his f ellow-shtves, he  knew nothingof 
the  situation,  and  had  no  interest  in  the  voyage.  His 
place  was  at  the  oar,  and  he  was  held  there  inexorably, 
whether  at  anchor  or  under  saiL  Once  only  in  three  years 
had  he  been  permitted  an  outlook  from  the  deck.  The 
occasion  we  have  seen.    He  had  no  idea  that|  following 
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the  vessel  he  was  helping  drive,  there  was  a  great  sqaadron 
close  at  hand  and  in  oeaatifal  order ;  no  more  did  he  know 
the  object  of  which  it  was  in  pursuit. 

When  the  sun,  going  down,  withdrew  his  kst  raj  from 
the  cabin,  the  galley  still  held  northward.  Night  fell,  yet 
Ben-Hur  could  discern  no  change.  About  that  time  the 
smell  of  incense  floated  down  the  gangways  from  the  deck. 

<'  The  tribune  id  at  the  altar,"  he  thought  «'  Can  it  be 
we  are  going  into  battle  f ' 

He  became  observant 

Now  he  had  been  in  many  battles  without  having  seen 
one.  From  his  bench  he  had  heard  them  above  and  about 
him,  until  he  was  familiar  with  all  their  notes,  almost  as 
a  singer  with  a  song.  So,  too,  he  had  become  acquainted 
with  many  of  the  preliminaries  of  an  engagement,  of 
which,  with  a  Roman  as  well  as  a  Greek,  the  most  invariable 
was  the  sacrifice  to  the  gods.  The  rites  were  the  same  as 
those  performed  at  the  beginning  of  a  voyage,  and  to  him, 
when  noticed,  they  were  always  an  admonition. 

A  battle,  it  should  be  observed,  possessed  for  him  and 
his  fellow-slaves  of  the  oar  an  interest  unlike  that  of  the 
sailor  and  marine ;  it  came,  not  of  the  danger  encountered 
but  of  the  fact  that  defeat,  if  survived,  might  bring  an  al> 
teriation  of  condition — ^possibly  freedom — at  least  a  change 
of  masters,  which  might  be  for  the  better. 

In  good  time  the  lanterns  were  lighted  and  hung  by  the 
stairs,  and  the  tribune  came  down  from  the  deck.  At  his 
word  the  marines  put  on  their  armor.  At  his  word  again, 
the  machines  were  looked  to,  and  spears,  javelins,  and  ar- 
rows, in  great  sheaves,  brought  and  laid  upon  the  floor,  to- 
gether with  jars  of  inflammable  oil,  and  baskets  of  cotton 
balls  wound  loose  like  the  wicking  of  candles.  And  when, 
finaU^,  Ben-Hur  saw  the  tribune  mount  his  platform  and 
don  his  armor,  and  get  his  helmet  and  shield  out,  the 
meaning  of  the  preparations  might  not  be  any  longer 
doubted,  and  he  made  ready  for  vie  last  ignominy  of  his 
service. 

To  every  bench,  as  a  fixture,  there  was  a  chain  with 
heavy  anklets.  These  the  hortator  proceeded  to  lock  upon 
the  oarsmen,  going  from  number  to  number,  leaving  no 
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choice  but  to  obey,  and,  in  event  of  disaster,  no  possibility 
of  escape. 

In  the  cabin,  then,  a  silence  fell,  broken,  at  first,  only  by 
the  Boogh  of  the  oars  taming  in  the  leathern  cases.  Every 
man  npon  the  benches  felt  the  shame,  Ben-Hor  more  keen* 
ly  than  his  companions.  He  woold  have  put  it  away  at 
any  price.  Soon  the  clanking  of  the  fetters  notified  him 
of  the  progress  the  chief  was  making  in  his  round.  He 
would  come  to  him  in  turn ;  but  would  not  the  tribune  in- 
terpose for  him  t 

The  thought  may  be  set  down  to  vanity  or  selfishness, 
as  the  reader  pleases ;  it  certainly,  at  that  moment,  took 
possession  of  ]Ben-Hur.  He  believed  the  Roman  would  in- 
terpose ;  anyhow,  the  circumstance  would  test  the  man's 
feeling  If,  intent  upon  the  battle,  he  would  but  think  of 
him,  it  would  be  proof  of  his  opinion  formed — proof  that 
he  had  been  tacitly  promoted  above  his  associates  in  mis- 
eiy — such  proof  as  would  justify  hope. 

Ben-Hur  waited  anxiously.  The  interval  seemed  like 
an  age.  At  every  turn  of  the  oar  he  looked  towards  the 
tribune,  who,  his  simple  preparations  made,  lay  down  upon 
the  couch  and  composed  himself  to  rest ;  whereupon  num- 
ber sixty  chid  himself,  and  laughed  grimly,  and  resolved 
not  to  look  that  way  again. 

The  hortator  approached.  Now  he  was  at  number  one 
-*the  rattle  of  the  iron  links  sounded  horribly.  At  last 
number  sixty  I  Calm  from  despair,  Ben-Hur  held  his  oar 
at  poise,  and  gave  his  foot  to  the  officer.  Then  the  tribune 
stirred — sat  up— beckoned  to  the  chief. 

A  strong  revulsion  seized  the  Jew.  From  the  hortator, 
the  great  man  glanced  at  him ;  and  when  he  dropped  his 
oar  all  the  section  of  the  ship  on  his  side  seemed  aglow. 
He  heard  nothing  of  what  was  said ;  enough  that  the  chain 
hung  idly  from  its  staple  in  the  bench,  and  that  the  chief, 
going  to  his  seat,  began  to  beat  the  sounding-board.  The 
notes  of  the  gavel  were  never  so  like  music.  With  his 
breast  against  the  leaded  handle,  he  pushed  with  aU  his 
might — ^pushed  until  the  shaft  bent  as  if  about  to  break 

The  cnief  went  to  the  tribune,  and^  smiling,  pointed  to 
number  sixty. 
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«<  What  strengili  P  he  said. 

**Ajkd  what  spirit  P  the  tribime  answered.  ^Perpoll 
He  is  better  without  the  irons.  Put  them  on  him  no 
more,** 

So  saying,  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  conch  a^ain. 

The  ship  sailed  on  honr  after  hour  under  the  oars  in  wa- 
ter scarcely  rippled  by  the  wind.  And  the  people  not  on 
duty  slept,  Airius  in  his  place,  the  marines  on  the  floor. 

Once — ^twice — ^Ben-Hur  was  relieved ;  but  he  could  not 
sleep.  Three  years  of  night,  and  through  the  darkness  a 
sunbeam  at  last  I  At  sea  adrift  and  lost,  and  now  land  t 
Dead  so  long,  and  lo  I  the  thrill  and  stir  of  resurrection* 
Sleep  was  not  for  such  an  hour.  Hope  deals  with  the  fut- 
ure ;  now  and  the  past  are  but  servants  that  wait  on  her 
with  impulse  and  suggestive  circumstance.  Starting  from 
the  favor  of  the  tribune,  she  carried  him  forward  mdefi* 
nitely.  The  wonder  is,  not  that  things  so  purely  ima^na- 
tive  as  the  results  she  points  us  to  can  make  us  so  happy, 
but  that  we  ca^  receive  them  as  so  real  They  must  be  as 
gorgeous  poppies  under  the  influence  of  which,  under  the 
crimson  and  purple  and  gold*  reason  lies  down  the  while, 
and  is  not.  Sorrows  assuaged ;  home  and  the  fortunes  of 
his  house  restored ;  mother  and  sister  in  his  arms  once 
more — such  were  the  central  ideas  which  made  him  hap- 
pier that  moment  than  he  had  ever  been.  That  he  was 
rushing,  as  on  wings,  into  horrible  battle  had,  for  the  time, 
nothing  to  do  with  his  thoughts.  The  things  thus  in  hope 
were  unmixed  with  doubts — they  were.  Hence  his  joy  so 
full,  so  perfect,  there  was  jio  room  in  his  heart  for  revenge. 
Messala,  Gratus,  Rome,  and  all  the  bitter,  passionate  mem* 
ories  connected  with  them,  were  as  dead  plagues — ^miasms 
of  the  earth  above  which  he  floated,  far  and  safe,  listening 
to  singing  stars. 

The  deeper  darkness  before  the  dawn  was  upon  the  wa^ 
ters,  and  all  things  going  well  with  the  AstrcBa^  when  a 
man,  descending  from  the  deck,  walked  swiftly  to  the  pkt* 
form  where  the  tribune  slept,  and  awoke  him.  Arrius 
arose,  put  on  his  helmet,  swoid,  and  shield,  and  went  to 
the  commander  of  the  marines. 

^  The  pirates  are  close  by.    Up  and  ready  ^  he  said. 
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and  passed  to  the  stairs,  calm,  confident,  insomach  that 
one  might  have  thought,  ^  Happy  fellow  1  Apicios  has  set 
a  feast  for  him*'* 


CHAPTER  V. 

EvsRT  soul  aboard,  even  the  ship,  awoke.  Officers  went 
to  their  quarters.  The  marines  took  arms,  and  were  led 
ont,  looking  in  all  respects  like  legionaries.  Sheaves  of  ar* 
rows  and  armf uls  oi  javelins  were  carried  on  decL  By 
the  central  stairs  the  oil-tanks  and  fire-balls  were  set  ready 
for  nse.  Additional  lanterns  were  lighted.  T)ackets  were 
filled  with  water.  The  rowers  in  relief  assembled  under 
guard  in  front  of  the  chief.  As  Providence  would  have  it, 
Ben-Hur  was  one  of  the  latter.  Overhead  he  heard  the 
muffled  noise  of  th^  final  preparations— of  the  sailors  furl* 
fng  sail,  spreading  the  nettings,  unslinging  the  machines, 
and  han^ng  the  armor  of  biul-hide  over  the  side.  Pres* 
ently  qmet  settled  about  the  galley  asain;  quite  full  of 
▼ague  dread  and  expectation,  which,  mterpreted,  means 
ready. 

At  a  signal  passed  down  from  the  deck,  and  commum* 
cated  to  uie  hortator  by  a  petty  officer  stationed  on  the 
stiurs,  all  at  once  the  oars  stopped. 

What  did  it  mean  ? 

Of  the  hundred  and  twenty  slaves  chained  to  the  benches, 
not  one  but  asked  himself  the  question.  They  were  with- 
out incentive.  Patriotism,  love  of  honor,  sense  of  duty, 
brought  them  no  inspiration.  Thej  felt  the  thrill  common 
to  men  rushed  helpless  and  blind  into  danger.  It  may  be 
supposed  the  dullest  of  them,  poising  his  oar,  thought  of  all 
that  might  happen,  yet  could  promise  himself  notmng ;  for 
victory  would  but  rivet  his  chains  the  firmer,  while  the 
chimces  of  the  ship  were  his;  sinking  or  on  fire,  he  was 
doomed  to  her  fate. 

Of  the  situation  without  they  might  not  ask.  And  who 
were  the  enemyt  And  what  if  they  were  friends,  brethren, 
eomitxyment  The  reader,  carrying  the  suggestion  forward, 
win  aee  the  necessity  which  governed  theKoman  when,  in 
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such  emeigencieSy  he  locked  the  hapless  wretches  to  thefr 
seats. 

There  was  little  time,  however,  for  such  thought  with  thenu 
A  sound  like  the  rowing  of  gaUeys  astern  attracted  Ben- 
Hot,  and  the  Aatrcea  rodced  as  if  in  the  midst  of  counter- 
ing waves.  The  idea  of  a  fleet  at  hand  br<5ke  upon  him — a 
fleet  in  manoeuvre — ^forming  probably  for  attack.  His  blood 
started  with  the  fancy. 

Another  signal  order  came  down  from  deck.  The  oars 
dipped,  and  uie  galley  started  imperceptibly.  No  sound 
from  without,  none  from  within,  yet  eacn  man  in  the  cabin 
instinctively  poised  himself  for  a  shock;  the  vety  ship 
seemed  to' catch  the  sense,  and  hold  its  breath,  and  go 
crouched  tiger-like. 

In  such  a  situation  time  is  inappreciable ;  so  that  Ben- 
Hur  could  form  no  judgment  of  distance  gone.  At  last 
there  was  a  sound  of  trumpets  on  deck,  full,  clear,  long 
blown.  The  chief  beat  the  sounding-board  until  it  ran^; 
the  rowers  reached  forward  full  lengui,  and,  deepening  the 
dip  of  their  oars,  pulled  suddenly  with  all  their  united  force. 
The  galley,  quiv  jring  m  everv  timber,  answered  with  a  leap. 
Other  trumpets  joined  in  the  clamor — all  from  the  rear, 
none  forward — ^from  the  latter  quarter  only  a  rising  sound 
of  voices  in  tumult  heard  briefly.  There  was  a  mighty  blow ; 
the  rowers  in  front  of  the  chiefs  platform  reeled,  some 
of  them  fell ;  the  ship  bounded  back,  recovered,  and  rushed 
on  more  irresistibly  than  before.  Shrill  and  high  arose 
the  shrieks  of  men  in  terror ;  over  the  blare  of  trumpets,  and 
the  grind  and  crash  of  the  collision,  they  arose ;  then  under 
his  feet,  under  the  keel,  pounding,  rumbling,  breaking  to 
pieces,  drowning,  Ben-Hur  felt  something  overridden.  The 
men  about  him  looked  at  each  other  afraid.  A  shout  of  tri- 
umph from  the  deck — the  beak  of  the  Roman  had  won  1 
But  who  were  they  whom  the  sea  had  drunk  f  Of  what 
ton^e,  from  what  land  were  they  f 

No  pause,  no  stay  I  Forward  rushed  the  Astrcsa  ;  and, 
as  it  went,  some  sailors  ran  down,  and,  plunging  the  cotton 
balls  into  the  oil-tanks,  tossed  them  dfnpping  to  comrades 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs :  fire  was  to  be  added  to  other  hoi^ 
rors  of  the  combat. 
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Directly  the  galley  heeled  over  so  far  that  the  oarsmen 
on  the  uppermost  side  with  difficulty  kept  their  benches. 
Again  the  hearty  Roman  cheer,  and  with  it  despairing 
shrieks.  An  opposing  vessel,  caught  by  the  grappling-hooks 
of  the  great  crane  swinging  from  the  prow,  was  being  lifted 
into  the  air  that  it  might  be  dropped  and  sunk. 

The  shouting  increased  on  the  nght  hand  and  on  the  left ; 
before,  behind,  swelled  an  indescribable  clamor.  Occasion* 
ally  there  was  a  crash,  followed  by  sudden  peals  of  fright, 
telling  of  other  ships  ridden  down,  and  their  crews  drowned 
in  the  vortexes- 

Nor  was  the  nght  all  on  one  side.  Now  and  then  a 
Roman  in  armor  was  borne  down  the  hatchway,  and  laid 
bleeding,  sometimes  dying,  on  the  floor. 

Sometimes,  also,  puffs  of  smoke,  blended  with  steam,  and 
foul  with  the  scent  of  roasting  human  flesh,  poured  into  the 
cabin,  turning  the  dimming  light  into  yellow  murL  Gasp- 
ing for  breatn  the  while,  Ben-Hur  knew  they  were  passing 
through  the  cloud  of  a  ship  on  fire,  and  burning  up  wil£ 
the  rowers  chained  to  the  benches. 

The  AMtrcea  all  this  time  was  in  motion.  Suddenly  she 
stopped.  The  oars  forward  were  dashed  from  the  hands  of 
the  rowers,  and  the  rowers  from  their  benches.  On  deck, 
then,  a  furious  tiampling,  and  on  the  sides  a  grinding  of 
ships  afoul  of  each  ouier*  For  the  first  time  the  beating  of 
the  gavel  was  lost  in  the  uproar.  Men  sank  on  the  floor  in 
fear  or  looked  about  seeking  a  hiding-place.  In  the  midst 
of  the  panic  a  body  plunged  or  was  pitched  headlong  down 
the  hatchway,  falling  near  Ben-Hur.  He  beheld  the  half- 
naked  carcass,  a  mass  of  hair  blackening  the  face,  and  under 
it  a  shield  of  bull-hide  and  wicker-wo»: — ^a  barbarian  from 
the  white-skinned  nations  of  the  North  whom  death  had 
robbed  of  plunder  and  revenge.  How  came  he  there  ?  An 
iron  hand  had  snatched  him  from  the  opposing  deck — no, 
the  Astrcea  had  been  boarded  I  The  Romans  were  fighting 
on  their  own  deck  f  A  chill  smote  the  young  Jew :  Arrius 
was  hard  pressed — ^he  might  be  defending  his  own  life.  If 
be  should  be  slain  I  God  of  Abraham  foref end  I  The  hopes 
and  dreams  so  lately  come,  were  they  only  hopes  and 
dreams  f  Mother  and  sister — ^house  '^home — ^Holy  Land— * 
11 
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was  lie  not  to  see  them,  after  all?  The  tmnult  thundered 
above  him ;  he  looked  aronnd ;  in  the  cabin  all  was  con- 
fusion— ^the  rowers  on  the  benches  paralyzed ;  men  running 
blindly  hither  and  thither;  only  the  chief  on  his  seat  imper- 
turbable^  vainly  beating  the  sounding-board,  and  waiting 
the  order  of  the  tribune — ^in  the  red  murk  illustrating  the 
matchless  discipline  which  had  won  the  world. 

The  example  had  a  good  effect  upon  Ben-Hur.  He  con* 
trolled  himself  enough  to  think.  Honor  and  duty  bound 
the  Roman  to  the  platform ;  but  what  had  he  to  do  with 
such  motives  then ?  The  bench  was  a  thing  to  run  from; 
while,  if  he  were  to  die  a  slave,  who  would  be  the  better  of 
the  sacrifice?  With  him  living  was  duty, if  not  honor. 
His  life  belonged  to  his  people.  They  arose  before  him 
never  more  real :  he  saw  them,  their  arms  outstretched ;  he 
heard  them  imploring  him.  ^d  he  would  go  to  thenu  He 
started — stopped*  Alas  I  a  Roman  judgment  held  him  in 
doom.  While  it  endured,  escape  woAd  be  profitless*  In 
the  wide,  wide  earth  there  was  no  place  in  which  he  would 
be  safe  from  the  imperial  demand ;  upon  the  land  none,  nor 
upon  the  sea.  Whereas  he  required  freedom  according  to 
the  forms  of  law,  so  only  could  he  abide  in  Judea  and  ex* 
ecute  the  filial  purpose  to  which  he  would  devote  himself: 
in  other  land  he  would  not  live*  Dear  God  I  How  he  had 
waited  and  watched  and  prayed  f oi  such  a  release  t  And 
how  it  had  been  delayed  I  But  at  last  he  had  seen  it  in  the 
promise  of  the  tribune.  What  else  the  great  man^s  mean- 
ing ?  And  if  the  benefactor  so  belated  should  now  be  slain  I 
The  dead  come  not  back  to  redeem  the  pledges  of  the  living. 
It  should  not  be — ^Arrius  should  not  ale*  At  leasti  better 
perish  with  him  than  survive  a  galley-slave. 

Once  more  Ben-Hur  looked  around.  Upon  the  roof  of 
the  cabin  the  battle  yet  beat ;  against  the  sides  the  hostile 
vessels  yet  crushed  and  grided.  On  the  benches,  the  slaves 
struggled  to  tear  loose  from  their  chains,  and,  finding  their 
efforts  vain,  howled  like  madmen ;  the  guards  had  gone  up 
stairs;  discipline  was  out,  panic  in.  No,  the  chief  kept  his 
chair,  unchanged,  calm  as  ever— except  the  gavel,  weapon- 
less. Vainly  with  his  clangor  he  filled  the  lulls  in  the  din. 
Ben-Hur  gave  him  a  last  Iook|  then  broke  away — ^not  k 
flight,  but  to  seek  the  tribune. 
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A  Terj  short  space  lay  between  him  and  the  stairs  of  the 
hatchway  aft  He  took  it  with  a  leap,  and  was  half-way 
np  the  step» — m  far  enough  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  sky 
blood-red  with  nre,  of  the  ships  alongside,  of  the  sea  cov- 
ered with  ships  and  wrecks,  of  the  fight  closed  in  abont  the 
pilot's  quarter,  the  assailants  many,  the  defenders  few-^ 
when  suddenly  his  foothold  was  knocked  awaj|r,  and  he 
pitched  backward.  The  floor,  when  he  reached  it,  seemed 
to  be  lifting  itself  and  breaking  to  pieces ;  then,  in  a  twin- 
kling, the  whole  after-part  of  the  hull  broke  asunder,  and,  as 
if  it  had  all  the  time  been  lying  in  wait,  the  sea,  hissing 
and  foaming,  leaped  in,  and  all  became  darkness  and  surg- 
ing water  to  Ben-Hur. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  young  Jew  helped  himself  in 
this  stress.  Besides  his  usual  strenp^h,  he  bad  the  indefi- 
nite extra  force  which  nature  keeps  in  reserre  for  just  such 
perils  to  life ;  yet  the  darkness,  and  the  whirl  and  roar  of 
water,  stupefied  him.  Even  the  holding  his  breath  was  in- 
voluntary. 

The  influx  of  the  flood  tossed  him  like  a  log  forward 
into  the  cabin,  where  he  would  have  drowned  but  for  the 
refluence  of  the  sinking  motion.  As  it  was,  fathoms  under 
the  surface  the  hollow  mass  vomited  him  forth,  and  he 
aros^  along  with  the  loosed  debris.  In  the  act  of  rising, 
he  clutched  something,  and  held  to  it.  The  time  he  was 
under  seemed  an  age  longer  than  it  really  was ;  at  last  he 
gained  the  top ;  with  a  great  gasp  he  filled  his  lungs  afresh, 
and,  tossing  the  water  from  his  hair  and  eyes,  climbed 
higher  upon  the  plank  he  held,  and  looked  about  him. 

Death  had  pursued  him  closely  under  the  waves;  he 
found  it  waiting  for  him  when  he  was  risen— waitiug  mul- 
tiform. 

Smoke  lay  upon  the  sea  like  a  semitransparent  foff, 
through  which  here  and  there  shone  cores  of  intense  briU- 
lance.  A  quick  intelligence  told  him  that  they  were  ships 
on  fire.  The  battle  was  yet  on ;  nor  could  he  say  who  was 
▼ictor.  Within  the  radius  of  his  vision  now  and  then  ships 
passed,  shooting  shadows  athwart  lights.  Out  of  the  dun 
clouds  farther  on  he  caught  the  crash  of  other  ships  collid- 
ing.   The  danger,  however,  was  closer  at  hand.    When  the 
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Astraa  went  down,  her  deck,  it  will  be  recollected,  beld  her 
own  crew,  and  the  crews  of  the  two  galleys  which  had  at- 
tacked her  at  the  same  time,  all  of  whom  were  ingulfed. 
Many  of  them  came  to  the  surface  together,  and  on  the 
same  plank  or  support  of  whatever  kind  continued  the  com- 
bat, begun  possibly  in  the  vortex  fathoms  down.  Writh- 
ing and  twisting  in  deadly  embrace,  sometimes  striking 
with  sword  or  javelin,  they  kept  the  sea  around  them  in 
agitation,  at  one  place  inky-black,  at  another  aflame  with 
fiery  reflections.  With  their  struggles  he  had  nothing  to 
do ;  they  were  all  his  enemies :  not  one  of  them  but  would 
kill  him  for  the  plank  upon  which  he  floated.  He  made 
haste  to  get  away. 

About  that  time  he  heard  oars  m  quickest  movement, 
and  beheld  a  galley  coming  down  upon  him.  The  tall 
prow  seemed  doubly  tall,  and  the  red  light  playing  upon  its 
^It  and  carving  gave  it  an  appearance  of  snaky  life.  Under 
its  foot  the  water  churned  to  flyin^^  foam. 

He  struck  out,  pushing  the  plank,  which  was  very  broad 
and  unmanageable.  Seconds  were  precious — half  a  second 
might  save  or  lose  him.  In  the  crisis  of  the  effort,  up  from 
the  sea,  within  arm's  reach,  a  helmet  shot  like  a  gleam  of 
gold.  Next  came  two  hands  with  fingers  extended — large 
hands  were  they,  and  strong — ^their  hold  once  fixed,  might 
not  be  loosed.  Ben-Hur  swerved  from  them  appalled. 
Up  rose  the  helmet  and  the  head  it  encased — ^then  two 
arms,  which  began  to  beat  the  water  wildly — ^the  head 
turned  back,  and  gave  the  face  to  the  light  The  mouth 
firaping  wide ;  the  eyes  open,  but  sightless,  and  the  blood- 
fess  pallor  of  a  drowning  man  —  never  anything  more 
ghastly  I  Yet  he  gave  a  cry  of  joy  at  the  sight,  and  as  the 
face  was  going  under  again,  he  caught  the  sufferer  by  the 
chain  which  passed  from  the  helmet  beneath  the  chin,  and 
drew  him  to  the  plank. 

The  man  was  A^^us*  the  tribune. 

For  a  while  the  water  foamed  and  eddied  violently  about 
Ben-Hur,  taxing  all  his  strength  to  hold  to  the  support  and 
at  the  same  time  keep  the  Soman's  head  above  the  surface. 
The  galley  had  passed,  leaving  the  two  barely  outside  the 
stroke  of  its  oars.    Bight  through  the  floating  men,  over 
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lieads  helmeted  as  well  as  heads  bare,  she  drove,  in  her 
wake  nothing  but  the  sea  sparkling  with  fire-  A  muffled 
crash,  succeeded  by  a  great  outcry,  made  the  rescuer  look 
again  from  his  charge.  A  certain  savage  pleasure  touched 
his  heart — ^the  Astrasa  was  avenged. 

After  that  the  battle  moved  on.  Resistance  turned  to 
flight.  But  who  were  the  victors  t  Ben-Hur  was  sensible 
how  much  his  freedom  and  the  life  of  the  tnbune  depended 
upon  that  event.  He  pushed  the  plank  under  the  latter 
until  it  floated  him,  after  which  all  his  care  was  to  keep 
him  there.  The  dawn  came  slowly.  He  watched  its  grow- 
ing hopefully,  yet  sometimes  afraid.  Would  it  bring  the 
Romans  or  the  pirates!  If  the  pirates,  lids  chaige  was 
lost. 

At  last  morning  broke  in  full,  the  air  without  a  breatn. 
Off  to  the  left  he  saw  the  land,  too  far  to  think  of  attempt- 
ing to  make  it.  Here  and  there  men  were  adrift  like  him- 
seU.  In  spots  the  sea  was  blackened  by  charred  and  some* 
times  smoKing  fragments.  A  galley  up  a  long  way  was 
lying  to  with  a  torn  sail  hanging  from  the  tilted  yard,  and 
the  oars  all  idle.  Still  farther  away  he  could  discern  mov- 
ing specks,  which  he  thought  might  be  ships  in  flight  or 
pursuit,  or  they  might  be  white  birds  a-wing. 

An  hour  passed  thus.  His  anxiety  increased.  If  re* 
lief  came  not  speedily,  Arrius  would  die.  Sometimes  he 
seemed  abeady  dead,  he  lay  so  stilL  He  took  the  helmet 
off,  and  then,  with  greater  difficulty,  the  cuirass;  the  heart 
he  found  fluttering.  He  took  hope  at  the  sign,  and  held 
on.  There  was  nothing  to  do  but  waiti  and,  after  the 
manner  of  his  people,  pray. 


CHAPTER  VL 

The  throes  of  recovery  from  drowning  are  more  pamtol 
than  the  drowning.  These  Arrius  pass^  through,  and,  at 
length,  to  Ben-Hur's  delight,  reached  the  point  of  speech. 

Gradually,  from  incoherent  questions  as  to  where  he 
was,  and  by  whom  and  how  he  had  been  saved,  he  reverted 
to  the  battle.    The  doubt  of  the  victory  stimulated  his 
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faooItieB  to  faD  retani,  a  result  aided  not  a  little  by  %  ioBg 
rest — such  as  could  be  had  on  their  frail  support  After 
a  while  he  became  talkative. 

**  Our  rescue,  I  see,  depends  upon  the  result  of  the  fight 
I  see  also  what  thou  hast  done  for  me.  To  speak  f airlj . 
thou  hast  saved  my  life  at  the  risk  of  thy  own*  I  make  the 
acknowledgment  broadly ;  and,  whatever  cometh,  thou  hast 
my  thanks.  More  than  tiiatj  if  fortune  doth  but  serve  me 
kindly,  and  we  get  well  out  of  this  peril,  I  will  do  thee  such 
&vor  as  becometh  a  Roman  who  hath  power  and  opporta« 
nity  to  prove  his  gratitude.  Yet,  vet  it  is  to  be  seen  i^ 
with  thy  good  intent,  thou  hast  reall  v  done  me  a  kindness ' 
or,  rather,  speaking  to  thy  good-will** — he  hesitated — ^"I 
would  exact  of  thee  a  promise  to  do  me,  in  a  certain  event, 
the  greatest  favor  one  man  can  do  another — and  of  that  let 
me  have  thy  pledge  now.** 

**  If  the  thing  be  not  forbidden,  I  will  do  it,**  Ben-Hur 
replied. 

Arrius  rested  again.  -^ 

^  Art  thou,  indeed,  a  son  of  Hor,  the  JewF  he  neit 
asked. 

*^  It  is  as  I  have  said.** 

« I  knew  thy  father—** 

Judah  drew  himself  nearer,  for  the  tribune's  voice  was 
weak--*he  drew  nearer,  and  listened  eagerly— at  last  he 
thought  to  hear  of  home. 

^  I  knew  him,  and  loved  him,**  Arrius  continued. 

There  was  another  pause,  during  which  something 
diverted  the  speaker's  thought. 

^  It  cannot  be,'*  he  proceeded,  ^  that  thou,  a  son  of  his, 
bast  not  heard  of  Cato  and  Brutus.  They  were  very  great 
men,  and  never  as  great  as  in  death.  In  their  dying,  they 
left  this  law — ^A  Bomao  may  not  survive  his  good-f ortunou 
Art  thou  listening  r 

**Ihear.** 

^  It  is  a  custom  of  gentlemen  m  Bome  to  wear  a  nng. 
There  is  one  on  my  hand.    Take  it  now.** 

He  held  the  hand  to  Judah,  who  did  as  he  asked- 

^  Now  put  it  on  thine  own  hand.*^ 

Ben-Hur  did  so 
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^  The  tnnket  hath  its  nses,^  said  Arrins  next  ^  I  have 
«)ropert7  and  money  I  am  accounted  rich  even  in  Rome. 
t  have  no  family.  Show  the  ring  to  my  freedman,  who 
hath  control  in  my  absence ;  you  will  find  him  in  a  villa 
near  Misenum.  Tell  him  how  it  came  to  thee,  and  ask  any- 
thinff^  or  all  he  may  have ;  he  will  not  refuse  the  demand. 
K  I  live,  I  will  do  better  by  thee.  I  will  make  thee  free, 
and  restore  thee  to  thy  home  and  people ;  or  thou  mayst 

S've  thyself  to  the  pursuit  that  pleasetn  thee  most  Dost 
ou  hear  I'* 

^  I  could  not  choose  but  hear.** 

«*  Then  pledge  me.    By  the  gods—* 

**  Nay,  good  tribune,  I  am  a  Jew.** 

^  By  thy  God,  then,  or  in  the  form  most  sacred  to  those 
of  thy  faith — ^pledge  me  to  do  what  I  tell  thee  now,  and  as 
I  tell  thee ;  1  am  waiting,  let  me  have  thy  promise.** 

**  Noble  Arrius,  I  am  warned  by  thy  manner  to  expect 
something  of  gravest  concern.    Tell  me  thy  wish  first/* 

«*  WUt  thou  promise  then  r» 

^That  were  to  give  the  pledge,  and—  Blessed  be  Um 
Ood  of  my  fathers  I  yonder  cometh  a  ship  V* 

«*  In  wliat  direction  T* 

**  Prom  the  north.'* 

w  Canst  thou  tell  her  nationality  by  outward  signs  f 

**  Na    My  service  hath  been  at  die  oars.** 

^Hathsheafiagr* 

**  I  cannot  see  one.** 

Arrius  remained  quiet  some  time,  apparently  in  deep  m 
flection. 

«<Does  the  sbip  hold  this  way  yetP  he  at  length  askecl 

«*  Still  this  way.** 

**  Look  for  the  flw  now.** 

♦*  She  hath  none.*^ 

"  Nor  any  other  sign  F* 

*'  She  hath  a  sail  set,  and  is  of  three  banksp  and  cometh 
swiftly — that  is  all  I  can  say  of  her.** 

^  X.  Roman  in  triumph  would  have  out  many  fiags.  She 
must  be  an  enemy.  Hear  now,**  said  Arrius,  becoming 
grave  again,  ^  hear,  while  yet  I  may  speak.  If  the  galley 
be  a  pirate,  thy  life  is  safe ;  they  may  not  give  thee  free^ 
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dom ;  tbey  may  pnt  thee  to  the  oar  again  ^  bat  they  wiH 
not  kill  thee.    On  the  oUier  hand,  1 — ^ 

The  tribune  faltered. 

**  PerpolP^  he  continued,  resolutely.  "  I  am  too  old  to 
submit  to  dishonor.  In  Rome,  let  them  tell  how  Quintus 
Arrius,  as  became  a  Roman  tribune,  went  down  with  his 
ship  in  the  midst  of  the  foe.  This  isVhat  I  would  have 
thee  do.  If  the  galley  prove  a  pirate,  push  me  from  the 
plank  and  drown  me.  Dost  thou  hear  i  Swear  thou  wilt 
doit.** 

.  **  I  win  not  swear,"  said  Ben-Hur,  firmly ;  "  neither  will 
1  do  the  deed.  The  Law,  which  is  to  me  most  binding,  O 
tribune,  would  make  me  answerable  for  thy  life.  Take 
back  the  ring" — ^he  took  the  seal  from  his  finger — "take 
it  back,  and  all  thy  promises  of  favor  in  the  event  of  deliv- 
ery from  this  penL  The  judgment  which  sent  me  to  the 
oar  for  life  made  me  a  slave,  yet  I  am  not  a  slave ;  no  more 
am  I  thy  freedman.  I  am  a  son  of  Israel,  and  this  mo- 
ment,  at  least,  my  own  master.    Take  back  the  ring.*' 

Arrius  remained  passive. 

*^Thoa  wilt  not?''  Judah  continued.  ^Not  in  anger, 
then,  nor  in  any  despite,  but  to  free  myself  from  a  hateful 
obligation,  I  will  give  thy  gift  to  the  sea.    See,  O  tribune  I^ 

He  tossed  the  ring  away.  Arrius  heard  the  splash 
where  it  struck  and  sank,  though  he  did  not  look. 

*«  Thou  hast  done  a  foolish  thing,"  he  said ;  **  foolish  for 
one  placed  as  thou  art.  I  am  not  dependent  upon  thee  for 
death.  Life  is  a  thread  I  can  break  without  thy  help ;  and, 
if  I  do,  what  will  become  of  thee  ?  Men  determined  on 
death  prefer  it  at  the  hands  of  others,  for  the  reason  that 
the  soul  which  Plato  giveth  us  is  rebellious  at  the  thought 
of  self-destruction ;  that  is  alL  If  the  ship  be  a  pirate,  I 
will  escape  from  the  world.  My  mind  is  fixed.  I  am  a 
Roman.  Success  and  honor  are  all  in  alL  Tet  I  would 
have  served  thee ;  thou  wouldst  not  The  ring  was  the 
^  only  witness  of  my  will  available  in  this  situation.  We  are 
'  both  lost.  1  will  die  regretting  the  victpry  and  glory 
wrested  from  me;  thou  wilt  live  to  die  a  little  Liter, 
mourning  the  pious  duties  undone  because  of  this  folly.» 
I  pity  thee," 
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Ben-Hnr  saw  the  consequences  of  lus  act  more  distinetly 
idum  bef ore^  yet  he  did  not  falter. 

**  In  the  three  years  of  my  servitnde,  O  tribnne,  thou 
wert  the  first  to  look  npon  me  kindly.  No,  no  I  There 
was  another.'*  The  Toice  dropped,  the  eyes  became  hnmid, 
and  he  saw  plainly  as  if  it  were  then  before  him  the  face 
of  the  boy  who  helped  him  to  a  drink  by  the  old  well  at 
Nazareth.  ^  At  least,**  he  proceeded,  **  thou  wert  the  first 
to  ask  me  who  I  was;  and  if,  when  I  reached  out  and 
caught  thee,  blind  and  sinking  the  last  time,  I,  too,  had 
thought  of  the  many  ways  in  which  thon  conlcbt  be  useful 
to  me  in  my  wretchedness,  still  the  act  was  not  all  selfish; 
this  I  pray  you  to  believe.  Moreover,  seeing  as  God  giveth 
me  to  now,  the  ends  I  dream  of  are  to  be  wrought  by  fair 
means  alone.  As  a  thin^  of  conscience,  I  would  rather  die 
with  thee  than  be  thy  dayer.  My  mind  is  firmly  set  as 
thine ;  though  thou  wert  to  offer  me  all  Rome,  O  tribune, 
and  it  belonged  to  thee  to  make  the  gift  good,  I  would  not 
kill  thee.  Thy  Cato  and  Brutus  were  as  little  children 
compared  to  the  Hebrew  whose  law  a  Jew  must  obey.** 

«*  biit  my  request.    Hast — ^ 

'^Thy  command  would  be  of  more  weight,  and  that 
would  not  move  me.     1  have  said.** 

Both  became  silent,  waiting. 

Ben-Hor  looked  often  at  the  coming  ship.  Arrius  rested 
with  closed  eyes,  indifferent. 

^  Art  thou  sure  she  is  an  enemy  P  Ben-Hur  askedr 

•*  I  think  so,**  was  the  reply. 

^  She  stops,  and  puts  a  boat  over  the  side.^ 

••  Dost  thou  see  her  fiag  f* 

^  Is  there  no  other  sign  by  which  she  may  be  known  if 
Roman  r 

*'  If  Roman,  she  hath  a  helmet  over  the  mast's  top.** 

••  Then  be  of  cheer,  I  see  the  helmet.*' 

Stil!  Arrius  was  not  assured. 

**  The  men  in  the  small  boat  are  taking  in  the  people 
afioat.     Pirates  are  not  humane.**  ' 

•*  They  may  need  rowers,**  Arrius  replied,  recurring, 
possibly,  to  times  when  he  had  made  rescues  for  the  pur 
pose. 
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Ben-Hor  was  veiy  watclifal  of  the  actions  of  the  stran* 
gera. 

"  The  ship  moves  ofl^"  he  said. 

«  Whither  r 

**  Over  on  our  right  there  is  a  galley  which  I  take  to  be 
deserted.  The  new-comer  heads  towards  it.  Now  she  is 
alongside.    Now  she  is  sending  men  aboard.^ 

Then  Arrios  opened  his  eyes  and  threw  off  his  cahn. 

*<  Iliank  thou  thy  Ood,**  he  said  to  Ben-Har,  after  a  look 
at  the  galleys,  ^  thank  tiioa  thy  Ood,  as  I  do  my  many 
gods.  A  pirate  would  sink,  not  save,  yon  ship.  By  the 
act  and  the  hehqet  on  the  mast  I  know  a  Roman*  The 
victory  is  mine.  Fortune  hath  not  deserted  me.  We  are 
saved.  Wave  thy  hand — call  to  them — bring  them  quickly. 
I  shall  be  duumvir,  and  thou !  I  knew  thy  father,  and  loved 
him.  He  was  a  prince  indeed.  He  taught  me  a  Jew  was 
not  a  barbarian.  I  will  take  thee,  with  me.  I  will  make 
thee  my  son.  Give  thy  God  thanks,  and  call  the  sailors. 
Haste  I  The  pursuit  must  be  kept.  Not  a  robber  shall 
escape.    Hasten  them  T 

Judah  raised  himself  upon  the  plank,  and  waved  his 
hand, and  called  with  all  his  might;  at  last  he  drew  the 
attention  of  the  sailors  in  the  small  boat,  and  they  were 
speedily  taken  up. 

Arrius  was  received  on  the  galley  with  all  the  honors 
due  a  hero  so  the  favorite  of  Fortune.  Upon  a  couch  on 
the  deck  he  heard  the  particulars  of  the  conclusion  of  the 
fight.  When  the  survivors  afloat  upon  the  water  were  all 
saved  and  the  prize  secured,  he  spread  his  flag  of  command- 
ant anew,  and  hurried  northward  to  rejoin  the  fleet  and 
Serf ect  the  victory.  In  due  time  the  fifty  vessels  coming 
own  the  channel  closed  in  upon  the  fugitive  pirates,  and 
crushed  them  utterly;  not  one  escaped.  To  swell  the 
tribune^s  glory,  twenty  g^eys  of  the  enemy  were  captured. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  cruise,  Arrius  had  warm  wel- 
come on  the  mole  at  Misenum.  The  youn^  man  attending 
him  very  early  attracted  the  attention  of  his  friends  there ; 
and  to  their  questions  as  to  who  he  was  the  tribune  pro- 
ceeded in  the  most  afEectionate  manner  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  rescue  and  introduce  the  stranger,  omitting  carefully  al) 
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that  pertained  to  the  htter's  previous  history.  At  the  end 
of  the  narrative  he  called  Ben-Har  to  him,  and  said,  with 
a  hand  resting  affectionately  upon  his  shoalder, 

^  Gk>od  f  riendSy  this  is  my  son  and  heir,  who,  as  he  is  to 
take  mv  property — ^if  it  be  the  will  of  the  gods  that  I  leave 
any — sniul  be  known  to  yon  by  my  name.  I  pray  yon  all 
to  love  him  as  you  love  me.** 

Speedily  as  opportunity  permitted,  the  adoption  was  f  oi^ 
mally  perfected.  And  in  such  manner  the  orave  Roman 
kept  lus  faith  with  Ben-Hur,  giving  him  happy  introduc- 
tion into  the  imperial  world.  The  month  succeeding  At* 
rius's  return,  the  aimiUiutrium  was  celebrated  with  the  nV 
most  magnificence  in  the  theatre  of  Scaurus.  One  side  of 
the  structure  was  taken  up  with  military  trophies;  among 
which  by  far  the  most  conspicuous  and  most  admired  were 
twenty  prows,  complemented  by  their  corresponding  aplu» 
tra,  cut  bodily  from  as  many  gaUeys ;  and  over  them,  so  at 
to  be  legible  to  the  eighty  thousand  spectators  in  tiie  seatSr 
was  this  inscription  i 


Tim  IBOM  cm  Voaseb  a  cm  Gult  or  SmroB^ 

sr 

QiriKTUS  ABBIUa 
Dsramu 


BOOK  FOURTH. 


^Ahfo,  Should  the  monarch  prore  nnJiMt— 

Ind,  at  this  time— 

Queen,  Then  I  most  widt  for  jusUoe 

Until  it  come;  and  they  are  happiest  far 
Whose  consdenoes  may  calmly  wait  their  rieht* 

ScHiLLKR,  Dan  Carltm  (act  b^  ml  Sf 4 


CHAPTER  L 

T&2  month  to  whicli  we  now  come  is  July,  i^e  year  thai 
of  onr  Lord  29,  and  the  place  Antioch,  then  Queen  of  the 
East,  and  next  to  Rome  the  strongest,  if  not  the  most  popu- 
lous, city  in  the  world. 

There  is  an  opinion  that  the  extravagance  and  dissolute* 
ness  of  the  age  had  their  origin  in  Rome,  and  spread  thence 
throughout  the  empire ;  that  the  sreat  cities  but  reflected 
the  manners  of  their  mistress  on  the  Tiber.  This  may  be 
doubted.  The  reaction  of  the  conquest  would  seem  to 
have  been  upon  the  morals  of  the  conqueror.  In  Greece 
she  found  a  spring  of  corruption ;  so  also  in  Egypt ;  and 
the  student,  having  exhausted  the  subject,  will  close  the 
books  assured  that  the  flow  of  the  demoralizing  river  was 
from  the  East  westwardly,  and  that  this  very  city  of  An«  , 
tioch,  one  of  the  oldest  seats  of  Assyrian  power  and  splen- 
dor, was  a  principal  source  of  the  deadly  stream. 

A  transport  galley  entered  the  mouth  of  the  river  Oron« 
tes  from  the  blue  waters  of  the  sea.  It  wa3  in  the  fore- 
noon. The  heat  was  great,  yet  all  on  board  who  could 
avail  themselves  of  the  privilege  were  on  deck — ^Ben-Hur 
among  others. 

The  five  years  had  brought  the  young  Jew  to  perfect 
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manhood.  Though  the  robe  of  white  linen  in  which  he 
was  attired  somewliat  masked  his  form,  his  apoearance  was 
nnnsually  attractive.  For  an  hour  and  more  he  had  occu- 
pied a  seat  in  the  shade  of  the  sail,  and  m  that  time  several 
fellow-passengers  of  his  own  nationality  had  tried  to  engage 
him  in  conversation,  bat  without  avaiL   His  replies  to  their 

Stestions  had  been  brief,  though  spravely  courteous,  and  in 
e  Latin  tongue.  The  purity  of  his  speech,  his  cultivated 
manners,  his  reticence,  served  to  stimulate  their  curiosity 
the  more.  Such  as  observed  him  closely  were  struck  by  an 
incongruity  between  his  demeanor,  which  had  tht  ease  and 
ffrace  of  a  patrician,  and  certain  points  of  his  persoo.  Thus 
his  arms  were  disproportionately  long ;  and  when,  to  steady 
himself  against  the  motion  of  the  vessel,  he  took  hold  of 
anything  near  by,  the  size  of  his  hands  and  their  evident 
power  compelled  remark;  so  the  wonder  who  and  what 
he  was  mixed  continually  with  a  wish  to  know  the  partio* 
niars  of  his  life.  In  other  words,  his  air  cannot  be  bet- 
ter described  than  as  a  notice — ^This  man  has  a  story  to 

ten. 

The  galley,  in  coming,  had  stopped  at  one  of  the  ports 
of  Cyprus,  and  picked  up  a  Hebrew  of  most  respectable  ap- 
pearance, quiet,  reserved,  paternal  Ben-Hur  ventured  to 
ask  him  some  questions ;  the  replies  won  his  confidence, 
and  resulted  finally  in  an  extended  conversation. 

It  chanced  also  that  as  the  galley  from  Cyprus  entered 
the  receiving  bay  of  the  Orontes,  two  other  vessels  which 
had  been  sighted  out  in  the  sea  met  it  and  passed  into  the 
liver  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  they  did  so  Doth  the  stran- 
gers threw  out  small  flags  of  brightest  yellow.  There  was 
much  conjecture  as  to  the  meaning  of  the  signals.  At 
length  a  passenger  addressed  himself  to  the  respectable 
Hebrew  for  information  upon  the  subject. 

^'Yes,!  know  the  meaning  of  the  flags,'^he  replied; 
'^they  do  not  signify  nationality-^they  are  merely  marks 
of  ownership.'* 

**  Has  the  owner  many  ships  f 

«  He  has.** 

•*  You  know  him  r 

'^  1  have  dealt  with  him." 
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The  passeogera  looked  at  the  speaker  as  if  mqaeBtaif 
him  to  go  on*    Ben-Hnr  listened  with  interest. 

**  He  liTea  in  Antioch,**  the  Hebrew  continued,  in  his 
qniet  way.  ^  That  he  is  vastly  rich  has  brought  Imn  into 
notice,  and  the  talk  abont  him  is  not  always  nnd.  There 
used  to  be  in  Jerosalem  s  prince  of  irery  ancient  family 
named  Hor.** 

Jndah  strove  to  be  composed,  yet  his  heart  beat  qmcker. 

^  The  prince  was  a  merchant,  with  a  genius  for  business. 
He  set  on  foot  many  enterprises,  some  reaching  far  East, 
others  West  In  the  great  cities  he  had  branch  houses. 
The  one  in  Antioch  was  in  chaige  of  a  man  said  by  some 
to  have  been  a  family  servant  called  Simonides,  Greek  in 
name,  yet  an  Israelite.  The  master  was  drowned  at  sea. 
His  busmess,  however,  went  on,  and  was  scarcely  less  pros- 
perous. After  a  while  misfortune  overtook  the  family. 
The  princess  only  son,  nearly  grown,  tried  to  kill  the  proc« 
urator  Gratus  in  one  of  the  streets  of  Jerusalem.  He 
failed  by  a  narrow  chance,  and  has  not  since  been  heard  of. 
In  fact,  the  &oman*s  rage  took  in  the  whole  house — ^not 
one  of  the  name  was  left  alive.  Their  palace  was  sealed 
up,  and  is  now  a  rookery  for  pigeons ;  the  estate  was  con- 
fiscated ;  everything  that  could  oe  traced  to  the  ownership 
of  the  Hurs  was  confiscated,  The  procurator  cured  his 
hurt  with  a  golden  salve.** 

The  passengers  laughed. 

**  You  mean  he  kept  the  property,**  said  one  of  them. 

**  They  sav  so,**  the  Hebrew  replied ;  **  I  am  only  telling 
a  story  as  I  received  it.  And,  to  go  on,  Simonides,  who 
had  been  the  prince's  agent  here  in  Antioch,  opened  trade 
sn  a  short  time  on  his  own  account,  and  in  a  space  incredi 
biy  brief  became  the  master  merchant  of  the  city.  In  imi 
tation  of  his  master,  he  sent  caravans  to  India ;  and  on  the 
sea  at  present  he  has  galleys  enough  to  make  a  royal  fieet. 
They  say  nothin^^  goes  amiss  with  him*  His  camels  do 
not  die,  except  of  old  age  i  his  ships  never  founder ;  if  he 
throw  a  chip  into  the  river,  it  will  come  back  to  him  gold**^ 

^  How  long  has  he  been  going  on  thus  T* 

••Not  ten  years.** 

^He  must  have  had  a  good  start^ 
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^Tesythey  say  the  procnrator  took  only  the  pnnce^s 
property  ready  at  hand — his  horses,  cattle,  houses,  land^ 
vessels,  goods.  The  money  coald  not  be  foand,  though 
there  most  have  been  vast  sums  of  it  What  became  of  it 
has  been  an  unsolved  mystery.*" 

**  Not  to  me,**  said  a  passenger,  with  a  sneer, 

••I  understand  you,*'  the  mbrew  answered.  ••  Others 
have  had  your  idea.  That  it  furnished  old  Simonides  his 
start  is  a  common  belief.  The  procurator  is  of  that  opm< 
ion— or  he  has  been — ^for  twice  m  five  years  he  has  cax^^ht 
the  merchant,  and  put  him  to  torture.** 

Judah  griped  the  rope  he  was  holding  with  crushing 
force. 

**  It  IS  said,**  the  narrator  continued,  ^  that  there  is  not 
a  sound  bone  in  the  man's  body.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  he  sat  in  a  chair,  a  shapeless  cripple,  propped  against 
enshions.** 

**  So  tortured  T  exclaimed  several  listeners  hi  a  breath. 

^Disease  could  not  have  produced  such  a  deformity. 
Still  the  suffering  made  no  impression  upon  hinu  All  he 
had  was  his  lawnilly,  and  he  was  making  kwf  ul  use  of  it 
— ^that  was  the  most  the^  wrung  from  hinL  Now,  how« 
ever,  he  is  past  persecution.  &  has  a  license  to  trade 
signed  by  Tiberius  himself.** 

**  He  pud  roundly  for  it,  I  warrant** 

''These  ships  are  his,**  the  Hebrew  continued,  passing 
the  remark.  *^  It  is  a  custom  amon^  his  sailors  to  salute 
each  other  upon  meeting  by  throwing  out  yellow  flags, 
sight  of  which  is  as  much  as  to  say,  *  We  have  had  a  fort', 
nnate  voyage.*  ** 

The  story  ended  there.  ' 

When  the  transport  was  fairly  In  the  channel  of  the 
river,  Judah  spoke  to  the  Hebrew. 

**  What  was  the  name  of  the  merchant's  master  r 

••  Ben-Hur,  Prince  of  Jerusalem.** 

**  What  became  of  the  prince's  family  f* 

**  The  boy  was  sent  to  the  galleys.  I  may  say  he  is 
dead.  One  year  is  the  ordinary  limit  of  life  under  that 
sentence,  llie  widow  and  daughter  have  not  been  heard 
of?  those  who  know  what  became  of  them  will  not  speak 
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They  died  doabtless  in  the  ceOs  of  one  of  the  castles 
which  spot  the  waysides  of  Jadea.** 

Jndah  walked  to  the  pilots  qoarten  So  aWrbed  was 
be  in  thought  that  he  scarcely  noticed  the  shores  of  the 
river,  which  from  sea  to  cit^  were  surpassingly  beantifiil 
with  orchards  of  all  the  Syrian  fruits  and  vines,  clustered 
about  villas  rich  as  those  of  Neapolis.  No  more  did  he 
observe  the  vessels  passing  in  an  endless  fleet,  nor  hear  the 
singing  and  shouting  of  the  sailors,  some  in  labor,  some  in 
merriment  The  sky  was  full  of  sunlight,  lying  in  hazy 
warmth  upon  the  land  and  the  water ;  nowhere  except  over 
his  life  was  there  a  shadow. 

Once  only  he  awoke  to  a  momentary  interest,  and  that 
was  when  some  one  pointed  out  the  Grove  of  Daphne^  dis> 
cemible  from  a  bend  in  the  river. 


CHAPTER  It 

Whs9  the  city  came  into  view,  the  passengers  were  on 
deck,  eager  that  nothing  of  the  scene  might  escape  them. 
The  respectable  Jew  already  introduced  to  the  reader  was  ^ 
the  principal  spokesman* 

**  The  river  here  runs  to  the  west,"  he  said,  in  the  way  of 
general  answer.  **  I  remember  when  it  washed  the  base  of 
the  walls ;  but  as  Roman  subjects  we  have  lived  in  peace, 
and,  as  always  happens  in  such  times,  trade  has  had  its 
will ;  now  the  whole  river  front  is  taken  up  with  wharves 
and  docks.  Yonder'' — the  speaker  pointed  southward— 
<*is  Mount  Casius,  or,  as  these  people  love  to  call  it,  the 
Mountains  of  Orontes,  looking  across  to  its  brother  Amnus 
in  the  north ;  and  between  them  lies  the  Plain  of  Antiock 
Farther  on  are  the  Black  Mountains,  whence  the  Ducts  of 
the  Kings  bring  the  purest  water  to  wash  the  thirsty  streets 
and  people ;  ^et  they  are  forests  in  wilderness  state,  dense, 
and  full  of  birds  and  beasts." 

•*  Where  is  the  lake  ?"  one  asked. 

"  Over  north  there.  You  can  take  horse,  if  yon  wish  to 
see  it— or,  better,  a  boat,  for  a  tributary  connects  it  with 
the  fiver." 
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^The  Grove  of  Daplrne  T'  be  said,  to  a  third  inquirer. 
*  Nobody  can  describe  it ;  only  beware  I  It  was  began  by 
Apoiloy  and  completed  by  him.  He  prefers  it  to  Olympos. 
People  go  there  for  one  look — jnst  one*~and  never  come 
away.  They  have  a  sayin^^  which  tells  it  all — *  Better  be  a 
worm  and  feed  on  the  molDerries  of  Daphne  than  a  king's 
guest*" 

^Then  yon  advise  me  to  stay  away  from  itP 

<*  Not  II    Gro  you  wilL    Everybody  goes,  cynic  philoso- 

fher,  virile  boy,  women,  and  pnests— ^  go.  So  sure  am 
of  what  yon  will  do  that  I  assume  to  advise  you.  Do  not 
take  quarters  in  the  city — ^tfaat  will  be  loss  of  time ;  but  ^o 
at  once  to  the  village  in  the  edge  of  the  grove.  The  >vay 
is  through  a  garden,  under  the  spray  of  fountains.  The 
lovers  of  the  god  and  his  PensDan  maid  built  the  town ; 
and  in  its  porticos  and  paths  and  thousand  retreats  you 
will  find  characters  and  habits  and  sweets  and  kinds  else- 
where impossible.  But  the  wall  of  the  city  I  there  it  is, 
the  masterpiece  of  Xerseus,  the  master  of  mural  architec- 
ture,** 

All  eyes  followed  his  pointing  finger. 

**  This  part  was  raised  by  order  of  the  first  of  the  Selen* 
cidsB.  Three  hundred  years  have  made  it  part  of  the  rock 
it  rests  upon.*'  / 

The  defence  justified  the  encomium.  High,  solid,  and 
with  many  bold  angles,  it  curved  southwardly  out  of  view. 

^  On  the  top  there  are  four  hundred  towers,  each  a  res^ 
ervoir  of  water,"  the  Hebrew  continued.  "  Look  now  I 
Over  the  wall,  tall  as  it  is,  see  in  the  distance  two  hills, 
which  you  may  know  as  the  rival  crests  of  Sulpius.  The 
structure  on  the  farthest  one  is  the  citadel,  garrisoned  all 
the  year  round  by  a  Roman  legion.  Opposite  it  this  way 
rises  the  Temple  of  Jupiter,  and  under  that  the  front  of 
the  legate's  residence — ^a  palace  full  of  offices,  and  yet  a 
fortress  against  which  a  mob  would  dash  harmlessly  as  a 
south  wind." 

At  this  point  the  sailors  began  taking  in  «ul,  whereupon 

the  Hebrew  exclaimed^  heartOy,  "See  I  you  who  hate  the 

sea,  and  you  who  have  vows,  get  ready  your  curses  and 

your  prayers.    The  bridge  yonder,  over  which  the  road  to 

12 
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Selenciii  is  carried,  marks  the  limit  of  nayigatioii*  VHM 
the  ship  unloads  for  farther  transit,  the  camel  takes  up 
there.  Above  the  bridge  begins  the  island  upon  which 
Calinicus  built  his  new  city,  connecting  it  with  five  great 
viaducts  so  solid  time  has  made  no  impression  upon  them, 
nor  floods  nor  earthquakes.  Of  the  mam  town,  my  friejids, 
I  have  only  to  say  you  will  be  happier  all  your  lives  for 
having  seen  it" 

As  he  concluded,  the  ship  turned  and  made  slowlv  for 
her  wharf  under  the  wall,  oringing  even  more  fairly  to 
view  the  life  widi  which  the  river  at  that  point  was  pos- 
sessed. Finally,  the  lines  were  ^own,  the  oars  shipped, 
and  the  voyage  was  done.  Then  Ben-Hur  sought  the  re- 
spectable Hebrew. 

*^  Let  me  trouble  you  a  moment  before  saying  farewell** 

The  man  bowed  assent. 

^  Tour  story  of  the  merchant  has  made  me  curious  to  see 
bim.    You  called  him  Simonides  ?'* 

**  Yes.    He  is  a  Jew  with  a  Greek  name.** 

•*  Where  is  he  to  be  found  f  * 

The  acquaintance  gave  a  sharp  look  before  he  answered^ 

'*  I  may  save  you  mortification.  He  is  not  a  money* 
lender." 

^'  Nor  am  I  a  money-borrower,"  said  Ben-Hur,  smiling  at 
the  other's  shrewdness. 

The  man  raised  his  head  and  considered  an  instant 

"  One  would  think,"  he  then  replied,  **  that  the  richesi 
merchant  in  Antioch  would  have  a  nouse  for  business  cor* 
responding  to  his  wealth ;  but  if  you  would  find  him  in  the 
day,  follow  the  river  to  yon  bridge,  under  which  he  quarters 
in  a  building  that  looks  like  a  buttress  of  the  walL  Before 
the  door  there  is  an  immense  landing,  always  covered  with 
cargoes  come  and  to  go.  The  fleet  that  lies  moored  there 
is  £s.    You  cannot  fail  to  find  him." 

**  Igive  you  thanks." 

**  The  peace  of  our  fathers  go  with  you." 

**And  with  you." 

With  that  they  separated. 

Two  street-porters,  loaded  with  his  baggage,  received 
Ben-Hur's  orders  upon  the  wharf. 
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^To  the  citadel,**  he  said  i  a  direction  which  implied  an 
oflBcial  military  connectioa. 

Two  ffreat  streets,  cutting  each  other  at  right  angles,  di^ 
vided  the  city  into  quarters,  A  curions  and  immense 
Btmctnre,  called  the  Nymphsmn,  arose  at  the  foot  Qf  the 
one  running  north  and  south.  When  the  porters  turned 
south  there,  the  newcomer,  though  fresh  from  Rome,  was 
amazed  at  the  magnificence  of  the  avenue.  On  the  right 
and  left  there  were  palaces,  and  between  them  extended  in* 
definitely  double  colonnades  of  marble,  leavinff  separate 
ways  for  footmen, beasts,  and  chariots;  the  whole  under 
shade,  and  cooled  by  fountains  of  incessant  flow. 

Ben-Hur  was  not  in  mood  to  enjoy  the  spectacle.  The 
story  of  Simonides  haunted  him.  Arrived  at  the  Ompha- 
hs-— a  monument  of  four  arches  wide  as  the  streets,  su* 
^rblv  illustrated,  and  erected  to  himself  by  Epiphanes,  the 
eighm  of  the  Seleucida— he  suddenly  changed  his  mind* 

''I  will  not  go  to  the  citadel  to-night,**  he  said  to  the 
porters.  ^Take  me  to  the  khan  nearest  the  bridge  on  the 
road  to  Seleucia.** 

The  party  faced  about,  and  in  good  time  he  was  depos- 
ited in  a  public  house  of  primitive  but  ample  construction, 
within  stone's-throw  of  the  bridge  under  which  old  Simoni« 
des  had  his  quarters.  He  lay  upon  the  house-top  through 
the  night,  in  his  inner  mind  lived  the  thought,  **  Now— 
now  I  will  hear  of  home — and  mother — and  the  dear  little 
ISrzah.    If  they  are  on  earth,  I  will  find  thenu" 


CHAFTEB  in. 

NxzT  day  early,  to  the  neglect  of  the  city,  Ben*Hur 
sought  the  house  of  Simonides.  Through  an  embattled 
gateway  he  pas^  to  a  continuitv  of  wharves ;  thence  up 
the  river  midst  a  busy  press,  to  the  Seleucian  Bridge,  un> 
der  which  he  paused  to  take  in  the  scene. 

There,  directly  under  the  bridge,  was  the  merchant's 
house,  a  mass  of  gray  stone,  unhewn,  referable  to  no  style, 
looking,  as  the  voyager  had  described  it,  like  a  buttress  of 
the  wjdl  against  which  it  leaned.    Two  immense  doors  in 
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front  communicated  witk  tlie  wharf.  Some  holes  near  the 
top,  heavily  barred,  served  as  windows.  Weeds  waved 
from  the  crevices,  and  in  places  black  moss  splotched  the 
otherwise  bald  stones. 

The  doors  were  open«  Through  one  of  them  business 
went  in ;  through  the  other  it  came  out ;  and  there  was 
hurry,  hurry  in  all  its  movements. 

On  the  wharf  there  were  piles  of  goods  in  every  kind  of 
package,  and  groups  of  slaves,  stripped  to  the  waist,  going 
about  in  the  abandon  of  labor. 

Below  the  bridge  lay  a  fleet  of  galleys,  some  loading, 
others  unloading.  A  yellow  flag  blew  out  from  each  mast- 
head. FVom  fleet  and  wharf,  and  from  ship  to  ship,  the 
bondmen  of  traffic  passed  in  clamorous  counter-currents. 

Above  the  bridge,  across  the  river,  a  wall  rose  from  the 
water's  edge,  over  which  towered  the  fanciful  cornices  and 
turrets  of  an  imperial  palace,  covering  every  foot  oc  the  isl- 
and spoken  of  in  the  Hebrew's  description.  Bu*,  with  all 
its  suggestions,  Ben-Hur  scarcely  noticed  it.  Now,  at  last, 
he  thought  to  hear  of  his  people — ^thid,  certainly,  if  Simoni- 
des  had  indeed  been  his  father's  slave.  But  would  the 
man  acknowledge  the  relation  t  That  would  be  to  give  up 
his  riches  and  the  sovereignty  of  trade  so  royally  witnessed 
on  the  wharf  and  river.  And  what  was  of  still  greater 
consequence  to  the  merchant,  it  would  be  to  forego  his  ca- 
reer in  the  midst  of  amazing  success,  and  yield  himself 
voluntarily  once  more  a  slave.  Simple  thought  of  the  de- 
mand seemed  a  monstrous  audacity.  Stripped  of  diplo- 
matic address,  it  was  to  say,  You  are  my  slave ;  give  me 
all  you  have,  and — yourself. 

Yet  Ben-Hur  derived  strength  for  the  interview  from 
faith  in  his  rights  and  the  hope  uppermost  in  his  heart 
If  the  story  to  which  he  was  yielding  were  true,  Simonides 
belonged  to  him,  with  all  he  had.  For  the  wealth,  be  it 
said  in  justice,  he  cared  nothing.  When  he  started  to  the 
door  determined  in  mind,  it  was  with  a  promise  to  himself 
^-''  Let  him  tell  me  of  mollier  and  Tir^,  and  I  will  give 
him  his  freedom  without  account." 

He  passed  boldly  into  the  house. 

The  interior  was  that  of  a  vast  depot  where,  in  ordered 
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ipacesy  and  under  careful  arrangement,  goods  of  every  land 
were  heaped  and  pent  Though  the  liffht  was  murfy  and 
the  air  stifling,  men  moved  about  brisUy ;  and  in  places 
he  saw  workmen  with  saws  and  hammers  making  packages 
for  shipments.  Down  a  path  between  the  piles  he  walked 
slowly,  wondering  if  the  man  of  whose  ffenius  there  were 
here  such  abounding  proofs  could  have  l>een  his  father^s 
slave  f  If  so,  to  what  class  had  he  belonged  t  If  a  Jew, 
was  he  the  son  of  a  servant  t  Or  was  he  a  debtor  or  a 
debtor's  son?  Or  had  he  been  sentenced  and  sold  for 
theft  t  These  thoughts,  as  they  passed,  in  nowise  dis- 
turbed the  growing  respect  for  the  merchant  of  which  he 
was  each  instant  more  and  more  conscious.  A  peculiar- 
ity of  our  admiration  for  another  is  that  it  is  always  look 
ing  for  circumstances  to  justify  itself. 

At  length  a  man  approached  and  spoke  to  him. 

«  What  would  you  have  T 

^  I  would  see  Simonides,  the  merchant.'* 

**  Will  you  come  this  way  P' 

.  By  a  number  of  paths  left  in  the  stowage,  they  finally 
came  to  a  flight  of  steps ;  ascending  which,  he  found  him- 
self on  the  roof  of  the  depot,  and  m  front  of  a  structure 
which  cannot  be  better  described  than  as  a  lesser  stone 
house  built  upon  another,  invisible  from  the  landing  below, 
and  out  west  of  the  bridife  under  the  open  sky.  The  roof, 
henmied  in  by  a  low  waU,  seemed  like  a  terrace,  which,  to 
his  astonishment,  was  brilliant  with  flowers ;  in  the  rich 
surrounding,  the  house  sat  squat,  a  plain  square  block,  un- 
broken except  by  a  doorway  in  front.  A  dustless  path 
led  to  the  door,  Uirough  a  bordering  of  shrubs  of  Persian 
rose  in  perfect  bloom.  Breathing  a  sweet  attar-perfume, 
he  followed  the  guide. 

At  the  end  of  a  darkened  passage  within,  they  stopped 
before  a  curtain  half  parted.    The  man  called  out, 

**  A  stranger  to  see  the  master.'* 

A  clear  voice  replied,  **  In  God's  name,  let  him  enter.** 

A  Soman  might  have  called  the  apartment  into  which 
the  visitor  was  ushered  his  atrium.  The  walls  were  pan« 
elled  ^  each  panel  was  comparted  like  a  modem  office-desk, 
and  «   ch  compartment  crowded  with  labelled  folios  all  filo' 
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mot  with  age  and  use.  Between  the  panels,  and  above  and 
below  them,  were  borders  of  wood  once  white,  now  tinted 
like  cream,  and  caryed  with  marvellons  intricacy  of  desi^ 
Above  a  cornice  of  ^ded  balls,  the  ceiling  rose  in  pavihon 
s^le  until  it  broke  mto  a  shallow  dome  set  with  hundreds 
or  panes  of  violet  mica,  permitting  a  flood  of  light  delicious* 
ly  reposeful  The  floor  was  carpeted  with  gray  rugs  so 
thick  that  an  invading  foot  fell  half  buried  and  sound- 


In  the  midlight  of  the  room  were  two  persons-*^a  man 
resting  in  a  chair  hiffh-backed,  broad-armed,  and  lined  with 
pliant  cushions ;  and  at  his  left,  leaning  against  the  back 
of  the  chair,  a  girl  well  forward  into  womanhood*  At 
sight  of  them  Ben-Hur  felt  the  blood  redden  his  forehead ; 
bowing,  as  much  to  recover  himself  aa  in  respect,  he  lost 
the  lifting  of  the  hands,  and  the  shiver  and  shrink  with 
which  the  sitter  caught  sight  of  him — an  emotion  as  swift 
to  go  as  it  had  been  to  come.  When  he  raised  his  eyes 
the  two  were  in  the  same  position,  except  the  girPs  hand 
had  fallen  and  was  resting  lightly  upon  the  elder's  shoulder ; 
both  of  them  were  regaining  hmi  fixedly. 

<<If  you  are  Simonides,  the  merchant,  and  a  Jew"^— 
Ben-Hur  stopped  an  instant — **^  tixen  the  peace  of  the  Crod 
of  our  father  Abraham  upon  you  and — yours.** 

The  last  word  was  addressed  to  the  girL 

**  I  am  the  Simonides  of  whom  yon  speak,  by  birthright 
a  Jew,^  the  man  made  answer,  in  a  voice  singularly  clear. 
**  I  am  Simonides,  and  a  Jew ;  and  I  return  you  your  sala- 
tation,  with  prayer  to  know  who  calls  upon  me.** 

Ben-Hur  looked  as  ]>e  listened,  and  where  the  figure  of 
the  man  should  have  been  in  healthful  roundness,  there 
was  only  a  formless  heap  sunk  in  the  depths  of  the  cush-  * 
ions,  and  covered  by  a  quilted  robe  of  sombre  silk.  Over 
the  heap  shone  a  head  royally  proportioned — the  ideal 
head  of  a  statesman  and  conqueror — ^a  head  broad  of  base 
and  dome-like  in  front,  such  aa  Angelo  would  have  mod^ 
elled  for  Offisar.  White  hair  dropped  in  thin  locks  over  the 
white  brows,  deepening  the  blackness  of  the  eyes  shining 
through  them  like  sullen  lights.  The  face  was  bloodless, 
and  much  puffed  with  folds,  especially  under  tibe  chin<    In 
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other  words,  the  head  and  face  were  those  of  a  man  who 
might  move  the  world  more  readily  than  the  world  coold 
move  him — ^a  man  to  be  twice  twelve  times  tortured  into  the 
shapeless  cri$>ple  he  was,  without  a  groan,  much  less  a  con- 
fession; a  man  to  yield  his  life,  but  never  a  purpose  or  a 
point ;  a  man  bom  in  armor,  and  assailable  only  Uirou^h  his 
loves.  To  him  Ben-Hur  stretched  his  hands,  open  and  palm 
np,  as  he  would  offer  peace  at  the  same  time  ne  askea  it. 

^  I  am  Judah,  son  of  lUiamar,  hite  head  of  the  House 
of  Hur,  and  a  prince  of  Jerusalem." 

The  merchant's  right  hand  lay  outside  the  robe— a  long, 
thin  hand,  articulate  to  deformity  with  suffering.  It  closed 
tightly ;  otherwise  there  was  not  the  slightest  expression 
of  feeling  of  any  kind  on  his  part ;  nothing  to  warrant  an 
inference  of  surprise  or  interest ;  nothing  but  this  calm  an* 
8wer, 

**  The  princes  of  Jerusalem,  of  the  pure  blood,  are  always 
welcome  in  my  house ;  you  are  welcome.  Give  the  young 
man  a  seat,  Esther.** 

The  fAvl  took  an  ottoman  near  by,  and  carried  it  to  Ben« 
Hur.    As  she  arose  from  placing  the  seat,  their  eyes  met. 

^  The  peace  of  our  Lord  with  you,**  she  said,  modestly. 
^  Be  seated  and  at  rest.** 

When  she  resumed  her  place  by  the  chair,  she  had  not 
divined  his  purpose.  The  powers  of  woman  go  not  so  far : 
if  the  matter  is  of  finer  feeling,  such  aa  pity,  mercy,  sym- 
pathy, that  she  detects ;  and  therein  is  a  difference  between 
her  and  man  which  will  endure  as  long  as  she  remains,  by 
nature,  alive  to  such  feelings.  She  was  simply  sure  hie 
brought  some  wound  of  life  for  healing. 

Ben-Hur  did  not  take  thd  offered  seat,  but  said,  defer* 
entially,  ^  I  pray  the  good  master  Simonides  that  he  will 
not  hold  me  an  intruder.  Coming  np  the  river  yesterday, 
I  heard  he  knew  my  father.** 

^  I  knew  the  Prince  Hur.  We  were  associated  in  some 
enterprises  lawful  to  merchants  who  find  profit  in  lands  be* 
yond  the  sea  and  the  desert  But  sit,  1  pray  ^ou — ^and, 
Esther,  some  wine  for  the  youn^  man.  Nehemiah  speaks 
of  a^n  of  Hur  who  once  ruled  uie  half  part  of  Jerusalem ; 
an  old  house;  veij  old,  by  the  faith  I    In  the  days  of 
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Moses  and  Joshua  even  some  of  them  found  favor  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord,  and  divided  honors  with  those  princes 
among  men.  It  can  hardly  be  that  their  descendant,  lin- 
eally come  to  us,  will  refuse  a  cup  of  wine-fat  of  the  gen- 
uine vine  of  Sorek,  otowu  on  the  south  hillnsides  of  Hebron.'' 

By  the  time  of  the  conclusion  of  this  speech,  Esther  was 
before  Ben-Hur  with  a  silver  cup  filled  from  a  vase  upon  a 
table  a  little  removed  from  the  chair.  She  offered  the  drink 
with  downcast  face.  He  touched  her  hand  gently  to  put 
It  away.  Agidn  their  eyes  met;  whereat  he  noticed  that 
she  was  snuul,  not  nearly  to  his  shoulder  in  height ;  but 
veiT  graceful,  and  fair  and  sweet  of  face,  with  eyes  black 
ana  inexpressibly  soft.  She  is  kind  and  pretty,  he  thought, 
and  looks  as  Tirzah  would  were  she  hving.  Poor  Tir^  I 
Then  he  said  aloud, 

**  No,  thy  father — ^if  he  is  thy  father  P* — he  paused. 

^  I  am  Esther,  the  daughter  of  Simonides,^'  she  said, 
with  dignity. 

**  Then,  lair  Esther,  thy.  father,  wl^en  he  has  heard  my 
further  speech,  will  not  think  worse  of  me  if  yet  I  am  slow 
to  take  his  wine  of  famous  extract ;  nor  less  I  hope  not  to 
lose  grace  in  thy  sight  Stand  thou  here  with  me  a  mo- 
ment r* 

Both  of  them,  as  in  common  cause,  turned  to  the  mer- 
chant. **  Simonides  I"  he  said,  firmly,  ^  my  father,  at  his 
death,  had  a  trusted  servant  of  thy  name,  and  it  has  been 
told  me  that  thou  art  the  man  I" 

There  was  a  sudden  start  of  the  wrenched  limbs  under 
the  robe,  and  the  thin  hand  clenched. 

**  Esther,  Esther  P  the  man  called,  sternly ;  **  here,  not 
there,  as  thou  art  thy  mother's  child  and  mine — ^here,  not 
there,  I  say  P* 

The  girl  looked  once  from  father  to  visitor;  then  she 
replaced  the  cup  upon  tJie  table,  and  went  dutifully  to  the 
chair.  Her  countenance  sufficiently  expressed  her  wonder 
and  alarm. 

Simonides  lifted  his  left  hand  and  gave  it  into  hers,  ly- 
mg  lovingly  upon  his  shoulder,  and  said,  dispassionately, 
**  I  have  ffrown  old  in  dealing  with  men— old  before  my 
time*    If  he  who  told  thee  that  whereof  thou  speakest  was 
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a  friend  acquainted  with  my  history,  and  spoke  of  it  not 
harshly,  he  must  have  persuaded  thee  that  1  could  not  be 
else  than  a  man  distrustful  of  my  kind.  The  God  of  Is- 
rael help  him  who,  at  the  end  of  life,  is  constrained  to 
acknowledge  so  much  I  My  loves  are  few,  but  they  are. 
One  of  them  is  a  soul  which*'—- he  carried  the  hand  hold* 
ing  his  to  his  tips,  in  manner  unmistakable — **  a  soul  which 
to  this  time  has  been  unselfishly  mine,  and  such  sweet  com* 
fort  that,  were  it  taken  from  me,  I  would  die.'* 

Esther's  head  drooped  until  her  cheek  touched  his. 

^  The  other  love  is  but  a  memory;  of  which  I  will  say 
further  that,  like  a  benison  of  the  Lord,  it  hath  a  compass 
to  contain  a  whole  family,  if  only  " — ^his  voice  lowered  and 
trembled — ^*'  if  only  I  knew  where  they  were." 

Ben-Hur's  face  sufEused,  and,  advancing  a  step,  he  cried, 
impulsively,  '*  My  mother  and  sister  I  Oh,  it  is  of  them 
you  speak  I" 

Esther,  as  if  spoken  to,  raised  her  head ;  but  Simonidea 
returned  to  his  calm,  and  answered,  coldly,  **  Hear  me  to 
the  end.  Because  1  am  that  I  am,  and  because  of  the 
loves  of  which  I  have  spoken,  before  I  make  return  to  thy 
demand  touching  my  relations  to  the  Pnnce  Hur,  and  as 
something  which  of  right  should  come  first,  do  thou  show 
me  proofs  of  who  thou  art  Is  thy  witness  in  writing! 
Or  Cometh  it  in  person  f ' 

The  demand  was  plain,  and  the  right  of  it  indisputable. 
Ben-Hur  blushed,  clasped  his  hands,  stammered,  and  turned 
away  at  loss.     Simon'des  pressed  him. 

**  The  proofs,  the  proofs,  I  say  t  Set  them  before  me^ 
lay  them  in  my  hands  1" 

Yet  Ben-Hur  made  no  answer.  He  had  not  anticipated 
the  requirement ;  and,  now  that  it  was  made,  to  him  as 
never  before  caise  the  awful  fact  that  the  three  years  in 
the  galley  had  carried  away  all  the  proofs  of  his  identity ; 
mother  and  sister  gone,  he  did  not  live  in  the  knowledge 
of  any  human  being.  Many  there  were  acquainted  with 
him,  but  that  was  aS.  Had  Quintus  Arrius  oeen  present, 
what  could  he  have  said  more  than  where  he  found  him, 
and  that  he  believed  the  pretender  to  be  the  son  of  Hur  f 
But|  as  will  presently  appear  in  full,  the  brave  Roman 
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Bailor  was  deacL  Jadah  had  felt  the  loneliness  befoie ; 
to  the  core  of  life  the  sense  struck  him  now.  He  stood^ 
hands  clasped,  face  averted,  in  stupefaction.  Simonides 
respected  his  suffering,  and  waited  in  silence. 

^  Master  Simonides,**  he  said,  at  length,  **  I  can  only 
tell  my  story ;  and  I  will  not  that  unless  you  stay  judg- 
ment so  long,  and  with  good-will  deign  to  hear  me.*' 

**  Speak,**  said  Simonides,  now,  indeed,  master  of  the 
situation — ^  speak,  and  I  will  listen  the  more  willingly 
that  I  have  not  denied  you  to  be  the  very  person  you  claim 
yourself.** 

Ben-Hur  proceeded  then,  and  told  his  life  hurriedly,  yet 
with  the  feeling  which  is  the  source  of  all  eloquence ;  but 
as  we  are  familiar  with  it  down  to  his  landing  at  Misenum, 
in  company  with  Arrius,  returned  victorious  from  the 
,^ean,  at  that  point  we  will  take  up  the  words. 

♦*  My  benefactor  was  loved  and  trusted  bythe  emperor, 
who  heaped  him  with  honorable  rewards.  The  merchants 
of  the  East  contributed  magnificent  presents,  and  he  became 
doubly  rich  amon^  the  rich  of  Rome.  May  a  Jew  forget 
his  religion  f  or  h&  birthplace,  if  it  were  the  Holy  Land  of 
our  fathers  f  The  good  man  adopted  me  his  son  by  formal 
rites  of  law ;  and  1  strove  to  make  him  just  return :  no 
child  was  ever  more  dutiful  to  father  than  I  to  him.  He 
would  have  had  me  a  scholar;  in  art, philosophy, rhetoric, 
oratory,  he  would  have  furnished  me  the  most  famous 
teacher.  I  declined  his  insistence,  because  I  was  a  Jew, 
and  could  not  forget  the  Lord  God,  or  the  glory  of  the 
prophets,  or  the  city  set  on  the  hills  by  David  and  Solomon. 
Oh,  ask  you  whv  I  accepted  any  of  the  benefactions  of 
the  Roman  t  I  loved  him ;  next  place,  I  thought  I  could, 
with  his  help,  array  influences  which  would  enable  me  one 
day  to  unseal  the  mystery  close-locking  the  fate  of  my 
mother  and  sister;  and  to  these  there  was  yet  another 
motive  of  which  I  shall  not  speak  except  to  say  it  con- 
trolled me  so  far  that  1  devoted  myself  to  arms,  and  the 
acquisition  of  everything  deemed  essential  to,  thorough 
knowledge  of  Hie  art  of  war.  In  the  pals&strse  and  cir> 
cuses  of  the  city  I  toiled,  and  in  the  camps  no  less ;  and 
in  all  of  them  I  have  a  name,  but  not  that  of  my  fathers* 
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^e  crowns  I  won— and  on  the  walls  of  the  villa  b7  Ifiae^ 
Hum  there  are  numy  of  them — all  came  to  me  as  the  son 
of  Arriosy  the  daomvir.  In  that  relation  onlj  am  I  known 
amon^  Romans.  .  .  •  In  steadfast  pnrsoit  of  my  secret 
ainiy  1  left  Some  for  Antioch,  intending  to  accompany  the 
Consul  Maz;entia8  in  the  campaign  he  is  organizing  against 
the  Parthians.  Master  of  personal  skill  in  M.  arms,  I  seek 
now  the  higher  knowledge  pertaining  to  the  conduct  of 
bodies  of  men  in  the  field.  The  consul  has  admitted  me 
one  of  his  military  family.  But  yesterday,  as  our  ship  en 
tered  the  Orontes,  two  other  ships  sailed  in  with  us  ^ing 
yellow  flags.  A  fellow-passenger  and  countryman  from 
Cyprus  explained  that  the  vessels  belonged  to  Simonides, 
the  master-merchant  of  Antioch ;  he  told  us,  also,  who  the 
meidiant  was ;  his  marvellons  success  in  commerce ,  of 
his  fleets  and  caravans,  and  their  coming  and  going ;  and, 
not  blowing  I  had  interest  in  the  theme  beyond  my  asso- 
ciate listeners,  he  said  Simonides  was  a  Jew,  once  the 
servant  of  the  Prince  Hur ;  nor  did  he  conceal  the  cruel- 
ties of  Gratus,  or  the  purpose  of  their  infliction.'' 

At  this  allusion  Simonides  bowed  his  head,  and,  as  if  to 
help  him  conceal  his  feelings  and  her  own  deep  sympathy ^^ 
the  daughter  hid  her  face  on  his  neck.  Directly  he  raised 
his  eyes,  and  said,  in  a  clear  voice,  **  I  am  listening." 

**  O  good  Simonides  I"  Ben-Hur  then  said,  advancing  a 
step,  his  whole  soul  seeking  expression,  ^  I  see  thou  art  not 
convinced,  and  that  yet  I  stand  in  the  shadow  of  thy  dis- 
trust." 

The  merchant  held  his  features  fixed  as  marble,  and  his 
tongue  as  stilL 

*•  And  not  less  clearly,  I  see  the  difficulties  of  my  posi* 
tion,"  Ben-Hur  continued.  •*  All  my  Roman  connection  I 
can  prove  \  I  have  only  to  call  upon  the  consul,  now  the 
guest  of  the  governor  of  the  city ;  but  I  cannot  prove  the 
particulars  of  thy  demand  upon  me.  I  cannot  prove  I  am 
my  father's  son.  lliey  who  could  serve  me  in  that — alas ! 
they  are  dead  or  lost 

He  covered  his  face  with  bis  hands;  whereupon  Esther 
arose,  and,  taking  the  rejected  cup  to  him,  said,  **  The  wine 
b  of  the  country  we  all  so  love.     Drink,  I  pray  thee  ^ 
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The  voice  was  sweet  as  that  of  Eebekah  offering  drink 
at  the  well  near  Nahor  the  city ;  he  saw  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes,  and  he  drank,  saying/' Daughter  of  Simonides, 
thy  heart  is  full  of  goodness ;  and  merciful  art  thou  to  let 
the  stranger  share  it  with  thy  father^  Be  thou  blessed  of 
onr  God  1    I  thank  thee." 

Then  he  addressed  himself  to  the  merchant  again : 

"  As  I  have  no  proof  that  I  am  my  f ather^s  son,  I  will 
withdraw  that  I  demanded  of  thee,  O  Simonides,  and  go 
hence  to  trouble  you  no  more ;  only  let  me  say  I  did  not 
seek  thy  return  to  servitude  nor  account  of  thy  fortune ;  in 
any  event,  I  would  have  said,  as  now  I  say,  that  all  which 
is  product  of  thy  labor  and  genius  is  thine ;  keep  it  in  wel- 
come. I  have  no  need  of  any  part  thereof.  When  the 
good  Quintus,  my  seeond  father,  sailed  on  the  voyage 
which  was  his  last,  he  left  me  his  heir,  princely  rich.  £^ 
therefore,  thou  dost  think  of  me  again,  be  it  with  remem* 
brance  of  this  question,  which,  as  I  do  swear  by  the  proph* 
ets  and  Jehovah,  thy  God  and  mine,  was  the  chief  pur* 
pose  of  my  coming  here:  What  dost  thou  know — what 
canst  thou  tell  me— of  my  mother  and  Tirzah,  my  sister — 
she  who  should  be  in  beauty  and  grace  even  as  this  one, 
thy  sweetness  of  life,  if  not  thy  very  Hfef  Ohf  what 
canst  thou  tell  me  of  them  ?^' 

The  tears  ran  down  Esther's  cheeks ;  but  the  man  was 
wilful ;  in  a  clear  voice,  he  replied, 

"  I  have  said  I  knew  the  Prince  Ben-Hur.  I  remember 
hearing  of  the  misfortune  which  overtook  his  family.  I 
remember  the  bitterness  with  which  I  heard  it.  He  who 
wrought  such  misery  to  the  widow  of  my  friend  is  the 
same  who,  in  the  same  spirit,  hath  since  wrought  upon  me. 
I  will  go  further,  and  say  to  you,  I  have  made  diligent 
quest  concerning  the  family,  but — I  have  nothing  to  tell 
you  of  them.    They  are  lost.'* 

Ben-Hur  uttered  a  great  groan. 

"  Then — ^then  it  is  another  hope  broken  f*  he  said,  strug* 

fling  with  his  feelings.  *'  I  am  used  to  disappointments, 
pray  you  pardon  my  intrusion ;  and  if  I  have  occasioned 
you  annoyance,  forgive  it  because  of  my  sorrow.  I  have 
nothing  now  to  live  for  but  vengeance.    FarewelL** 
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At  tbecorUda  he  tamed,  and  said  simply.  <*X  thank  fOik  x 
both.*^ 

"  Peace  go  with  yon,^  the  merchant  aaid. 
Esther  could  not  speak  for  sobbing. 
And  so  he  departed. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

SoABOXLT  was  Ben-Hur  gone,  when  Simonides  seemed 
to  wake  as  from  sleep :  his  countenance  flushed ;  the  sul« 
len  light  of  his  eyes  changed  to  brightness ;  and  he  said, 
cheerfiy,    . 

**  Esther,  ring— quick  P 

She  went  to  the  table,  and  rang  a  service-belL 

One  of  the  panels  in  the  wall  swung  back,  exposing  a 
doorway  which  gare  admittance  to  a  man  who  pas^ 
round  to  the  merchant's  front,  and  saluted  him  with  a 
half-salaam. 

**  Malluchy  here — ^nearer— to  the  chair,^  the  master,  said, 
imperiously,  *'I  have  a  mission  which  shall  not  fail 
though  the  sun  should.  Hearken  I  A  young  man  is  now 
descending  to  the  store-room — ^tall,  comely,  and  in  the  garb, 
of  Israel ;  follow  him,  his  shadow  not  more  faithful ;  and 
every  night  send  me  report  of  where  he  is,  what  he  does, 
and  the  company  he  keeps ;  and  if,  without  discovery,  you 
overhear  his  conversations,  report  them  word  for  word,  to« 
gether  with  whatever  will  serve  to  expose  him,  his  habits, 
motives,  life.  Understand  you  f  Go  quickly  I  Stay,Mal« 
luch :  if  he  leave  the  city,  go  after  him — and,  mark  you, 
Halluch,  be  as  a  friend.  If  he  bespeak  you,  tell  him 
what  you  will  to  the  occasion  most  suited,  except  that 
you  are  in  my  service ;  of  that,  not  a  word.  Haste — make 

The  man  saluted  as  before,  and  was  gone. 

Then  Simonides  rubbed  his  wan  hands  together,  and 
lau^i^hed. 

**  What  is  the  day,  daughter  f  he  said,  in  the  midst  ot 
tb^  tiood.    **  What  is  the  day  f    I  wish  to  remember  it  for 
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bi^piness  come.    See,  and  look  for  it  langliingy  and  langli- 
iDfftell  me,  Estlier." 

The  merriment  seemed  nnnatoral  to  her;  and,  as  if  to 
entreat  him  from  it,  she  answered,  sorrowfolly,  ^  Woe's 
me,  father,  that  I  shoald  ever  forget  this  day  I" 

His  hands  fell  down  the  instant,  and  his  chin,  droppi 
npon  his  breast,  lost  itself  in  the  muffling  folds  of  ne 
composing  his  lower  face. 

**  True,  most  true,  my  daughter  P  he  said,  without  look- 
ing np«  *^  This  is  the  twentieth  day  of  the  fourth  month. 
To-day,  five  years  ago,  my  Rachel,  thy  mother,  fell  down 
and  died.  They  brought  me  home  broken  as  thou  seest 
me,  and  we  found  her  dead  of  grief.  Oh,  to  me  she  was  a 
cluster  of  camphire  in  the  vineyards  of  En-6edi )    I  have 

fathered  my  myrrh  with  my  spice.  I  have  eaten  my 
oneycomb  with  my  honey.  We  laid  her  away  in  a  lone- 
ly place— in  a  tomb  cut  in  the  mountain ;  no  one  near  her. 
X  et  in  the  darkness  she  left  me  a  little  light,  which  the 
years  have  increased  to  a  brightness  of  morning."  He 
raised  his  hand  and  rested  it  upon  his  daughters  head 
**  Dear  Lord,  I  thank  thee  that  now  in  my  Edlier  my  lost 
Bachel  liveth  again  P' 

Directly  he  Ufted  his  head,  and  said,  as  with  a  sudden 
thought,  ^  Is  it  not  clear  day  outside  f" 

^  u  was,  when  the  young  man  came  in.** 

**  Then  let  Abimelech  come  and  take  me  to  the  garden, 
where  I  can  see  the  river  and  the  ships,  and  I  will  tell 
thee,  dear  Esther,  why  but  now  my  mouth  filled  with 
laughter,  and  my  tongue  with  singing,  and  my  spirit  was 
like  to  a  roe  or  to  a  young  hart  upon  the  mountains  of 
spices.**  ^     ^  ^ 

In  answer  to  the  bell  a  servant  came,  and  at  her  bidding 
pushed  the  chair,  set  on  little  wheels  for  the  purpose,  out 
of  the  room  to  the  roof  of  the  lower  house,  called  by  him 
his  garden.  Out  tbrouffh  the  roses,  and  by  beds  of  lesser 
flowers,  all  triumpfis  of  careful  attendance,  but  now  un- 
noticed, he  was  rolled  to  a  position  from  which  he  could 
view  the  palace-tops  over  against  him  on  the  island,  the 
bridge  in  lessening  perspective  to  the  farther  shore,  and 
the  river  below  the  bridge  crowded  with  vessels,  all  swim* 
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mlng  amidst  the  dancing  splendors  of  the  early  son  upon 
the  rippling  water,  lliere  the  serrant  left  him  with 
Esther. 

The  much  shouting  of  laborers,  and  their  beating  and 
pounding,  did  not  disturb  him  any  more  than  the  tramp* 
mg  of  people  on  the  bridge-floor  almost  overhead,  being  as 
familiar  to  his  ear  as  the  view  before  him  to  his  eye,  and 
therefore  unnoticeable,  except  as  suggestions  of  profits  in 
promise. 

Esther  sat  on  the  arm  of  the  chair  nursing  his  hand,  and 
waiting  his  speech,  which  came  at  length  in  the  calm  way, 
the  mifi^hty  will  having  carried  him  back  to  himself. 

^  When  the  young  man  was  speaking,  Esther,  I  observed 
thee,  and  thought  thou  wert  won  by  him.'' 

Her^yes  feu  as  she  replied, 

^  Speak  you  of  faith,  father,  I  believed  hisL** 

**Ia  thy  eyes,  then,  he  is  the  lost  son  of  the  Fnnoe 
Hurr 

<<  If  he  is  notr— **    She  hesitated. 

^  And  if  he  is  not,  EstherP 

**  I  have  been  thy  handmaiden,  father,  smce  my  mother 
answered  the  call  of  the  Lord  God;  by  thy  side  I  have 
heard  and  seen  thee  deal  in  wise  ways  with  all  manner  of 
men  seeking  profit, holv  and  unholy;  and  now  I  say, if 
indeed  the  young  man  be  not  the  prince  he  claims  to  be, 
then  before  me  falsehood  never  played  so  well  the  part  of 
righteous  trutL** 

^By  the  glory  of  Solomon,  daughter,  thou  speakest 
earnestly.  Dost  thou  believe  thy  Mhet  his  father's  ser- 
vant r 

**  I  understood  him  to  ask  of  that  as  something  he  had 
but  heard." 

For  a  time  Simonides*  gaze  swam  among  his  swimming 
ships,  though  they  had  no  place  in  his  mind. 

^  Well,  ^ou  art  a  good  child,  Esther,  of  genuine  Jewish 
shrewdness,  and  of  years  and  strength  to  hear  a  sorrowful 
tale.  Wherefore  give  me  heed,  and  I  will  teU  you  of  my* 
self,  and  of  thy  mother,  and  of  many  things  pertaining  to 
the  past  not  in  thy  knowle<^  or  thy  dreams--thinffs  witlh 
held  from  the  persecuting  Romans  for  a  hope^s  siuce,  and 
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from  thee  that  thy  iiatnre  should  grow  towards  the  Lord 
straight  as  the  reed  to  the  sun.  •  •  •  I  was  bom  in  a  tomb 
in  the  ri^ey  of  Hinnomy  on  the  sonth  side  of  Zion.  My 
father  and  mother  were  Hebrew  bond-eerrants,  tenders  of 
the  fig  and  olive  trees  growing,  with  many  vines,  in  the 
King's  Garden  hard  by  Siloam;  and  in  my  boyhood  I 
helped  them.  They  were  of  the  class  bonnd  to  serve  for- 
ever. They  sold  me  to  the  Prince  Hnr,  then,  next  to  Herod 
the  King,  the  richest  man  in  Jerusalem.  From  the  ^rden 
he  transferred  me  to  his  storehouse  in  Alexandria  of  Egypti 
where  I  came  of  age.  I  served  him  six  years,  and  in  tne 
seventh,  by  the  law  of  Moses,  I  went  free.** 

Esther  clapped  her  hands  Ughtly. 

*^  Oh,  then,  thon  art  not  his  fathez^s  servant  P* 

^  Nay,  daoghter,  hear.  Now,  in  those  days  there  were 
lawyers  .in  the  cloisters  of  the  Temple  who  disputed  vehe- 
mently, saying  the  children  of  servants  bound  forever  took 
the  condition  of  their  parents ;  bat  the  Prince  Hur  was  a 
man  righteous  in  all  things,  and  an  interpreter  of  the  law 
after  we  straitest  sect,  though  not  of  thenu  He  said  I 
was  a  Hebrew  servant  bought,  in  the  true  meaning  of  the 
ffreat  lawgiver,  and,  by  seded  writings,  which  I  yet  hav^ 
he  set  me  free.** 

**  And  mv  mother  T*  Esther  asked, 

*'  Thou  uialt  hear  all,  Esther;  be  patient  Before  I  am 
through  thou  shalt  see  it  were  easier  for  me  to  forget  my- 
self  than  thy  mother.  •  .  •  At  the  end  of  my  service,  I 
came  up  to  Jerusalem  to  the  Passover.  My  master  enter- 
tained me.  I  was  in  love  with  him  already,  and  I  prayed 
to  be  continued  in  kis  service.  He  consented,  and  I 
served  him  yet  another  seven  years,  but  as  a  hired  son  of 
Israel  In  his  oehalf  I  had  charge  of  ventures  on  the  sea 
by  ships,  and  of  ventures  on  land  by  caravans  eastward  to 
Susa  and  Persepolis,  and  the  lands  of  silk  beyond  them. 
Perilous  passages  were  they,  my  daughter;  but  the  Lord 
blessed  all  I  undertook.  I  brought  home  vast  gains  for 
the  prince,  and  richer  knowledge  for  myself,  without  which 
I  could  not  have  mastered  the  charges  since  fallen  to  me. 

•  .  One  day  I  was  a  guest  in  his  house  in  Jerusalem.  A 
servant  entered  with  some  sliced  bread  on  a  platter.     She 
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came  to  me  first  It  was  then  I  saw  thy  mother,  and  loTed 
her,  and  took  her  away  in  my  secret  heart  After  a  while 
a  time  came  when  I  sought  the  prince  to  make  her  my 
wife.  He  told  me  she  was  bond-senrant  forever ;  but  if 
she  wished,  he  would  set  her  free  that  ^  might  be  gratified. 
8he  gave  me  love  for  love,  but  was  happy  where  she  was, 
and  refused  her  freedom.  I  prayed  and  besought,  going 
agun  and  again  after  long  intervals.  She  would  be  my 
n^e,  she  all  the  time  said,  if  I  would  become  her  fellow  in 
servitude.  Our  father  Jacob  served  yet  other  seven  years 
for  his  Rachel.  Could  I  not  as  much  for  mine  f  But  thy 
mother  said  I  must  become  as  she,  to  serve  forever.  I 
came  away,  but  went  back.    Look,  Estheri  look  here.*' 

He  pulled  out  the  lobe  of  his  left  ear. 

"  See  you  not  the  scar  of  the  awl  f ' 

**  I  see  it,"  she  said ;  **  and,  oh,  I  see  how  thou  didst 
love  my  mother !" 

*^  Love  her,  Esther  I  She  was  to  me  more  than-  the  Shn« 
lamite  to  the  singing  king,  fairer,  more  spotless ;  a  f oun* 
tain  of  gardens,  a  well  of  living  waters,  and  streams  from 
Lebanon.  The  master,  even  as  I  required  him,  took  me 
to  the  judges,  and  back  to  his  door,  and  thrust  the  awl 
through  my  ear  into  the  door,  and  I  was  his  servant  for* 
ever.  So  I  won  my  BacheL  And  was  ever  love  like 
minef* 

Esther  stooped  and  kissed  him^  and  they  were  silenti 
thinking  of  the  dead. 

<<  My  master  was  drowned  at  sea,  the  first  sorrow  that 
ever  fell  upon  me,''  the  merchant  continued.  ''  There  was 
mourning  in  his  house,  and  in  mine  here  in  Antioch,  my 
abiding-place  at  the  time.  Now,  Esther,  mark  you !  When 
the  good  prince  was  lost,  I  had  risen  to  be  his  chief  stew- 
ard, with  everything  of  property  belonging  to  him  in  my 
management  and  control  Judge  you  how  much  he  loved 
and  trusted  me  I  I  hastened  to  Jerusalem  to  render  ac- 
count to  the  widow.  She  continued  me  in  the  steward* 
ship.  •!  applied  myself  with  greater  di%ence.  The  busi* 
ness  prospered,  and  grew  year  by  year.  Ten  years  passed ; 
then  came  the  blow  whidi  you  heard  the  young  man  tell 
about — the  accident,  as  he  called  it,  to  the  Procurator 
8 
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Gratas.  The  Roman  gave  it  oat  an  attempt  to.  assassinate  . 
him.  Under  that  pretext,  by  leave  from  Rome,  he  confis- 
cated to  his  own  use  the  immense  fortune  of  the  widow 
and  children.  Nor  stopped  he  there.  That  there  might 
be  no  reversal  of  the  judgment,  he  removed  all  the  parties 
interested.  From  that  dreadful  day  to  this  the  family  of 
Hur  have  been  lost.  The  son,  whom  I  had  seen  as  a 
child,  was  sentenced  to  the  galleys.  The  widow  and 
daughter  are  supposed  to  have  been  buried  m  some  of  the 
many  dungeons  of  Judea,  which,  once  closed  upon  the 
doomed,  are  like  sepulchres  sealed*  and  locked.  They 
passed  horn  the  knowledge  of  men  as  utterly  as  if  the  sea 
had  swallowed  them  unseen.  We  could  not  hear  how' 
they  died — ^nay,  not  even  that  they  were  dead." 

Esther's  eyes  were  dewy  with  tears. 

*'  Thy  heart  is  good,  Esther,  good  as  thy  mother's  was ; 
and  I  pray  it  have  not  the  fate  of  most  good  hearts — ^to  be 
trampled  upon  by. the  unmerciful  and  blind.  But  hearken 
further.  1  went  up  to  Jerusalem  to  give  help  to  my  bene- 
factress, and  was  seized  at  the  gate  of  the  city  and  carried 
to  l^e  sunken  cells  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia ;  why,  I  knew 
not,  until  Gratus  himself  camo  and  demanded  of  me  the 
moneys  of  the  House  of  Hur,  which  he  knew,  after  our 
Jewish  custom  of  exchange,  were  subject  to  my  draft  in 
the  different  marts  of  the  world.  He  required  me  to  sign 
to  his  order.  I  refused.  He  had  the  houses,  lands,  goodis, 
ships,  and  movable  property  of  those  I  served ;  he  had 
not  their  moneys.  I  saw,  if  I  kept  favor  in  the  sight  of 
the  Lord,  I  could  rebuild  their  broken  fortunes.  I  re- 
fused the  tyranf  s  demands.  He  put  me  to  torture ;  my 
will  held  good,  and  he  set  me  free,  nothing  gaine<L  i 
came  home  and  began  again,  in  the  name  of  Simonides  of 
Antioch,  instead  of  the  Prince  Hur  of  Jerusalem.  Thou 
knowest,  Esther,  how  I  have  prospered ;  that  the  increase 
of  the  millions  of  the  prince  m  my  hands  was  miraculous ; 
thou  knowest  how,  at  the  end  of  three  years,  while  going 
np  to  Caesarea,  I  was  taken  and  a  second  time  tortured  by 
Gratus  to  compel  a  confession  that  my  goods  and  moneys 
were  subject  to  his  order  of  confiscation ;  thou  knowest 
he  failed  as  before.    Broken  in  body,  I  came  home  and 
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foand  my  Rachel  dead  of  fear  and  grief' for  me.  The 
Lord  our  Ood  reigned,  and  I  lived.  From  the  emperor 
himself  I  bought  immunity  and  license  to  trade  throngh- 
ont  the  world.  To-day — upraised  be  He  who  maketh  the 
clonds  his  chariot  and  walketh  upon  the  winds  I — ^to-day, 
Esther,  that  which  was  in  my  hands  for  stewardship  is 
mnltiplied  into  talents  sufficient  to  enrich  a  Osesar.** 

He  lifted  his  head  proudly ;  their  eyes  met ;  each  read 
the  other's  thought  **What  shall  I  with  the  treasure, 
Esther  f  he  asked,  without  lowering  his  ^aze. 

^  My  f ather,''  she  answered,  in  a  low  Toice,  **  did  not  the 
rightful  owner  call  for  it  but  now  T' 

8till  his  look  did  not  fail. 

**  And  thou,  my  child ;  shall  I  leave  thee  a  beggar  f 

**  Nay,  father,  am  not  I,  because  I  am  thy  child,  his 
bond -servant?  And  of  whom  was  it  written,  *  Strength 
and  honor  are  her  clothing,  and  she  shall  rejoice  in  time 
to  come  *  f 

A  gleam  of  InefEable  love  lighted  his  face  as  he  said, 
''The  Lord  hath  been  good  to  me  in  many  ways;  but 
thou,  Esther,  art  the  sovereign  excellence  of  his  favor." 

He  drew  her  to  his  breast  and  kissed  her  many  times. 

"  Hear  now,"  he  said,  with  clearer  voice — "  hear  now 
why  I  laughed  this  morning.  The  young  man  faced  me 
the  apparition  of  his  father  in  comely  youth.  My  spirit 
arose  to  salute  him.  I  felt  my  trial-days  were  over  and 
my  labors  ended.  Hardly  could  I  keep  from  crying  out. 
I  longed  to  take  him  by  the  hand  and  show  the  balance  I 
had  earned,  and  say,  *  tiO,  'tis  all  thine !  and  I  am  thy  ser- 
vant, ready  now  to  be  called  away.'  And  so  I  would  have 
done,  Esther,  so  I  would  have  done,  but  that  moment  three 
thoughts  rushed  to  restrain  me.  I  will  be  sure  he  is  my 
master's  son — such  was  the  first  thought ;  if  he  is  my  mas- 
ter's son,  I  will  learn  somewhat  of  his  nature.  Of  those 
bom  to  riches,  bethink  you,  Esther,  how  many  there  are  in 
whose  hands  riches  are  but  breeding  curses  " — ^he  paused, 
while  his  hands  clutched,  and  his  voice  shrilled  with  pas< 
sion — *^  Esther,  consider  the  pains  I  endured  at  the  Bo- 
man's  hands;  nay,  not  Gratns's  alone:  the  merciless 
wretches  who  did  his  bidding  the  first  time  and  the  last 
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were  Romans,  and  they  all  alike  laughed  to  hear  me  scream. 
Consider  my  broken  body,  and  the  years  I  ha^e  gone  shorn 
of  my  statnre ;  consider  thy  mother  yonder  in  ner  lonely 
tomb,  crashed  of  soul  as  I  of  body ;  consider  the  sorrows 
of  my  master's  family  if  they  are  living,  and  the  cruellr 
of  their  taking-off  if  they  are  dead ;  consider  all,  and,  with 
Heaven's  love  about  thee,  tell  me,  daughter,  shall  not  a 
hair  fall  or  a  red  drop  run  in  expiation  ?  Tell  me  not,  as 
the  preachers  sometimes  do— tell  me  not  that  vengeance 
is  the  Lord's.  Does  he  not  work  his  will  harmfully  as 
well  as  in  love  by  agencies  f  Has  he  not  his  men  of  war 
more  numerous  than  his  prophets  ?  Is  not  his  the  law. 
Eye  for  eye,  hand  for  hand,  foot  for  foot  f  Oh,  in  all  these 
years  I  have  dreamed  of  ven^nce,  and  prayed  and  pro- 
vided for  it,  and  gathered  patience  from  the  growing  of  my 
store,  thinMng  and  promising,  as  the  Lord  liveth,  it  wiU 
one  day  buy  me  punishment  of  the  wrong-doers  f  And 
when,  speaking  of  his  practice  with  arms,  the  young  man 
said  it  was  for  a  nameless  purpose,  I  named  the  purpose 
even  as  he  spoke  —  vengeance  I  and  that,  Esther,  that  it 
was — the  tmrd  thought  which  held  me  still  and  hard 
while  his  pleading  la^d,  and  made  me  laugh  when  he 
was  gone. 

Esther  caressed  the  faded  hands,  and  said,  as  if  her 
spirit  with  his  were  running  forward  to  results,  '^  He  is 
gone.    Will  he  come  again  P 

*<  Ay,  Malluch  the  faithful  goes  with  him,  and  will  bring 
him  back  when  I  am  ready." 

*<  And  when  will  that  be,  father  f* 

*'  Not  long,  not  long.  He  thinks  all  his  witnesses  dead. 
There  is  one  Hvin^  who  will  not  fail  to  know  him,  if  he  be 
indeed  my  master^  son." 

«  His  mother  r 

**  Nay,  daughter,  I  will  set  the  witness  before  him ;  till 
then  let  us  rest  the  business  with  the  Lord.  I  am  tired. 
Gall  Abimelech." 

Esther  called  the  servanti  and  they  retonied  mto  tim 
house. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

Whsit  Ben-Hur  sallied  from  the  great  warehouse,  it  was 
with  the  thought  that  another  f  aUaro  was  to  be  added  td 
the  many  he  had  afaready  met  in  the  <}Qest  for  his  people ; 
and  the  idea  was  depressing  exactly  in  proportion  as  the 
objects  of  his  <^aest  were  dear  to  him ;  it  curtained  him 
round  about  with  a  sense  of  utter  loneliness  on  earthy 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  series  to  eke  from  a  soul 
cast  down  its  remaining  interest  in  Uf e. 

Throuffh  the  people,  and  the  piles  of  goods,  he  made 
way  to  l£e  edge  of  the  landing,  and  was  tempted  by  the 
cool  shadows  darkening  the  river's  depth.  The  lazy  cur* 
rent  seemed  to  stop  and  wait  for  him.  In  counteraction 
of  the  spell,  the  saying  of  the  voyager  flashed  into  mem- 
ory— ^*  Better  be  a  worm,  and  feed  upon  the  mulberries  of 
Daphne,  than  »  king's  guest/'  He  turned,  and  walked 
rapidly  down  the  landing  and  back  to  the  khan. 

**  The  road  to  Daphne  T'  the  steward  said,  surprised  at 
the  question  Ben-Hur  put  to  him.  <'  You  have  not  been 
here  Def  ore  f  Well,  count  this  the  happiest  day  of  your 
life.  You  cannot  mistake  the  road.  The  next  street  to 
the  left,  going  south,  leads  straight  to  Mount  Sulpius, 
crowned  by  the  altar  of  Jupiter  and  the  Amphitheatre  ; 
keep  it  to  the  third  cross  street,  known  as  Herod's  Colon* 
nade ;  turn  to  your  right  there,  and  hold  the  way  through 
the  old  city  of  Seleucus  to  the  bronze  ^tes  of  Epiphanes. 
There  the  road  to  Daphne  begins — and  may  the  gods  keep 
you !" 

A  few  (Erections  respecting  his  baggage,  and  Ben-Hur 
set  out 

The  Colonnade  of  Herod  was  easily  found;  thence  to 
the  brazen  gates,  under  a  continuous  marble  portico,  he 
passed  with  a  multitude  mixed  of  people  from  all  the 
trading  nations  of  the  earth. 

It  was  about  the  fourth  hour  of  the  day  when  he  passed 
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out  the  gate,  and  f  onnd  himself  one  of  a  procession  Appar 
ently  intenninable,  moving  to  the  famous  Grove.  The 
road  was  divided  into  separate  ways  for  footmen,  for  men 
on  horses,  and  men  in  chariots ;  and  those  again  into  sepa- 
rate ways  for  ont^ers  and  incomers.  The  lines  of  divis- 
ion were  guarded  by  low  balustrading,  broken  by  massive 
pedestals,  many  of  which  were  surmounted  with  statuary* 
lUght  and  left  of  the  road  extended  margins  of  sward  per- 
fectly kept,  relieved  at  intervals  by  groups  of  oak  and  syc- 
amore trees,  and  vine-clad  summer-houses  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  weary,  of  whom,  on  the  return  side,  there 
were  alway  multitudes.  The  ways  of  the  footmen  were 
paved  with  red  stone,  and  those  of  the  riders  strewn  with 
white  sand  compactly  rolled,  but  not  so  solid  as  to  give 
back  an  echo  to  hoof  or  wheel  The  number  and  variety 
of  fountains  at  play  were  amazing,  all  gifts  of  visiting 
kin^  and  called  after  them.  Out  southwest  to  the  gates 
of  uie  Grove,  the  magnificent  thoroughfare  stretched  a  lit- 
tle over  four  miles  from  the  city. 

In  his  wretchedness  of  feeling,  Ben-Hur  barely  observed 
the  royal  liberality  which  marked  the  construction  of  the 
road.  Nor  more  did  he  at  first  notice  the  crowd  going 
with  him.  He  treated  the  processional  displays  with  like 
indifference.  To  say  truth,  besides  his  self -absorption,  he 
had  not  a  little  of  the  complacency  of  a  Roman  visiting  the 
provinces  fresh  from  the  ceremonies  which  daily  eddied 
round  and  round  the  golden  pillar  set  up  by  Augustus  as 
the  centre  of  the  world.  It  was  not  possible  for  the  prov- 
inces to  offer  anything  new  or  superior.  He  rather  availed 
himself  of  every  opportunity  to  push  forward  through  the 
companies  in  the  way,  and  too  slow-going  for  his  impa- 
tience. By  the  time  he  reached  Heracleia,  a  suburban 
village  intermediate  the  city  and  the  Grove,  he  was  some- 
what spent  with  exercise,  and  began  to  be  susceptible  of 
entertainment.  Once  a  pair  of  goats  led  by  a  beautiful 
woman,  woman  and  goats  alike  brilliant  with  ribbons  and 
flowers,  attracted  his  attention.  Then  he  stopped  to  look 
at  a  bull  of  mighty  girth,  and  snowy-white,  covered  with 
vines  freshly  cut,  and  bearing  on  its  broad  back  a  naked 
child  in  a  liasket^  the  image  of  a  young  Bacchus,  squeea- 
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ing  the  juice  of  ripened  berries  into  a  goblet,  and  drinking 
with  libationai  formulas.  As  he  resumed  his  walk,  he 
wondered  whose  altars  would  be  enriched  by  the  offerings. 
A  horse  went  by  with  clipped  mane,  after  the  fashion  of 
the  time,  his  nder  superbly  dressed.  He  smiled  to  ob* 
serre  the  harmony  of  pnde  between  the  man  and  the 
brute.  Often  after  that  ne  turned  his  head  at  hearing  the 
rumble  of  wheels  and  the  dull  thud  of  hoofs ;  unconsciously 
he  was  beoommg  interested  in  the  styles  of  chariots  and 
charioteers,  as  they  rustled  past  him  going  and  coming. 
Nor  was  it  long  until  he  began  to  make  notes  of  the  peo- 
ple around  him.  He  saw  they  were  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and 
conditions,  and  all  in  holiday  attire.  One  company  was 
uniformed  in  white,  another  in  black ;  some  bore  flags, 
some  smoking  censers;  some  went  slowly,  singing  Imnns ; 
others  stepped  to  the  music  of  flutes  and  tabrets.  u  such 
were  the  going  to  Daphne  every  day  in  the  year,  what  a 
wondrous  sight  Daphne  must  be  I  At  last  there  was  a 
clapping  of  hands,  and  a  burst  of  joyous  cries ;  following 
the  pointing  of  many  fingers,  he  looked  and  saw  upon  the 
brow  of  a  hill  the  templed  gate  of  the  consecrated  Grove. 
The  hymns  swelled  to  louder  strains;  the  music  quick* 
ened  time ;  and,  borne  along  by  the  impulsive  current^ 
and  sharing  the  common  eagerness,  he  passed  in,  and, 
Romanized  in  taste  as  he  was,  fell  to  worshipping  the 
place. 

Rearward  of  the  structure  which  graced  the  entrance- 
way — ^a  purely  Grecian  pile — ^he  stood  upon  a  broad  es- 
planade paved  with  polished  stone ;  around  him  a  restless 
exclamatory  multitude,  in  gayest  colors,  relieved  against 
the  iridescent  spray  flying  crystal-white  from  fountains; 
before  him,  off  to  the  southwest,  dustless  paths  radiated 
out  into  a  garden,  and  beyond  that  into  a  forest,  over  which 
rested  a  veil  of  pale-blue  vapor.  Ben-Hur  gazed  wistfully, 
uncertain  where  to  go.    A  woman  that  moment  exclaimed, 

"  Beautiful  I    But  where  to  now  f ' 

Her  companion,  wearing  a  chaplet  of  bays,  laughed  and 
answered,  "  Go  to,  thou  pretty  barbarian !  The  question 
implies  an  earthly  fear ;  and  did  we  not  agree  to  leave  all 
such  behind  in  Ajntioch  with  the  rusty  earth  f    The  winds 
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which  blow  here  are  respirations  of  the  gods.  Let  ns  giva 
ourselves  to  waftage  of  the  winds." 

«  But  if  we  should  get  lost  T 

'^  O  thou  timid  I  No  one  was  ever  lost  in  Daphne,  ex- 
cept those  on  whom  her  gates  close  forever." 

*'  And  who  are  they  f"  she  asked,  still  fearful. 

**Such  as  have  yielded  to  the  charms  of  the  place  and 
chosen  it  for  life  and  death.  Hark  1  Stand  we  here,  and 
I  will  show  you  of  whom  I  speak." 

Upon  the  marble  pavement  there  was  a  skurry  pf  san« 
dalled  feet ;  the  crowd  opened,  and  a  party  of  girls  rushed 
about  the  speaker  and  his  fair  friena,  and  began  sin^g 
and  dancing  to  the  tabrets  they  themselves  touched.  The 
woman,  scared,  clung  to  the  man,  who  put  an  arm  about 
her,  and,  with  kindled  face,  kept  time  to  the  music  with 
the  other  hand  overl^iead.  The  hair  of  the  dancers  floated 
free,  and  their  limbs  blushed  through  the  robes  of  gauze 
which  scarcely  draped  thenu  Words  may  not  be  used  to 
tell  of  the  voluptuousness  of  the  dance.  One  brief  round, 
and  they  darted  ofE  through  the  yielding  crowd  lightly  as 
they  luul  come. 

<*  Now  what  think  you  ?"  cried  the  man  to  the  woman. 

**  Who  are  they  ?"  she  asked. 

'*  Devadasi — ^priestesses  devoted  to  the  Temple  of  Apollo. 
There  is  an  army  of  them.  They  make  the  chorus  in  cele- 
brations. This  is  their  home.  Sometimes  they  wander 
off  to  other  cities,  but  all  they  make  is  brought  here  to 
enrich  the  house  of  the  divine  musicia^.  Shall  we  go 
now!" 

Next  minute  the  two  were  gone. 

Ben-Hur  took  comfort  in  the  assurance  that  no  one  was 
ever  lost  in  Daphne,  and  he,  too,  set  out — ^where,  he  knew 
not 

A  sculpture  reared  upon  a  beautiful  pedestal  in  the  gar- 
den attracted  him  first  It  proved  to  be  the  statue  of  a 
centaur.  An  inscription  informed  the  unlearned  visitor 
that  it  exactly  represented  Chiron,  die  beloved  of  Apollo 
and  Diana,  instructed  by  them  in  the  mysteries  of  hunting, 
medicine,  music,  and  prophecy.  The  inscription  also  bade 
the  stranger  look  out  at  a  certain  part  of  the  heavens,  at  a 
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Mrtain  boar  of  the  clear  nigbt,  and  he  would  behold  the 
dead  alive  among  the  atara,  whither  Jupiter  had  transferred 
theffood  genina. 

Ihe  wisest  of  the  centann  continned,  nevertheless,  in 
the  service  of  mankind*  In  his  hand  he  held  a  scroll,  on 
which,  graven  in  Greek,  were  paragrapha  of  a  notice : 

"OTwTellepI 
** Art  thoa  a  stranffert 
**!  Hearken  to  the  eingiDe  of  the  biv^u,  and  fear  not  the  raki  of 
the  fountains ;  00  will  the  Naiades  learn  to  loTe  thee.' 

'*  U.  The  invited  breeses  of  Daphne  are  Zephynis  and  Anster ;  gen- 
tle ministers  of  Hfe,  they  will  gather  sweets  for  thee;  when  mnm 
blows,  Diana  is  elsewhere  hunting;  when  Boreas  blasters,  go  hide,  for 
Apollo  is  angiy. 

*'IIL  The  shades  of  the  Grove  are  thme  in  the  day;  at  night  they 
belong  to  Fan  and  his  Dryades.     Disturb  them  not 

^'Iv.  Eat  of  the  Lotas  by  the  brooksides  sparingly,  unless  thoa 
wouldst  have  surcease  of  memory,  which  is  to  become  a  child  d 
Daphne. 

''Y.  Walk  thou  round  the  weaving  spider— 'tis  Arachne  at  woHl 
for  Kinerva. 

**YL  Wouldst  thou  behold  the  tears  of  Daphne,  break  but  a  bud 
ftom  a  laurel  bough— and  die. 

•^Heedthout 
^And  stay  and  be  happy.** 

Ben*Har  left  the  interpretation  of  the  mjstio  notice  to 
others  fast  enclosing  him,  and  turned  away  as  the  white 
bnll  was  led  by.  Tne  boy  sat  in  the  basket,  followed  by 
a  procession ;  after  them  again,  the  woman  with  the  goats ; 
and  behind  her  the  Ante  and  tabret  players,  and  anotiier 
procession-of  gift-lnnnffers. 

"  Whither  go  they  r  asked  a  bystander. 

Another  n^e  answer^  *<The  bnll  to  Father  Jove;  the 
goat— ^ 

^  Did  not  Apollo  once  keep  the  flocks  of  Admetos  f 

«  Ay,  the  goat  to  Apollo  T 

The  goodness  of  the  reader  is  again  besought  in  favor 
of  an  explanation.  A  certain  faciEty  of  accommodation 
in  the  matter  of  reli^on  comes  to  ns  after  mnch  intercourse 
with  people  of  a  different  faith ;  mdoally  we  attain  the 
truth  that  every  creed  is  illustrated  by  good  men  who  are 
entitied  to  our  respect^  but  whom  we  cannot  respect  with* 
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out  coToteey  to  their  creed.  To  this  point  Ben-Hor  hftd 
arrived.  Neither  the  years  in  Rome  nor  those  in  the  gal« 
ley  had  made  any  impression  upon  his  religious  faith :  he 
was  yet  a  Jew, '  In  his  view,  nevertheless,  it  was  not  an 
Impiety  to  look  for  the  beautiful  in  the  Grove  of  Daphne. 

The  remark  does  not  interdict  the  further  saying,  if  hia 
scruples  had  been  ever  so  extreme,  not  improbably  he  would 
at  this  time  have  smothered  them.  He  was  angry ;  not  as 
the  irritable,  from  chafing  of  a  trifle ;  nor  was  his  anger  like 
the  f ooPs,  pumped  from  the  wells  of  nothing,  to  be  dissi- 
pated by  a  reproach  or  a  curse ;  it  was  the  wrath  peculiar 
to  ardent  natures  rudely  awakened  by  the  sudden  annihila- 
tion of  a  hope— dream,  if  you  will — ^in  which  the  choicest 
happinesses  were  thought  to  be  certainly  in  reach.  In  such 
case  nothing  intermediate  will  carry  oS.  the  passion — the 
quarrel  is  with  Fate. 

Let  us  follow  the  philosophy  a  little  further,  and  say  to 
ourselves,  it  were  well  in  such  quarrels  if  Fate  were  some- 
thing tangible,  to  be  despatched  with  a  look  or  a  blow,  or 
a  speaking  personage  with  whom  high  words  were  possible; 
then  the  unhappy  mortal  would  not  always  end  the  afiEair 
by  punishing  himself. 

In  ordinary  mood,  Ben-Hur  would  not  have  come  to  the 
Grove  alone,  or,  coming  alone,  he  would  have  availed  him- 
self of  his  position  in  the  consults  family,  and  made  pro* 
vision  against  wandering  idly  about,  unknowing  and  un- 
known; he  would  have  had  all  the  points  of  interest  in 
mind,  and  gone  to  them  under  guidance,  as  in  the  despatch 
of  business ;  or,  wishing  to  squander  days  of  leisure  in  the 
beautiful  placf ,  he  would  have  had  in  hand  a  letter  to  the 
master  of  it  all,  whoever  he  might  be.  This  would  have 
made  him  a  sightseer,  like  the  shouting  herd  he  was  ac- 
companying ;  whereas  he  had  no  reverence  for  the  deities 
of  the  Grove,  nor  curiosity ;  a  man  in  the  blindness  of  bit- 
ter disappointment,  he  was  adrift,  not  waiting  for  Fate, 
but  seeking  it  as  a  desperate  challenger. 

Every  one  has  known  this  condition  of  mind,  though 
perhaps  not  all  in 'the  same  degree ;  every  one  will  recog- 
nize it  as  the  condition  in  which  he  has  done  brave  things 
with  apparent  serenity ;  and  every  one  reading  will  say. 
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Fortonate  for  Ben-Hnr  if  fhe  foUj  which  now  catches  Um 
is  but  a  friendly  harlequin  with  whistle  and  painted  capi 
and  not  some  Violence  with  a  pointed  sword  pitiless. 


CHAPTER  VL 

BxK-HvB  entered  the  woods  with  the  processions.  He 
had  not  interest  enough  at  first  to  ask  where  they  were  go- 
ing; yet,  to  relieve  him  from  absolute  indifference,  he  had 
a  Tague  impression  that  they  were  in  movement  to  the 
temples,  which  were  the  central  objects  of  the  Grove,  su- 
preme in  attraction& 

Presently,  as  singers  dreamfully  play  with  a  flitting  cho- 
rus, he  began  repeating  to  himself, "  Better  be  a  worm,  and 
feed  on  the  mulberries  of  Daphne,  than  a  king's  guest.^ 
Then  of  the  much  repetition  arose  questions  importunate 
of  answer.  Was  life  in  the  Grove  so  very  sweet  t  Wherein 
was  the  charm  ?  Did  it  lie  in  some  tangled  depth  of  phi- 
losophy ?  Or  was  it  something  in  fact,  something  on  the 
surface,  discernible  to  every-day  wakeful  senses?  Every 
year  thousands,  forswearing  the  world,  gave  themselves  to 
service  here.  Did  they  find  the  charm  f  And  was  it  suffi« 
dent,  when  found,  to  induce  f orgetf ulness  profound  enough 
to  shut  out  of  mind  the  infinitely  diverse  things  of  life  f 
those  that  sweeten  and  those  that  embitter!  hopes  hover- 
ing in  the  near  future  as  well  as  sorrows  bom  of  the  past  f 
If  the  Grove  were  so  good  for  them,  why  should  it  not  be 
ffood  for  him  f  He  was  a  Jew ;  could  it  be  that  the  excel- 
lences were  for  all  the  world  but  children  of  Abraham? 
Forthwith  he  bent  all  his  faculties  to  the  task  of  discovery, 
unmindful  of  the  singing  of  the  gift-bringers  and  the  quips 
of  his  associates. 

In  the  quest,  the  sky  yielded  him  nothing ;  it  was  blue, 
very  blue,  and  full  of  twittering  swallows — so  was  the  sky 
over  the  city. 

Farther  on,  out  of  the  woods  at  his  right  hand,  a  breeze 
poured  across  the  road,  splashing  him  with  a  wave  of  sweet 
smells,  blent  of  roses  and  consuming  spices.  He  stopped, 
as  did  otherst  looking  the  way  the  breeze  came. 
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'^  A  garden  over  there  P  he  said,  to  a  man  at  his  elbow. 

**  Bather  some  priestly  ceremony  in  perf  ormance-HSome- 
thing  to  Diana,  or  Pan,  or  a  deity  of  the  woods.^ 

The  answer  was  in  his  mother  tongae.  Ben-Hor  gavt 
the  e^>eaker  a  surprised  look. 

^  A  HebrewT  he  asked  him. 

The  man  replied  with  a  deferential  smile, 

'^  I  was  bom  within  a  stone's4hrow  of  the  market-place 
in  Jerosalem.** 

Ben-Hor  was  proceeding  to  farther  speech,  when  the 
tiowd  surged  forward,  throating  him  oat  on  the  side  of  the 
walk  next  the  woods,  and  carrymg  the  stranger  away.  The 
customary  gown  and  stafE,  a  brown  doth  on  the  head  tied 
by  a  yellow  rope,  and  a  strong  Judean  face  to  avouch  the 
garments  of  honest  right,  remained  in  the  young  man's 
mind,  a  kind  of  summary  of  the  man. 

This  took  place  at  a  point  where  a  path  into  €ke  woods 
began,  ofEerin^  a  happy  escape  from  the  noisy  processions. 
Ben-Hur  availed  himself  of  the  offer. 

He  walked  first  into  a  thicket  which,  from  €he  road,  ap- 
peared in  a  state  of  nature,  close,  impenetrable,  a  nesting- 
place  for  wild  birds.  A  few  steps,  however,  gave*  him  to 
see  the  master's  hand  even  there.  The  shrubs  were  flow- 
ering or  fruit-bearing;  under  the  bending  branches  the 
ffround  was  pranked  with  brightest  blooms ;  over  them  the 
jasmine  stretched  its  delicate  bonds.  FVom  lilac  and  rose, 
and  lily  and  tulip,  from  oleander  and  strawbeny-tree,  all 
old  friends  in  the  gardens  of  the  valleys  about  the  city  of 
David,  the  air,  lingering  or  in  haste,  loaded  itself  with  ex« 
halations  day  and  night ;  and  tiist  nothing  might  be  want- 
ing to  the  happiness  of  the  nymphs  and  naiads,  down 
through  the  flower-lighted  shadows  of  the  mass  a  brook 
went  its  course  gently,  and  by  many  winding  ways. 

Out  of  the  thicket,  as  he  proceeded,  on  his  right  and  left, 
issued  the  cry  of  the  pigeon  and  the  cooing  of  turtle-doves; 
blackbirds  waited  for  him,  and  bided  his  coming  close ;  a 
nightingale  kept  its  place  fearless,  though  he  passed  in 
arm's-length ;  a  quail  ran  before  him  at  his  feet,  whistling 
to  the  brood  she  was  leading,  and  as  he  paused  for  them 
to  get  out  of  his  way,  a  figure  crawled  from  a  bed  of  honey  ed 
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iniisk  brilliant  with  balb  of  golden  bloflBOiiuL  Ben-Harwai 
startled.  Had  he,  indeed,  &en  pennitted  to  see  a  aatpr  at 
home  f  The  creature  looked  ap  at  him,  and  showed  in  its 
teeUi  a  hooked  praning-knif e ;  ne  smiled  at  his  own  scare, 
and,  lo  I  the  charm  was  evolved  I  Peace  without  fear— 
peace  a  universal  condition — ^that  it  was ! 

He  sat  upon  the  ground  beneath  a  citron-tree,  which 
spread  its  gray  roots  sprawling  to  receive  a  branch  of  the 
brook.  The  nest  of  a  titmouse  hung  close  to  the  bubbling 
water,  and  the  tiny  creature  looked  out  of  the  door  of  the 
nest  into  his  eyes.  ^*  Verily,  the  bird  is  interpreting  to 
me,"  he  thought  **  It  says,  ^  I  am  not  afraid  of  you,  for 
the  law  of  this  happy  place  is  Love.*  *' 

The  charm  of  the  Grove  seemed  plain  to  him ;  he  was 
glad,  and  determined  to  render  himself  one  of  the  lost  in 
Daphne.  Jn  charge  of  the  flowers  and  shrubs,  and  watch- 
ing the  growth  of  all  the  dumb  excellences  everywhere  to 
be  seen,  could  not  he,  like  the  man  with  the  pruning-knife 
in  his  mouth,  forego  the  days  of  his  troubled  life — ^f or^o 
them  forgetting  and  forgotten  t 

But  by-and-by  his  Jewish  nature  began  to  stir  within 
him. 

The  charm  might  be  sufficient  for  some  people.  Of 
what  kind  were  they  ? 

Love  is  delightful — ah  I  how  pleasant  lib  a  successor  to 
wretchedness  like  his.  But  was  it  all  there  was  of  life  f 
AUt 

There  was  an  unlikeness  between  him  and  those  who 
buried  themselves  contentedly  here.  They  had  no  duties 
< — ^they  could  not  have  had ;  but  ho— 

^  Grod  of  Israel  T'  he  cried  aloud,  sprin^ng  to  his  feet, 
with  burning  cheeks — ^*  Mother !  Tirzah  f  Cursed  be  the 
moment,  cursed  the  place,  in  which  I  yield  myself  happy 
in  youp  loss  I" 

He  hurried  away  through  the  thicket,  and  came  to  a 
stream  flowing  with  the  volume  of  a  river  between  banks 
of  masonry,  broken  at  intervals  by  cated  sluiceways.  A 
bridge  carried  the  path  he  was  traversing  across  the  stream ; 
andf  standing  upon  it,  he  saw  other  brieves,  no  two  of  them 
alike.    Under  nim  the  water  was  lying  in  a  deep  pool,  dear 
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as  a  shadow;  down  a  little  way  it  tumbled  with  a  roar 
over  rocks ;  then  there  was  another  pool,  and  another  caa* 
cade ;  and  so  on,  out  of  view ;  and  bridges  and  pools  and 
resounding  cascades  said,  plainly  as  inarticulate  tnings  can 
tell  a  story,  the  river  was  running  by  permission  of  a  mas- 
ter,  exactly  as  the  master  would  lutve  it,  tractable  as  be» 
came  a  servant  of  the  gods. 

Forward  from  the  bridge  he  beheld  a  landscape  of  wide 
valleys  and  irregular  heights,  with  groves  and  lakes  and 
fanciful  houses  linked  together  by  white  paths  and  shining 
streams.  The  valleys  were  spread  below,  that  the  river 
might  be  poured  upon  them  for  refreshment  in  days  of 
drought,  and  they  were  as  green  carpets  ^gured  with  beds 
and  fields  of  flowers,  and  flecked  with  flocl^  of  sheep  white 
as  balls  of  snow ;  and  the  voices  of  shepherds  following 
die  flocks  were  heard  afar.  As  if  to  tell  him  of  the  pious 
inscription  of  all  he  beheld,  the  altars  out  under  the  open 
sky  seemed  countless,  each  with  a  white-gowned  figure  at- 
tendiug  it,  while  processions  in  white  went  slowly  hither 
and  thither  between  them;  and  the  smoke  of  the  altars 
half-risen  hung  collected  in  pale  clouds  over  the  devoted 
places. 

Here,  there,  happy  in  flight,  intoxicated  in  pause,  from 
object  to  object,  point  to  point,  now  in  the  meadow,  now 
<m  the  heights,  now  lingering  to  penetrate  the  groves  and 
observe  the  processions,  then  lost  in  efforts  to  pursue  the 
paths  and  streams  which  trended  mazily  into  dim  perspec- 
tives to  end  finally  in —  Ah,  what  might  be  a  fitting  end 
to  scene  so  beautiful  I  What  adequate  mysteries  were 
bidden  behind  an  introduction  so  marvellous  1  Here  and 
there,  the  speech  was  beginning,  his  gaze  wandered,  so  he 
could  not  help  the  conviction,  forced  by  the  view,  and  as 
the  sum  of  it  all,  that  there  was  peace  in  the  air  and  on  the 
earth,  and  invitation  everywhere  to  come  and  lie  down  here 
and  be  at  rest. 

Suddenly  a  revelation  dawned  upon  him — ^the  Grove  was, 
in  fact,  a  temple — one  far-reaching,  wall-less  temple  I 

Never  anything  like  it ! 

The  architect  had  not  stopped  to  pother  abont  columns 
and  porticos,  proportions  or  interiors,  or  any  limitation 
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Qpon  the  epic  be  souglit  to  materialize;  he  had  simply 
made  a  servant  of  Natare-— art  can  go  no  further.  So  the 
canning  son  of  Jupiter  and  Callisto  built  the  old  Arcadia; 
and  in  this,  as  in  that,  the  genius  was  GreeL 

From  the  bridge  Ben-Hur  went  forward  into  the  nearest 
valley. 

He  came  to  a  flock  of  sheep.  The  shepherd  was  a  girl, 
and  she  beckoned  him,  ^'  Come  !'* 

Farther  on,  the  path  was  divided  by  an  altar — a  pedestal 
of  black  gneiss,  capped  with  a  slab  of  white  marble  deftly 
foliated,  and  on  that  a  brazier  of  bronze  holding  a  fire. 
Close  by  it,  a  woman,  seeing  him,  waved  a  wand  of  willow, 
and  as  he  passed  called  him,  <^  Stay !''  And  the  tempta- 
tion in  her  smile  was  that  of  passionate  youth. 

On  yet  farther,  he  met  one  of  the  processions ;  at  its 
head  a  troop  of  little  girls,  nude  except  as  they  were  cov- 
ered with  garlands,  piped  their  shrill  voices  into  a  song ; 
then  a  troop  of  boys,  also  nude,  their  bodies  deeply  sun- 
browned,  came  dancing  to  the  song  of  the  girls ;  behind 
them  the  procession,  M  women,  bearing  baskets  of  spices 
and  sweets  to  the  altars — ^women  clad  in  simple  robes,  care- 
less of  exposure.  As  he  went  by  they  held  their  hands  to 
him,  and  said,  ^  Stay,  and  go  with  us."  One,  a  Greek,  sang 
a  verse  from  Anacreon : 

**For  to-day  I  take  or  give; 
For  to-day  I  drink  and  live; 
For  to-day  I  beg  or  borrow ; 
Who  knows  about  the  silent  morrow  f* 

Bat  he  pursued  his  way  indifferent,  and  came  next  to  a 
grove  luxuriant,  in  the  heart  of  the  vale  at  the  point  where 
it  would  be  most  attractive  to  the  observing  eye.  As  it 
came  close  to  the  path  he  was  travellinor,  there  was  a  seduc- 
tion in  its  shade,  and  through  the  foliage  he  caught  the 
shining  of  what  appeared  a  pretentious  statue ;  so  he  turned 
aside,  and  entered  the  cool  retreat. 

The  grass  was  fresh  and  clean.  The  trees  did  not  crowd 
each  other ;  and  they  were  of  every  kind  native  to  the  East, 
blended  well  with  strangers  adopted  from  far  quarters; 
here  grouped  in  exclusive  companionship  palm-trees  plumed 
like  queens;  there  sycamores,  overtopping  laurels  of  dark- 
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er foliage;  and  6yeT|gpreen oaks  iking yerdantly,  with  cedara 
vast  enough  to  be  kinffs  on  Lebanon ;  andmmberries;  and 
terebinths  so  beaatifcil  it  is  not  hyperbole  to  speak  of  th^n 
as  blown  from  the  orchards  of  Paradise. 

The  statue  proved  to  be  a  Daphne  of  wondrous  beanty. 
Hardly,  however,  had  he  time  to  more  than  glance  at  her 
face :  at  the  base  of  the  pedestal  a  girl  and  a  youth  were 
lying  upon  a  tiger's  skin  asleep  in  each  other's  arms ;  close 
by  item  the  implements  of  their  service— his  axe  and 
sickle,  her  basket — ^flung  carelessly  upon  a  heap  of  fading 
roses. 

The  exposure  startled  him.  Back  in  the  hush  of  the  per* 
fumed  thicket  he  discovered,  as  he  thought,  that  the  charm 
of  the  great  Orove  was  peace  without  fear,  and  almost 

S'elded  to  it ;  now,  in  this  sleep  in  the  day's  broad  glare- 
is  sleep  at  the  feet  of  Daphne-— he  read  a  further  chapter 
to  which  only  the  vaguest  allusion  is  sufEerable.  The  law 
of  the  place  was  Love,  but  Love  without  Law. 

And  this  was  the  sweet  peace  of  Daphne  I 

This  the  life's  end  of  her  ministers  I 

For  this  kings  and  princes  save  of  their  revenues  I 

For  this  a  crafty  priesthood  subordinated  Nature— her 
birds  and  brooks  and  lilies,  the  river,  the  labor  of  many 
hands,  the  sanctity  of  altars,  the  fertile  power  of  the  sun  I 

It  would  be  pleasant  now  to  record  that  as  Ben-Hur  pur* 
sued  his  walk  assailed  by  such  reflections,  he  yielded  some* 
what  to  sorrow  for  the  votaries  of  the  great  out-door  tern* 
pie;  especially  for  those  who,  by  personal  service,  kept  it 
m  a  state  so  surpassingly  lovely.  How  they  came  to  the 
condition  was  not  any  longer  a  mystery ;  die  motive,  the 
influence,  the  inducement,  were  before  him.  Some  Uiere 
were,  no  doubt,  caught  by  the  promise  held  out  to  their 
troubled  spirits  of  endless  peace  in  a  consecrated  abode,  to 
the  beauty  of  which,  if  they  had  not  money,  Ihey  could 
contribute  their  labor;  this  class  implied  intellect  peculiar- 

2  subject  to  hope  and  fear;  but  the  ffreat  body  of  the 
ithfm  could  not  be  classed  with  sudu  Apollo's  nets 
were  wide,  and  their  meshes  small;  and  harcuy  may  one 
tell  what  aD  his  fishermen  landed:  this  less  for  that  they 
cannot  be  described  than  because  they  ought  not  to  be. 
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Bnoogli  that  tlie  mass  were  of  the  sybarites  of  the  worlds 
and  of  the  herds  in  number  vaster  and  in  degree  lower-^ 
devotees  of  the  unmixed  sensualism  to  which  the  East  was 
ahnost  wholly  given.  Not  to  any  of  the  exaltations— not 
to  the  singing-god,  or  his  unhappy  mistress ;  not  to  any 
philosophy  requiring  for  its  enjoyment  the  calm  of  retire- 
ment,  nor  to  any  service  for  the  comfort  there  is  in  religion, 
nor  to  love  in  its  holier  sense — ^were  they  abiding  their 
vows.  Qood  reader,  why  shall  not  the  truth  be  told  here  ? 
Why  not  learn  that,  at  this  age,  there  were  in  all  earth 
but  two  peoples  capable  of  exaltations  of  the  kind  referred 
to— those  who  lived  by  the  law  of  Moses,  and  those  who 
lived  by  the  law  of  Brahma.  They  alone  could  have  cried 
you,  Better  a  law  without  love  than  a  love  without  law. 

Besides  that,  sympathy  is  in  great  degree  a  result  of  the 
mood  we  are  in  at  the  moment :  anger  forbids  the  emotion* 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  easiest  taken  on  when  we  are  in  a 
state  of  most  absolute  self-satisfaction.  Ben-Hur  walked 
with  a  quicker  step,  holding  his  head  higher;  and,  while 
not  less  sensitive  to  the  delightfulness  of  all  about  him,  he 
made  his  survey  with  calmer  spirit,  though  sometimes  with 
curling  lip;  that  is  to  say,  he  could  not  so  soon  forget  how 
nearly  he  himself  had  been  imposed  upon. 


CHAPTER  Vn. 

Ik  front  of  Ben-Hur  there  was  a  forest  of  cypre8s4roes, 
each  a  column  tall  and  straight  as  a  mast.  Venturinginto 
the  shady  precinct,  he  heara  a  trumpet  gayly  blown,  and 
an  instant  after  saw  lying  upon  the  grass  dose  by  the 
countryman  whom  he  had  run  upon  in  the  road  going  to 
the  temples.    The  man  arose,  and  came  to  him. 

^  I  give  you  peace  Ag^»'*  he  said,  pleasantly. 

<^  Thank  you,^  Ben-Mur  replied,  then  asked,  *<  Go  you  my 
wayT 

*'I  am  for  the  stadium,  if  that  is  your  way.** 

«« The  stadium  r* 

<<Tes.    The  trumpet  yon  heard  but  now  was  a  caU  for 
the  competitors.** 
14 
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"  Qood  friend,"  said  Ben-Hur,  frankly,  "  I  admit  my  kp- 
norance  of  the  Grove ;  and  if  you  will  let  me  be  your  f3- 
lower,  I  will  be  glad,** 

'^  That  will  delight  me.  Hark  t  I  hear  the  wheels  of  the 
chariots.    They  are  taking  the  track.** 

Ben-Hnr  listened  a  moment,  then  completed  the  intro* 
duction  by  laying  his  hand  upon  the  man's  arm,  and  say* 
ing,  ^'  I  am  the  son  of  Arrins,  the  dunmvir,  and  thon  f  * 

^'  I  am  Malluch,  a  merchant  of  Antioch." 

"  Well,  good  Malluch,  the  trumpet,  and  the  gride  of 
wheels,  and  the  prospect  of  diversion  excite  me.  I  have 
some  skill  in  the  exercises.  In  the  paUsstrse  of  Rome  I  am 
not  unknown.    Let  us  to  the  course.** 

Malluch  lingered  to  say,  auickly,*^The  duumvir  was  a 
Soman,  yet  I  see  his  son  in  the  garments  of  a  Jew.'* 

'^The  noble  Arrius  was  my  fother  by  adoption,**  Ben* 
Hur  answered. 

"  Ah  I  I  see,  and  beg  pardon.** 

Passing  through  the  belt  of  forest,  they  came  to  a  field 
with  a  track  laid  out  upon  it,  in  shape  and  extent  exactly 
like  those  of  the  stadia.  The  course,  or  track  Droper,  was 
of  soft  earth,  rolled  and  sprinkled,  and  on  botn  sides  de* 
fined  by  ropes,  stretched  loosely  upon  upright  javelins. 
For  the  accommodation  of  spectators,  and  such  as  had  in* 
terests  reaching  forward  of  the  mere  practice,  there  were 
several  stands  shaded  by  substantial  awnings,  and  provided 
with  seats  in  rising  rows.  In  one  of  the  stands  the  two 
new-comers  found  places. 

Ben-Hur  counted  the  chariots  as  they  went  by — ^nine  in 

an. 

^^I  commend  the  fellows,**  he  said,  with  good-wilL 
*^  Here  in  the  East,  I  thought  they  aspired  to  nothing  bet- 
ter than  the  two ;  but  they  are  ambitious,  and  play  with 
royal  fours.     Let  us  study  their  performance." 

£ight  of  the  fours  passed  the  stand,  some  walking,  others 
on  the  trot,  and  all  unexceptionally  handled ;  then  the  ninth 
one  came  on  the  gallop.    Ben-Hur  bun^t  into  exclamation. 

'*  1  have  been  in  the  stables  of  the  emperor,  Malluch,  but» 
by  our  father  Abraham  of  blessed  memory  I  I  never  saw 
die  like  of  these.*' 
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The  last  four  was  then  sweeping  past.  AD  at  once  they 
fell  into  confusion.  Some  one  on  the  stand  uttered  a  shaip 
dy.  Ben-Har turned,  and  saw  an  old  man  half-risen  from 
an  upper  seat,  his  hands  clenched  and  raised,  hi  ^  eyes 
fiercely  bright,  his  long  white  beard  fairly  qni\eriiig. 
Some  of  the  spectators  nearest  him  began  to  laaglu 

^  They  should  respect  his  beard  at  least  Who  is  'le  T 
asked  Ben-Hur. 

*^  A  mighty  man  from  the  Desert,  somewhere  beyond 
Moab,  and  owner  of  camels  in  herds,  and  horses  descended, 
they  say,  from  the  racers  of  the  first  Pharaoh — Sheik  Ode- 
rim  by  name  and  title.** 

Thus  Malluch  replied. 

The  driver  meanwhile  exerted  himself  to  quiet  the  four, 
but  without  avaiL  Bach  ineffectual  effort  excited  the  sheik 
the  more. 

^Abaddon  seize  himP  yeOed  the  patriarch,  shrilly, 
^Bun!  fly  I  do  you  hear,  my  children  r  The  question 
was  to  his  attenduits,  apparently  of  the  tribe,  **  Do  yon 
hear!  Th^  are  Desert 'bom«  like  yoursebes.  Catch 
ibem— quicK  f* 

The  plunging  of  the  animals  increased. 

**  Accurst  Roman  T  and  the  sheik  shook  his  fist  at  the 
driver.  **  Did  he  not  swear  he  could  drive  them — swear  it 
by  all  his  brood  of  bastard  Latin  gods  f  Nay,  haoids  off  me 
—off,  I  say !  They  should  run  swift  as  eagles,  and  with 
the  temper  of  hand-bred  lambs,  he  swore.  Cursed  be  he— 
cnrsed  the  mother  of  liars  who  calls  hiip  son  I  See  them, 
the  priceless  I  Let  him  touch  one  of  them  with  a  lash, 
and  ^ — ^the  rest  of  the  sentence  was  lost  in  a  furious  grind* 
ing  of  his  teeth.  ^  To  their  heads,  some  of  you,  and  speak 
them — a  word,  one  is  enough,  from  the  tent-song  your 
mothers  sang  yon.  Oh,  fool,  fool  that  I  was  to  put  trust 
inaBomanr 

Some  of  the  shrewder  of  the  old  man*s  friends  planted 
themselves  between  him  and  the  horses.  An  opportune 
failure  of  breath  on  his  part  helped  the  stratagem. 

Ben-Hur,  thinking  he  comprehended  the  sheik,  sympa- 
thized with  him.  Far  more  than  mere  pride  of  property- 
more  than  anxiety  for  the  result  of  the  race — in  his  view  it 
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was  within  the  possible  for  the  patriarchy  according  to  his 
habits  of  thooght  and  his  ideas  of  the  inestimable,  to  love 
sach  animals  with  a  tenderness  akin  to  the  most  sensitiye 
passior. 

They  were  all  bright  bays,  nnrootted,  perfectly  matched, 
and  8  >  proportioned  as  to  seem  less  than  they  really  were. 
Delirate  ears  pointed  small  heads ;  the  faces  were  broad  and 
fall  oetween  the  eyes ;  the  nostrils  in  expansion  disclosed 
membrane  so  deeply  red  as  to  suggest  the  flashing  of  flame ; 
th(  necks  were  arches,  overlaid  with  fine  mane  so  abon- 
dant  as  to  drape  the  shoulders  and  breast,  while  m  happy 
consonance  the  forelocks  were  like  ravellings  of  silken  veils ; 
between  the  knees  and  the  fetlocks  the  legs  were  flat  as  an 
open  hand,  but  above  the  knees  they  were  rounded  with 
mighty  muscles,  needful  to  upbear  the  shapely  close-knit 
bodies ;  the  hoofs  were  like  cups  of  polished  agate ;  and  in 
rearing  and  plunging  they  whipped  the  air,  and  sometimes 
the  earth,  with  tails  glossy-black  and  thick  and  long.  The 
sheik  spoke  of  them  as  the  priceless,  and  it  was  a  good  say- 
ing. 

in  this  second  and  closer  look  at  the  horses,  Ben-Hur 
read  the  story  of  their  relation  to  their  master.  They  had 
grown  up  under  his  eyes,  objects  of  his  special  care  in  the 
day,  his  visions  of  pride  in  the  night,  with  his  family  at 
home  in  the  black  tent  out  on  the  shadeless  bosom  of  the 
desert,  as  his  children  beloved.  That  they  might  win  him 
a  triumph  over  the  haughty  and  hated  Roman,  the  old  man 
had  brought  his  loves  to  the  city,  never  doubting  they  would 
win,  if  only  he  could  find  a  trusty  expert  to  toke  them  in 
hand ;  not  merelv  one  wilii  skill,  but  of  a  spirit  which  their 
spirits  would  acknowledge.  Unlike  the  colder  people  of 
the  West,  he  could  not  protest  the  driver^s  inability,  and 
dismiss  him  civilly ;  an  Arab  and  a  sheik,  he  had  to  explode, 
and  rive  the  air  about  him  with  clamor. 

Before  the  patriarch  was  done  with  his  expletives,  a  dozen 
hands  were  at  the  bits  of  the  horses,  and  their  quiet  assured* 
About  that  time,  another  chariot  appeared  upon  the  track; 
and,  unlike  the  others,  driver,  vehicle,  and  racers  were  pre- 
cisely as  they  would  be  presented  in  the  Circus  the  day  of 
final  trial.    For  a  reason  which  will  presently  be  more  ap- 
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parent,  it  is  desirable  now  to  give  this  turnout  plainly  to 
the  reader. 

There  should  be  no  difiSculty  in  understanding  the  car* 
riage  known  to  us  all  as  the  chariot  of  classical  renown. 
One  has  but  to  picture  to  himself  a  dray  with  low  wheels 
and  broad  axle,  surmounted  by  a  box  open  at  the  tail-end. 
Such  was  the  primitive  pattern.  Artistic  genius  came  along 
in  time,  and,  touching  the  rude  machine,  raised  it  into  a 
thin^  of  beauty — that,  for  instance,  in  which  Aurora,  riding 
in  advance  of  the  dawn,  is  given  to  our  fancy. 

The  jockevs  of  the  ancients,  quite  as  shrewd  and  ambi- 
tious as  their^uccessors  of  the  present,  called  their  humblest 
turnout  a  tufo^  and  their  best  in  grade  a/our  ;  in  the  latter^ 
they  contested  the  Olympics  and  the  other  festal  shows 
founded  in  imitation  of  them. 

The  same  sharp  gamesters  preferred  to  put  their  horses 
to  the  chariot  all  abreast ;  and  for  distinction  they  termed 
the  two  next  the  pole  yoke^teedsy  and  those  on  the  riffht 
and  left  outside  troM^mates.  It  was  their  judgment,  also, 
that,  by  allowing  the  fullest  freedom  of  action,  uie  greatest 
speed  was  attainable ;  accordingly,  the  harness  resorted  to 
was  peculiarly  simple  ;  in  fact,  uiere  was  nothing  of  it  save 
a  collar  round  the  animal's  neck,  and  a  trace  fixed  to  the 
collar,  unless  the  lines  and  a  halter  fall  within  the  term. 
Wanting  to  hitch  up,  the  masters  pinned  a  narrow  wooden 
yoke,  or  cross-tree,  near  the  end  of  the  pole,  and,  by  straps 
passed  through  rings  at  the  end  of  the  yoke,  buckled  the 
latter  to  the  collar.  The  traces  of  the  yokensteeds  they 
hitched  to  the  axle ;  those  of  the  trace-mates  to  the  top  rim 
of  the  chariot-bed.  There  remained  then  but  the  adjust- 
ment of  the  lines,  which,  judged  by  the  modem  devices,  was 
not  the  least  curious  part  of  the  method.  For  this  tiiere 
was  a  Urge  ring  at  the  forward  extremity  of  the  pole ;  se- 
curing the  ends  to  that  ring  first,  they  parted  the  lines  so 
as  to  give  one  to  each  horse,  and  proceeded  to  pass  them  to 
the  driver,  slipping  them  separately  through  rings  on  the 
inner  side  of  the  £dters  at  tne  mouth. 

With  this  plain  generalization  in  mind«  all  further  de- 
sirable knowledge  upon  the  subject  can  be  had  by  follow- 
ing the  incidents  of  the  scene  occurring. 
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The  other  contestants  had  been  recewed  in  silence ;  fha 
last  comer  was  more  fortunate.  AVhile  moving  towardis  the 
stand  from  which  we  are  viewing  the  scene,  his  progress 
was  signalized  by  loud  demonstrations,  by  clapping  of  hands 
and  cheers,  the  effect  of  which  was  to  centre  attention  upon 
him  exclusively.  His  yoke-steeds,  it  was  observed,  were 
black,  while  the  trace-mates  were  snow-white.  In  conf  ormi* 
ty  to  the  exacting  canons  of  Roman  taste,  they  had  all  four 
been  mutilated ;  that  is  to  say,  their  tails  had  been  clipped, 
and,  to  complete  the  barbarity,  their  shorn  manes  were 
divided  into  knots  tied  with  flaring  red  and  yellow  rib' 
bons. 

In  advancing,  the  stranger  at  length  reached  a  point 
where  the  chariot  came  into  view«  from  the  stand,  and  its 
appearance  would  of  itself  have  justified  the  shouting.  The 
wheels  were  very  marvels  of  construction.  Stout  bands  of 
burnished  bronze  reinforced  the  hubs,  otherwise  very  light; 
the  spokes  were  sections  of  ivoir  tusks,  set  in  with  the  nat* 
oral  curve  outward  to  perfect  the  dishing,  considered  im« 
portant  then  as  now ;  bronze  tires  held  the  fellies,  which 
were  of  shining  ebonv.  The  axle,  in  keeping  with  the 
wheels,  was  tipped  with  heads  of  snarling  tigers  done  in 
brass,  and  the  bed  was  woven  of  willow  wands  gilded  with 
gold. 

The  coming  of  the  beautiful  horses  and  resplendent 
chariot  drew  Ben-Hur  to  look  at  the  driver  with  increased 
interest. 

Who  was  he  ? 

When  Ben-Hur  asked  himself  the  question  first,  he  could 
not  see  the  man's  face,  or  even  his  full  figure ;  yet  the  air 
and  manner  were  familiar,  and  pricked  him  keenly  with  a 
reminder  of  a  period  long  gone. 

Who  could  it  be  ? 

Nearer  now,  and  the  horses  approaching  at  a  trot.  From 
the  shouting  and  the  gorgeousness  of  the  turnout,  it  was 
thought  he  might  be  some  official  favorite  or  famous  prince. 
Such  an  appearance  was  not  inconsistent  with  exalted  rank. 
Kings  often  struggled  for  the  crown  of  leaves  which  was 
the  prize  of  victory.  Nero  and  Commodus,  it  will  be  re- 
membered, devoted  themselves  to  the  chariot    Ben-Hur 
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arose  and  forced  a  passage  down  nearly  to  the  railing  in 
front  of  the  lower  seat  of  the  stand.  BIb  face  was  earnest, 
his  manner  eager. 

And  directly  the  whole  person  of  the  driver  was  in  view. 
A  companion  rode  with  him,  in  classic  description  a  Myrti- 
1ns,  permitted  men  of  high  estate  indulging  their  passion 
for  the  race-course*  Ben-Hur  could  see  only  the  driver, 
standing  erect  in  the  chariot,  with  the  reins  passed  several 
times  round  his  body — a  handsome  figure,  scantily  covered 
by  a  tunic  of  light-red  cloth ;  in  the  right  hand  a  whip ;  in 
the  other,  the  arm  raised  and  lightly  extended,  the  four 
lines.  The  pose  was  exceedingly  graceful  and  animated. 
The  cheers  and  clapping  of  hands  were  received  with 
statuesque  indifference.  Sen-Hur  stood  transfixed — ^his  in- 
stinct and  memory  had  served  him  faithfully — the  driver 
was  Messdku 

By  the  selection  of  horses,  the  magnificence  of  the  chariot» 
the  attitude,  and  display  of  person — ^abo ve  all,  by  the  expres- 
sion of  the  cold^  sharp,  eagle  features,  imperialized  in  his 
countrymen  by  sway  of  the  world  through  so  many  genera- 
tions, !Ben-Hur  knew  Messala  unchanged,  as  haughty,  confi* 
dent,  and  audacious  as  ever,  the  same  in  ambition,  cynicism^ 
and  mocking  insoucia'nce. 


CHAPTER  Vm. 

As  Ben-Hur  descended  the  steps  of  the  stand,  an  Arab 
arose  upon  the  last  one  at  the  foot,  and  cried  out, 

<<  Men  of  the  East  and  West — ^hearken  I  The  good  Sheik 
Bderim  giveth  greeting.  With  four  horses,  sons  of  the 
favorites  of  Solomon  the  Wise,  he  hath  come  up  against  the 
best.  Needs  he  most  a  mighty  man  to  drive  theuL  Who^ 
so  will  take  them  to  his  satisfaction,  to  him  he  promiseth 
enrichment  forever.  Here — ^there — in  the  city  and  in  the 
Circuses,  and  wherever  the  strong  most  do  congregate,  tell 
ye  this  his  ofEer.  So  sailh  my  master.  Sheik  Bderim  the 
Generous." 

The  proclamation  awakened  a  great  buas  among  the 
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people  nnder  the  awning.  By  night  it  would  be  repeated 
and  discussed  in  all  the  sporting  circles  of  AntiocK  Ben* 
Hot,  hearing  it,  stopped  and  looked  hesitatingly  from  the 
herald  to  the  sheik.  Maliuch  thought  he  was  about  to  ac- 
cept the  offer,  but  was  relieved  when  he  presently  turned  to 
him,  and  asked,  ^  Gk>od  Maliuch,  where  to  now  f" 

The  worthy  replied,  with  a  laugh,  *<  Would  you  liken 
yourself  to  others  visiting  the  Orove  for  the  first  time,  you 
will  straightway  to  hear  your  fortune  told." 

'<  My  fortune,  said  you  f  Though  the  suggestion  has  in 
it  a  flavor  of  unbelief,  let  us  to  the  goddess  at  once." 

^  Nay,  son  of  Arrius,  these  ApoUonians  have  a  better  trick 
than  tmtt.  Instead  of  speech  with  a  Pythia  or  a  Sibyl,  they 
wUl  sell  you  a  plain  papyrus  leaf,  hardly  dry  from  the  stalk, 
and  bid  you  dip  it  in  tne  water  of  a  certain  fountain,  when 
it  will  show  you  a  verse  in  which  you  may  hear  of  your  fut- 
ure-" 

The  glow  of  interest  departed  from  Ben-Bur's  face. 

**  There  are  people  who  have  no  need  to  vex  ttiemselveB 
about  their  future,^'  he  said,  gloomily. 

^  Then  you  prefer  to  go  to  the  temples!" 

^  The  temples  are  Greek,  are  they  not  f 

^They  call  them  Greek." 

^The  Hellenes  were  masters  of  the  beautiful  in  art;  but 
in  architecture  they  sacrificed  variety  to  unbending  beauty. 
Their  temples  are  all  alike.    How  call  you  the  fountain  r* 

"Castalia." 

<«OhIithasreputethroughouttheworld.  Let  us  thither.** 

Maliuch  kept  watch  on  his  companion  as  they  went,  and 
saw  that  for  tne  moment  at  least  Ids  good  spirits  were  ou^ 
To  the  people  passing  he  gave  no  attention ;  over  the  won- 
ders they  came  upon  there  were  no  exclamations ;  silently, 
.  even  sullenly,  he  Kept  a  slow  pace. 

The  truth  was,  the  sight  of  Messala  had  set  Ben-Hur  to 
thinking.  It  seemed  scarce  an  hour  ago  that  the  strong 
hands  had  torn  him  from  his  mother,  scarce  an  hour  as  o  that 
the  Roman  had  put  seal  upon  the  gates  of  his  father's  nousQ. 
He  recounted  how,  in  the  hopeless  miseir  of  the  life — it 
such  it  might  be  called — ^in  the  galleys,  he  had  had  little  else 
to  do,  aside  from  labor,  than  £eam  dreams  of  vengeancoi 
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in  an  of  wbich  Mesaala  was  the  principal  There  miffht  be^ 
he  us^d  to  say  to  himself,  escape  for  Gratns,  bat  for  Mesaala 
— ^never  I  Aiid  to  strengthen  and  harden  his  resolntion,  he 
was  accastomed  to  repeat  over  and  over,  Who  pointed  as 
ont  to  the  persecutors  t  And  when  I  begged  bun  for  help 
— ^not  for  myself — ^who  mocked  me,  and  went  away  laugh- 
ing f  And  always  the  dream  had  the  same  ending.  The 
day  I  meet  him,  help  me,  thou  good  God  of  my  people  I — 
help  me  to  some  fitting  special  vengeance  I 

And  new  the  meeting  was  at  hand. 

Perhaps,  if  he  had  found  Messala  poor  and  suffering,  Ben- 
Hur^s  feeling  had  been  different ;  but  it  was  not  so.  He 
found  him  more  than  prosperous ;  in  tiie  prosperity  there 
was  a  dash  and  glitter — gleam  of  sun  on  giit  of  gold* 

So  it  happened  that  what  Malluch  accounted  a  passing 
loss  of  spirit  was  pondering  when  the  meeting  should  be, 
and  in  wnat  manner  he  cotdd  make  it  most  memorable. 

They  turned  after  a  while  into  an  avenue  of  oaks,  where 
the  people  were  going  and  coming  in  groups ;  footmen  here, 
and  horsemen ;  ^ere  women  in  utters  borne  by  slaves ;  and 
now  and  then  chariots  rolled  by  thunderously. 

At  the  end  of  the  avenue  the  road,  by  an  easy  grade,  de- 


scended into  a  lowland,  where,  on  the  ru^ht  band,  there 
was  a  precipitous  facini^  of  gray  rock,  and  on  the  left  an 
open  meadow  of  vemd  freshness.  Then  they  came  in 
view  of  the  famous  Fountain  of  Castalia. 

Edging  through  a  company  assembled  at  the  point,  Ben- 
fiur  beheld  a  jet  of  sweet  water  pouring  from  tne  crest  of 
a  stone  into  a  basin  of  bkck  marble,  where,  after  much 
boiling  and  foaming,  it  disappeared  as  through  a  funneL 

By  the  basin,  under  a  small  portico  cut  in  uie  solid  wall, 
sat  a  priest,  old,  bearded,  wrinkled,  cowled — ^never  being 
more  perfectly  eremitish.  From  the  manner  of  the  people 
present,  hardly  might  one  say  which  was  the  attraction,  the 
fountain,  forever  sparkling,  or  the  priest,  forever  there. 
He  heard,  saw,  was  seen,  but  never  spoke.  Occasionally  a 
visitor  extended  a  hand  to  him  with  a  coin  in  it  With  a 
canning  twinkle  of  the  eves,  he  took  the  money,  and  gave 
theparty  in  exchange  a  leaf  of  papyrus. 

llie  receiver  made  haste  to  plunge  the  papyrus  into  the 
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basin  \  then,  holding  the  dripping  leaf  in  the  sanlight,  he 
would  be  rewarded  with  a  versified  inscription  upon  its. 
face ;  and  the  fame  of  the  fountain  seldom  suffered  loss 
by  poverty  of  merit  in  the  poetry.  Before  Ben-Hur  could 
test  the  oracle,  some  other  visitors  were  seen  approaching 
across  the  meadow,  and  their  appearance  piqued  the  curi- 
osity of  the  company,  his  not  less  than  theirs. 

He  saw  first  a  camel,  very  tall  and  very  white,  m  iead- 
ipg  of  a  driver  on  horseback.  A  houdah  on  the  animal, 
besides  being  unusually  large,  was  of  crimson  and  gold. 
Two  other  horsemen  followed  the  camel  with  tall  spears  in 
hand. 

*^  What  a  wonderful  camel  1"  said  one  of  the  company* 

<*  A  prince  from  afar,"  another  one  suggested. 

**  More  likely  a  king." 

*'  If  he  were  on  an  elephant,  I  would  say  he  was  a  king.** 

A  third  man  had  a  very  different  opinion. 

"  A  camel — ^and  a  white  camel  I"  he  said,  authoritatively* 
"  By  Apollo,  friends,  they  who  come  yonder — ^you  can  see 
there  are  two  of  them — are  neither  kings  nor  princes ;  they 
are  women !" 

In  the  midst  of  the  dispute  the  strangers  arrived. 

The  camel  seen  at  hand  did  not  belie  his  appearance 
afar.  A  taller,  statelier  brute  of  his  kind  no  traveller  at 
the  fountain,  though  from  the  remotest  parts,  had  ever  be- 
held. Such  great  black  eyes  I  such  exceedingly  fine  white 
hair  I  feet  so  contractile  when  raised,  so  soundless  in  plant- 
ing, so  broad  when  set ! — ^nobody  had  ever  seen  the  peer 
"^  of  this  camel.  And  how  well  he  became  his  housing  of 
silk,  and  all  its  frippery  of  gold  in  fringe  and  gold  in  ta&- 
sel  1  The  tinkling  of  silver  bells  went  before  him,  and  he 
moved  lightly,  as  if  unknowing  of  his  burden. 

But  who  were  the  man  and  woman  under  the  houdab  f 

Every  eye  saluted  them  with  the  inquiry. 

If  the  former  were  a  prince  or  a  king,  the  philosophers 
of  the  crowd  might  not  deny  the  impartiality  of  Time. 
When  they  saw  the  thin,  shrunken  face  buried  under  an 
immense  turban,  the  skin  of  the  hue  of  a  mummy,  making 
it  impossible  to  form  an  idea  of  his  nationality,  they  were 
pleased  to  think  the  limit  of  life  was  for  the  great  as  well 
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as  the  small.  They  saw  about  his  person  nothing  so  envi^ 
able  as  the  shawl  which  draped  him. 

The  woman  was  seated  in  the  manner  of  the  East,  amidst 
veils  and  laces  of  surpassing  fineness.  Above  her  elbows 
she  wore  armlets  fashioned  like  coiled  asps,  and  hnked  to 
bracelets  at  the  wrists  by  strands  of  gold ;  otherwise  the 
arms  were  bare  and  of  singular  natural  grace,  complement- 
ed with  hands  ibodelled  daintily  as  a  child's.  One  of  the 
hands  rested  upon  the  side  of  the  carriage,  showing  ta- 
pered fingers  glittering  with  rings,  and  stamed  at  the  tips 
till  they  blushed  like  the  pink  of  mother-of-pearL  She 
wore  an  open  caul  upon  her  head,  sprinkled  with  beads  of 
coral,  and  strung  with  coin-pieces  called  sunlets,  some  of 
which  were  carried  across  her  forehead,  while  others  fell 
down  her  back,  half -smothered  in  the  mass  of  her  straight 
blue-black  hair,  of  iteelf  an  incomparable  ornament,  not 
needing  the  veil  which  covered  it,  except  as  a  protection 
against  sun  and  dust  From  her  elevated  seat  she  looked 
upon  the  people  calmly,  pleasantly,  and  apparently  so  in« 
tent  upon  studying  them  as  to  be  unconscious  of  the  in- 
terest she  herself  was  exciting ;  and,  what  was  unusual—* 
nay,  in  violent  contravention  of  the  custom  among  women 
pf  rank  in  public — she  looked  at  them  with  an  open  face. 

It  was  a  fair  face  to  see ;  quite  youthful ;  in  form,  oval ; 
complexion  not  white,  like  the  Greek ;  nor  brunet,  like  the 
Roman ;  nor  blond,  like  the  Gaul ;  but  rather  the  tinting  of 
the  sun  of  the  Upper  Nile  upon  a  skin  of  such  transpar- 
ency that  the  blood  shone  tl^ough  it  on  cheek  and  brow 
with  nigh  the  ruddiness  of  lamplight  The  eyes,  naturally 
large,  were  touched  along  the  lids  with  the  black  paint  im« 
memorial  throughout  the  East  The  lips  were  slightly 
parted,  disclosing,  through  their  scarlet  lake,  teeth  of  glis- 
tening whiteness.  To  albthese  excellences  of  countenance 
the  reader  is  finally  besought  to  superadd  the  air  derived 
from  the  pose  of  a  small  head,  classic  in  shape,  set  upon  a 
neck  long,  drooping,  and  graceful — ^the  air,  we  may  fancy, 
happily  described  by  the  word  queenly. 

As  if  satisfied  with  the  survey  of  people  and  locality, 
the  fair  creature  spoke  to  the  driver — ^an  Ethiopian  of  vast 
brawn,  naked  to  the  waist — ^who  led  the  camel  nearer  the 
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f oantain,  and  cansed  it  to  kneel ;  after  which  he  received 
from  her  hand  a  cap,  and  proceeded  to  fill  it  at  the  basin* 
That  instant  the  soond  of  wheels  and  the  trampling  of 
horses  in  rapid  motion  broke  the  silence  her  beauty  nad 
imposed,  and,  with  a  great  outcry,  the  bystanders  parted  in 
every  direction,  hurrying  to  get  away. 

*'  The  Roman  has  a  mind  to  ride  us  down«  Look  out !" 
Malluch  shouted  to  Ben-Hur,  setting  him  at  the  same  time 
an  example  of  hasty  flight 

The  latter  faced  to  the  direction  the  sounds  came  from, 
and  beheld  Messala  in  his  chariot  pushing  the  four  straight 
at  the  crowd.     This  time  the  view  was  near  and  distinct 

The  parting  of  the  company  uncovered  the  camel,  which 
might  have  been  more  agile  than  his  kind  generally ;  yet 
the  hoofs  were  almost  upon  him,  and  he  resting  with 
closed  eyes,  chewing  the  endless  cud  with  such  sense  of 
security  as  long  favoritism  may  be  supposed  to  have  bred 
in  him.  The  Ethiopian  wrung  his  hands  afraid.  In  the 
houdah,  the  old  man  moved  to  escape ;  but  he  was  hampered 
with  age,  and  could  not,  even  in  the  face  of  danger,  forget 
the  dignity  which  was  plainly  his  habit  It  was  too  late 
for  the  woman  to  save  herself.  Ben-Hur  stood  nearest 
them,  and  he  called  to  Messala, 

^  Hold  I    Look  where  thou  goest  I    Back,  back  t^ 

The  patrician  was  laughing  in  hearty  good-humor ;  and, 
seeing  there  was  but  one  chance  of  rescue,  Ben-Hur  stepped 
in,  and  caught  the  bits  of  the  left  yoke-steed  and  his  mate. 
"  Dog  of  a  Roman  I  Oarest  thou  so  little  for  life  ?"  he  cried, 
putting  forth  all  his  strength.  The  two  horses  reared,  and 
drew  the  others  round ;  the  tilting  of  the  pole  tilted  the 
chariot ;  Messala  barely  escaped  a  fall,  while  his  compla- 
cent Myrtilus  rolled  back  like  a  clod  to  the  ground.  See- 
ing the  peril  past,  all  the  bystanders  burst  into  derisive 
laughter. 

The  matchless  audacity  of  the  Roman  then  manifested 
itself.  Loosing  the  lines  from  his  bodv,  he  tossed  them  to 
one  side,  dismounted,  walked  round  the  camel,  looked  at 
Ben-Hur,  and  spoke  partly  to  the  old  man  and  partly  to  the 
woman. 

^  Pardon,  I  pray  you — I  pray  you  both.    I  am  Messalai" 
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lie  said ;  **  and,  by  the  old  Mother  of  the  earth,  I  swear  I 
did  not  8«$e  yon  or  your  camel  1  As  to  these  good  people 
— ^perhaps  I  trusted  too  much  to  my  skill  I  sought  a 
laugh  at  them — ^the  laogh  is  theirs.  Good  may  it  do 
themP  • 

The  «>od-natnred,  careless  look  and  gesture  he  threw  the 
bystanders  accorded  well  with  the  speecL  To  hear  what 
more  he  had  to  say,  they  became  quiet.  Assured  of  vic- 
tory oyer  the  body  of  the  offended,  he  signed  his  compan- 
ion to  take  the  chariot  to  a  safer  distance,  and  addressed 
himself  boldly  to  the  woman. 

''  Thoa  hast  interest  in  the  ffood  man  here,  whose  par- 
don, if  not  granted  now,  I  shall  seek  with  the  greater  dili- 
gence hereiSter ;  his  daughteri  I  should  say.'' 

She  made  him  no  reply. 

^  By  Pallas,  thou  art  beautiful !  Beware  ApoDo  mistake 
thee  not  for  his  lost  loye.  I  wonder  what  land  can  boast 
herself  thy  mother.  Turn  not  away.  A  truce  1  a  truce ! 
There  is  the  sun  of  India  in  thine  eyes ;  in  the  comers  of 
thy  mouth,  Egypt  hath  set  her  loyensigns.  Perpol  I  Turn 
not  to  that  slave,  fair  mistress,  before  proving  merciful  to 
this  one.    Tell  me  at  least  that  I  am  pardoned.'' 

At  this  point  she  broke  in  upon  him. 

**  Wilt  thou  come  here  f  she  asked,  smiling,  and  with 
gracious  bend  of  the  head  to  Ben-Hur. 

^  Take  the  cup  and  fill  it,  I  pray  thee,**  she  said  to  the 
latter.    «  My  father  is  thirsty.'^ 

**  I  am  thy  most  willing  servant  P 

Ben-Hur  turned  about  to  do  the  favor,  and  was  face  to 
face  with  MessaUu  Their  glances  met ;  the  Jew's  defiant ; 
the  Roman's  sparkling  with  humor. 

'^O  stranger,  beautiful  as  cruel  I"  Messala  said,  waving 
his  hand  to  her.  ^  If  Apollo  get  thee  not,  thou  shalt  see 
me  again.  Not  knowing  thy  country,  I  cannot  name  a  god 
to  commend  thee  to ;  so,  by  all  the  gods,  I  will  commend 
thee  to— myself  I" 

Seeing  the  Myrtilus  had  the  four  composed  and  ready, 
he  returned  to  the  chariot  Hie  woman  looked  after  him 
as  he  moved  away,  and  whatever  else  there  was  m  her  look, 
there  was  no  displeasure.    Ftresently  she  received  the  wa- 
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ter ;  her  father  drank ;  then  she  raised  the  cnp  to  her  lips^ 
and,  leaning  down,  gave  it  to  Ben-Hor ;  never  action  more 
graceful  and  gracious. 

*^  Keep  it.  we  pray  of  thee  I  It  is  full  of  blessings-Hdl 
thine  r 

Immediately  the  camel  was  aroused,  and  on  his  feety  and 
about  to  go,  when  the  old  man  called, 

"Stand  thou  here.** 

Ben-Hur  went  to  him  respectfully, 

"  Thou  hast  served  the  stranger  well  to-day.  There  is 
but  one  God.  In  his  holy  name  I  thank  thee.  I  am  Bal- 
thasar,  the  Egyptian.  In  the  Great  Orchard  of  Palms,  be- 
yond the  village  of  Daphne,  in  the  shade  of  the  palms, 
Sheik  Ilderim  the  Generous  abideth  in  his  tents,  and  we 
are  his  guests.  Seek  us  there.  Thou  shalt  have  welcome 
sweet  with  the  savor  of  the  grateful" 

Ben-Hur  was  left  in  wonder  at  the  old  man's  clear  voice 
and  reverend  manner.  As  he  gazed  after  the  two  depart* 
ing,  he  caught  sight  of  Messala  going  as  he  had  come,  joy- 
ous, indifferent,  and  with  a  mocking  laugh. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

As  a  rule,  there  is  no  surer  way  to  the  dislike  of  men 
than  to  behave  well  where  they  have  behaved  badly.  In 
this  instance,  happily,  Malluch  was  an  exception  to  the  rule. 
The  affair  he  had  just  witnessed  raised  Ben-Hur  in  his  es* 
timation,  since  he  could  not  deny  him  courage  and  ad- 
dress ;  could  he  now  get  some  insight  into  the  young  man's 
history,  the  results  of  the  day  would  not  be  all  unprofita* 
ble  to  good  master  Simonides. 

On  the  latter  point,  referring  to  what  he  had  as  yet 
learned,  two  facts  comprehended  it  all — ^the  subject  of  his 
investigation  was  a  Jew,  and  the  adopted  son  of  a  famous 
Roman.  Another  conclusion  which  might  be  of  import- 
ance was  beginning  to  formulate  itself  in  the  shrewd  mind 
of  the  emissary ;  between  Messala  and  the  son  of  the  duurn- 
vir  there  was^  connection  of  some  kind.  But  what  watf 
it  t — and  how  could  it  be  reduced  to  assurance  ?    With  al) 
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Ids  sounding,  the  ways  and  means  of  solution  were  not 
at  call  In  tiie  heat  of  the  perplexity,  Ben-Hur  himself 
came  to  his  help.  He  laid  nis  hand  on  Malluch's  ai*m 
and  drew  him  out  of  the  crowd,  which  was  already  going 
back  to  its  interest  in  the  gray  old  priest  and  the  mystic 
fountain. 

**  Good  Malluchy^  he  said,  stopping,  ^  may  a  man  forget 
his  mother!'* 

The  question  was  abrupt  and  without  direction,  and 
therefore  of  the  kind  which  leaves  the  person  addressed 
in  a  state  of  confusion.  Malluoh  looked  into  Ben-Hur's 
face  for  a  hint  of  meaning,  but  saw,  instead,  two  bright- 
red  spots,  one  on  each  cheek,  and  in  his  eyes  traces  of  what 
might  have  been  repressed  tears;  then  he  answered,  me- 
ch^ically,  "NoP  adding,  with  fervor,  ♦♦never;"  and  a 
moment  after,  when  he  began  to  recover  himself,  ♦♦  If  he  is 
an  Israelite,  never  T*  And  when  at  length  he  was  com- 
pletely recovered — "  My  first  lesson  in  the  synagogue  was 
the  Shema ;  my  next  was  the  saying  of  the  son  of  8irach» 
*  Honor  thy  father  with  thy  whole  soul,  and  forget  not  thb 
sorrows  of  thy  mother.' " 

The  red  spots  on  Ben-Hur's  face  deepened* 

^The  words  bring  my  chilohood  back  again;  and,  Mat- 
Inch,  they  prove  you  a  genuine  Jew,  I  beUeve  I  can  trust 
you.*' 

Ben-Hur  let  go  the  arm  he  was  holding,  and  caught  the 
folds  of  the  gown  covering  his  own  breast,  and  pressed 
them  close,  as  if  to  smother  a  pdn,  or  a  feeling  there  as 
sharp  as  a  pain. 

^My  father,"  he  said,  ^  bore  a  good  name,  and  was  not 
without  honor  in  Jerusalem,  where  he  dwelt  My  mother, 
at  his  death,  was  in  the  prime  of  womanhood ;  and  it  is  not 
enough  to  say  of  her  she  was  good  and  beautiful :  in  her 
tongue  was  tne  law  of  kmdness,  and  her  works  were  the 

(raise  of  all  in  the  gates,  and  she  raniled  at  days  to  come, 
had  a  little  sister,  and  she  and  I  were  the  family,  and  we 
were  so  happy  that  I,  at  least,  have  never  seen  harm  in  tbo 
saying  of  the  old  rabbi,  *  Grod  could  not  be  everywhere,  and, 
therefore,  he  made  mothers.'  One  day  an  accident  hap- 
pened to  a  Boman  in  authority  as  he  was  riding  past  our 
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honse  at  the  head  of  a  cohort ;  the  legionaries  burst  the 
gate  and  mshed  in  and  seized  ns.  I  have  not  seen  my 
mother  or  sister  since.  I  cannot  say  they  are  dead  or  living. 
I  do  not  know  what  became  of  them.  Bnt,  Mallnch,  tSe 
man  in  the  chariot  yonder  was  present  at  the  separation ; 
he  gave  ns  over  to  the  captors ;  he  heard  my  mother's  prayer 
for  her  children,  and  he  laughed  when  tney  dragged  her 
away.  Hardly  may  one  say  which  graves  deepest  in  mem- 
ory, love  or  hate.  .  To-day  I  knew  him  afar — and,  Mal- 
Inch— '^ 

He  caught  the  listener's  arm  again. 

^And,  Mallnch,  he  knows  and  takes  with  him  now  the 
secret  I  wonld  give  my  life  for:  he  coold  tell  if  she  lives, 
and  where  she  is,  and  her  condition;  if  she — ^no,  thei^ — 
mnch  sorrow  has  made  the  two  as  one — if  they  are  dead, 
he  could  tell  where  they  died,  and  of  what,  and  where  their 
bones  await  my  finding/' 

**  And  will  he  not  P' 

•^No.'^ 

<*Whyr 

^I  am  a  Jew,  and  he  is  a  Bomau. 

^Bnt  Romans  have  tongues,  and  Jews,  though  ever  so 
despised,  have  methods  to  beguile  them.'' 

**For  such  as  he?  No;  and,  besides,  the  secret  is  one 
of  state.  All  my  father's  property  was  confiscated  and 
divided." 

Malluch  nodded  his  head  slowly,  much  as  to  admit  the 
argument;  then  he  asked  anew,  ^^Did  he  not  recognize 
your 

**'  He  could  not  I  was  sent  to  death  in  life,  and  have 
been  long  since  accounted  of  the  dead." 

^  I  wonder  you  did  not  strike  him,"  said  Malluch,  yield- 
ing to  a  touch  of  passion. 

**  That  would  have  been  to  put  him  past  serving  me  for- 
ever. I  would  have  had  to  kill  him,  and  Death,  you  know, 
keeps  secrets  better  even  than  a  guilty  Roman." 

The  man  who,  with  so  much  to  avenge,  could  so  calmly 
put  such  an  opportnmty  aside  must  be  confident  of  his 
future  or  have  ready  some  better  design,  and  Bfalluch's 
interest  changed  witii  the  thought:  it  ceased  to  be  that 
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of  an  emissary  in  duty  bound  to  another.  Ben-Hor  mm 
actually  asserting  a  claim  upon  him  for  his  own  sake.  In 
other  words,  M^uch  was  preparing  to  serve  him  with 
good  heart  and  from  downright  admiration. 

After  brief  pause,  Ben-Hur  resumed  speaking. 

**  I  would  not  take  his  life,  good  Malluch ;  against  that 
extreme  the  possession  of  the  secret  is  for  the  present,  at 
least,  his  safeffuard ;  yet  I  may  punish  him,  and  so  yon 
give  me  help,  1  will  tiy.** 

**  He  is  a  Roman,*'  said  Malluch,  without  hesitation ; 
<<and  I  am  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  I  will  help  you«  If 
you  choose,  put  me  under  oath — ^nnder  the  most  solemn 
oath.'' 

'*  Give  me  your  hand,  that  will  suffice.'' 

As  their  hands  fell  apart,  Ben-Hur  said,  with  Bfffatened 
feeling,  '^That  I  would  charge  you  with  is  not  difficulti 
good  friend ;  neither  is  it  dreadful  to  conscience.  Let  us 
move  on." 

They  took  the  road  which  led  to  the  right  across  the 
meadow  spoken  of  in  the  description  of  the  coming  to  tha 
fountain.    Ben-Hur  was  the  first  to  break  the  silence. 

^<  Do  you  know  Sheik  Uderim  the  Generous  f '  m 

"Yes." 

*<  Where  is  his  Orchard  of  Palms  f  or,  rather,  Malluch, 
how  far  is  it  beyond  the  village  of  Daphne  ?" 

MaJluch  was  touched  by  a  doubt;  he  recalled  the  pretti- 
ness  of  the  favor  shown  mm  by  the  woman  at  the  fountain, 
and  wondAd  if  he  who  had  the  sorrows  of  a  mother  in 
mind  was  aoout  to  forget  them  for  a  lure  of  love ;  yet  he 
replied,  *^  The  Orchard  of  Palms  lies  beyond  the  village 
two  hours  by  horse,  and  one  by  a  swift  cameL" 

**  Thank  you ;  and  to  your  knowledge  once  more.  Have 
the  games  of  which  you  told  me  been  widely  pubHshedf 
and  when  will  they  take  place  f ' 

The  questions  were  suggestive ;  and  if  they  did  not  re- 
store Malluch  his  confidence,  they  at  least  stimulated  his 
curiosity. 

**  Oh  yes,  they  will  be  of  ample  splendor.  The  prefect 
is  rich,  and  could  afford  to  lose  his  place;  yet,  as  is  the 
way  with  successful  men,  his  love  of  riches  is  nowise  dimin* 
15 
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ished ;  and  to  gain  a  friend  at  conrty  if  nothing  more,  bo 
most  make  ado  for  the  Consul  MazentinSy  who  is  coniing 
hither  to  make  final  preparations  for  a  campaign  against 
the  Parthians.  The  money  there  is  in  the  preparations 
the  citizens  of  Antioch  know  from  experience;  so  they 
have  had  permission  to  join  the  prefect  in  the  honors 
intended  for  the  great  man.  A  month  ago  heralds  went 
to  the  f  oar  quarters  toproclaim  the  opening  of  the  Circus 
for  tlie  celebration*  The  name  of  the  prefect  would  be  of 
itself  good  guarantee  of  yariety  and  magnificence,  par- 
ticularly throughout  the  East;  but  when  to  his  promises 
Antiocn  joins  hers,  all  the  islands  and  the  cities  by  the 
sea  stand  assured  of  the  extraordinary,  and  will  be  here 
in  person  or  by  their  most  famous  professionals.  The  fees 
offered  are  royaL" 

<<  And  the  Circus — ^I  haye  heard  it  is  second  only  to  the 
Maximus.'' 

'<  At  Bome,  you  mean.  Well,  ours  seats  two  hundred 
thousand  people,  yours  seats  seyenty-fiye  thousand  more ; 
yours  is  of  marble,  so  is  ours ;  in  arrangement  they  are 
exactly  the  same." 

'*  Are  the  rules  the  same  f 

Malluch  smiled. 

*<If  Antioch  dared  be  original,  squ  of  Arrius,  Borne 
would  not  be  the  mistress  she  is.  The  laws  of  the  Circus 
Maximus  goyem  except  in  one  particular:  there  but  four 
chariots  may  start  at  once,  here  all  start  without  reference 
to  number." 

'<  That  is  the  practice  of  the  Greeks,"  said  Ben-Hur. 

<<  Yes,  Antioch  is  more  Greek  than  Roman." 

**  So  then,  Malluch,  I  may  choose  my  own  chariot  f* 

*^  Your  own  chariot  and  horses.  There  is  no  restriction 
opon  either." 

While  replying,  Malluch  obseryed  the  thoughtful  look 
on  Ben-Hurs  face  giye  place  to  one  of  satisfaction. 

**  One  thing  more  now,  O  Malluch.  When  will  the  cele- 
bration be?" 

"  Ah  1  your  pardon,"  the  other  answered.  "  To-morrow 
—end  the  next  day,"  he  said,  counting  aloud,  'Uhen,  to 
Qieak  in  the  Soman  style,  if  the  seargods  be  propitious. 
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the  consol  arriyea.  Tes,  the  sixth  day  from  ihis  we  have 
the  games.'* 

«*The  time  is  short,  Mallach,  bat  it  is  enough.**  The 
last  words  were  spoken  decisiyely.  '*  By  the  prophets  of 
our  old  Israeli  I  will  take  to  the  reins  again.  Stay  I  a 
condition;  is  there  assnrance  that  Messala  will  be  a  com- 
petitor f* 

Mallnch  saw  now  the  plan,  and  all  its  opportunities  for 
the  hmniliation  of  the  Boman ;  and  he  had  not  been  tme 
descendant  of  Jacob  if,  with  all  his  interest  wakened,  he 
had  not  mshed  to  a  consideration  of  the  chances.  His 
yoice  actnally  trembled  as  he  said,  "Haye  yon  the  prac- 
ticeT 

^  Fear  not,  my  friend.  The  winners  in  the  Circns  Max- 
imns  haye  held  their  crowns  these  three  years  at  my  wilL 
Ask  them — ask  the  best  of  them — and  they  will  tell  you 
so.  In  the  last  great  games  the  emperor  lumself  offered 
me  his  patronage  if  I  would  take  his  horses  in  hand  and 
mn  them  against  the  entries  of  the  world*** 

"But  you  did  not r 

Malluch  spoke  eagerly. 

«*  I — I  am  a  Jew '•— Ben-Hur  seemed  shrinking  within 
himself  as  he  spoke — "  and,  though  I  wear  a  Boman  name, 
I  dared  not  do  professionally  a  thing  to  suUy  my  father's 
name  in  the  cloisters  and  courts  of  the  Temple.  In  the 
palsestrffi  I  could  indulge  practice  which,  if  followed  into 
the  Circus,  would  become  an  abomination ;  and  if  I  take 
to  the  course  here,  Malluch,  I  swear  it  wiU  not  be  for  the 
priae  or  the  winner's  fee." 

**  Hold — swear  not  so  I'*  cried  Malluch.  "  The  fee  is  ten 
thousand  sestertii — a  fortune  for  life  I" 

"  Not  for  me,  though  the  prefect  trebled  it  fifty  times. 
Better  than  that^  better  than  aU  the  imperial  reyenues  from 
the  first  year  of  the  first  Ciesar — ^I  will  make  this  race  to 
humble  my  enemy.    Vengeance  is  permitted  by  the  law.'* 

Malluch  smiled  and  nodded  as  if  saying,  "  Kight,  right 
— trust  me  a  Jew  to  understand  a  Jew." 

'^The  Messala  will  driye,"  he  said,  directly.  <<He  is 
committed  to  the  race  in  many  ways — ^by  publication  in 
the  streets,  and  in  the  baths  and  theatres,  tne  palace  and 
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barracks ;  and,  to  fix  him  past  retreat,  his  name  is  on  the 
tablets  of  every  young  spendthrift  in  Antioch.** 

"  In  wager,  Malluch  V^ 

"  Yes,  in  wager ;  and  every  day  he  comes  ostentadonsly 
to  practise,  as  yon  saw  him.'' 

**  Ah !  and  that  is  the  chariot,  and  those  the  horses,  with 
which  he  will  make  the  race  f  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mal« 
luch  1  You  have  served  me  well  abready.  I  am  satisfied. 
Now  be  my  guide  to  the  Orchard  of  Pahns,  and  give  me 
introduction  to  Sheik  Uderim  the  Generous." 

"When?" 

^  To-day.    His  horses  may  be  engaged  to-morrow.'' 

"You  like  them,  then r 

Ben-Hur  answered  with  animation, 

"  I  saw  them  from  the  stand  an  instant  only,  for  Hessahi 
then  drove  up,  and  I  might  not  look  at  anything  else ;  yet 
I  recognized  them  as  of  the  blood  which  is  the  wonder  as 
well  as  the  glory  of  the  deserts.  I  never  saw  the  kind  be» 
fore,  except  in  the  stables  of  C»sar;  but  once  seen,  they 
are  always  to  be  known.  To-morrow,  upon  meeting,  I  will 
know  you,  Malluch,  though- you  do  not  so  much  as  salute 
me ;  I  will  know  you  by  your  face,  by  your  form,  by  you* 
manner;  and  by  the  same  si^ns  I  will  know  them, and  with 
the  same  certainty.  If  all  that  is  said  of  them  be  true,  and 
I  cam  hrmft  their  spirit  under  control  of  mine,  I  can — ^ 

"Win  the  sestertii  I"  said  Malluch,  laughing. 

"  No,"  answered  Ben-Hur,  as  quickly.  "  I  will  do  what 
better  becomes  a  man  bom  to  tne  heritage  of  Jacob— I 
will  humble  mine  enemy  in  a  most  public  place.  But,"  he 
added,  impatiently,  "  we  are  losing  time.  How  can  we 
most  quickly  reacn  the  tents  of  the  sheik!" 

Malluch  took  a  moment  for  refiection. 

"  It  is  best  we  ^o  straight  to  the  vilhige,  which  is  fortu- 
nately near  by ;  if  two  swift  camels  are  to  be  had  for  hire 
there,  we  will  be  on  the  road  but  an  hour." 

"  I^t  us  about  it,  then." 

The  village  was  an  assemblage  of  |^alaces  in  beautifol 
gardens,  interspersed  with  khans  of  prmcely  sort  Drom* 
edaries  were  happily  secured,  and  upon  them  the  joumej 
to  the  famous  Orchard  of  Palms  was  begun. 
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CHAPTER  i 

Bbtohd  the  village  the  country  was  andQlatiii|^  and  cul- 
tivated ;  in  f acty  it  was  the  garden-land  of  Antiocb,  with 
not  a  foot  lost  to  labor.  The  steep  faces  of  the  hills  were 
terraced;  even  the  hedges  were  brighter  of  the  trailing 
vines  which,  besides  the  lure  of  shade,  offered  passers-by 
sweet  promises  of  wine  to  come,  and  grapes  in  clustered 
pnrple  ripeness.  Over  melon-patches,  and  through  apricot 
and  fig-tree  groves,  and  groves  of  oranges  and  limes,  the 
whitewashed  houses  of  the  farmers  were  seen ;  and  every- 
where Plenty,  the  smiling  daughter  of  Peace,  gave  notice 
by  her  thousand  signs  t£tt  she  was  at  home,  making  the 
generous  traveller  merry  at  heart,  until  he  was  even  dis* 
posed  to  give  Rome  her  dues.  Occasionally,  also,  views 
were  had  of  Taurus  and  Lebanon,  between  which,  a  sep- 
arating line  of  silver,  the  Orontes  placidly  pursued  its  way. 

In  course  of  their  journey  the  friends  came  to  the  river, 
which  they  followed  with  the  windings  of  the  road,  now 
over  bold  bluffs,  and  then  into  vales,  all  alike  allotted  for 
country-seats ;  and  if  the  land  was  in  full  foliage  of  oak 
and  sycamore  and  myrtle,  and  bay  and  arbutus,  and  per- 
fuming jasmine,  the  river  was  bright  with  slanted  sunlight, 
which  would  have  slept  where  it  fell  but  for  ships  in  end- 
less procession,  gliding  with  the  current,  tacking  for  the 
wind,  or  boundiing  under  the  impulse  of  oars — some  com- 
ing, some  going,  and  all  suggestive  of  the  sea,  and  distant 
peoples,  and  famous  places,  and  things  coveted  on  account 
of  tneir  rarity.  To  tne  fancy  there  is  nothing  so  winsome 
as  a  white  sail  seaward  blown,  unless  it  be  a  white  sail 
homeward  bound,  its  voyage  happily  done*  And  down 
the  diore  the  friends  went  continuoumy  till  they  came  to  a 
kke  fed  by  back-water  from  the  river,  clear,  deep,  and 
without  current  An  old  palm-tree  dominated  the  angle  of 
the  inlet;  turning  to  the  left  at  the  foot  of  the  tree,  Mat 
Inch  clapped  his  hands  and  shonted. 
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<<  Look,  look !    The  Qrcbard  of  Palms  V' 

The  scene  was  nowhere  else  to  be  found  unless  in  the 
favored  oases  of  Arabia  or  the  Ptolemsean  farms  along  the 
Nile ;  and  to  sustain  a  sensation  new  as  it  was  delightfol, 
Ben-Hur  was  admitted  into  a  tract  of  land  apparently  with- 
out  limit  and  level  as  a  floor.  All  under  foot  was  fresh 
grass,  in  Syria  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful  production  of 
tke  soil ;  if  he  looked  up,  it  was  to  see  the  sky  palely  blue 
through  the  gr<:i^nery  of  countless  date-bearers,  very  patri- 
archs of  their  kind,  so  numerous  and  old,  and  of  such 
mighty  girth,  so  tall,  so  serried,  so  wide  of  branch,  each 
branch  so  perfect  with  fronds,  plumy  and  waxlike  and 
brilliant,  they  seemed  enchanters  enchanted*  Here  was 
the  grass  coloring  the  very  atmosphere;  there  the  lake, 
cool  and  clear,  rippling  but  a  few  feet  under  the  surface, 
and  helping  the  trees  to  their  long  life  in  old  age.  Did 
the  Grove  of  Daphne  excel  this  one  ?  And  the  palms,  as 
if  they  knew  Ben-Hur's  thought,  and  would  win  him  after 
a  way  of  their  own,  seemed,  as  he  passed  under  their 
arches,  to  stir  and  sprinkle  him  with  dewy  coolness. 

The  road  wound  in  close  parallelism  with  the  shore  of 
the  lake ;  and  when  it  carried  the  travellers  down  to  the 
water's  edge,  there  was  always  on  that  side  a  shining  ex- 
panse limited  not  far  ofE  by  the  opposite  shore,  on  which^ 
as  on  this  one,  no  tree  but  the  palm  was  permitted. 

*^See  that,''  said  Malluch,  pointing  to  a  giant  of  the 
place.  '*  Each  ring  upon  its  trunk  marks  a  year  of  its  life. 
Count  them  from  root  to  branch,  and  if  the  sheik  tells  you 
the  grove  was  planted  before  the  Seleucidsd  were  heard  of 
in  Antioch,  do  not  doubt  him." 

One  may  not  look  at  a  perfect  palm-tree  but  that,  with  a 
subtlety  all  its  own,  it  assumes  a  presence  for  itself,  and 
makes  a  poet  of  the  beholder.  Tms  is  the  explanation  of 
the  honors  it  has  received,  beginning  with  the  artists  of  the 
first  kings,  who  could  find  no  form  in  all  the  earth  to  serve 
them  so  well  as  a  model  for  the  pillars  of  their  palaces  and 
temples ;  and  for  the  same  reason  JBen-Hur  was  moved  to  say, 

**  As  I  saw  him  at  the  stand  to-day,  good  Malluck,  Sheik 
nderim  appeared  to  be  a  very  common  man.  The  rabbis 
in  Jerusalem  would  look  down  upon  him,  I  fear,  as  a  son  of 
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a  dog  of  Edom.  How  came  he  in  possession  of  the  Or« 
chard  f  And  how  has  he  been  able  to  hold  it  against  the 
greed  of  Roman  ffovemors  f ' 

'*  If  blood  derives  excellence  from  time,  son  of  Arrins, 
then  is  old  Bderim  a  man,  though  he  be  an  nncircnmcised 
Edomite." 

Malluch  spoke  warmly. 

''  All  his  fathers  before  him  were  sheiks.  One  of  them 
— I  shall  not  say  when  he  lived  or  did  the  good  deed — once 
helped  «  king  who  was  being  hunted  with  swords.  The 
story  says  he  loaned  him  a  thousand  horsemen,  who  knew 
the  paths  of  the  wilderness  and  its  hidinff-places  as  shep- 
herds know  the  scant  hills  they  inhabit  with  their  flocks ; 
and  they  carried  him  here  and  there  until  the  opportunity 
came,  and  then  with  their  spears  they  slew  the  enemy,  and 
set  him  upon  his  throne  a^ain.  And  the  king,  it  is  said, 
remembered  the  service,  and  brought  the  son  of  the  Desert 
to  this  place,  and  bade  him  set  up  his  tent  and  brin^  his 
family  and  his  herds,  for  the  hike  and  trees,  and  all  the 
Umd  from  the  river  to  the  nearest  mountains,  were  his  and 
his  children's  forever.  And  they  have  never  been  disturbed 
in  the  possession.  The  rulers  succeeding  have  found  it 
policy  to  keep  good  terms  with  the  tribe,  to  whom  the 
Lord  has  given  increase  of  men  and  horses,  and  camels  and 
riches,  mt^ng  them  masters  of  many  highways  between 
cities;  so  that  it  is  with  them  any  time  they  please  to  say 
to  commerce,  •  Go  in  peace,'  or  *  Stop,'  and  wnat  they  say 
shall  be  done.  Even  the  prefect  in  tno  citadel  overlooking 
Antioch  thinks  it  happy  day  with  him  when  Ilderim,  sur- 
named  the  Generous  on  account  of  good  deeds  done  unto 
all  manner  of  men,  with  his  wives  and  children,  and  his 
trains  of  camels  and  horses,  and  his  belongings  of  sheik, 
moving  as  our  fathers  Abraham  and  Jacob  moved,  comes 
up  to  exchange  briefly  his  bitter  wells  for  the  pleasantnesit 
you  see  about  us." 

"  How  is  it,  then  ?"  said  Ben-Hur,  who  had  been  listen- 
ing unmindful  of  the  slow  gait  of  the  dromedaries.  <<  I  saw 
the  sheik  tear  his  beard  while  he  cursed  himself  that  he  had 
put  trust  in  a  Roman.  Csesar,  had  he  heard  him,  might 
nave  said, '  I  like  not  such  a  friend  as  this ;  put  him  away.' " 
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**  It  would  be  bat  sbrewd  judgment,^'  Mallacb  replied* 
smiling.  *<  Sderim  is  not  a  lover  of  Rome ;  he  has  a  griey- 
ance.  Three  years  ago  the  Parthians  rode  across  the  road 
from  Bozra  to  Damascas,  and  fell  upon  a  caravan  laden, 
among  other  things,  with  the  incoming  tax-returns  of  a 
district  over  that  way.  They  slew  every  creature  taken, 
which  the  censors  in  Rome  could  have  forgiven  if  the 
imperial  treasure  had  been  spared  and  forwarded.  The 
farmers  of  the  taxes,  being  chargeable  with  the  loss,  com- 
plained to  CsBsar,  and  Csesar  held  Herod  to  payment,  and 
Herod,  on  his  part,  seized  property  of  Udenm,  whom  he 
charged  with  treasonable  neglect  of  duty.  The  sheik  ap- 
peal^ to  Csesar,  and  Csesar  has  made  him  such  answer.as 
might  be  looked  for  from  the  unwinking  sphinx.  The  old 
man's  heart  has  been  aching  sore  ever  smce,  and  he  nurses 
his  wrath,  and  takes  pleasure  in  its  daily  growth.'' 

**  He  can  do  nothing,  Malluch." 

"  Well,'*  said  Malluch,  "  that  involves  another  explana- 
tion, which  I  will  give  you,  if  we  can  draw  nearer.  But 
see  I — ^the  hospitality  of  the  sheik  begins  early — ^the  chil- 
dren are  spei&n^  to  you." 

The  dromedaries  stopped,  and  Ben-Hur  looked  down 
upon  some  little  girls  of  tne  Syrian  peasant  class,  who  were 
offering  him  their  baskets  filled  with  dates.  The  fruit  was 
freshly  gathered,  and  not  to  be  refused ;  he  stooped  iand 
took  it,  and  as  he  did  so  a  man  in  the  tree  by  which  they 
were  halted  cried,  "  Peace  to  you,  and  welcome  1" 

Their  thanks  said  to  the  children,  the  friends  moved  on 
at  such  gait  as  the  animals  chose. 

^  Yon  must  know,"  Malluch  continued,^using  now  and 
then  to  dispose  of  a  date,  ^*  that  the  merchant  Simonides 
ffives  me  his  confidence,  and  sometimes  flatters  me  by  tak- 
ing me  into  council ;  and  as  I  attend  him  at  his  house,  I 
have  made  acquaintance  with  many  of  his  friends,  who, 
knowing  my  footing  with  the  host,  talk  to  him  freely  in 
my  presence.  In  mat  way  I  became  somewhat  intimate 
with  Sheik  Dderim." 

For  a  moment  Ben-Hur's  attention  wandered.  Before 
his  mind's  eye  there  arose  the  image,  pure,  gentle,  and  ap- 
pealing, of  Esther,  the  merchant's  daughter.    Her  dm 
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«7e8  bright  with  the  pecnliar  Jewish  lustre  met  his  in 
modest  gase ;  he  heard  her  step  as  when  she  approached 
him  with  the  wine,  and  her  voice  as  she  tendered  him  the 
cup ;  and  he  acknowledged  to  himself  again  all  the  sjnm- 
pathy  she  manifested  for  him,  and  man^ested  so  pbunly 
that  words  were  unnecessary,  and  so  sweetly  that  words 
would  have  been  but  a  detraction.  The  vision  was  exceed- 
ing pleasant,  but  upon  his  turning  to  Malluch,  it  flew  away. 

'*  A  few  weeks  ago,*^  said  Malluch,  continuing, ''  the  old 
Arab  called  on  Simonides,  and  found  me  present  I  ob- 
served he  seemed  much  moved  about  something,  and,  in 
deference,  offered  to  withdraw,  but  he  himself  f oroade  me. 
'•  As  you  are  an  Israelite,*  he  said,  *  stay,  for  I  have  a  strange 
story  to  telL'  The  emphasis  on  the  word  IsraeUte  excited 
my  curiosity.  I  remained,  and  this  is  in  substance  his  story 
— I  cut  it  short  becHuse  we  are  drawing  nigh  the  tent,  and 
I  leave  the  details  to  the  good  man  himself*  A  ^ood  many 
years  ago,  three  men  called  at  Dderim^s  tent  out  in  -the  wil- 
derness. They  were  all  foreigners,  a  Hindoo,  a  Greek,  and 
an  Egyptian ;  and  they  had  come  on  camels,  the  largest  he 
had  ever  seen,  and  ail  white.  He  welcomed  them,  ami  gave 
them  rest.  Next  morning  they  arose  and  prayed  a  prayer 
new  to  the  sheik — a  prayer  addressed  to  Ood  and  his  son 
— ^this  with  much  mystery  beside&  After  breaking  fast 
with  him,  the  E^^tian  told  who  they  were,  and  whence 
they  had  come.  Each  had  seen  a  star,  out  of  which  a 
voice  had  bidden  them  go  to  Jerusalem  and  ask,  *  Where 
is  he  that  is  bom  King  of  the  Jews?'  They  obeyed. 
From  Jerusalem  they  were  led  by  a  star  to  Bethlehem, 
where,  in  a  cave,  they  found  a  child  newly  bom,  which  they 
fell  down  ai)d  worshipped ;  and  after  worshipping  it,  and 
giving  it  costly  presents,  and  bearing  witness  of  what  it 
was,  they  took  to  their  camels,  and  fled  without  pause  to 
the  sheik,  because  if  Herod — ^meaning  him  sumamed  the 
Great— Hsould  lay  hands  upon  them,  he  would  certainly  kiU 
them.  And,  faithful  to  his  habit,  the  sheik  took  cste  of 
them,  and  kept  them  concealed  for  a  year,  when  they 
departed,  leavmg  with  him  gifts  of  great  value,  and  each 
goii^  a  separate  way.'* 

**lt  iBf  mdeed,  a  most  wonderful  story,*'  Ben-Hur  eSL' 
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claimed  at  its  conclusion.  **  What  did  you  say  they  wef» 
to  ask  at  Jenisalem  ?" 

**  They  were  to  ask  *  Where  is  he  that  is  bom  King  ol 
the  Jews?"' 

"Was  that  all  r 

*^  There  was  more  to  the  Question,  but  I  cannot  recaQ  it.*^ 

"And  they  found  the  child T 

"  Yes,  and  worshipped  him." 

*^  It  is  a  miracle,  MaUuch.*' 

**  Dderim  is  a  grare  man,  though  excitable  as  all  Arabs 
are.    A  lie  on  his  tongue  is  impossible.*^ 

Malluch  spoke  positively.  Thereupon  the  dromedaries 
were  forgotten,  and,  quite  as  unmindful  of  their  riders,  they 
turned  on  the  road  to  the  growing  grass. 

"Has  Dderim  nothing  more  <»  the  three  menf  asked 
Ben-Hur.    "  What  became  of  them  T 

"  Ah,  yes,  that  was  the  cause  of  his  coming  to  Simonidea 
the  day  of  which  I  was  speaking.  Only  the  night  before 
that  day  the  I^ptian  reappeared  to  him." 

**  Where  r 

"  Here  at  the  door  of  the  tent  to  which  we  are  coming.* 

**  How  knew  he  the  man  f* 

**  As  you  knew  the  horses  to-day— by  face  and  manner.** 

"By  nothing  else P* 

"He  rode  the  same  great  white  cameltandgare  himihe 
same  nam&— Balthasar,  the  Egyptian.'^ 

"  It  is  a  wonder  of  the  Loid^s  2" 

Ben-Hur  spoke  "with  excitement. 

And  Malluch,  wondering,  asked  "  Why  00  f 

"Balthasar,you8udr 

"  Tes.    Balthasar,  the  Egyptian.** 

"That  was  the  name  the  old  man  gare  nsat  thofountais 
to-day.** 

Then,  at  the  reminder,  Malluch  became  exeited. 

"It  is  true,** he  said;  "and  the  camel  was  the  same— 
and  you  saved  the  man*s  life.** 

"And  the  woman,** said' Ben-Hur, like  one  speaking  to 
himself — "  the  woman  was  his  daughter.** 

He  fell  to  thinking;  and  even  the  reader  wiD  say  he 
was  having  a  vision  of  the  woman,  and  that  it  was  more 
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welcome  than  that  of  Esther,  if  011I7  becaoso  it  stayed 
longer  witb  him ;  but  no— 

*^  Tell  me  again,^  he  said,  presently.  ^  Were  the  three 
to  ask,  'Where  is  he  that  is  to  be  King  of  the  Jewsf  ** 

^Not  exactly.  The  words  were  bam  to  be  King  qfAs 
Jewn.  Those  were  the  words  as  the  old  sheik  caoffht  them 
first  in  the  'lesert,  and  he  has  ever  since  been  waiting  Uie 
coming  of  the  king ;  nor  can  any  one  shake  his  &ith  that 
he  will  come." 

"How— askmgP 

^'Tesyand  bringing  the  doom  of  Rome— so  says  the 
sheik." 

Ben-Hnr  kept  silent  awhOe,  thinking  and  trying  to  con* 
trol  his  feeling. 

**  The  old  man  is  one  of  many  miDions,**  he  said,  slowly 
— **one  of  many  millions  each  with  a  wrong  to  avenge; 
and  this  strange  faith,  Mallach,  is  bread  and  wine  to  his 
hope ;  for  who  bat  a  Herod  may  be  King  of  the  Jews  while 
Bome  endures  t  Bat,  following  the  stoiy^did  yon  hear 
what  Simonides  said  to  himr* 

"If  nderim  is  a  ffrave  man,8inK>nides  is  a  wise  one,** 
Hallach  replied.  "  J  listened,  and  he  said —  Bat  hark  I 
Some  one  comes  overtaking  as.** 

The  noise  grew  loader,  nntil  presently  they  heard  the 
ramble  of  wheels  mixed  with  the  beating  of  horse-hoofs-* 
a  moment  later  Sheik  Bderim  himself  appeared  on  horse* 
back  followed  by  a  train,  among  which  were  the  foar  wine* 
red  Arabs  drawing  the  chariot  The  sheikhs  chin,  in  its 
maffling  of  long  white  beard,  was  drooped  upon  his  breast 
Oar  friends  hiMl  oat-travelled  him ;  bat  at  sight  of  them 
he  raised  his  head  and  spoke  kindly. 

"Peace  to  yon  J — Ah,  my  friend  Mallach  I  Welcome! 
And  ten  me  yon  are  not  going,  bat  just  come ;  that  yoa 
have  something  for  me  from  the  good  Simonides — ^may 
the  Lord  of  his  fathers  keep  him  in  Uf e  for  many  years  to 
come  I  Ay,  take  np  the  straps,  both  of  yoa,  and  follow  me. 
I  have  bread  and  leben,  or,  if  yoa  prefer  it,  arrack,  and  the 
flesh  of  yoang  MdL    Come  I" 

They  followed  after  him  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  in  which, 
v^en  they  were  dismoanted,  he  stood  to  receive  them,  hold- 
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ing  a  platter  with  three  caps  filled  with  creamy  liquor  losl 
drawn  from  a  great  smoke -stained  skin  botUe,  pendent 
from  the  central  post. 

"Drink," he  said, heartily,** drink, for  this  is  the  feai^ 
na^ht  of  the  tentmen.** 

^ey  each  took  a  cap,  and  drank  till  bat  the  foam  ro^ 
mained. 

**  Enter  now,  in  Ood^s  name." 

And  when  they  were  gone  in,  Mallach  took  the  sheik 
aside,  and  spoke  to  him  prirately ;  after  which  he  went  to 
Ben-Hor  and  excused  himself. 

**  I  have  told  the  sheik  about  you,  and  he  will  give  you 
the  trial  of  his  horses  in  the  morning.  He  is  yoor  friend, 
EaTing  done  for  yon  aQ  I  can,  you  most  do  the  rest,  and 
let  me  return  to  Aatioch.    There  is  one  there  who  has  my 

Fromise  to  meet  him  to-night.  I  have  no  choice  but  to  go. 
will  come  back  to-morrow  prepared,  if  aD  goes  well  in  Uie 
meantime,  to  stay  with  you  until  the  sames  are  over.** 

With  blessings  given  and  received.  Mallach  set  <mt  in  nr 
tank 


CHAFEEB  XL 

What  lime  the  lower  horn  of  a  new  moon  touched  the 
castellated  piles  on  Mount  Sulpius,  and  two  thirds  of  the 
people  of  Antioch  were  out  on  their  house-tops  comforting 
themselves  with  the  night  breeze  when  it  blew,  and  wil£ 
fans  when  it  f ^ed,  Simonides  sat  in  the  chair  which  had 
come  to  be  a  part  of  him,  and  from  the  terrace  looked  down 
over  the  river,  and  his  ships  a-swing  at  their  moorings.  The 
wall  at  his  back  cast  its  shadow  broadly  over  the  water  to 
the  opposite  shore.  Above  him  the  eniUess  tramp  upon  the 
biidjD^  went  on.  Esther  was  holding  a  plate  for  hmi  con* 
tainmg  his  frugal  supper — some  wheaten  cakes,  light  as 
wafers,  some  honey,  and  a  bowl  of  mUk,  into  which  he  now 
and  then  dipped  the  wafers  after  dipping  them  into  the 
honey. 

**  Matluch  is  a  Uiggard  to-night,**  he  said,  showing  where 
his  thoughts  were, 
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*I>o  yoQ  believe  lie  will  come  P  Esther  asked. 

^TJnlesB  he  has  taken  to  the  sea  or  the  de0ert»aiid  is 
vet  following  on,  he  will  come,** 

Simomdes  spoke  with  quiet  confidence. 

**  He  may  write,**  she  said. 

^Not  so,  Esther  He  would  have  despatched  a  letter 
when  he  found  he  could  not  return,  and  told  me  so;  be- 
cause I  have  not  received  such  a  letter,  I  know  he  can  come, 
and  win.** 

**  I  hoDe  so,**  she  said,  very  softly. 

8ometning  in  the  utterance  attracted  his  attention;  ft 
might  have  been  the  tone,  it  might  have  been  the  wish. 
The  smallest  bird  cannot  light  upon  the  greatest  tree  with* 
out  sending  a  shock  to  its  most  distant  fibre ;  every  mind 
is  at  times  no  less  sensitive  to  the  most  trifling  words. 

**  Ton  wish  him  to  come,  Esther  f*  he  asked. 

^  Tes,**  she  3aid,  lifting  her  eyes  to  his. 

«  Why  f    Can  you  teU  meF  he  persisted. 

<* Because** — she  hesitated, then  besan  again — ^^ because 
the  young  man  is — ^    The  stop  was  nilL 

''Our  master.    Is  that  the  word T 

-Yes.** 

^  And  you  still  think  I  should  not  suffer  Urn  to  ffo  away 
without  telling  him  to  come,  if  he  chooses,  and  take  us— 
and  all  we  have — all,  Esther — ^the  goods,  the  shekels,  the 
ships,  the  slaves,  and  the  mighty  crodit,  which  is  a  mantle 
of  cloth  of  gold  and  finest  suver  spun  for  me  by  the  great* 
est  of  the  angels  of  men — Success.** 

She  made  no  answer. 

**  Does  that  move  you  nothing  ?  No  T  he  said,  with  the 
slightest  taint  of  bitterness.  <<  Well,  well,  I  have  found, 
Esther,  the  worst  reality  is  never  unendurable  when  it  comes 
out  from  behind  the  clouds  through  which  we  at  first  see 
it  darkly — ^never — not  even  the  rack.  I  suppose  it  will  be 
so  with  death.  And  by  that  philosophy  the  slavery  to 
which  we  are  going  must  afterwhile  become  sweet  It 
pleases  me  even  now  to  think  what  a  favored  man  our  mas- 
ter is.  The  fortune  cost  him  noUiinfl — ^not  an  anxiety,  not 
a  drop  of  sweat,  not  so  much  as  a  thought;  it  attaches  to 
him  nnd reamed  of,  and  in  his  youth.    And,  Esther,  let  me 
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waste  a  litde  Tanity  with  the  Teflection ;  he  ffets  wliat  be 
could  not  go  into  tne  market  and  bnj  with  im  the  pelf  in 
a  Bom-^theey  my  child,  my  darling ;  thoa  blossom  from  the 
tomb  of  my  lost  Bachel  r 

He  drew  her  to  him,  and  kissed  her  twice— once  for  her- 
self, once  for  her  mother. 

^  Say  not  so,*'  she  said,  when  his  hand  fell  from  her  neck. 
^{jetns  think  better  of  1dm;  he  knows  what  sorrow  is,  and 
wiD  set  ns  free.** 

**  Ah,  thy  instincts  are  fine,  Esther ;  and  thou  knowest  I 
lean  npon  them  in  doubtful  cases  where  good  or  bad  is  to 
be  pronounced  of  a  person  standing  before  thee  as  he  stood 
this  morning.  But — but  ** — his  yoice  rose  and  hardened — 
^  these  iimto  upon  which  I  cannot  stand — this  body  drawn 
and  beaten  out  of  human  shape — thejr  are  not  all  I  bring 
him  of  mysell  Oh  no,  no  I  ibring  mm  a  soul  which  has 
triumphed  orer  torture  and  Roman  malice  keener  than  any 
torture— I  brinff  him  a  mind  which  has  eyes  to  see  gold  at 
a  distance  farther  than  the  ships  of  Solomon  sail^,and 
power  to  bring  it  to  hand — ay,  Esther,  into  my  pabn  here 
for  the  fingers  to  grip  and  keep  lest  it  take  wings  at  some 
other's  word— a  mind  skilled  at  scheming** — ^he  stopped 
and  laughed— ^  Why,  Esther,  before  the  new  moon  wmch 
in  the  courts  of  the  Temple  on  the  Holy  Hill  they  are  this 
moment  celebrating  passes  into  its  next  quartering  I  could 
thut  the  world  so  as  to  startle  eyen  Cassar ;  for  mow  you, 
child,  I  haye  that  faculty  which  is  better  than  any  one  sense, 
better  than  a  perfect  body,  better  than  courage  and  will, 
better  than  experience,  ordinarily  the  best  pr^uct  of  the 
longest  liyes— 4he  faculty  diyinest  of  men,  but  which  ** — he 
stopped,  and  laughed  again,  not  bitterly,  but  with  real  seat 
— ^  but  which  eyen  the  great  do  not  sufficiently  account, 
while  with  the  herd  it  is  a  non-existent — ^the  faculty  of 
drawing  men  to  my  pnipose  and  holdinfir  them  faithfully  to 
its  achieyement,  by  which,  as  against  things  to  be  done,  I 
multiply  myself  into  hundreds  and  thousands.  So  the  cap- 
tains of  my  ships  plough  the  seas,  and  bring  me  honest  re- 
turns ;  so  Mallttch  follows  the  youth,  our  master,  and  will  ** 
—just  then  a  footstep  was  heard  upon  the  terrace — ^^  Ha, 
Bmerl  said  I  not  sot    He  is  here — and  we  will  haye  tid« 
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ings.  For  th;  sake,  sweet  ohUd — my  lOy  jnst  budded — ^I 
pray  the  Lord  Qod,  who  has  not  forgotten  his  wandering 
sheep  of  Israel,  that  they  be  good  and  comforting.  Mow  we 
will  know  if  he  will  let  thee  go  with  all  thy  beaaty,and  me 
with  all  my  Realties.*' 

Mallnch  came  to  the  chair. 

^Peace  to  yon, good  master,*he  said, with  a  low  obei* 
sance — ^^and  to  yon,  Esther,  most  excellent  of  danghters.** 

He  stood  before  them  deferentially,  and  the  attitude  and 
the  address  left  it  difBcult  to  define  his  relation  to  them; 
the  one  was  that  of  a  servant,  the  otlier  indicated  the  famil- 
iar and  friend.  On  the  other  side,  Simonides,  as  was  his 
habit  in  business,  after  answering  the  salutation  went  straight 
,  to  the  subject 

**  What  of  the  young  man,  Ualluclir' 

The  events  of  ihe  day  were  told  qmetly  and  in  the  sim^ 
pleet  words,  and  until  he  was  through  there  was  no  intei^ 
ruption ;  nor  did  the  listener  in  the  chiur  so  much  as  move 
a  nand  during  the  narration ;  but  for  his  eyes,  wide  open 
and  brigbt,  and  an  occcasionid  long-drawn  breath,  he  might 
Iiave  b^n  accounted  an  effigy. 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,  Mallueh,''  he  said,  heartily,  at 
the  conclusion ;  ^yoa  have  done  well — no  one  could  nare 
done  better.  Now  what  say  you  of  the  young  man's  na> 
tionalityr 

<*  He  is  an  Israelite^  good  iiia8ter,«ad  at  the  tiibe  d 
Judah.** 

«*  You  are  positiver 

••  Very  positive,** 

**  He  appears  to  have  told  you  but  little  of  his  Bfe.** 

**  He  hais  somewhere  learned  to  be  prudent  I  miffht 
call  him  distmstfuL  He  baffled  all  my  attempts  upon  his 
confidence  until  we  started  from  the  Castalian  fount  going 
to  the  village  of  Daphne." 

"  A  place  of  abomination  I    Why  went  he  there  f* 

^  I  would  say  from  curiosity,  the  first  motive  of  the 
many  who  go;  but,  very  strangely,  he  took  no  interest  in 
the  things  he  saw.  Of  the  Temple,  he  merely  asked  if  it 
were  Orecian.  Good  master,  the  young  man  has  a  trouble 
of  mind  from  which  he  would  hide,  and  he  went  to  the 
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Grove,  I  think,  as  we  go  to  sepnlolures  with  oar  dead ^^^ ha 
went  to  bury  it" 

<<  That  were  well,  if  so,^  Simonides  said,  in  a  low  voice ; 
then  loader,  ^  Mallnch,  the  carse  of  the  time  is  prodigality. 
The  poor  make  themselves  poorer  as  apes  of  the  ri<m>  and 
the  merely  rich  carry  themselves  like  princes.  Saw  you 
signs  of  the  weakness  in  the  yoathi  Did  he  display 
money s--coin  of  Bome  or  Israeli" 

«  None,  none,  good  master." 

*^  Sorely,  Mallach,  where  there  are  so  many  indocements 
to  folly — BO  much,  I  mean,  to  eat  and  drink — sorely  he 
made  yon  generoos  offer  of  some  sort.  His  age»  if  noth« 
ing  more,  woold  warrant  that  moch." 

"  He  neither  ate  nor  drank  in  my  company." 

*^  In  what  he  said  or  did,  Malloch,  coold  yoo  in  anywise 
detect  his  master-idea  t  Too  know  they  peep  through 
cracks  close  enoogh  to  stop  the  wind." 

^<Give  me  to  onderstand  yoo,"  said  MaUoch^  in  doubt. 

<^  Well,  yoo  know  we  nor  speak  nor  act,  much  less  de- 
cide grave  qoestions  concerning  oorselves,  except  as  we  be 
driven  by  a  motive.  In  that  respecty  what  made  yoo  of 
himT 

^'  As  to  that,  Master  Simonides,  I  can  answer  with  moch 
assorance.  He  is  devoted  to  finding  his  mother  and  sis- 
ter— ^that  first  Then  he  has  a  grievance  against  Bome; 
and  as  the  Messala  of  whom  I  told  yon  hiMi  something 
to  do  with  the  wrong,  the  great  present  object  is  to  ho<^ 
miliate  him.  The  meeting  at  the  f contain  foniished  an  op** 
portonity,  bot  it  was  pot  aside  as  not  sofficiently  poblic" 

<<The  MessaU  is  infioential,"  said  Simonides,  thonght^ 
folly. 

*'Tes;  bnt  the  next  meeting  will  be  m  the  CSiook* 

«*  Well— and  then  r 

<<The  son  of  Arrios  will  win.* 

"How  know  yoo  I" 

Malloch  smiled. 

"  I  am  lodging  by  what  he  eawnj* 

"IsthataUr 

^No;  there  is  a  mnoh  better  sigii— Us  spirit*' 

*Aji  bot^  Mallochy  his  idea  of  vengeance— -what  it 
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its  scope  t  Does  he  limit  it  to  the  few  who  did  him  the 
wrong,  or  does  he  take  in  the  many!  And  more-*is  his 
f eelii^  but  the  vagarj  of  a  sensitive  boy,  or  has  it  the  sea- 
soning of  sofEering  manhood  to  give  it  endurance  t  Ton 
know,  Mallnchy  the  vengefol  thought  that  has  root  merely 
in  the  mind  is  bat  a  droam  of  idlest  sort  which  one  dear 
day  will  dissipate ;  while  revenge  the  passion  is  a  disease 
of  the  heart  which  climbs  np,  up  to  the  brain,  and  feeds 
itseL  on  both  alike.^ 

In  this  anestion,  Simonides  for  the  first  time  showed 
signs  of  feeling;  he  spoke  with  rapid  utterance,  and  with 
clenched  han£  and  the  eagerness  of  a  man  illustrating 
the  disease  he  desmbed. 

^  Oood  my  master,*^  Malhich  replied,  ^  one  of  my  reasons 
for  believing  the  young  man  a  Jew  is  the  intensity  of  his 
hate.    It  was  plain  to  me  he  had  himself  under  watch,  as 

t  natural,  seeing  how  long  he  has  lived  in  an  atmosphere 


of  Boman  jealousy;  yet  f  saw  it  blaze— once  when  he 
wanted  to  mow  Ilderim^s  feeling  towards  Bome,  and  again 
when  I  told  him  the  stoiy  of  the  sheik  and  the  wise  man, 
and  spoke  of  the  question,*  Where  is  he  thai  is  bom  King 
of  the  Jewsr** 

Simonides  leaned  forward  quickly. 

^. Ah, Malluch, his  words— give  me  his  words;  let  me 
judge  the  impression  the  mystery  made  upon  him.'* 

**  He  wanted  to  know  the  exact  words.  Were  they  to  be 
or  bom  to  bet  It  appeared  he  was  struck  by  a  seeming 
difference  in  the  effect  of  the  two  phrases.'* 

Simonides  settled  back  into  his  pose  of  listening  judge. 

«« Then,*' said  Malluoh,<«Itoldhiin  Ilderim's  viewof  tiie 
mystery— ^that  the  king  would  come  with  the  doom  of 
Rome.  The  young  man's  blood  rose  over  his  cheeks  and 
forehead,  and  he  said  earnestly,  *  Who  buta  Herod  can  be 
king  while  Bome  enduresf* 

M  Meaning  what  r 

**That  the  empire  must  be  destroyed  before  there  could 
be  another  rule.'^ 

ISmonides  ^ed  for  a  time  at  the  ships  and  their  shad* 
owB  slowly  swmffing  together  in  the  rivers  whenho  looked 
up,  it  was  to  end  the  interview, 
16 
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«EnoQffh,  Mallacli/'  he  said  ''Get  yon  to  eat,  and 
make  ready  to  return  to  the  Orchard  of  Pahns ;  yon  mofit 
help  the  yonng  man  in  his  coming  trial  Oome  to  me  in 
the  morning.  I  will  send  a  letter  to  Uderim."  Then  in 
an  undertone,  as  if  to  himself,  he  added, ''  I  may  attend 
the  Circus  myself." 

When  MaUuch  after  the  customary  benediction  riven 
and  received  was  gone,  Simonides  took  a  deep  drau^t  of 
milk,  and  seemed  refreshed  and  easy  of  mind. 

^  Put  the  meal  down,  Esther,"  he  said ;  ^  it  is  over." 

She  obeyed. 

"  Here  now." 

She  resumed  her  place  upon  the  arm  of  the  chair  dose 
to  him. 

''  God  is  good  to  me,  very  good,"  he  said,  fervently. 
^'  His  habit  is  to  move  in  mystery,  yet  sometimes  he  per- 
mits us  to  think  we  see  and  understand  him.  I  am  old, 
dear,  and  must  go ;  but  now,  in  this  eleventh  hour,  when 
my  hope  was  beginning  to  die,  he  sends  me  this  one  with 
a  promise,  and  I  am  lilted  up.  I  see  the  way  to  a  great 
part  in  a  circumstance  itself  so  great  that  it  shall  be  as  a 
new  birth  to  the  whole  world.  And  I  see  a  reason  for 
the  gift  of  my  great  riches,  and  the  end  for  which  they 
were  designed.  Verily,  my  child,  I  take  hold  on  life 
anew," 

Esther  nestled  closer  to  him,  as  if  to  bring  his  thoughts 
from  their  far-flying. 

''  The  king  has  ^en  bom,"  he  continued,  imaffininff  he 
was  still  speaking  to  her,  ^  and  he  must  be  near  the  hfuf  of 
common  life.  ]^thasar  says  he  was  a  child  on  his  moth- 
er's lap  when  he  saw  him,  and  gave  him  presents  and  wor- 
ship ;  and  Uderim  holds  it  wa^  twentynseven  years  ago  last 
December  when  Balthaaar  and  his  companions  came  to  his 
tent  asking  a  hiding-place  from  Herod.  Wherefore  the 
coming  cannot  now  be  long  delayed.  To-night — to-mor- 
row it  may  be.  Holy  fathers  of  Iffl-ael,  what  happiness  in 
the  thought!  I  seem  to  hear  the  crash  of  the  falling  of 
old  walls  and  the  clamor  of  a  universal  change— «y,  and 
for  the  uttermost  joy  of  men,  the  earth  opens  to  take  Rome 
in,  and  they  look  up  and  hingh  and  sing  that  she  is  not, 
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wbile  we  are  f  then  he  laughed  at  himself.  ^  Why,  Eeh 
ther,  heard  yon  ever  the  like  t  Sorely,  I  have  on  me  the 
passion  of  a  8in^r,the  heat  of  blood  and  the  thnll  of 
Miriam  and  David.  In  my  thoughts,  which  should  be 
those  of  a  plain  worker  in  fignres  and  facts,  there  is  a  con- 
f  osion  of  cabals  clashing  and  harp-strings  loud  beaten, 
and  the  voices  of  a  multitude  standing  around  a  new-risen 
throne.  I  will  put  the  thinking  by  for  the  present ;  only, 
dear,  when  the  }ang  comes  he  will  need  money  and  men, 
for  as  he  was  a  child  bom  of  woman  he  will  be  but  a  man 
after  all,  bound  to  human  ways  as  you  and  I  are.  And  for 
the  money  he  will  have  need  of  getters  and  keepers,  and 
for  the  men  leaders.  There,  there  1  See  you  not  a  broad 
road  for  my  walking,  and  the  running  of  the  youth  our 
master? — and  at  the  end  of  it  glory  and  revenge  for  us 
both  ? — and — and  " — ^he  paused,  struck  with  the  selfish- 
ness of  a  scheme  in  which  she  had  no  part  or  ffood  result; 
then  added,  kissing  her,  *'  And  happiness  for  my  mother's 
child." 

She  sat  still,  saying  nothing.  Then  he  remembered  the 
difference  in  natures,  and  the  law  bv  which  we  are  not 
permitted  always  to  take  delight  in  the  same  cause  or  be 
equally  afraid  of  the  same  Sung.  He  remembered  she 
was  but  a  girL 

^  Of  what  are  you  thinking,  Esther  f  he  said,  in  Ids  com- 
mon home-like  way.  ''  If  the  thought  have  the  form  of  a 
wish,  give  it  me,  little  one,  while  the  power  remains  mine. 
For  power,  you  know,  is  a  fretful  thing,  and  hath  its  wings 
always  spread  for  flight" 

She  answered  with  a  simplicity  almost  childish, 

*^  Send  for  him,  father.  Send  for  him  to-night,  and  do 
not  let  him  go  into  the  Circus." 

*'  Ah !"  he  said,  prolonging  the  exclamation ;  and  again 
his  eyes  fell  upon  the  river,  where  the  shadows  were  more 
shadowy  than  ever,  since  the  moon  had  sunk  far  down 
behind  Sulpius,  leaving  the  city  to  the  ineffectual  stars. 
Shall  we  say  it,  reader?  He  was  touched  by  a  twinge  of 
jealousv.  If  she  should  reaUy  love  the  young  master  I 
Oh  no  f  That  could  not  be ;  she  was  too  younff.  But  the 
idea  had  fast  grip,  and  directly  held  him  stm  and  cold. 
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She  was  sixteen.  He  Imew  it  well.  On  the  last  natal  day 
be  had  gone  with  her  to  the  shipyard  where  there  was  a 
launch,  and  the  yellow  fla^  which  the  galley  bore  to  its 
bridal  with  the  waves  had  on  it  ^Esther*/'  so  they  cele- 
brated the  day  together.  Tet  the  fact  struck  him  now 
with  the  force  of  a  surprise.  There  are  realizations  which 
come  to  us  all  painfully ;  mostly,  however,  such  as  pertain 
to  ourselves ;  that  we  are  growing  old,  for  instance ;  and, 
more  terrible,  that  we  must  die.  Such  a  one  crept  into  his 
heart,  shadowy  as  the  shadows,  yet  substantial  enough  to 
wring  from  him  a  sigh  which  was  almost  a  groan.  It  was 
not  sufficient  that  she  should  enter  upon  her  young  woman- 
hood a  servant,  but  she  must  carry  to  her  master  ner  affec- 
tions, the  truth  and  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  which  he 
the  father  so  well  knew,  because  to  this  time  they  had  all 
been  his  own  undividedly.  The  fiend  whose  task  it  is  to 
torture  us  with  fears  and  bitter  thoughts  seldom  does  his 
work  by  halves.  In  the  pang  of  the  moment,  the  brave 
old  man  lost  sight  of  his  new  scheme,  and  of  the  mirac- 
ulous king  its  subject  By  a  mighty  effort,  however,  he 
coiftrolled  himself,  and  asked,  calmly,  ^'  Not  go  into  the 
Circus,  Esther  t    Why,  child  ?" 

'*  It  is  not  a  place  for  a  son  of  Israel,  father.^' 

"  Rabbinical,  ritbbinical,  Esther !    Is  that  all  V 

The  tone  of  the  inauiry  was  searching,  and  went  to  her 
heart,  which  began  to  beat  loudly — so  loudly  she  could  not 
answer.  A  co^usion  new  and  strangely  pleasant  fell  upon 
her. 

'<  The  young  man  is  to  have  the  fortune,"  he  said,  tak- 
ing her  liand,  and  speaking  more  tenderly ;"  he  is  to  have 
the  ships  and  the  shekels— all,  Esther,  alL  Tet  I  did  not 
feel  poor,  for  thou  wert  left  me,  and  thy  love  so  like  the 
dead  RachePs.    Tell  me,  is  he  to  have  that  too  f ' 

8he  bent  over  him,  and  laid  her  cheek  against  his  head. 

^*  Speak,  Esther.  I  wiU  be  the  stronger  of  the  knowl- 
edge.   In  warning  there  is  strength." 

She  sat  up  then,  and  spoke  as  if  she  were  Truth'er  holy 
self. 

*^  Comfort  thee,  father.  I  will  never  leave  thee ;  though 
he  take  my  love,  I  will  be  thy  handmaid  ever  as  now." 
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Andy  stoopinffy  she  Idaaed  him. 

MAnd  more,  slie  said,  eontinniiig,  *<he  is  comely  in 
my  sight,  and  the  pleading  of  hia  Toice  drew  me  to  him, 
and  I  shudder  to  think  oi  him  in  danger.  Tes,  father,  I 
would  be  more  than  glad  to  see  him  again.  Still,  the 
love  that  is  unrequited  cannot  be  perfect  love,  wherefore  I 
will  wait  a  time,  remembering  I  am  thy  daughter  and  my 
mother's.** 

<< A  very  blessing  of  the  Lord  art  thou,  Esther!  A 
blessing  to  keep  me  rich,  though  all  else  be  lost  And 
by  his  noly  name  and  everlasting  life,  I  swear  thou  shalt 
not  suffer.'' 

At  his  request,  a  little  later,  the  servant  came  and  rolled 
the  chair  into  the  room,  where  he  sat  for  a  time  thinking 
of  the  comin£^  of  the  Idng,  while  she  went  off  and  slept 
the  sleep  of  the  innocent 


CHAPTER  Xn. 

Ten  palace  across  the  river  nearly  opposite  Simonides' 
place  is  said  to  have  been  completed  by  the  famous  Epiph- 
anes,  and  was  all  such  a  habitation  can  be  imagmed; 
though  he  was  a  builder  whose  taste  ran  to  the  immense 
rather  than  the  classical,  now  so  called — an  architectural 
imitator,  in  other  words,  of  the  Bersians  instead  of  the 
Greeks. 

The  wall  enclosing  the  whole  island  to  the  water's  edse, 
and  built  for  the  double  purpose  of  bulwark  against  the 
river  and  defence  against  the  mob,  was  said  to  have  ren- 
dered the  palace  umit  for  constant  occupancy,  insomuch 
that  the  legates  abandoned  it  and  moved  to  another  resi- 
dence erected  for  them  on  the  western  ridge  of  Mount 
Sulpius,  under  the  Temple  of  Jupiter.  Persons  were  not 
wanting,  however,  who  flatly  denied  the  bill  against  the  an- 
cient  abode.  They  said,  with  shrewdness  at  feast,  that  the 
teal  object  of  the  removal  of  the  legates  was  not  a  more 
healthful  locality,  but  the  assurance  afforded  them  by 
the  huge  barraclm,  named,  according  to  the  prevalent  s^le, 
citadel,  situated  just  over  the  way  on  the  eaatem  iidge 
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of  the  monntk  And  the  opinion  bad  plaxudble  shoiring. 
Among  other  pertinent  things^  it  was  remarked  that  the 
palace  was  kept  in  perpetual  readiness  for  nse;  and  when 
a  consol,  general  of  the  army,  long,  or  visiting  potentate 
of  any  Idnd  amred  at  Antioch^  quarters  were  at  once  as- 
signed him  on  the  island. 

As  we  have  to  do  with  bnt  one  apartment  in  the  old 
pile,  the  residue  of  it  is  left  to  the  reader's  fancy ;  and  as 
pleases  bim,  he  may  go  through  its  ^;ardens,  baths,  halls, 
and  labyrinth  of  rooms  to  the  pavihons  on  the  roof,  all 
famished  as  became  a  house  of  fame  in  a  city  which  was 
more  nearly  Milton's  *^ gorgeous  East**  than  any  other  in 
the  world. 

At  this  age  the  apartment  alluded  to  would  be  termed  a 
saloon.  It  was  quite  spacious,  floored  with  polished  marble 
slabs,  and  lighted  in*  the  day  bv  skylights  in  which  colored 
mica  served  as  fflasa  The  walls  were  broken  by  Atlantes, 
no  two  of  whidi  were  alike,  but  aD  supporting  a  cornice 
wrought  with  arabesques  exceedingly  intncate  in  form,  and 
more  elegant  on  account  of  super^ditions  of  color — ^blue, 
green,  l^rian  purple,  and  gold.  Around  die  room  ran  a 
continuous  divan  of  Indian  silks  and  wool  of  Cashmere. 
The  furniture  consisted  of  tables  and  stools  of  E^ptian 
patterns  grotesquely  carved.  We  have  left  Simonides  in 
nis  chair  perfecting  his  scheme  in  aid  of  the  mirac!3lous 
kinff,  whose  coming  he  has  decided  is  so  close  at  hand* 
Esther  is  asleep ;  and  now,  having  crossed  the  river  by  the 
bridge,  and  made  way  through  the  lion-guarded  gate  and  a 
number  of  Babylonian  halls  and  courto,  let  us  enter  the 
gilded  saloon. 

There  are  five  chandeliers  hanging  by  sliding  bronse 
chains  from  the  ceiling — one  in  each  comer,  and  in  the 
centre  one— enormous  pyramids  of  lighted  lamps,  illumi- 
nating even  the  demoniac  faces  of  the  Atlantes  and  the 
complex  tracery  of  the  cornice.  About  the  tables,  seated 
or  standing,  or  moving  restlessly  from  one  to  another,  there 
are  probably  a  hundred  persons,  whom  we  must  study  at 
least  for  a  moment 

They  are  all  young,  some  of  them  litUe  more  than  boys. 
TbBt  mej  are  Italians  and  mostly  Bomans  is  past  doubt. 
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The^  all  speak  Latin  in  pnrityi  while  eacb  one  appears  in 
the  m-door  dress  of  the  great  capital  onthellber;  that  is, 
in  tunics  short  of  sleeve  and  skirt,  a  style  of  vesture  well 
adapted  to  the  climate  of  Antioch,  and  especially  comfort- 
able in  the  too  close  atmosphere  of  the  saloon.  On  the 
divan  here  and  there  togas  and  ]acem»  lie  where  they  have 
been  carelessly  tossed,  some  of  them  significantly  bordered 
with  purple.  On  the  divan  also  lie  sfeepers  stretched  at 
ease ;  whether  they  were  overcome  by  the  heat  and  fatigue 
Ox  the  sultry  day  or  by  Bacchus  we  will  not  pause  to  in- 
quire. 

The  hum  of  voices  is  loud  and  incessant  Sometimes 
there  is  an  explosion  of  laughter,  sometimes  a  burst  of  rage 
or  exultation ;  but  over  all  prevails  a  sharp,  prolonged  rattle, 
at  first  somewhat  confusing  to  the  non-f anuliar.  If  we  ap- 
proach the  tables,  however,  the  mystery  soItcs  itself.  The 
company  is  at  the  favorite  games,  draughts  and  dice,  singly 
or  together,  and  the  ratUe  is  merely  of  the  tesser»,  or  ivory 
cubes,  loudly  shaken,  and  the  moving  of  the  ho8te$  on  the 
checkered  boards. 

Who  are  the  company  t 

*^  Good  Flavins,"  said  a  pkyer,  holding  his  piece  in  sus- 
pended movement,  *^thou  seest  yon  lacema;  that  one  in 
front  of  us  oiT  the  divan.  It  is  fresh  from  the  shop,  and 
hath  a  shoulder-buckle  of  gold  broad  as  a  palm." 

^  Well,"  said  Flavins,  intent  upon  his  ffame,  **^  I  have  seen 
such  before;  wherefore  thine  may  not  oe  old,  yet,  by  the 
girdle  of  Venus,  it  is  not  new  I     What  of  it  f ' 

<<  Nothing.  Only  I  would  give  it  to  find  a  man  who 
knows  everything." 

*^  Ha,  ha  1  For  somethinff  cheaper  I  will  find  thee  here 
several  with  purple  who  wilf  take  thy  offer.    But  phiy." 

"There— check!" 

"So,byalltheJupitersI  Now, what sayest thou?  Againf 

<*  Be  it  so." 

"  And  the  wager  r 

'^Asestertium." 

Then  each  drew  his  tablets  and  stilus  and  made  a  mem- 
orandum ;  and,  while  they  were  resetting  the  pieces,  Flavins 
returned  to  his  friend's  remarL 
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mA  man  who  knows  eyerythingl  HereUl  the  oracles 
would  die.    What  wooldst  tnon  linth  sach  a  monster  f 

**  Answer  to  one  qnestiony  my  flavins;  iheti^perpoll  I 
would  cnt  his  throat^' 

**  And  the  question  f 

^ I  would  have  him  tell  me  the  hour —  Hour,  said  It 
—nay,  the  minute — ^Maxentius  will  arrive  to-morrow.*' 

^Good  play,  good  play !  I  have  you  I  And  why  the 
minuter 

^  Hast  thou  ever  stood  uncovered  in  the  Syrian  sun  on 
the  quay  at  which  he  will  land!  The  fires  of  the  Vesta  are 
not  so  hot ;  and,  by  the  Stator  of  our  father  Romulus,  I 
would  die,  if  die  I  must,  in  Rome.  Ayemus  is  here ;  there, 
in  the  scjuare  before  the  Forum,  I  could  stand,  and,  with  my 
hand  raised  thus,  touch  the  floor  of  the  gods.  Ha,  by 
Venus,  my  Flavins,  thou  didst  beguile  me  I  I  have  lost 
O  Fortune  T 

«  Again  r 

*^  I  must  have  back  my  sestertium.** 

"Be  it  so." 

And  they  played  again  and  again ;  and  when  day,  steal- 
ing through  the  skylights,  began  to  dim  the  lamps,  it  found 
the  two  in  the  same  places  at  the  same  table,  still  at  the 
game.  like  most  of  the  company,  they  were  military  at- 
taches of  the  consul,  awaiting  ms  arrival  and  amusing 
themselves  meantime. 

Dunne  this  conversation  a  party  entered  the  room,  and, 
unnoticed  at  first,  proceeded  to  the  central  tabid.  The  signs 
were  that  they  had  come  from  arevel  just  dismissed.  Some 
of  them  kept  their  feet  with  difiSculty.  Around  the  lead- 
er's brow  was  a  chaplet  which  marked  him  master  of  the 
feast,  if  not  the  giver.  The  wine  had  made  no  impression 
upon  him  unless  to  heighten  his  beauty,  which  was  of  the 
most  manly  Roman  style ;  he  carried  his  head  high  raised ; 
the  blood  flushed  his  lips  and  cheeks  brightly ;  his  eyes 
glittered ;  though  the  manner  in  which,  shrouded  in  a  toea 
spotless  white  and  of  ample  folds,  he  walked  was  too  neany 
imperial  for  one  sober  and  not  a  Cffisar.  In  going  to  the 
table,  he  made  room  for  himself  and  his  foUowers  with 
little  ceremony  and  no  apologies;  and  when  at  length  he 
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Stopped,  and  looked  over  it  and  at  the  playeiB,  they  all 
turned  to  him,  with  a  shout  like  a  cheer. 

^Messalal  MeesalaT  they  cried. 

Those  in  distant  quarters,  hearing  the  cnr,  re-echoed  it 
where  they  were.  Instantly  there  were  dissolutions  of 
groups,  and  breaking-up  of  games,  and  a  general  rush  tow- 
ards the  centre. 

Messala  took  the  demonstration  indifferently,  and  pro- 
ceeded presently  to  show  the  ground  of  his  popularity. 

^  A  health  to  thee,  Drusus,  my  friend,''  he  said  to  the 
pkyer  next  at  his  light ;  ^  a  health — and  thy  tablets  a  mo- 
ment'* 

He  raised  the  waxen  boards,  glanced  at  the  memoranda 
of  wagers,  and  tossed  them  down. 

^  r^narii,  only  denarii— coin  of  cartmen  and  butchers  P 
he  said,  with  a  scornful  laugh.  ^  By  the  drunken  Semele, 
to  what  is  Rome  coming,  when  a  C»sar  sits  o'  nights  wait- 
inga  turn  of  fortune  to  bring  him  but  a  beggarly  denarius  P 

The  scion  of  the  Drusi  reddened  to  his  brows,  but  the 
bystanders  broke  in  upon  his  reply  by  surging  closer  around 
the  table,  and  shouting,  **  The  Messala  I  the  Messala  l" 

^  Men  of  the  Tiber,  Messala  continued,  wresting  a  box 
irith  the  dice  in  it  from  a  hand  near-by,  **  who  is  he  most 
favored  of  the  ffods  ?  A  Boman.  Who  is  he  lawgiver  of 
the  nations  f  A  Roman.  Who  is  he,  by  sword  right,  the 
universal  master?" 

The  company  were  of  the  easily  inspired,  and  the  thought 
was  one  to  which  they  were  born;  in  a  twinkling  they 
snatched  the  answer  from  him. 

**  A  Boman,  a  Roman  I"  they  shouted* 

••Yet — ^yet" — he  lingered  to  catch  their  ears— "yet 
there  is  a  better  than  the  best  of  Rome.** 
.  He  tossed  his  patrician  head  and  paused,  as  if  to  sting 
them  with  his  sneer. 

•"Hear  veT  he  asked.  <« There  iaa  better  than  the  best 
of  Rome.'^ 

**  Ay — ^Hercules  P  cried  one. 

**  Bacchus  r  yelled  a  satirist 

"Jove — JoveP  thundered  the  crowd. 

"  No,"  Messala  answered,  "  among  men." 
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^  Name  him,  name  him  P  they  demanded* 

«« I  will,"  he  said,  the  next  lull  "  He  who  to  the  ^ 
f ection  of  Rome  hath  added  the  perfection  of  the  East ; 
who  to  the  arm  of  conquest,  which  is  Western,  hath  also 
the  art  needful  to  the  enjoyment  of  dominion,  which  is 
Eastenu'' 

^^Perpoll  His  best  is  a  Roman,  after  all,"  some  one 
shouted ;  and  there  was  a  great  laugh,  and  long  clapping 
of  hands — an  admission  that  MessaJa  had  uie  advan« 
tage. 

^'  In  the  East,*'  he  continued, ''  we  hsve  no  gods,  only 
Wine,  Women,  and  Fortune,  and  the  greatest  of  them  is 
Fortune ;  wherefore  our  motto,  *  Who  £ireth  what  I  dare  f 
—fit  for  the  senate,  fit  for  battle,  fittest  for  him  who,  seek- 
ingthe  best,  challenges  the  worst" 

His  voice  dropped  into  an  easy,  familiar  tone,  but  witk 
out  relaxing  the  ascendency  he  had  gained* 

'<  In  the  great  chest  up  in  the  citadel  I  have  five  talents 
coin  current  in  the  markets,  and  here  are  the  receipts  for 
them." 

From  his  tunic  he  drew  a  roll  of  paper,  and,  flin^ng  H 
on  the  table,  continued,  amidst  breathless  silence,  every  eye 
having  him  in  view  fixed  on  his,  every  ear  listening : 

*^  The  sum  lies  there  the  measure  of  what  I  dare.  Who 
of  jrou  dares  so  much  !  Yon  are  silent  Is  it  too  greatf 
I  will  strike  off  one  talent  What!  still  silent!  ComOi 
then,  throw  me  once  for  these  three  talents — oiJy  three ; 
for  two ;  for  one — one  at  least—one  for  the  honor  of  the 
river  by  which  you  were  bom — ^Rome  East  against  Rome 
West ! — Orontes  the  barbarous  against  Tiber  the  sacred  I" 

He  rattled  the  dice  overhead  while  waiting. 

'^The  Orontes  against  the  Tiber  1"  he  repeated,  with  as 
increase  of  scomf  i3  emphasis. 

Not  a  man  moved ;  then  he  fiung  the  box  upon  the  table, 
and,  laughing,  took  up  the  receipts. 

*'Ha,  ha,  ha!  6v  the  Olympian  Jove,  I  know  now  ye 
have  fortunes  to  make  or  to  mend ;  therefore  are  ye  come 
to  Antioch.     Ho,  Cecilius  I" 

''  Here,  Messala  I"  cried  a  man  behind  him ;  ^  here  am  I, 
perishing  m  the  mob,  and  b^ging  a  drachma  to  settle  wiib 
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the  ragged  f  enymaiL  Bat,  Plato  take  me  I  these  new  ones 
have  not  so  much  as  an  obolos  amon^  them." 

The  sally  provoked  a  burst  of  laofpater,  under  whieh  the 
saloon  rang  and  rang  again.  Messab  alone  kept  his  grav- 
ity. 

^  Gto,  thon,**  he  said  to  Gecilins,  ^  to  the  chamber  whence 
we  came,  and  bid  the  servants  bring  the  amphoro  here,  and 
the  cnps  ahd  goblets.  If  these  our  eountrvmen,  looldng 
for  fortune,  have  not  purses,  by  the  Syrian  &Mx;hus,  I  wiU 
see  if  they  are  not  better  blessed  with  stomachs  I  Haste 
iheer 

Then  he  turned  to  Drusus,  with  a  laugh  heard  through- 
out the  apartment 

^Ha,  ha,  siy  friend  I  Be  thou  not  offended  because  I 
levelled  the  Caesar  in  thee  down  to  the  denarii  Thou 
seest  I  did  but  use  the  name  to  try  these  fine  fledgUn^  of 
our  old  Borne.  Come,  my  Drusus,  come  P  He  took  up 
the  box  again  and  rattled  the  dice  merrily.  ^  Here,  for 
what  sum  thou  wilt,  let  us  measure  fortunes.'' 

The  manner  was  frank,  cordial,  winsome.  Drusus  melted 
in  a  moment. 

^Bj  the  Nymphse,  vesP  he  said,  lao^iing.  *^l  will 
ihro^  with  thee,  Messala — ^for  a  denarius.^ 

A  very  boyish  person  was  looking  over  the  table  watch- 
ing  the  scene.    Suddenly  Messahi  turned  to  him. 

••Who  art  thou T  he  asked. 

The  lad  drew  back. 

••Nay,  by  Castor  I  and  his  brother  tool  I  meant  not 
offence.  It  is  a  rule  among  men,  in  matters  other  than 
dice,  to  keep  the  record  closest  when  the  deal  is  least.  I 
have  need  of  a  clerk.    Wilt  thou  serve  me  f ' 

The  young  fellow  drew  his  tablets  ready  to  keep  the 
score :  the  manner  was  irresistible. 

**  Hold,  Messala,  hold  V*  cried  Drusus.  ••  I  know  not 
if  it  be  ominous  to  stay  the  poised  dice  with  a  question ; 
but  one  occurs  to  me,  and  I  must  ask  it  though  Venus 
slap  me  with  her  gir<Ue.'' 

••  Nay,  my  Drusus,  Venus  with  her  ffirdle  off  is  Venus 
in  love.  To  thy  question — ^I  will  nu&e  the  throw  and 
liold  it  against  mischance^    Thus — ^ 
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He  turned  the  box  upon  the  table  and  held  it  finnly 
over  the  dice. 

And  Dmsas  asked,  ^Did  70a  ever  see  one  Qaintna 
Aniusr 

"Thednmnvirr 

"  No— his  son  f  * 

**  I  knew  not  he  had  a  son^" 

'^ Welly  it  is  nothing,^  Dmsns  added,  indifferently, 
^  only,  my  Messala,  Pollax  was  not  more  like  Castor  than 
Arrins  is  like  thee.'' 

The  remark  had  the  effect  of  a  signal :  twenty  voices 
took  it  np. 

"  Trae,  true  I    His  eyes — his  face,"  they  cried. 

V  What  I"  answered  one,  disgusted*  ^  Messala  is  a  Bo* 
man ;  Arrius  is  a  Jew." 

*'  Thou  sayest  right,"  a  third  ezchiimed*  *<  He  is  a  Jew^ 
or  Momus  lent  his  mother  the  wrong  mask." 

There  was  promise  of  a  dispute ;  seeing  which,  Messala 
interposed*  *<  The  wine  is  not  come,  my  Drusns ;  and,  as 
thou  seest,  I  have  the  freckled  Pythias  as  they  were  dogs 
in  leash.  As  to  Arrius,  I  will  accept  thy  opinion  of  him, 
so  thou  tell  me  more  about  him." 

**  Well,  be  he  Jew  or  Roman — and,  by  the  great  god  Pan, 
I  say  it  not  in  disrespect  of  thy  feelings,  my  Messala  I— 
this  Arrius  is  handsome  and  brave  and  slmwd.  The  em« 
peror  offered  him  favor  and  patronage,  which  he  refused* 
He  came  up  through  mystery,  and  keepeth  distance  as  if 
he  felt  himself  better  or  knew  himself  worse  than  the  rest 
of  us.  In  the  palsestrse  he  was  unmatched;  he  played 
with  the  blue-eyed  giants  from  the  Bhine  and  the  horn- 
less bulls  of  Sarmatia  as  they  were  willow  wisps.  The 
duumvir  left  him  vastly  rich.  He  has  a  passion  for  arms, 
and  thinks  of  nothing  but  war.  Maxentius  admitted  him 
into  his  family,  and  he  was  to  have  taken  ship  with  us,  but 
we  lost  him  at  Ravenna.  Nevertheless  he  arrived  safely. 
We  heard  of  him  this  morning.  Perpoll  Instead  of 
coming  to  the  palace  or  goinff  to  the  citadel,  he  dropped 
his  baggage  at  the  khan,  and  hi^  disappeared  again.^ 

At  the  beginning  of  the  speech  Messala  listened  willi 
polite  indifference ;  as  it  proceeded,  he  became  more  at 
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tea&fBi  at  the  oonclnsion,  he  took  his  hand  from  the  dice- 
box,  and  called  out,  *'  Ho,  my  Cains  I    Dost  thon  hear  f* 

A  yonth  at  his  elbow — ^his  Myrtilns,  or  comrode,  in  the 
day's  chariot  jpractiee-HuisWeredy  much  pleased  with  the 
attention,  **  Did  I  not,  my  Messala,  I  were  not  thy  friend.'* 

^  Dost  thoa  remember  the  man  who  gave  thee  the  fall 
to-d^r 

**  iy  the  loTe-locks  of  Bacchns,  ha\e  I  not  a  braised 
shonlder  to  help  me  keep  it  in  mind  f '  and  he  seconded 
the  words  with  a  shrug  that  snbmeiged  his  ears. 

^  Well,  be  thon  grateful  to  the  Fates— I  have  found  thy 
enemy.    listen.** 

Therenpon  Messala  turned  to  Dmsus. 

^  Tell  us  more  of  bim^-perpol  I — of  him  who  is  both  Jew 
and  Roman — ^by  Phoebus,  a  combination  to  make  a  Cen- 
taur lovely  t    What  garments  doth  he  afiEect,  my  Dmsus  f* 

<«Thoseof  the  Jews.** 

<*  Hearest  thou,  Cains  f  said  MessaLi.  ^  The  fellow  is 
▼oun^r — one ;  he  hath  the  visaffe  of  a  Roman — two ;  he 
loveth  best  the  garb  of  a  Jew — ^Uiree ;  and  in  the  palsestrs 
&me  and  fortune  come  of  arms  to  throw  a  horse  or  tilt  a 
chariot,  as  the  necessity  may  order — four.  And,  Dmsus, 
help  thou  my  friend  agun.  Doubtless  this  Arrius  hath 
tricjcs  of  language ;  otherwise  he  could  not  so  confound 
himself,  to-day  a  Jew,  to-morrow  a  Roman ;  but  of  the 
rich  tonffue  of  Athene — discourseth  he  in  that  as  well  f ' 

<*  Wi&  such  purity,  Messahi,  he  might  have  been  a  con- 
testant in  the  JLsthmia.** 

<<  Art  thou  listening,  Caiusr  said  Messala.  «<  The  fel« 
low  is  qualified  to  salute  a  woman — for  that  matter  Ana- 
tomache  herself — ^in  the  Greek ;  and  ifi  I  keep  the  county 
that  is  fiye.    What  sayest  thou  f 

^  Thou  hast  found  him,  my  Messala,**  Cains  answered ; 
^  or  I  am  not  myself.** 

^  Thy  pardon,  Dmsus — and  pardon  of  all^f  or  speaking 
tn  riddles  thus,*'  Messak  said,  m  his  winsome  way.  **  By 
all  the  decent  f^ods,  I  would  not  strain  thy  courtesy  to  the 
point  of  breakmg,  but  now  help  thou  me.  See  F' — he  put 
ids  hand  on  the  dice-box  again,  laughing—^  See  how  close 
I  hold  the  Pythias  and  th&  secret  I   Bioa  didst  speak,  I 
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think,  of  mystery  in  connectioii  with  the  coming  of  the 
son  of  Amos.    Tell  me  of  that'* 

'•'Tis  nothing,  Meesala,  nothing,^  Drnsos  replied;  <«a 
child's  story.  When  Arrias,  the  father,  sailed  in  pnrsoit 
of  the  pirates,  he  was  without  wife  or  family ;  he  returned 
with  a  boy — ^him  of  whom  we  speak — and  next  day  adopted 
him*** 

<< Adopted  himT  Messala  repeated.  "By  the  gods, 
Drusns,  thon  dost,  indeed,  interest  me  I  Where  dia  thp 
dnumvir  find  the  boy  f    And  who  was  he  f* 

**  Who  shall  answer  thee  that,  Messala  t  who  but  the 
yonng  Arrins  himself  t  Perpoll  in  the  fight  the  dnmn- 
vir — then  but  a  tribune — ^lost  his  galley,  A  returning  ves- 
sel found  him  and  one  other — all  of  the  crew  who  survived 
— afloat  upon  the  same  plank.  I  give  you  now  the  story 
of  the  rescuers,  which  hath  this  excellence  at  least — it  hath 
never  been  contradicted*  They  say,  the  duumvir's  conip 
panion  on  the  plank  was  a  Jew—'' 
,  *'  A  Jew  1"  echoed  Messala. 

**  Aud  a  slave." 

"  How  Drusus  t   A  slave  f* 

**'  When  the  two  were  lifted  to  the  deck,  the  duumvir 
was  in  his  tribune's  armor,  and  the  other  in  the  vesture  of 
a  rower." 

Messala  arose  from  leaning  agsdnst  the  table. 

'^  A  galley  " — ^he  checked  the  debasing  word,  and  looked 
around,  for  once  in  his  life  at  loss.  Just  then  a  procea* 
sion  of  slaves  filed  into  the  room,  some  with  great  jars  of 
wine,  others  with  baskets  of  fruits  and  confections,  others 
again  with  cups  and  fiagons,  mostly  silver.  There  was  in* 
spiration  in  the  sight.  Instantly  Mess^  climbed  upon  a 
stool 

<*  Men  of  the  Tiber,"  he  said,  in  a  dear  voice,  *<Iet  us 
turn  this  waiting  for  our  chief  into  a  feast  of  Bacchus. 
Whom  choose  ye  for  master  T* 

Drusus  arose. 

^  Who  shall  be  master  but  the  giver  of  the  feastT  h^ 
said.    <<  Answer,  Romans." 

They  gave  their  reply  in  a  shout. 

Messak  took  the  ch^^let  from  his  head,  £^ve  it  to  DroK 
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BOSy  who  climbed  upon  the  table,  and,  in  the  riew  of  all, 
solemnly  replaced  it,  making  Messala  master  of  the  nightt 

'*  There  came  with  me  into  the  room/'  he  uaid,  **  some 
friends  just  risen  from  table.  That  our  feast  may  hare 
the  approval  of  sacred  custom,  bring  hither  tJaat  one  of 
them  most  overcome  by  wine." 

A  din  of  voices  answered,  ^  Here  he  is,  here  he  is  P 

And  from  the  floor  where  he  had  fallen,  a  youth  was 
brought  forward,  so  effeminately  beautiful  he  might  have 
passed  for  the  drinking-god  himself — only  the  crown  would 
have  dropped  from  his  headf  and  the  thyrsus  from  hia 
hand. 

^  lift  him  upon  the  table,"  the  master  said. 

It  was  found  he  could  not  sit. 

*^  Help  him,  Drusus,  as  the  fair  Nyone  may  yet  help 
thee." 

Drusus  took  the  inebriate  in  his  arms. 

Then  addressing  the  limp  figure,  Messala  said,  amidst 
profound  silence,  *'  0  Bacchus  I  greatest  of  the  gods,  be 
thou  propitious  to-night.  And  for  myself,  and  thesp  thy 
votaries,  I  vow  this  cmiplet" — and  from  his  head  he  raised 
it  reverently—*'  I  vow  this  chaplet  to  thy  altar  in  the  Grove 
of  Daphne." 

He  bowed,  replaced  the  crown  upon  his  locks,  then 
stooped  and  uncovered  the  dice,  saying,  with  a  laugh, 
**  See,  my  Drusus,  by  the  ass  of  Silenus,  the  denarius  is 
mine  I" 

There  was  a  shout  that  set  the  floor  to  quaking,  and  the 
grim  AtUntes  to  dancing,  and  the  orgies  began. 


CHAPTER  XHL 

Shbik  IiJ)XBni  was  a  man  of  too  much  importance  to  go 
about  with  a  small  establishments  He  had  a  reputation  to 
keep  with  his  tribe,  such  as  became  a  prince  and  patntoch 
of  the  greatest  following  in  all  the  Desert  east  of  Syria ; 
with  the  people  of  the  cities  he  had  another  reputation, 
which  was  that  of  one  of  the  richest  personages  not  a  king 
In  all  the  East ;  and,  being  rich  in  fact — ^in  money  as  w^ 
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•8  in  flervants,  cameb,  horses,  and  flocks  of  all  kinds — lie 
took  pleasure  in  a  certain  state,  which,  besides  magnifying 
his  dignity  with  strangers,  contributed  to  his  personial  i>ride 
"and  comfort  Wherefore  the  reader  must  not  be  misled 
by  the  frequent  reference  to  his  tent  in  the  Orchard  of 
Palms.  He  had  there  reaUy  a  respectable  dowar;  that  is 
to  say,  he  had  there  three  large  tents— one  for  himself, 
one  for  visitors,  one  for  his  favorite  wife  and  her  women ; 
and  six  oi'  eight  lesser  ones,  occupied  by  his  servants  and 
such  tribal  retainers  as  he  had  chosen  to  bring  with  him 
as  a  body-guard — strong  men  of  approved  courage,  and 
skilful  with  bow,  spear,  and  horses. 

To  be  sure,  Us  property  of  whatever  kind  was  in  no 
danger  at  the  Orchard;  yet  as  the  habits  of  aman  go  with 
him  to  town  not  less  than  the  country,  and  as  it  is  never 
wise  to  slip  the  bands  of  discipline,  the  interior  of  the 
dowar  was  devoted  to  his  cows,  camels,  goats,  and  such 
property  in  general  as  mi^ht  tempt  a  lion  or  a  Ihief. 

To  do  him  full  justice,  Ilderim  Kept  well  all  the  customs 
of  his  people,  abating  none,  not  even  the  smallest ;  in  con- 
sequence his  life  at  we  Orchard  was  a  continuation  of  his 
life  in  the  Desert;  nor  that  alone,  it  was  a  fair  reproduc- 
tion of  the  old  patriarchal  modes — ^the  genuine  pastoral 
life  of  primitive  IsraeL 

Recurring  to  the  morning  the  caravan  arrived  at  the 
Orchard — *^  Here,  plant  it  here,"  he  said,  stopping  his 
horse,  and  thrusting  a  spear  into  the  ground.  <*  Door  to 
the  south ;  the  lake  before  it  thus ;  and  these,  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Desert,  to  sit  under  at  the  going-down  of  the 
sun.'* 

At  the  last  words  he  went  to  a  group  of  three  great 
palm-trees,  and  patted  one  of  them  as  he  would  have  patted 
nis  horse's  neck,  or  the  cheek  of  the  child  of  his  love. 

Who  but  the  sheik  could  of  right  say  to  the  caravan, 
Halt !  or  of  the  tent.  Here  be  it  pitched  ?  The  spear  was 
wrested  from  the  ground,  and  over  the  wound  it  hiad  riven 
m  the  sod  the  base  of  the  first  pillar  of  the  tent  was  plant- 
ed, marking  the  centre  of  the  front  door.  Then  eight 
others  were  planted — ^in  all,  three  rows  of  pillars,  three  in 
%  row.    Then,  at  call,  the  women  and  children  came,  and 
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onfolded  the  canvas  from  its  paddn^  on  the  cameb.  Who 
might  do  this  but  the  women  ?  Hid  they  not  sheared  the 
hair  from  the  brown  goats  of  the  flock  f  and  twisted  it 
into  thread  !  and  woven  the  thread  into  cloth  f  and  stitched 
the  cloth  together,  making  the  perfect  roof,  dark  brown 
in  fact,  thonffh  in  the  distance  black  as  the  tents  of  Ee* 
dar  t  And,  finally,  with  what  jests  and  laughter,  and  pnlls 
altogether,  the  united  following  of  the  sbeu  stretched  the 
canvas  from  pillar  to  pillar,  driving  the  stakes  and  fasten* 
ing  the  cords  as  they  went  I  And  when  the  walls  of  open 
reed  matting  were  pnt  in  place— the  finishing^onch  to  the 
bnilding  after  the  style  ox  the  Desert — ^with  what  hnsh  of 
anxiety  they  waited  the  good  man's  jnd^^ent  I  When  he 
walked  in  and  oat,  looking  at  the  hoase  m  connection  with 
the  son,  the  trees,  and  the lidce,  and  s<ud,  robbing  his  hands 
with  might  of  heartiness,  <<  Well  done  I  Make  the  dowar 
now  as  je  well  know,  and  to*night  we  will  sweeten  the 
bread  with  arrack,  and  the  milk  with  honey,  and  at  eveiy 
fire  there  shall  be  a  kid*  God  with  ye  I  Want  of  sweet 
water  there  shall  not  be,  for  the  lake  is  onr  well ;  neither 
shall  the  bearers  of  borden  hunger,  or  the  least  of  the  flock, 
for  here  is  green  pastore  also.  God  with  yoo  all,  my  chil« 
dreni    Go.*' 

And,  shooting,  the  many  happy  went  their  ways  then 
to  piteh  their  own  habitations.  A  few  remained  to  arrange 
the  interior  for  the  sheik;  and  of  these  the  men-servants 
hong  a  cortain  to  the  central  row  of  pillars,  making  two 
apartments ;  the  one  on  the  right  sacred  to  Ilderim  himself, 
the  other  sacred  to  his  horses — his  jewels  of  Solomon— 
which  they  led  in,  and  with  kisses  and  love^teps  set  at  lib- 
erty. Against  the  middle  pillar  they  then  erected  the 
arms-rack,  and  filled  it  with  javelins  and  spears,  and  bows, 
arrows,  and  shields ;  ootside  of  them  hanging  the  master's 
sword,  modelled  after  the  new  moon;  and  the  glitter  of 
ite  blade  rivalled  the  glitter  of  the  jewels  bedded  in  its 
grip.  Upon  one  end  of  the  rack  they  hong  the  hoosines 
of  the  horses,  gay  some  of  them  as  the  livery  of  a  king's 
servant,  while  on  the  other  end  they  dispbyed  the  ^;reat 
man's  wearing^pparel — ^his  robes  woollen  and  robes  hnen, 
his  tonics  and  trousers,  and  many-colored  kerchie&  for 
17 
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the  head.    Nor  did  they  give  ovei^the  work  until  he  pra 
nonnced  it  welL 

Meantime  the  women  drew  ont  and  Bet  np  the  diTan, 
more  itidispensable  to  him  than  the  beard  down-flowing 
over  hiB  breast,  white  as  Aaron's.    They  pnt  a  frame  to- 

§  ether  in  shape  of  three  sides  of  a  square,  the  opening  to 
\ke  door, anacovered  it  with  coshions  and  base  curtains, 
and  the  enduons  with  a  changeable  spread  striped  brown 
and  yellow ;  at  the  comers  they  placed  pillows  and  bolstera 
sacked  in  cloth  blue  and  crimson ;  then  around  the  divan 
they  kid  a  margin  of  carpet,  and  the  inner  space  they  car* 
peted  as  well ;  and  when  the  carpet  was  carried  from  the 
opening  of  the  divan  to  the  door  of  the  tent,  their  work 
was  done;  whereupon  they  again  waited  until  the  master 
said  it  was  good.  Nothing  remained  then  but  to  brin^ 
and  fill  the  jars  with  water,  and  hang  the  skin  bottles  (^ 
arrack  ready  for  the  hand — ^to-morrow  the  leben.  Nor 
might  an  Arab  see  why  Ilderim  should  not  be  both  happy 
and  ffenerous — in  his  tent  by  the  lake  of  sweet  waters,  un- 
der uie  pahns  of  the  Orchard  of  Pahns. 

Such  was  the  tent  at  the  door  of  which  we  left  Ben* 
Hur. 

Servants  were  already  waiting  the  master's  direction. 
One  of  them  took  off  his  sandals ;  another  unlatched  Ben- 
Hur^s  Roman  shoes ;  then  the  two  exchanged  their  dusty 
outer  garments  for  ^sh  ones  of  white  linen. 

«« Enter— in  Ood's  name,  enter,  and  take  diy  rest,^  said 
the  host,  heartily,  in  the  dialect  of  the  Market-place  of  Je* 
rusalem ;  forthwith  he  led  the  way  to  the  divan. 

*^  I  will  sit  here,^  he  said  next,  pointing ;  ^  and  there  the 
stranger.'' 

A  woman — ^in  the  old  time  she  would  have  been  called 
a  handmaid — ^answered,  and  dexterously  piled  the  pillows 
and  bolsters  as  rests  for  the  back;  after  which  they  sat 
upon  tiie  side  of  the  divan,  while  water  was  brought  fresh 
from  the  lake,  and  their  feet  bathed  and  dried  with  napkins. 

^  We  have  a  saying  in  the  Desert,"  Ilderim  began,  gath* 
ering  his  bdvd,  and  combing  it  with  his  slender  fillers, 
^<th^  a  Kood  appetite  is  the  promise  of  a  long  life.  Hast 
thou  8u<£r' 
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**By  ihftt  rale,  eood  AeSk,  I  will  Uto  a  handled  yeuSi 
!  am  a  hongiy  woU  at  thy  door,"  Ben-Hnr  replied. 

^  Well,  thoa  ahalt  not  be  sent  away  like  a  woU  I  will 
give  thee  the  best  of  the  flocks.'' 

nderim  clapped  his  hands. 

**  Seek  the  stranger  in  the  gae8t>tent»  and  sa;^  I,  Ilderini, 
send  him  a  prayer  that  his  peace  may  be  as  mcessant  av 
the  flowing  of  waters.** 

The  man  in  waiting  bowed. 

^Say,  also,"  Ilderim  continued,  ^that  I  have  retamed 
with  another  for  breaking  of  bread;  and,  if  Balthasar  the 
wise  careth  to  share  the  loaf,  three  may  partake  of  it»  and 
theportion  of  the  birds  be  none  the  less." 

The  second  servant  went  away. 

**  Let  OS  take  onr  rest  now.** 

Thereupon  Ilderim  settled  himself  npon  the  divan,  as  at 
this  day  merchants  sit  on  their  nurs  in  the  bazaars  of  Da* 
mascns  ^  and  when  fairly  at  rest,  he  stopped  combing  his 
beard,  and  said,  gravely ,  *^  That  thoa  art  my  gaest,  and  hast 
drank  my  leben,  and  art  about  to  taste  my  salt,  ought  not 
to  forbid  a  question:  Who  art  thou f" 

**  Sheik  Dderim,"  said  Ben-Hur,  calmly  enduring  hia 
gaie,  ^  I  pray  thee  not  to  think  me  trifling  with  thy  just 
demand ;  but  was  there  never  a  time  in  thy  Uf  e  when  to  an- 
swer snch  a  question  would  have  been  a  crime  to  thyself  f 

^  By  the  splendor  of  Solomon,  yes  P  Oderim  answered. 
**  Betrayal  of  self  is  at  times  as  base  as  the  betrayal  of  a 
tribe.** 

*<  Thanks,  thanks,  good  sheik  P  Ben-Hur  exclaimed. 
**  Never  answer  became  thee  better.  Now  I  know  thou 
dost  but  seek  assurance  to  justify  the  trust  I  have  come  to 
ask,  and  that  such  assurance  is  of  more  interest  to  thee 
than  the  a&irs  of  my  poor  life.** 

The  sheik  in  his  turn  bowed,  and  Ben-Hur  hastened  to 
pursue  his  advantage. 

'^So  it  please  thee  then,**  he  said,  ^first,  I  am  not  a 
Roman,  as  the  name  given  thee  as  mine  imnlieth.*' 

Bderim  clasped  the  beard  overflowing  his  breast,  and 
gaced  at  the  speaker  with  eyes  faintly  twjnkling  through 
Uie  shade  of  the  heavyi  close-drawn  brows. 
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**  In  the  next  place,*^  Ben-Har  continaed,  <<  I  am  an  Is 
taelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.^ 

The  sheik  raised  his  brows  a  little. 

"  Nor  that  merely.  Sheik,  I  am  a  Jew  withi  a  griey- 
ance  against  Rome  compared  with  which  thine  is  not  more 
than  a  child's  trouble/' 

The  old  man  combed  his  beard  with  nervous  haste,  and 
let  fall  his  brows  until  even  the  twinkle  of  the  eyes  went  out 

^8tiU  further:  I  swear  to  thee,  Sheik  Ilderim — ^I  swear 
by  the  covenant  the  Lord  made  with  my  fathers — so  thou 
but  give  me  the  revenge  I  seek,  the  money  and  the  glory 
of  the  race  shall  be  thine." 

nderim's  brows  relaxed ;  his  head  arose ;  his  face  began 
to  b«am ;  and  it  was  almost  possible  to  see  the  satisfaction 
taki^  possession  of  him. 

"Eiough  r  he  said.  "K  at  the  roots  of  thv  tongue 
there  is  a  lie  in  coil,  Solomon  himself  had  not  been  ^e 
i^inst  thee.  That  thou  art  not  a  Botnan — ^that  as  a  Jew 
thou  hast  a  grievance  against  Rome,  and  revenge  to  com- 
pass, I  beheve ;  and  on  that  score  enough.  But  as  to  thy 
fikilL  What  experience  hast  thou  in  racing  with  chariots  f 
And  the  horses — c^st  thou  make  them  creatures  of  thy 
will? — to  know  theeY  to  come  at  call!  to  go,  if  thou  say- 
est  it,  to  the  last  extreme  of  breath  and  strength  ?  and  then, 
in  the  perishing  moment,  out  of  the  depths  of  thy  life  thrill 
them  to  one  exertion  the  mightiest  of  allt  The  gift,  my 
son,  is  not  to  every  one.  Ah,  by  the  splendor  of  Ood  I  I 
knew  a  king  who  governed  millions  of  men,  their  perfect 
master,  but  could  not  win  the  respect  of  a  horse.  Markl 
I  speak  not  of  the  dull  brutes  whose  round  it  is  to  slave 
for  slaves — ^the  debased  in  blood  and  image — ^the  dead  in 
spirit ;  but  of  such  as  mine  here — the  kings  of  their  kind ; 
of  a  lineage  reaching  back  to  the  broods  of  the  first  Pha^ 
raoh;  my  comrades  and  friends,  dwellers  in  tents,  whom 
lon^  association  with  me  has  brought  up  to  my  plane ;  who 
to  weir  Instincts  have  added  our  wits  and  to  tneir  senses 

Iioined  our  souls,  until  they  feel  all  we  know  of  ambition, 
ove,  hate,  and  contempt;  in  war^ heroes;  in  trosti  f aithfo? 
as  women.    Ho,  there  I" 
A  servant  came  forward. 
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•*Let  my  Arabs  come  T 

The  man  drew  aside  part  of  the  division  cnrtain  of  the 
tenty  exposing  to  view  a  group  of  horses,  which  lingered  a 
moment  where  they  were  as  if  to  make  certain  of  the  in« 
vitation. 

"  Come  P  nderim  said  to  them.  **  Why  stand  ye  there  f 
What  have  I  that  is  not  yonrs  I    Come,  1  say  !^ 

They  stalked  slowly  in. 

^*  Son  of  Israel,''  the  master  said,  **  thy  Moses  was  a 
mighty  man,  but — ^ha,  ha,  ha! — ^I  must  laugh  when  1  think 
of  nis  allowing  thy  fathers  the  plodding  ox  and  the  dall, 
slow-natored  ass,  and  forbidding  them  property  in  horses. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Thinkest  thon  he  would  have  done  so  had  he 
seen  that  one — and  that — ^and  this  f  At  the  word  he  laid 
his  hand  upon  the  face  of  the  first  to  reach  him,  and  pat- 
ted it  with  infinite  pride  and  tenderness. 

'*  It  is  a  misjudgment,  sheik,  a  misjudgment,**  Ben-Hor 
said,  warmly.  *^  Moses  was  a  warrior  as  well  as  a  lawgiver 
beloved  by  Ood ;  and  to  follow  war — ah,  what  is  it  bat  to 
love  all  its  creatures — ^these  among  the  rest  9^' 

A  head  of  exquisite  turn — ^with  large  eyes,  soft  as  a 
deer's,  and  half  hidden  by  the  dense  forelock,  and  small 
ears,  sharp-pointed  and  sloped  well  forward — approached 
then  quite  to  his  breast,  the  nostrils  open,  and  tne  upper 
lip  in  motion.  "Who  are  you  f  it  asked,\plainly  as  ever 
man  spoke.  Ben-Hur  recognized  one  of  the  four  racers 
he  had  seen  on  the  course,  and  gave  his  open  hand  to  the 
beautiful  brute. 

**  They  will  tell  you,  the  blasphemers ! — ^may  their  days 
shorten  as  they  grow  fewer  I" — ^the  sheik  spoke  with  the 
feeling  oT  a  man  repelling  a  personal  defamation — "  they 
will  tell  you,  I  say,  tnat  our  horses  of  the  best  blood  are  de- 
rived from  the  Nesnan  pastures  of  Persia.  Ood  gave  -the 
first  Arab  a  measureless  waste  of  sand,  with  some  treeless 
mountains,  and  here  and  there  a  well  of  bitter  waters ;  and 
said  to  him,  <  Behold  thy  country  I'  And  when  the  poor 
man  complained,  the  Mighty  One  pitied  him,  and  said 
again,  *  Be  of  cheer !  for  I  will  twice  bless  thee  above  other 
men.*  The  Arab  heard,  and  gave  thanks,  and  with  faith 
set  oat  to  find  the  blessings,    lie  travelled  all  the  bound- 
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aries  first,  and  failed ;  then  he  made  a  path  into  the  desert, 
and  went  on  and  on — and  in  the  heart  of  the  waste  there 
was  an  island  of  green  very  beautiful  to  see ;  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  island,  lo  I  a  herd  of  camels,  and  another  of 
horses  I  He  took  them  joyfully  and  kept  them  with  care 
for  what  they  were — ^best  gifts  of  God.  And  from  that 
green  isle  went  forth  all  the  horses  of  the  earth ;  even  to 
the  pastures  of  Nes^a  they  went ;  and  northward  to  the 
dreadful  vales  perpetually  threshed  by  blasts  from  the  Sea 
of  Chill  Winds.  Doubt  not  the  story ;  or  if  thou  dost, 
may  never  amulet  have  charm  for  an  Arab  again.  Nay,  I 
will  give  thee  proof." 

He  clapped  his  hands. 

**  Bring  me  the  records  of  the  tribe,^  he  said  to  the  ser* 
vant  who  responded. 

While  waiting,  the  sheik  played  with  the  horses,  patting 
their  cheeks,  combing  their  forelocks  with  his  fingers,  giv- 
ing each  one  a  token  of  remembrance.  Presently  six  men 
appeared  with  chests  of  cedar  reinforced  by  bands  of  brass, 
and  hinged  and  bolted  with  brass. 

"  Nay,"  said  Ilderim,  when  they  were  all  set  down  by 
the  divan,  *^  I  meant  not  all  of  them ;  only  the  records  of 
the  horses — ^that  one.     Open  it  and  take  back  the  others." 

The  chest  was  opened,  disclosing  a  mass  of  ivory  tab- 
lets strung  on  rings  of  silver  wire ;  and  as  the  tablets  were 
scarcely  fliicker  than  wafers,  each  ring  held  several  hun- 
dreds of  them. 

**  I  know,"  said  Ilderim,  taking  some  of  the  rings  in  his 
hand — '*I  know  with  what  care  and  zeal,  my  son,  the 
ascribes  of  the  Temple  in  the  Holy  City  keep  the^ames  of 
the  newly  bom,  that  every  son  of  Israel  may  trace  his  line 
of  ancest]^  to  its  beginning,  though  it  antedate  the  patri- 
archs. I^  fathers — ^may  the  recollection  of  them  be  green 
forever !— niid  not  think  it  sinful  to  borrow  the  idea,  and 
apply  it  to  their  dumb  servants.     See  these  tablets  I" 

Ben-Hur  took  the  rin^s,  and  separating  the  tablets  saw 
they  bore  rude  hieroglyphs  in  Arabic,  burned  on  the  smooth 
surface  by  a  sharp  point  of  heated  metaL 

"  Canst  thou  read  them,  0  son  of  Israel  ?" 

^  No.    Thou  must  tell  me  their  meaning." 
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**Eiiow  thon,  then,  each  tablet  records  the  name  oi;  a 
foal  of  the  pure  blood  born  to  my  fathers  through  the  hun- 
dreds of  vears  passed ;  and  also  the  names  of  sire  and 
dam.  Tal^e  thera,  and  note  their  age,  that  thou  mayst  the 
more  readily  beh^^'e." 

Some  of  the  tablets  were  nearly  worn  away.  All  were 
rellow  with  age. 

*^  In  the  chest  there,  I  can  tell  thee  now,  I  have  the  per- 
lect  history ;  perfect  because  certified  as  history  seldom  is 
^«howing  of  what  stock  all  these  are  sprung — this  one, 
and  that  now  supplicating  thy  notice  and  caress;  and  as 
they  come  to  us  nere,  their  sires,  even  the  furthest  re* 
moved  in  time,  came  to  my  sires,  under  a  tent-roof  like  this 
of  mine,  to  eat  their  measure  of  barley  from  the  open  hand, 
and  be  talked  to  as  children ;  and  as  children  kiss  the 
thanks  they  have  not  speech  to  expres&  And  now,  O  soa 
of  Israel,  thou  mayst  believe  my  declaration — if  I  am  a 
lord  of  the  Desert,  behold  my  ministers  I  Take  them  from 
me,  and  I  become  as  a  sick  man  left  by  the  caravan  to  die. 
Thanks  to  them,  age  hath  not  diminished  the  terror  of  me 
on  the  highways  between  cities ;  and  it  will  not  while  I 
have  stre^h  to  go  with  them.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  could  tell 
thee  marvels  done  by  their  ancestors.  In  a  favoring  time 
I  may  do  so ;  for  the  present,  enough  that  they  were  never 
overtaken  in  retreat;  nor,  by  the  sword  of  Solomon,  did 
they  ever  fail  in  pursuit  I  That,  mark  yon,  on  the  sands 
and  under  saddle ;  but  now — I  do  not  know — ^I  am  afraid, 
for  they  are  under  yoke  the  first  time,  and  the  conditions 
of  success  are  so  many.  They  have  the  pride  and  the 
speed  and  the  endurance.  If  I  find  them  a  master,  thej 
will  win.  Son  of  Israel  I  so  thou  art  the  man,  I  swear  it 
shall  be  a  happy  day  that  brought  thee  thither.  Of  thy- 
self now  speak.'* 

"  I  know  now,**  said  Ben-Hur,  "  why  it  is  that  in  the 
love  of  an  Arab  his  horse  is  next  to  his  children ;  and  I 
know,  also,  why  the  Arab  horses  are  the  best  in  the  world ; 
but,  good  sheix,  I  would  not  have  you  judge  me  by  words 
alone ;  for,  as  you  know,  all  promises  of  men  sometimes 
fail  Give  me  the  trial  first  on  some  plain  hereabout,  and 
put  the  four  in  my  hand  to-morrow.'* 
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nderim's  face  beamed  a^^ain,  and  he  would  liare  spokea 

^A  moment,  good  sheik,  a  moment  T  said  Ben-Har. 
«« Let  me  say  farther.  From  the  masters  in  Bome  I  learned 
many  lessons,  little  thinking  they  wonld  senre  me  in  a  time 
like  this.  I  tell  thee  these  thy  sons  of  the  Desert,  though 
thev  have  separately  the  speed  of  eagles  and  the  endurance 
of  uons,  will  fail  if  they  are  not  trained  to  run  together 
under  the  yoke.  For  bethink  thee,  sheik,  in  every  four 
there  is  one  the  slowest  and  one  the  swiftest ;  and  while 
the  race  is  always  to  the  slowest,  the  trouble  is  always  with 
the  swiftest.  It  was  so  to-day ;  the  driver  could  not  reduce 
the  best  to  harmonious  action  with  the  poorest  My  trial 
may  have  no  better  result;  but  if  so,  I  will  tell  thee  of  it: 
that  I  swear.  Wherefore,  in  the  same  spirit  I  say,  can  I 
get  them  to  run  together,  moved  by  my  will,  the  four  as 
one,  thou  shalt  have  the  sestertii  and  the  crown,  and  I  my 
revenge.    What  sayest  thou  f* 

nderim  listened,  combing  his  beard  the  while.  At  the 
end  he  said,  with  a  laugh,  **  I  think  better  of  thee,  son  of 
Israel  We  have  a  saying  in  the  Desert,  *  If  you  will  cook 
the  meal  with  words,  I  will  promise  an  ocean  of  butter.' 
Thou  shalt  have  the  horses  in  the  morning.'* 

At  that  moment  there  was  a  stir  at  the  rear  entrance  to 
the  tent. 

"The  supper — it  is  herel  and  yonder  my  friend  Bal- 
thasar,  whom  thou  shalt  know.  He  hath  a  story  to  tell 
which  an  Israelite  should  never  tire  of  hearing.'' 

And  to  the  servants  he  added, 

"  Take  the  records  away,  and  return  my  jewels  to  their 
apartment" 

And  they  did  as  he  ordered. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Ir  the  reader  will  return  now  to  the  repast  of  the  wise 
men  at  their  meeting  in  the  desert,  he  will  understand  the 
preparations  for  the  supper  in  Bderim's  tent  The  differ^ 
ences  were  chiefly  such  as  were  incident  to  ampler  means 
and  better  service. 
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Thiee  rags  were  spread  on  the  carpet  within  the  space 
so  nearly  enclosed  by  the  divan ;  a  table  not  more  than  a 
foot  in  height  was  brought  and  set  within  the  same  place, 
and  covered  with  a  cloth.  Off  to  one  side  a  portable  earth- 
enware oven  was  established  nnder  the  presidency  of  a 
woman  whose  dnty  it  was  to  keep  the  company  in  bread, 
or,  more  precisely,  in  hot  cakes  of  floor  from  the  handmills 
grinding  with  constant  sound  in  a  neighboring  tent 

Meanwhile  Balthasar  was  conducted  to  the  divan,  where 
Bderim  and  Ben-Hur  received  him  standing.  A  loose  black 
gown  covered  his  person ;  his  step  was  feeble,  and  his  whole 
movement  slow  and  cautious,  apparently  dependent  upon  a 
long  staff  and  the  arm  of  a  servant 

*^  Peace  to  yon,  my  friend,''  said  Bderim,  respectfully. 
**  Peace  and  welcome." 

The  Egyptian  raised  his  head  and  replied,  *^  And  to  thee, 
good  sheik — ^to  thee  and  thine,  peace  and  the  blessing  of 
the  One  God — Ood  the  true  and  loving." 

The  manner  was  gentle  and  devout,  and  impressed  Ben- 
Hur  with  a  feeling  of  awe ;  besides  which  the  blessing  in- 
cluded in  the  answering  salutation  had  been  partly  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  while  that  part  was  being  spoken,  the 
eyes  of  the  aged  guest,  hollow  yet  luminous,  rested  upon 
his  face  long  enough  to  stir  an  emotion  new  and  mysterious, 
and  so  strong  that  he  again  and  again  during  the  repast 
scanned  the  much-wrinkled  and  blo^less  face  for  its  mean- 
ing; but  always  there  was  the  expression  bland,  placid, 
and  trustful  as  a  child's.  A  little  later  he  found  that  ex- 
pression habitual. 

*'  This  is  he,  O  Balthasar,"  said  the  sheik,  laying  his 
hand  on  Ben-Hur's  arm,  ^*  who  will  break  bread  with  us 
this  evening." 

The  Egyptian  glanced  at  the  young  man,  and  looked 
Bg^  surprised  and  doubting ;  seeing  which  the  sheik  con- 
tinued, *^I  have  promised  him  my  horses  for  trial  to- 
morrow ;  and  if  all  goes  well,  he  will  drive  them  in  the 
Circus." 

Balthasar  continued  his  gaze. 

"  He  came  well  recommended,"  Bderim  pursued,  much 
puzzled.    *'  Tou  may  know  him  as  the  son  of  Arrius,  who 
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was  a  noble  Roman  sailor,  though*' — ^the  sheik  hesitated, 
then  resumed,  with  a  laugh — '^  though  he  declares  himself 
an  Israelite  of  the  tribe  of  Judah ;  and,  by  ike  splendor  of 
Ood,  I  believe  that  he  tells  me  T' 

Balthasar  could  no  longer  withhold  explanation. 

^*  To-day,  O  most  generous  sheik,  my  life  was  in  peril, 
and  would  have  been  lost  had  not  a  youth,  the  counterpart 
of  this  one— if,  indeed,  he  be  not  the  very  same — winter* 
▼ened  when  all  others  fled,  and  saved  me."  Then  he  ad* 
dressed  Ben-Hur  directly,  *^  Art  thou  not  he  T 

*^  I  cannot  answer  so  far,"  Ben-Hur  replied,  with  modest 
deference.  ''  I  am  he  who  stopped  the  horses  of  the  inso- 
lent Roman  when  they  were  rushing  upon  thy  camel  at  die 
Fountain  of  Gastalia.    Thy  daughter  left  a  cup  widi  me." 

From  the  bosom  of  his  tunic  he  produced  tne  cup,  and 
gave  it  to  Balthasar. 

A  glow  lighted  the  faded  countenance  of  the  Egyptian. 

*^  &e  Lord  sent  thee  to  me  at  the  Fountain  to-day,"  he 
said,  in  a  tremulous  voice,  stretching  his  hand  towards  Ben- 
Hur  ;  ^*  and  he  sends  thee  to  me  now.  I  give  him  thanks ; 
and  praise  him  thou,  for  of  his  favor  I  have  wherewith  to 

five  thee  great  reward,  and  I  will    The  cup  is  thine ; 
eepit" 

Ben-Hur  took  back  the  gift,  and  Balthasar,  seeing  the 
inquiiy  upon  Ilderim's  face,  related  the  occurrence  at  the 
Fountain. 

M  What  I"  said  the  sheik  to  Ben-Hur.  «<Thou  saidst 
nothing  of  this  to  me,  when  better  recommendation  thou 
couldst  not  have  brought.  Am  I  not  an  Arab,  and  sheik 
of  my  tribe  of  tens  of  thousands?  And  is  not  he  my 
guest?  And  is  it  not  in  my  guest>bond  that  the  ffood  or 
evil  thou  dost  him  is  good  or  evil  done  to  me  ?  Whither 
shouldst  thou  ffo  for  reward  but  here?  And  whose  the 
hand  to  ^ve  itl>ut  minef 

His  voice  at  the  end  of  the  speech  rose  to  cutting  shrill- 
ness. 

'^  Qooi  sheik,  spare  me,  I  pray.  I  came  not  for  reward, 
ffreatorsmall;  and  that  I  may  be  acquitted  of  the  thought, 
I  say  the  help  I  save  this  excellent  man  would  have  beev 
given  as  well  to  Uiy  humblest  servant" 
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^Bnt  he  is  m^  friend, my  guest — not  my  servant;  and 
seest  thou  not  in  the  Terence  the  favor  of  Fortune  f 
Then  to  Balthasar  the  sheik  snbjoinedf  **  Ah,  by  the  splen- 
dor of  Ood  t  I  tell  thee  again  he  is  not  a  RonuuL** 

With  that  he  turned  awinr,  and  gave  attention  to  the  ser- 
vants, whose  prepantions  for  the  supper  were  about  com- 
plete. 

The  reader  who  recollects  the  history  of  BaHhasar  as 
given  by  himself  at  the  meeting  in  the  desert  will  under* 
stand  the  effect  of  Ben-Hur's  assertion  of  disinterestedness 
upon  that  worthy.  In  his  devotion  to  men  there  had  been, 
it  will  be  remembered,  no  distinctions ;  while  the  redemp- 
tion which  had  been  promised  him  in  the  way  of  reward 
— the  redemption  for  which  he  was  waiting — was  univer- 
sal To  him,  therefore,  the  assertion  sounded  somewhat 
like  an  echo  of  himself.  He  took  a  step  nearer  Ben-Hur, 
and  spoke  to  him  in  the  ,  hildlike  way. 

^How  did  the  sheik  say  I  should  call  yout  It  was  a 
Boman  name,  I  think.*' 

^'  Arrius,  the  son  of  Arrius." 

*«  Yet  thou  art  not  a  BomanT 

"  All  my  people  were  Jews.'* 

**  Were,  saidst  thou  f    Are  they  not  living  f 

The  question  was  subtle  as  weu  as  simple ;  but  Bderim 
saved  JBen-Hur  from  reply. 

*'  Gome,"  he  said  to  them,  *^  the  meal  is  ready." 

Ben-Hur  gave  his  arm  to  Balthasar,  and  conducted  him 
to  the  table,  where  shortly  they  were  all  seated  on  their 
rugs  Eastern  fashion.  The  lavers  were  brought  them,  and 
they  washed  and  dried  their  hands ;  then  the  sheik  made 
a  sign,  the  servants  stopped,  and  the  voice  of  the  £^;yptian 
arose  tremulous  with  holy  feeling. 

'« Father  of  AH— ^Qodt  What  we  have  is  of  thee;  take 
our  thanks,  and  bless  us,  that  we  may  continue  to  do  thy 
will" 

It  was  the  grace  the  good  man  had  said  simultaneously 
with  his  brethen  Gaqmr  the  Greek  and  Melchior  the  Hin- 
doo, the  utterance  in  diverse  tongues  out  of  which  had 
come  the  miracle  attesting  the  Divine  Flresence  at  the  meal 
in  the  desert  years  before. 
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The  table  to  which  they  inunediiitely  addressed  them* 
aelvea  iras,  as  may  be  tfaonght,  rich  in  the  substantials  and 
deUcaciea  favorite  in  the  Ecust — ^in  cakes  hot  from  the  oven, 
vegetables  from  the  gardens,  meats  singly,  compounds  of 
meats  and  vegetabled;  milk  of  kine,  and  honey  and  batter 
— all  eaten  or  drank,  it  should  be  remarked,  without  any 
of  the  modern  accessories — ^knives,  forks,  spoons,  cups,  or 
plates ;  and  in  this  part  of  the  repast  but  httle  was  said^ 
for  they  were  hungry.  But  when  the  desert  was  in  coarse 
it  was  otherwise.  They  laved  their  hands  again,  had  the 
lap-cloths  shaken  out,  and  with  a  renewed  table  and  the 
sharp  edife  of  their  appetitep  gone  they  were  disposed  to 
talk  and  listen. 

With  such  a  company — an  Arab,  a  Jew,  and  an  Egyp- 
tian, all  believers  alike  in  one  God — there  could  be  at  that 
affe  but  one  subject  of  conversation;  and  of  the  three, 
wnich  should  be  speaker  but  he  to  whom  the  Deity  had 
been  so  nearly  a  personal  appearance,  who  had  seen  him  in 
a  star,  had  heard  his  voice  in  direction,  had  been  led  so  far 
and  so  miraculously  by  his  Spirit?  And  of  what  should 
he  talk  but  that  of  which  he  had  been  called  to  testify  t 


CHAPTER  XV. 

Thb  shadows  cast  over  the  Orchard  of  Palms  by  the 
mountains  at  set  of  sun  left  no  sweet  margin  time  of  violet 
sl^  and  drowsing  earth  between  the  day  and  night  The 
latter  came  early  axtd  swift ;  and  against  its  glooming  in 
the  tent  thia  evening  the  servants  brought  four  candlesticks 
of  brass,  and  set  them  by  the  comers  of  the  table.  To  each 
candlestick  there  were  four  branches,  and  on  each  branch 
a  lighted  silver  lamp  and  a  supply  cup  of  olive^iL  In 
Oght  ample,  even  brilliant,  the  group  at  dessert  continued 
their  conversation,  speaking  in  the  Syriac  dialect,  familiar 
to  all  peoples  in  that  part  of  the  world. 

The  E^^tian  told  his  story  of  the  meeting  of  the  three 
in  the  desert,  and  agreed  with  the  sheik  that  it  was  in 
December,  twenty-seven  years  before,  when  he  and  his 
companions,  fleeing  from  Herod,  arrived  at  the  tent  pray" 
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fug  shelter.  The  narrative  was  heard  with  intense  interest ; 
even  the  servants  lingering  when  they  could  to  catch  its 
details.  Ben-Hur  received  it  as  became  a  man  listening  to 
a  revelation  of  deep  concern  to  all  humanity,  and  to  none 
of  more  concern  than  the  people  of  Israel.  In  his  mind^ 
as  we  shall  presently  see,  there  was  crystallizing  an  idea 
which  was  to  change  his  course  of  life,  if  not  absorb  it  ab* 
solutelyi 

As  the  recital  proceeded,  the  impression  made  by  Bal- 
thasar  upon  the  young  Jew  increased ;  at  its  conclusion,  his 
feelinff  was  too  profound  to  permit  a  doubt  of  its  truth ; 
indeed,  there  was  nothing  left  him  desirable  in  the  con- 
nection but  assurances,  if  such  were  to  be  had,  pertaining 
exclusively  to  the  consequences  of  the  amazing  event. 

And  now  there  is  wanting  an  explanation  which  the 
very  discerning  may  have  heretofore  demanded ;  certainly 
it  can  be  no  longer  deUyed.  Our  tale  begins,  in  point  of 
date  not  less  than  fact,  to  trench  close  upon  the  opening 
of  the  ministry  of  the  Son  of  Mary,  whom  we  have  seen 
but  once  since  this  same  Balthasar  left  him  worshipf ully  in 
his  mother's  lap  in  the  cave  by  Bethlehem.  Henceforth 
to  the  end  the  mysterious  Child  will  be  a  subject  of  con« 
tinual  reference ;  and  slowly  though  surely  the  current  of 
events  with  which  we  are  dealing  will  bring  us  nearer  and 
nearer  to  him,  until  finally  we  see  him  a  man — ^ive  would 
like,  if  armed  contrariety  of  opimon  would  permit  it,  to 

add — ▲   MAN   WHOM   THB  WORLD    COULD   NOT   DO  WrTHOUT. 

Of  this  declarntioD,  apparently  so  simple,  a  shrewd  mind 
inspired  bys  faith  will  make  much — and  in  welcome.  Be- 
fore his  time,  an«l  since,  there  have  been  men  indispensable 
to  particular  people  and  periods ;  but  his  indispensability 
was  to  the  whole  race,  and  for  all  time — a  respect  in  which 
it  is  unique,  solitary,  divine. 

To  Sheik  Ilderim  the  story  was  not  new.  He  had  heard 
it  from  the  three  wise  men  together  under  circumstances 
which  left  no  room  for  doubt;  he  had  acted  upon  it  seri- 
ously, for  the  helping  a  fugitive  escape  from  the  anger  of 
the  first  Herod  was  dangerous.  Now  one  of  the  three  sat 
at  his  table  again,  a  welcome  guest  and  revered  friend. 
Sheik  Bderim  certainly  believed  the  story ;  yet,  in  the  nat* 
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«re  of  things,  its  mighty  central  fact  conid  not  come  home 
to  him  with  the  force  and  absorbing  effect  it  came  to  Ben« 
Hnr.  He  was  an  Arab,  whose  interest  in  the  consequences 
was  but  general ;  on  the  other  hand,  Ben-Hur  was  an  Isra- 
elite and  a  Jew,  with  more  than  a  special  interest  in — ^if 
the  solecism  can  be  pardoned — the  truth  of  the  fact  He 
laid  hold  of  the  circumstance  with  a  purely  Jewish  mind. 

From  his  cradle,  let  it  be  remembered,  he  had  heard  of 
the  Messiah ;  at  the  colleges  he  had  been  made  familiar 
with  all  that  was  known  of  that  Being  at  once  .the  hope, 
the  fear,  and  the  peculiar  glory  of  the  chosen  people ;  uie 
prophets  from  the  first  to  the  last  of  the  heroic  hue  fore- 
told him ;  and  the  coming  had  been,  and  yet  was,  the  theme 
of  endless  exposition  with  the  rabbis — ^in  the  synagogues, 
in  the  schools,  in  the  Temple,  of  fast-days  and  feast-days, 
in  public  and  in  private,  ihe  national  teachers  expounded 
and  kept  expounding  until  all  the  children  of  Abraham, 
wherever  their  lots  were  cast,  bore  the  Messiah  in  expecta- 
tion, and  by  it  literally,  and  with  iron  severity,  ruled  and 
moulded  their  lives. 

Doubtless,  it  will  be  understood  from  this  that  there 
was  much  argument  among  the  Jews  themselves  about  the 
Messiah,  and  so  there  was ;  but  the  disputation  was  all  lim- 
ited to  one  point,  and  one  only — when  would  he  come  t 

Disquisition  is  for  the  preacher ;  whereas  the  writer  is 
but  telling  a  tale,  and  that  he  may  not  lose  his  character, 
tiie  explanation  he  is  making  requires  notice  merely  of  a 
point  connected  with  the  Messiah  about  which  the  unanim- 
ity among  the  chosen  people  was  matter  of  marvellous 
astonishment;  he  was  to  be,  when  come,  the  King  of  thb 
Jbws — ^their  political  King,  their  Caesar.  By  their  instru- 
mentality he  was  to  make  armed  conquest  of  the  earth,  and 
then,  for  their  profit  and  in  the  name  of  God,  hold  it  down 
forever.  On  this  faith,  dear  reader,  the  Pharisees  or  Sepa- 
ratists— ^the  latter  being  rather  a  political  term — ^in  the  clois- 
ters and  around  the  altars  of  the  Temple,  built  an  edifice  of 
hope  far  overtopping  the  dream  of  the  Macedonian.  His 
but  covered  the  earth ;  theirs  covered  the  earth  and  filled 
the  skies ;  that  is  to  say,  in  their  bold,  boundless  fantasy 
of  bhisphemous  egotism,  Qod  the  Almighty  was  in  effect  to 
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suffer  them  for  their  uses  to  naU  him  by  the  ear  to  a  door 
in  sign  of  eternal  scrvitade. 

Betnming  directly  to  Ben-Hur,  it  is  to  be  observed  now 
that  there  were  two  circamstances  in  his  life  the  result  of 
which  had  been  to  keep  him  in  a  state  comparatively  free 
from  the  influence  and  lu^  effects  of  the  audacious  faith 
of  his  Separatist  countrymen. 

In  the  first  place,  his  fathei  followed  the  faith  of  the 
Sadducees,  who  may»  in  a  general  way,  be  termed  the 
Liberals  of  their  time.  They  had  some  loose  opinions  in 
denial  of  the  souL  They  were  strict  constructionistB  and 
rifforous  observers  of  the  Law  as  found  in  the  books  of 
W>ses ;  but  they  held  the  vast  mass  of  Rabbinical  addenda 
to  those  books  in  derisive  contempt  They  were  unques- 
tionably a  sect,  yet  their  religion  was  more  a  philosophy 
than  a  creed ;  they  did  not  deny  themselves  the  enjoyments 
of  life,  and  saw  many  admirable  methods  and  productions 
among  the  Gentile  divisions  of  the  race.  In  politics  they 
were  the  active  opposition  of  the  Separatists.  In  the  nat- 
ural order  of  things,  these  circumstances  and  conditions, 
opinions  and  pec^iarities,  would  have  descended  to  the 
son  as  certainly  and  really  as  any  portion  of  his  father's 
estate ;  and,  as  we  have  seen,  he  was  actually  in  course  of 
.acquiring  them  when  the  second  saving  event  overtook 

Upon  a  youth  of  Ben-Hur's  mind  and  temperament  the 
influence  of  five  years  of  affluent  life  in  Rome  can  be  ap- 
preciated best  by  recalling  that  the  great  city  was  then,  in 
fact,  the  meeting-place  of  the  nations — ^their  meetiuff-place 
politically  and  commercially,  as  weU  as  for  the  indulgence 
of  pleasure  without  restraint  Round  and  round  the  golden 
mile-stone  in  front  of  the  Forum — ^now  in  gloom  of  eclipse, 
now  in  unapproachable  splendor — ^flowed  all  the  active  cur- 
rents of  humanity.  If  excellences  of  manner,  refinements 
of  society,  attainments  of  intellect,  and  glory  of  achieve- 
ment made  no  impression  upon  him,  how  could  he,  as  the 
son  of  Arrius,  pass  day  after  day,  through  a  period  so  long, 
from  the  beautiful  villa  near  Misenum  mto  the  receptions 
of  Caesar,  and  be  wholly  uninfluenced  by  what  he  saw  there 
of  kings,  princes,  ambassadors,  hostages,  and  delegates,  suit- 
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on  all  of  them  from  every  bown  land,  waiting  limnblj 
the  yes  or  no  which  was  to  make  or  nnmake  them  t  As 
mere  assemblages,  to  be  sore,  there  was  nothing  to  ooinpare 
with  the  gatherings  at  Jemsalem  in  celebration  of  the  Pass- 
OTor ;  yet  when  he  sat  nnder  the  purple  Telaria  of  the  Cir- 
ens  Maximas  one  of  three  hnndiea  and  fiftr  thousand  spec- 
tators, he  must  have  been  visited  by  the  thought  that  pos- 
sibly there  might  be  some  branches  of  the  f  wiily  of  man 
worthy  divine  consideration,  if  not  mercy,  though  they 
were  of  the  nnclrcumcised — some,  by  their  sorrows,  ana, 
yet  worse,  by  their  hopelessness  in  me  midst  of  sorrows, 
fitted  for  brotherhood  m  the  promises  to  his  countrymen. 
That  he  should  have  had  such  a  thought  under  such  cir- 
cumstances was  but  natural;  we  think  so  much,  at  least, 
will  be  admitted:  but  when  the  reflection  came  to  him, 
and  he  gave  himself  up  to  it,  he  could  not  have  been  blind 
to  a  certain  distinction*  The  wretchedness  of  the  masses, 
and  their  hopeless  condition,  had  no  relation  whatever  to 
religion ;  their  murmurs  and  groans  were  not  a^inst  their 
ffo£  or  for  want  of  gods.  In  the  oak-woods  of  jBritain  the 
Druids  held  their  followers ;  Odin  and  FrejtL  maintained 
their  godships  m  Oaul  and  Germany  and  amonff  the  Hyper- 
boreans; Eg^t  was  satisfied  with  her  crocodiks  and  Anu- 
bis ;  the  Persians  were  yet  devoted  to  Ormusd  and  Ahri- 
man,  holding  them  in  equal  honor ;  in  hope  of  the  Nirvana, 
the  Hindoos  moved  on  patient  as  ever  in  the  rayless  paths 
of  Brahm ;  the  beautifcd  Greek  mind,  in  pauses  of  philos- 
ophy, still  sang  the  heroic  gods  of  Homer ;  whUe  in  Rome 
nothing  was  so  common  and  cheap  as  gods.  According  to 
whim,  the  masters  of  the  world,  because  they  were  masters, 
carried  their  worship  and  offerings  indifferently  from  altar 
to  altar,  delighted  in  the  pandemonium  they  had  erected* 
Their  discontent,  if  they  were  discontented,  was  with  the 
number  of  gods ;  for,  after  borrowing  all  the  divinities  of 
the  earth  they  proceeded  to  deify  their  Cnsars,  and  vote 
tikem  altars  and  holy  service.  No,  the  unhappy  condition 
was  not  from  religion,  but  micfgovemment  ana  usurpations 
and  eountiess  tyrannies.  The  Aremns  men  had  been  tnm- 
Uad  into,and  were  praying  to  be  relieved  from,  was  terri- 
bly bat  essentiaDy  political    The  supplication— everywhere 
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alike,  in  Lodinnm,  Alexandria,  Athens,  Jerusalem — ^was  for 
a  kii^  to  conqaer  with,  not  a  god  to  worship. 

Studying  the  sitoation  after  two  thonsand  years,  we  can 
see  and  say  that  religiously  there  was  no  relief  from  the 
universal  confusion  except  some  Crod  could  prove  him« 
self  a  true  God,  and  a  masterful  one,  and  come  to  the 
rescue ;  but  the  people  of  the  time,  even  the  discerning 
and  pldlosophieai,  discovered  no  hope  except  in  crushing 
Bome ;  that  done,  the  relief  would  follow  m  restorations 
and  reorganizations ;  therefore  they  prayed,  conspired,  re- 
belled, fought,  and  died,  drenching  the  soil  to-day  with 
blood,  to-morrow  with  tears — and  always  with  the  same 
result. 

It  renudns  to  be  said  now  that  Ben-Hur  was  in  agree* 
ment  with  the  mass  of  men  of  bis  time  not  Romans.  The 
five  years'  residence  in  the  capital  served  him  with  oppor- 
tunif^  to  see  and  study  the  miseries  of  the  subjugated 
world ;  and  in  full  belief  that  the  evils  which  afflicted  it 
were  political,  and  to  be  cured  only  by  the  sword,  he  was 

going  forth  to  fit  himself  for  a  part  in  the  day  of  resort  to 
lie  heroic  remedy.  By  practice  of  arms  he  was  a  perfect 
soldier;  but  war  has  its  iiigher  fields,  and  he  who  would 
move  successfully  in  them  must  know  more  than  to  defend 
with  shield  and  thrust  with  spear.  In  those  fields  the  gen- 
eral finds  his  tasks,  the  greatest  of  which  is  the  reduction 
of  the  many  into  one,  and  that  one  himself;  the  consum- 
mate captain  is  a  fighting-man  armed  with  an  army.  This 
conception  entered  into  uie  scheme  of  life  to  which  he  was 
further  swayed  by  the  reflection  that  tlie  yeuffeance  he 
dreamed  of,  in  connection  with  his  individuiu  wrongs, 
would  be  more  surely  found  in  some  of  the  ways  of  war 
than  in  any  pursuit  of  peace. 

The  f  eeungs  with  wMch  he  listened  to  Balthasar  can  be 
now  underst^^d.  The  stoiy  touched  two  of  the  most  sen- 
sitiye  points  of  his  being  so  they  rang  within  him.  His 
heart  neat  fast — and  faster  still  when,  searching  himself, 
he  found  not  a  doubt  either  that  the  recital  was  true  in 
eveiy  particular,  or  that  the  Child  so  miraculously  found 
was  the  Messiah.  Marvelling  much  that  Israel  rested  so 
dead  to  the  revelation,  and  Aat  he  had  never  heard  of  il 
18 
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before  that  day,  two  questions  presented  themselves  to  Inm 
as  centring  all  it  was  at  that  moment  farther  desirable  to 
know: 

Where  was  the  Child  then  f 

And  what  was  hia  mission! 

With  apologies  for  the  intermptions,  he  proceeded  to 
draw  out  the  opinions  of  Balthasar,  who  was  in  nowise 
loath  to  speak. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

<<  If  I  conid  answer  you,^  Balthasar  said,  in  his  simple, 
earnest,  devont  way — ^^  oh,  if  I  knew  where  he  is,  now 
qnickly  I  would  go  to  him  I  The  seas  should  not  stay  me, 
nor  the  mountains.'' 

<^  Ton  have  tried  to  find  him,  then  f*  asked  Ben-Hur. 

A  smile  flitted  across  the  face  of  the  Egyptian. 

*'  The  first  task  I  charged  myself  with  alter  leaving  the 
shelter  given  me  in  the  desert ' — ^Balthasar  cast  a  grateful 
look  at  Ilderim — *'  was  to  learn  what  became  of  the  Child* 
But  a  year  had  passed,  and  I  dared  not  go  up  to  Judea  in 
person,  for  Herod  still  held  the  throne  bloody-minded  as 
ever.  In  l^ypt,  upon  my  return,  there  were  a  few  friends 
to  believe  the  wonderful  things  I  told  them  of  what  I  had 
seen  and  heard — a  few  who  rejoiced  with  me  that  a  Re- 
deemer was  bom — a  few  who  never  tired  of  the  story. 
Some  of  them  came  up  for  me  looking  after  the  Child. 
They  went  first  to  Bethlehem,  and  found  there  the  khan 
and  the  cave ;  but  the  steward — ^he  who  sat  at  the  gate  the 
night  of  the  birth,  and  the  night  we  came  following  the 
star — ^was  gone.  The  king  had  taken  him  away,  and  he 
was  no  more  seen." 

'  But  they  found  some  proofs,  surely,'*  said  Ben-Hur, 


*  Yes,  proofs  written  in  blood — a  village  in  mourning ; 
mothers  yet  crying  for  their  little  ones.  You  must  know, 
when  Herod  heard  of  our  flight,  he  sent  down  and  slew 
the  youngest-bom  of  the  children  of  Bethlehem.  Not  one 
escaped.    The  faith  of  my  messengers  was  confirmed ;  but 
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tihey  came  to  me  Baying  the  Child  was  dead,  slain  with  the 
other  innocents.'* 
^DeadT'  exclaimed  Ben-Hor,  aghast    ''Dead,  sayest 

ihonr 

"  Nay,  my  son,  I  did  not  say  so.  I  said  they,  my  mes- 
sengers, told  me  the  Child  was  dead.  I  did  not  believe 
the  report  then ;  I  do4^ot  believe  it  now.'' 

"  I  see — then  hast  some  special  knowledge." 

*^  Not  so,  not  so,"  said  Balthasar,  dropping  his  gaze, 
''  The  Spirit  was  to  go  with  ns  no  farther  than  to  the  Child. 
When  we  came  out  of  the  cave,  after  oar  presents  were 
given  and  we  had  seen  the  babe,  we  looked  nist  thing  for 
the  star ;  but  it  was  gone,  and  we  knew  we  were  ielt  to 
ourselves.  The  last  mspiration  of  the  Holy  One — the 
hst  I  can  recall — ^was  that  which  sent  us  to  Ilderim  for 
safe^." 

'' xes,"  said  the  sheik,  fingering  his  beard  nervously4 
''Ton  told  me  you  were  sent  to  me  by  a  Spirit — ^I  remem- 
ber it" 

''  I  have  no  special  knowledge,"  Balthasar  continued,  ob- 
serving the  dejection  which  nad  fallen  upon  Ben-Hur; 
''  but,  my  son,  1  have  given  the  matter  much  thought — 
thought  continuing  throi^h  years,  inspired  by  faith,  which, 
I  assure  you,  calling  €k>d  for  witness,  is  as  strong  in  me 
now  as  in  the  hour  I  heard  the  voice  of  the  Spirit  calling 
me  by  the  shore  of  the  lake.  If  you  will  listen,  I  will  teU 
you  why  I  believe  the  Child  is  living." 

Both  Ilderim  and  Ben-Hur  looked  assent,  and  appeared 
to  sununon  their  faculties  that  they  might  understand  as 
well  as  hear.  The  interest  reached  the  servants,  who  drew 
near  to  the  divan,  and  stood  listening.  Throughout  the 
tent  there  was  the  prof  oundest  silence. 

"  We  three  believe  in  God." 

Balthasar  bowed  his  head  as  he  spoke. 

**•  And  he  is  the  Truth,"  he  resumed.  ''  His  word  is  Ood. 
The  hills  may  turn  to  dust,  and  the  seas  be  drunk  dry  by 
south  winds ;  but  his  word  shall  stand,  because  it  is  the 
Truth." 

The  utterance  was  in  a  manner  inezpressiblv  solemn. 

*^  The  voice,  which  was  his,  speaking  to  me  by  the  lake^ 
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said,  *  Blessed  art  thon,  O  son  of  ^tfizraim  t  The  Redemp- 
tion Cometh,  With  two  others  from  the  remotenesses  of 
the  earth,  thou  shalt  see  the  Saviour.'  I  have  seen  the  Sav- 
ioar — ^blessed  be  his  name ! — but  the  Redemption,  which 
was  the  second  part  of  the  promise,  is  yet  to  come.  Seest 
thou  now  t  If  the  Child  be  dead,  there  is  no  agent  to  bring 
the  Redemption  about,  and  the  word  b  naught,  and  God — 
nay,  I  dare  not  say  it  I" 

He  threw  up  both  hands  in  horror. 

'^The  Redemption  was  the  work  for  which  the  Child 
was  bom ;  and  so  long  as  the  promise  abides,  not  even 
death  can  separate  him  from  his  work  until  it  is  f ulfiUed, 
or  at  least  in  the  way  of  fulfilment.  Take  you  that  now  as 
one  reason  for  my  belief ;  then  give  me  further  attention.'* 

The  good  man  paused. 

"  Wilt  thou  not  taste  the  wine  f  It  is  at  thy  hand — see,* 
said  nderim,  respectfully. 

Balthasar  drank,  and,  seeming  refreshed,  continued : 

*^  The  Saviour  I  saw  was  born  of  woman,  in  nature  like 
us,  and  subject  to  all  our  ill£H--even  death.  Let  that  stand 
as  the  first  proposition.  Consider  next  the  work  set  apart 
to  him.  Was  it  not  a  performance  for  which  only  a  man 
is  fitted  f — a  man  wise,  firm,  discreet — a  man,  not  a  child  f 
Tc  become  such  he  had  to  grow  as  we  grow.  Bethink  you 
now  of  the  dangers  his  life  was  subject  to  in  the  interval— 
the  long  interval  between  childhood  and  maturity.  The  ex- 
isting powers  were  his  enemies ;  Herod  was  his  enemy ; 
and  what  would  Rome  have  been  f  And  as  for  Israel — that 
he  should  not  be  accepted  by  Israel  was  the  motive  for  cut- 
ting him  off.  See  you  now.  What  better  way  was  there 
to  take  care  of  his  life  in  the  helpless  growing  time  than 
by  passing  him  into  obscurity  ?  Wherefore  I  say  to  my- 
self, and  to  my  listening  faith,  which  is  never  moved  ex- 
cept b^  yearning  of  love — I  say  he  is  not  dead,  but  lost; 
and,  his  work  remaining  undone,  he  will  come  again.  There 
you  have  the  reasons  for  my  belief.    Are  they  not  good  f" 

Dderim's  small  Arab  eyes  were  bright  with  understand- 
ing, and  Ben-Hur,  lifted  from  his  dejection,  said  heartily, 
"  1^  at  least,  may  not  gainsay  them.     What  further,  pray  f 

^*  Hast  thou  not  enough,  my  son  t    Well,"  he  began,  in 
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calmer  tone,  **  seeing  that  the  reasons  were  eood — ^more 
plainly^  seeing  it  was  God's  will  that  the  Child  should  not 
be  found — I  settled  my  faith  into  the  keeping  of  patience^ 
and  took  to  waiting."  He  raised  his  eyes,  full  of  holy 
trost,  and  broke  off  abstractedly — *'  I  am  waiting  now.  H!e 
lives,  keeping  well  his  mighty  secret  What  though  I  can* 
not  go  to  huQ,  or  name  the  hill  or  the  yale  of  his  abiding- 
place  f  He  lives — it  may  be  as  the  fruit  in  blossom,  it 
may  be  as  the  fruit  just  ripening;  but  by  the  certainty 
there  is  in  the  promise  and  reason  of  God,  I  know  he  lives. ' 

A  thrill  of  awe  struck  Ben-Hur — a  thrill  which  was  but 
the  dying  of  his  half-formed  doubt 

**  Where  thinkest  thou  he  is  T  he  asked,  in  a  low  voice, 
and  hesitating,  like  one  who  feels  upon  his  lips  the  pressure 
of  a  sacred  suence. 

Balthasar  looked  at  him  kindly,  and  replied,  his  mind 
not  entirely  freed  from  its  abstraction, 

"In  my  house  on  the  Nile,  so  close  to  the  river  that  the 
passers-by  in  boats  see  it  and  its  reflection  in  the  water  at  the 
same  time— in  my  house,  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  sat  thinking. 
A  man  thirty  years  old,  I  said  to  myself,  should  have  his 
fields  of  life  all  ploughed,  and  his  planting  well  done ;  for 
after  that  it  is  summer-time,  with  space  scarce  enou^  to 
ripen  his  sowing.  The  Child,  I  said  farther,  b  now  twenty- 
seven — ^his  time  to  plant  must  be  at  hand.  I  asked  myself, 
as  you  here  asked  me,  my  son,  and  answered  by  coming 
hither,  as  to  a  good  resting-place  close  by  the  land  thy  fa- 
thers had  from  God.  Where  else  should  he  appear,  if  not 
in  Judeaf  In  what  city  should  he  begin  his  work  if  not  in 
Jerusalem  t  Who  should  be  first  to  receive  the  blessings 
he  is  to  bring,  if  not  the  children  of  Abraham,  Isaac,  and 
Jacob ;  in  love,  at  least,  the  children  of  the  Lord  f  If  I 
were  bidden  go  seek  him,  I  would  search  well  the  hamlets 
and  villages  on  the  slopes  of  the  mountains  of  Judea  and 
Galilee  falling  eastwardly  into  the  valley  of  the  Jordan.  He 
is  there  now.  Standing  in  a  door  or  on  a  hill-top,  only  this 
evening  he  saw  the  sun  set  one  day  nearer  the  time  when 
he  hin^lf  shall  become  the  light  of  the  world." 

Balthasar  ceased,  with  his  £ind  raised  and  finger  point- 
mg  as  if  at  Judea.  All  the  listenersi  even  the  duU  servants 
18 
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ontside  tbe  diyan,  affected  hj  his  f error,  were  startled  as  if 
by  a  majestic  presence  suddenly  apparent  within  the  tenU 
Nor  did  the  sensation  die  away  at  once :  of  those  at  the 
table,  each  sat  awhile  thinking.  The  spell  was  finally  broken 
by  Ben-Har. 

'^  I  see,  good  Balthasar,''  he  said,  <<  that  thon  hast  been 
much  and  strangely  favored.  I  see,  also,  that  thou  art  a 
wise  man  indeed.  It  is  not  in  my  power  to  tell  how  grate* 
f ul  I  am  for  the  things  thou  hast  told  me.  I  am  warned 
of  the  coming  of  great  events,  and  borrow  somewhat  from 
thy  faith.  Complete  the  obligation,  I  pray  thee,  by  telling 
further  of  the  mission  of  him  for  whom  thou  art  waiting, 
and  for  whom  from  this  night  I  too  shall  wait  as  becomes 
a  believing  son  of  Judah.  He  is  to  be  a  Saviour,  thou 
saidst ;  is  he  not  to  be  King  of  the  Jews  also  f"    ^ 

'*  My  son,"  said  Balthasar,  in  his  benignant  way,  *^  the 
mission  is  yet  a  purpose  in  the  bosom  of  God.  All  I  think 
about  it  is  wrung  from  the  words  of  the  Voice  in  conneo- 
tion  with  the  prayer  to  which  they  were  in  answer.  Shall 
we  refer  to  them  again  f" 

"  Thou  art  the  teacher.** 

'*  The  cause  of  my  disquiet,"  Balthasar  began,  calmly*- 
'^  that  which  made  me  a  preacher  in  Alexandria  and  in  the 
villages  of  the  Nile ;  that  which  drove  me  at  last  into  the 
solitude  where  the  Spirit  found  me — ^was  the  fallen  condition 
of  men,  occasioned,  as  I  believed,  by  loss  of  the  knowledge 
of  God.  I  sorrowed  for  the  sorrows  of  my  kind — ^not  of 
one  class,  but  all  of  them.  So  utterly  were  they  fallen  it 
seemed  to  me  there  could  be  no  Kedemption  unless  God 
himself  would  make  it  his  work;  and  I  prayed  him  to 
come,  and  that  I  might  see  him.  *  Thy  good  works  have 
conquered.  The  Redemption  cometh ;  thou  shalt  see  the 
Saviour '— rthus  the  Voice  spake ;  and  with  the  answer  I 
went  up  to  Jerusalem  rejoicing.  Now,  to  whom  is  the  Re- 
demption? To  all  the  world.  And  how  shall  it  bef 
Strengthen  thy,  faith,  my  son  I  Men  say,  I  know,  that  there 
will  be  no  happiness  until  Rome  is  razed  from  her  hills. 
That  is  to  say,  the  ills  of  the  time  are  not,  as  I  thought 
them,  from  ignorance  of  God,  but  from  the  misgovemment 
of  rulers.   Do  we^need  to  be  told  that  human  governments 
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are  never  for  the  sake  of  religion  f  How  many  kings  have 
you  heard  of  who  were  better  than  their  subjects  f  Oh 
no,  no  1  The  Redemption  cannot  be  for  a  political  purpose 
— to  pull  down  rulers  and  powers,  and  vacate  their  places 
merely  that  others  may  take  and  enioy  them.  If  that 
were  all  of  it,  the  wisdom  of  God  would  cease  to  be  sur- 
passing. I  tell  you,  though  it  be  but  the  saying  of  blind 
to  blind,  he  that  comes  is  to  be  a  Saviour  of  souls ;  and 
the  Redemption  means  Ood  once  more  on  earth,  and  right- 
eousness,  that  his  stay  here  may  be  tolerable  to  himself." 

Disappointment  showed  plainly  on  Ben-Hur's  face — ^his 
head  drooped ;  and  if  he  was  not  convinced,  he  yet  felt 
bimself  incapable  that  moment  of  disputing  the  opinion  of 
the  Egyptian,    Not  so  Ilderim. 

*'By  the  splendor  of  God  I"  he  cried,  impulsively,  *'the 
judgment  does  away  with  all  custom.  The  ways  of  the 
wond  are  fixed,  and  cannot  be  changed.  There  must  be  a 
leader  in  every  community  clothed  with  power,  else  there 
is  no  reform." 

Balthasar  received  the  burst  gravely. 

"Thy  wisdom, good  sheik, is  of  Uie  worid;  and  thou 
dost  forget  that  it  is  from  the  ways  of  the  world  we  are  to 
be  redeemed.  Man  as  a  subject  is  the  ambition  of  a  king ; 
the  soul  of  a  man  for  its  salvation  is  the  desire  of  a  God." 

nderim,  though  silenced,  shook  his  head,  unwilling  to 
believe.    Ben-Hur  took  up  the  argument  for  him. 

"  Father— I  call  thee  such  by  permission,"  he  said — 
^  for  whom  wert  thou  required  to  ask  at  the  gates  pi  Jeru* 
«alemr 

The  c(heik  threw  him  a  grateful  look. 

"I  was  to  ask  of  the  ^ople,"  said  Balthasar,  quietty, 
^  where  is  he  that  is  bom  Eii^  of  the  Jewsf" 

**  And  you  saw  him  in  the  cave  by  Bethlehem  f " 

**  We  saw  and  worshipped  him,  and  gave  him  presents-^ 
Melchior,  gold ;  Gkspar,  nankincense ;  and  I,  myrrh." 

^  When  thou  dost  speak  of  fact,  0  father,  to  hear  thee 
Is  to  believe,"  said  Ben-Hur ;  "  but  in  the  matter  of  opin« 
ion,  I  cannot  understand  the  kind  of  king  thou  wonldst 
make  of  the  Child — I  cannot  separate  the  ruler  from  hia 
powers  and  duties." 
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'<  Son,**  said  Balthasar,  ^  we  liave  the  habit  of  stadying 
closely  the  things  which  chance  to  lie  at  our  f eet,  giving 
but  a  look  at  the  greater  objects  in  the  distance.  Thoa 
seest  now  bat  the  title— Atn^  of  the  Jew$  ;  wilt  then  lift 
thine  eyes  to  the  mystery  beyond  it,  the  stumbling-block 
will  disappear.  Of  tiie  title,  a  word.  Thy  Israel  hath  seen 
better  days — days  in  which  Gk>d  called  thy  people  endear- 
ingly his  people,  and  dealt  with  them  tnrough  prophets. 
Now,  if  in  those  days  he  promised  them  the  Sayiour  I  saw 
— ^promised  him  as  ICinff  of  the  Jew9 — ^the  appearance  most 
be  according  to  the  promise,  if  only  for  the  word's  sake. 
Ah,  thou  seest  the  reason  of  my  question  at  the  gate  I — 
thoa  seest,  and  I  will  no  more  of  it,  but  pass  on.  It  may 
be,  next,  thou  art  regarding  the  dignity  of  the  Child ;  if  so, 
bethink  thee — what  is  it  to  be  a  successor  of  Herod  9 — by 
the  world's  standard  of  honor,  whatf  Could  not  Qod  bet- 
ter  by  his  beloyed  f  If  thou  canst  think  of  the  Almighty 
Father  in  want  of  a  title,  and  stooping  to  borrow  the  inyen- 
tions  of  men,  why  was  I  not  bidden  ask  for  a  C«sar  at 
once  f  Oh,  for  the  substance  of  that  whereof  we  speak, 
look  higher,  I  pray  thee  I  Ask  rather  of  what  he  whom  we 
await  shall  be  king ;  for  I  do  tell,  my  son,  that  is  the  key 
to  the  mystery,  wluch  no  man  shall  understand  without  the 
key." 

^Ithasar  raised  his  eyes  deyoutly. 

^*  There  is  a  kingdom  on  the  earth,  though  it  is  not  of  it 
— a  kingdom  of  wider  bounds  than  the  earth — ^wider  than 
the  sea  and  the  earth,  though  they  were  rolled  together  as 
finest  gold  and  spread  by  the  beating  of  hammers.  Its  ex- 
istence is  a  fact  as  our  hearts  are  facts,  and  we  journey 
through  it  from  birth  to  death  without  seeing  it ;  nor  shall 
any  man  see  it  until  he  hath  first  known  his  own  soul ;  for 
the  kingdom  is  not  for  him,  but  for  his  souL  And  in  its 
dominion  there  is  glory  such  as  hath  not  entered  imagina* 
tion — original,  incomparable,  impossible  of  increase." 

'*  What  thou  sayest,  father,  is  a  riddle  to  me,''  said  Ben* 
Hur.    "  I  neyer  heard  of  such  a  kingdom." 

"Nor  didV'saidllderim. 

"  And  I  may  not  tell  more  of  it,"  Balthasar  added,  hum- 
bly dropping  his  eyes.     "  What  it  is,  what  it  is  for,  how 
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it  may  be  reached,  none  can  know  until  the  Child  comes  to 
take  poasession  of  it  as  his  own.  He  brings  the  key  of  the 
yiewiess  sate,  which  he  will  open  for  his  beloved,  among 
whom  wm  be  aU  who  love  him,  for  of  sach  only  the  re- 
deemed will  be.**  * 

After  that  there  was  a  long  silence,  which  Balthasar  ao» 
cepted  as  the  end  of  the  conversation. 

"  Good  sheik,"  he  said,  in  his  placid  wajr,  **  to-morrow  or 
the  next  day  I  will  go  up  to  the  city  for  a  time.  My  daugh- 
ter wishes  to  see  the  preparations  for  the  games.  I  will 
speak  further  about  the  time  of  our  going.  And,  my 
son,  I  will  see  you  again.  To  you  botl^  peace  and  good* 
night" 

They  aQ  arose  from  the  table.  The  sheik  and  Ben-Hur 
remained  looking  after  the  Egyptian  until  he  was  conducted ' 
out  of  the  tent 

<«  Sheik  nderim,"  said  Ben  Hur  then,  <«I  have  heard 
strange  things  to-night  Oive  me  leave,  I  pray,  to  walk  by 
the  Mce  that  I  may  think  of  them." 

•*  Go ;  and  I  will  come  after  you." 

They  washed  their  hands  again ;  after  which,  at  a  sign 
from  the  master,  a  servant  brought  Ben-Hur  his  shoes,  and 
directly  he  went  out 


CHAPTER  XYIL 

Up  a  little  way  from  the  dowar  there  was  a  clust^  ct 
palms  which  threw  its  shade  half  in  the  water,  half  on  the 
land.  A  bulbul  sang  from  the  branches  a  song  of  invita* 
tion.  Ben-Hur  stopped  beneath  to  listen.  At  any  other 
time  the  notes  of  the  bird  would  have  driven  thought  away ; 
but  the  story  of  the  Egyptian  was  a  burden  of  wonder, 
and  he  was  a  laborer  carrying  it,  and,  like  other  laborers, 
there  was  to  him  no  music  m  the  sweetest  mume  until 
mind  and  body  were  happOy  attuned  by  rest 

The  night  was  quiet  Not  a  ripple  broke  upon  the  shore. 
The  old  Stan  of  the  old  East  were  all  out,  each  in  its  ao- 
eostomed  place ;  and  there  was  summer  everywhere— on 
land,  on  lake,  in  the  sky. 
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Ben-Hor's  imagination  was  heated,  his  feelings  aionae^ 
his  will  all  nnsetUed. 

So  the  palms,  the  sky,  the  air,  seemed  to  him  of  the  far 
south  zone  into  which  Balthasar  had  been  driven  by  de- 
spair for  men ;  the  lake,  with  its  motionless  surface,  was  a 
suggestion  of  the  Nilotic  mother  by  which  the  good  man 
st^l  praying  when  the  Spirit  made  its  radiant  appearance. 
Had  all  these  accessories  of  the  miracle  come  to  Ben-Horf 
or  had  he  been  transferred  to  them  t  And  what  if  the  nmv 
acle  should  be  repeated — and  to  him?  He  feared,  yet 
wished,  and  even  waited  for  the  vision.  When  at  last  his 
feverish  mood  was  cooled,  permitting  him  to  become  him- 
self, he  was  able  to  think. 

His  scheme  of  life  has  been  explained.  In  all  reflection 
about  it  heretofore  there  had  been  one  hiatus  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  bridge  or  fill  up — one  so  broad  he  could 
see  but  vaguely  to  the  other  side  of  it  When,  finally,  he 
was  graduated  a  captain  as  well  as  a  soldier,  to  what  ob^ 
ject  should  he  address  his  efforts  t  Revolution  he  contem* 
plated,  of  course ;  but  the  processes  of  revolution  have  al- 
ways been  the  same,  and  to  lead  men  into  them  there  have 
always  been  required,  first,  a  cause  or  pretence  to  enlist 
adherents;  second,  an  end,  or  something  as  a  practical 
achievement.  As  a  rule  he  fights  well  who  has  wrongs  to 
redress ;  but  vastly  better  fights  he  who,  with  wrongs  as  a 
spur,  has  also  steadily  before  him  a  glorious  result  in  pros- 
pect— a  result  in  which  he  can  discern  balm  for  wounds, 
compensation  for  valor,  remembrance  and  gratitude  in  the 
event  of  death. 

To  determine  the  sufficiency  of  either  the  cause  or  the 
end,  it  was  needful  that  Ben-Hur  should  study  the  adhe- 
rents to  whom  he  looked  when  all  was  ready  for  action. 
Very  naturally,  they  were  his  countiymen.  The  wrongs 
of  Israel  were  to  every  son  of  Abraham,  and  each  one  was 
a'  cause  vastly  holy,  vastly  inspiring. 

Ay,  the  cause  was  there;  but  the  end — ^what  should  it 
be? 

The  hours  and  days  he  had  given  this  branch  of  his 

scheme  were  past  calculation — all  with  the  same  conclusion 

-a  dim,  uncertain,  general  idea  of  national  liberty.    Was 
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it  Bii£Scfent!  He  could  not  saj  no,  for  that  wonld  have 
been  the  death  of  his  hope ;  he  shrank  from  saying  yes, 
because  his  judgment  taught  him  better.  He  couM  not 
assure  himself  even  that  brael  was  able  single-handed  to 
successfully  combat  Rome.    He  knew  the  resources  of  that 

f^at  enemy ;  he  knew  her  art  was  superior  to  her  resources, 
universal  alliance  might  suffice,  but«  alas!  that  was  im* 
possible,  except — and  upon  the  exception  how  long  and 
earnestly  he  had  dwelt  I--^xcept  a  hero  would  come  from 
one  of  the  suffering  nations,  and  by  martial  successes  ao> 
complish  a  renown  to  fill  the  whole  earth.  What  fflory 
to  Judea  could  she  prove  the  Macedonia  of  the  new  Alex- 
ander I  Alas,  again  I  Under  the  rabbis  valor  was  possible, 
but  not  discipline.  And  then  the  taunt  of  MessaJa  in  the 
ffarden  of  Herod — ^  All  you  conquer  in  the  six  days,  you 
fose  on  the  seventh.** 

So  it  happened  he  never  approached  the  chasm  thinking 
to  surmount  it  but  he  was  beaten  back;  and  so  incessantly 
^lad  he  failed  in  the  object  that  he  had  about  given  it  over, 
except  as  a  thing  of  chance.  The  hero  mi^ht  be  discovered 
in  his  day,  or  he  might  not.  God  only  knew.  Such  his 
state  of  mind,  there  need  be  no  lingering  upon  the  effect 
of  Malluch's  skeleton  recital  of  the  story  of  Balthazar.  He 
heard  it  with  a  bewildering  satisfaction — a  feeling  that  here 
was  the  solution  of  the  trouble — ^here  was  the  requisite  here 
found  at  last ;  and  he  a  son  of  the  Lion  tribe,  and  lEing  of 
the  Jews  I    Behind  the  hero,  le  I  the  world  in  arms. 

The  king  implied  a  kiujgdom ;  he  was  to  be  a  warrior 

Slorious  as  David,  a  ruler  wise  and  magnificent  as  Solomon ; 
lie  Idngdom  was  to  be  a  power  against  which  Rome  was 
to  dash  itself  to  pieces,  lliere  would  be  colossal  war,  and 
the  agonies  of  death  and  birth — then  peace,  meaning,  of 
course,  Judean  dominion  forever. 

Ben-Bur's  heart  beat  hard  as  for  an  instant  he  had  a 
vision  of  Jerusalem  the  capital  of  the  world,  and  Zion,  die 
site  of  the  throne  of  the  tJniversal  Master. 

It  seemed  to  the  enthusiast  rare  fortune  that  the  man 
who  had  seen  the  king  was  at  the  tent  to  which  he  was 
goin^.  He  could  see  him  there,  and  hear  him,  and  learn 
of  him  what  all  he  knew  of  the  coming  change,  especially 
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an  he  Iniew  of  the  time  of  its  happening.  If  it  were  ax 
hand,  the  campaign  with  Maxentius  should  be  abandoned ; 
and  he  would  go  and  set  about  organizing  and  arming  the 
tribes,  that  Israel  might  be  re^y  when  ^e  great  day  of 
the  restoration  began  to  break. 

Now,  as  we  have  seen,  from  Balthasar  himself  Ben-Hnr 
had  the  marvellous  story*    Was  he  satisfied  f 

There  was  a  shadow  upon  him  deeper  than  that  of  the 
cluster  of  palms — ^the  shadow  of  a  great  uncertainty,  whick 
— take  note,  O  reader  I  which  pertained  more  to  the  king<» 
dom  than  the  king. 

**  What  of  this  kingdom  f  And  what  is  it  to  be  F  Ben- 
Hur  asked  himself  in  thought. 

Thus  early  arose  the  questions  which  were  to  follow  th^ 
Child  to  his  end,  and  survive  him  on  earth — ^incomprehen- 
sible in  his  day,  a  dispute'  in  this — ^an  enigma  to  all  who 
do  not  or  cannot  understand  that  every  man  is  two  in  one 
—a  deathless  Soul  and  a  mortal  Body. 

"  What  is  it  to  be  I"  he  asked. 

For  us,  O  reader,  the  Child  himself  has  answered ;  but 
for  Ben-Hur  there  were  only  the  words  of  Balthasar,  **  Qa 
the  earth,  yet  not  of  it — ^not  for  men,  but  for  their  soub— » 
a  dominion,  nevertheless,  of  unimaginable  glory." 

What  wonder  the  hapless  youth  found  the  phrases  but 
the  darkening  of  a  riddle  t 

'*  The  hand  of  man  is  not  m  it,"  he  said,  despairing^ 
ly.  **  Nor  has  the  king  of  such  a  kingdom  use  for  men ; 
neither  toilers,  nor  councillors,  nor  soldiers.  The  earth 
must  die,  or  be  made  anew,  and  for  government  new  priB* 
ciples  must  be  discovered — something  besides  armed  hands 
— something  in  place  of  Force.    But  what! 

Again,  O  reader! 

That  which  we  will  not  see,  he  could  not  The  power 
there  is  in  Love  had  not  yet  occurred  to  any  man;  mudi 
less  had  one  come  saying  directly  that  for  government  and 
its  objects — ^peace  and  order — I^ve  is  better  and  mightier 
than  Force. 

In  the  midst  of  his  reverie  a  hand  was  laid  upon  his 
shoulder. 

^  I  have  a  word  to  say,  O  son  of  Arrius,"  said  Oderinit 
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ttopping  by  bis  side— ^  A  word,  and  ttwD  I  miist  cetam, 
far  tne  night  is  going.** 

^  I  give  Yon  welcome,  sheiL'* 

**  As  to  uie  things  yoa  have  heard  but  now,"  said  Ilde- 
rim,  ahnost  without  paose,  **take  in  belief  all  save  that 
telating  to  the  kind  of  kin^om  the  Child  will  set  up  when 
he  comes ,  as  to  so  much  leep  vugm  nund  until  you  hear 
Simonides  the  merchant— «  good  man  here  in  Antioch,  to 
whom  I  wiH  make  you  known.  The  Egyptian  eives  you 
coinage  of  his  dreams  which  are  too  g<K>a  for  the  earthi 
Simonides  is  wiser ,  he  will  ring  yon  the  sayings  of  your 
prophets,  givinff  book  and  page,  so  yoo  cannot  deny  that 
the  Child  will  be  Ein^  of  the  Jews  m  fact — ay,  by  the 
splendor  of  Ood  t  a  kiiur  as  Herod  was,  only  l>etter  and 
far  more  magnificent  And  then«  see  von,  we  will  taste 
the  sweetness  of  rengeance    I  have  said    Peace  to  you  ^^ 

«Stay— fiheik'*' 

If  ndenm  heard  his  call,  he  did  not  star. 

^  Simonides  agam  f*  said  Ben-Hur,  bitterly.  **  Simonides 
here,  Simonides  there ;  from  this  one  now,  then  from  that « 
I  am  like  to  be  well  ndden  by  my  father's  serrant,  who 
knows  at  least  to  hold  fast  that  which  is  mine ;  wherefore 
he  is  richer,  if  indeed  he  be  not  wiser,  than  the  E^jptiaa. 
By  the  covenant?  it  is  not  to  the  faithless  a  man  snould 
ffo  to  find  a  faith  to  keep — andlwillnot  Bnt,harkl  sing 
\D^ — and  the  voice  a  woman's — or  an  angerst  It  comes 
fhis  way.** 

Down  the  lake  towards  the  dowar  came  a  woman  smg- 
ing.  Her  voice  floated  along  the  hushed  water  melodious 
as  a  flute,  and  louder  growing  each  instant  Directly  the 
dipping  of  oars  was  heard  m  slow  measure ;  a  little  Liter 
the  words  were  distinguishable — ^words  m  purest  Greek, 
!)est  fitted  of  all  the  tongues  of  the  day  for  tne  expression 
tif  passiiMiate  grief. 

THX  LAMXHT. 

'I  a|c^  M  t  sing  for  the  ttorj  kad 
AoroM  the  SyrUn  Ma. 
fbe  odorouB  windi  from  the  nraakj  nad 
Were  breaths  of  life  to  me. 
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Thej  plaj  with  the  plmnes  of  the  wfalspeiing  pite 

For  me,  alas  I  no  more ; 
Nor  more  does  the  Kile  in  the  moonlit  oalin 

M oen  past  the  Xempliian  shora 

«0  NOnst  thoQ  god  of  my  fainting  aonlv 

In  dreams  thou  comest  to  me  $ 
And,  dreammg,  I  play  with  the  lotos  bow^ 

And  sing  old  songs  to  thee ; 
And  hear  from  afar  the  Hemnonian  itnii^ 

And  calls  from  dear  Simbel ; 
And  wake  to  a  passion  of  grief  and  pils 

That  e*er  1  said— Fkrewell  t" 

At  the  oondnsion  of  the  song  the  ringer  was  past  xhm 
cluster  of  palms.  The  last  wora — ^farewell— floated  pasi 
Ben-Hor  weighted  with  all  the  sweet  sorrow  of  partingr 
The  passing  of  the  ^oat  was  as  the  passing  of  a  deeper 
shadow  into  the  deeper  night. 

Ben-Hnr  drew  a  long  breath  hardly  distingoishable  Cram 
«si^h. 

<^I  know  her  by  the  song — the  daughter  of  Balthasar. 
flow  beautiful  it  was  I    And  how  beautiful  is  she  V* 

He  recalled  her  krce  eyes  curtained  slightly  by  the 
drooping  lids,  the  cheeks  oval  and  rosy  nch,  the  lips  fidl 
and  deep  with  dimpling  in  the  comers,  and  all  the  grace 
of  the  tall,  lithe  figure. 

^  How  beautif iu  she  is  P  he  repeated. 

And  his  heart  made  answer  by  a  quickening  of  Us  move^ 
ment. 

Then,  almost  the  same  instant,  another  face,  younger 
fmd  quite  as  beautiful — more  childlike  and  tender^  if  not 
so  passionate— appeared  as  if  held  up  to  lum  out  of  the 
lake. 

^EstherP*  he  said,  smiling^  **  As  1  wished,  a  star  has 
been  sent  to  me.** 

He  turned,  and  passed  slowly  back  to  the  tent» 

His  life  had  been  crowded  with  griefs  and  with  vengeful 
preparations — ^too  much  crowded  for  love.  Was  this  the 
beginning  of  a  happy  change  ? 

And  if  the  influence  went  with  him  into  the  tent,  whose 
wasitt 
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Esiher  bad  mren  him  a  cap. 
So  liad  ihft  %yptuaL 

And  both  hadoome  to  him  at  the  aame  time  oader  the 
iMilms. 
Whifllil 


BOOK  PiFra 


*K>iil7  the  actions  of  the  just 
fimell  sweet  and  bloeeom  in  the  dost** 

Shulit* 

*  And,  through  the  heat  of  oonfliet,  keeps  the  law. 
In  cahnness  made^and  sees  what  he  foresaw.** 

^_^_^__^  WouNnronm 

CHAPTER  t 

Thk  morhing  after  the  bacchanalia  in  the  salooD  of  tlie 
palace,  the  divan  was  covered  with  young  patriciana. 
Maxentins  might  come,  and  the  city  throng  to  receive  him ; 
the  legion  might  descend  from  Mount  Sulpius  in  glorv  of 
arms  and  armor;  from  Nymphseum  to  Omphalus  there 
might  be  ceremonial  splendors  to  shame  the  most  notable 
ever  before  seen  or  heard  of  in  the  gorgeous  East ;  yet 
would  the  many  continue  to  sleep  ignominiously  on  tiie 
divan  where  thev  had  fallen  or  been  carelessly  tumbled  by 
the  indifferent  slaves ;  that  they  would  be  able  to  take  part 
in  the  reception  that  day  was  about  as  possible  as  for  the 
lay-figures  in  the  studio  of  a  modem  artist  to  rise  and  go 
bonneted  and  plumed  through  the  one,  two,  three  of  a 
waltz. 

Not  all,  however,  who  participated  m  the  orgy  were  m 
the  shameful  condition.  When  dawn  began  to  peer  through 
the  skylights  of  the  saloon,  Messala  arose,  and  took  we 
chaplet  from  his  head,  in  sign  that  the  revel  was  at  end ; 
then  he  gathered  his  robe  about  him,  cave  a  last  look  at 
the  scene,  and,  without  a  word»  departed  f oi  his  quaiten. 
Cicero  could  not  have  retired  with  more  gravity  from  • 
night*long  senatorial  debate. 
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Tliiee  boon  afterwards  two  conrien  entered  his  room, 
aad  from  hia  own  hand  received  eaoh  a  deapatch,  sealed  and 
in  dnplicate,  and  consisfcinff  chiefly  of  a  letter  to  Valerias 
OratnSy  the  procorator,  stilfresident  in  Cnsarea.  Tlie  im* 
portance  attached  to  the  speedy  and  certain  delivery  of  the 
paper  may  be  inferred.  One  courier  was  to  proceed  over- 
landy  the  other  by  sea ;  both  were  to  make  the  utmost  haste. 

It  is  of  great  concern  now  that  the  reader  should  be 
fully  informed  of  the  contents  of  the  letter  thus  f orwarded, 
and  it  is  accordingly  given : 

«*AmNWB,JDZJraJ:jUL 
'*MmalatoGratu9. 

**  I  pimy  thou  take  no  offence  at  the  address,  seefng  It  Is  one  of  lore 
and  gratiiade^  and  an  admiBsion  that  thou  art  most  fortvnate  among 
men ;  seeing,  also^  that  th j  ears  are  as  they  were  derived  from  thj  \ 
mother,  only  proportionate  to  thy  matured  condition. 

•"O  my  Midas  1 

**  I  have  to  relate  to  thee  an  astonishing  event,  which,  though  as  yel 
•omewhat  in  the  fieid  of  conjecture,  will,  I  doubt  not,  justify  thy  instant 
consideration. 

**  AUow  me  first  to  revive  thy  recollection.  Remember,  a  good  many 
years  af;o^  a  family  of  a  prince  of  Jerusalem,  incredibly  ancient  and 
vastly  nch — ^by  name  Ben-Hur.  If  thy  memory  have  a  limp  or  ailment 
of  any  kind,  there  is,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  wound  on  thy  head  which  may 
help  Uiee  to  a  revival  of  the  circumstance. 

**  Next,  to  arouse  thy  interest  In  punishment  of  the  attempt  upon 
thy  life — ^for  dear  repose  of  conscience,  may  all  the  gods  forbid  it 
should  ever  prove  to  have  been  an  accident  !^4he  famUy  were  seized 
and  summarily  disposed  of,  and  their  property  confiscated.  And  inas- 
much, 0  my  Midas  I  as  the  acUon  had  the  approval  of  our  Cesar,  who 
was  as  just  as  he  was  wise — be  there  flowers  upon  his  altar  forever  1 
—there  should  be  no  shame  in  referring  to  the  sums  which  were  real- 
ised to  OS  respectively  from  that  source,  for  which  it  is  not  possible  I 
ean  ever  cease  to  be  grateful  to  thee,  certainly  not  while  I  continue, 
as  at  present^  in  the  uninterrupted  enjoyment  of  the  part  which  feu 
tome. 

"  In  yindicatioo  of  thy  wisdom— «  quality  for  which,  as  I  am  now 
advised,  the  son  of  Ogrdius,  to  whom  I  have  boldly  likened  thee,  was 
never  distinguished  among  men  or  gods — I  recall  further  that  thou 
didst  make  disposition  of  the  family  of  Hur,  both  of  us  at  the  time 
supposing  the  plan  hit  upon  to  be  the  most  effective  possible  for  the 
inrposes  in  view,  which  were  silence  and  delivery  over  to  inevitable 
»ut  natural  death.  Thou  wilt  remember  what  tfiou  didst  with  the 
mother  and  sister  of  the  malefactor;  yet,  if  now  I  yield  to  a  desire  to 
learn  whether  they  be  living  or  dead,  I  know,  from  knowing  the  amia- 
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bility  of  thy  nature,  0  my  Gratn^t,  that  thou  wilt  pardon  me  as  one 
scarcely  less  amiable  than  thyself. 

**  As  more  immediately  essential  to  the  present  business,  however,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  inviting  to  thy  remembrance  that  the  actual  cnm* 
inal  wad  sent  to  the  galleys  a  slave  for  life— so  the  precept  ran ;  and 
it  may  serve  to  make  the  event  which  I  am  about  to  relate  the  more 
astonishing  by  saying  here  that  I  saw  and  read  the  receipt  for  his  body 
delivered  in  course  to  the  tribune  commanding  a  galley. 

*'  Thou  mayst  begin  now  to  give  me  more  espedal  heed,  0  my  most 
excellent  Ph^giant 

**  Referring  to  the  limit  of  life  at  the  oar,  the  outlaw  thus  justly  dis- 
posed of  should  be  dead,  or,  better  speaking,  some  one  of  the  three 
thousand  Oceanides  should  have  taken  blm  to  husband  at  least  five 
years  ago.  And  if  thou  wilt  excuse  a  momentary  weakness,  O  most 
Tirtuous  and  tender  of  men  t  inasmuch  as  I  loved  him  in  childhood, 
and  also  because  he  was  very  handsome— I  used  in  much  admiration 
to  call  him  my  Ganymede— he  ought  in  right  to  have  fallen  into  the 
arms  of  the  most  bcAutifnl  dau^^ter  of  the  family.  Of  opink>n,  how- 
ever, that  he  was  certainly  dead,  I  have  lived  quite  Ave  years  in  calm 
and  innocent  enjoyment  of  the  fortune  for  which  I  am  in  a  degree  in* 
debted  to  hun.  I  make  the  admission  of  indebtedness  without  intend- 
ing it  to  diminish  my  obligation  to  thee. 

**  Now  I  am  at  the  very  point  of  hiterest 

**  Last  night,  while  acting  as  master  of  the  feast  for  a  party  just 
from  Rome— their  extreme  youth  and  inexperience  appealed  to  my 
compassion — I  heard  a  singular  story.  Maxentius,  the  consul,  as  you 
know,  comes  to-day  to  oonduot  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians.  Of 
the  ambitious  who  are  to  accompany  him  there  is  one,  a  son  of  the  late 
duumvir  Quintus  Arrius.  I  had  occasion  to  inquire  about  him  par^ 
tioularly.    When  Arrius  set  out  in  pursuit  of  the  pirates,  whose  defeat 

Sined  him  his  final  honors,  he  had  no  family;  when  he  returned 
>m  the  expedition,  he  brought  back  with  him  an  heir.  Now  be  thou 
composed  as  becomes  the  owner  of  se  manv  talents  in  ready  sestertii! 
The  son  and  heir  of  whom  I  speak  is  he  whom  thou  didst  send  to  the 
galleys — ^the  very  Ben-Hur  who  should  have  died  at  his  oar  five  years 
ago— returned  now  with  fortune  and  rank,  and  possibly  as  a  Roman 
citizen,  to*-  Well,  thou  art  too  firmly  seated  to  be  alarmed,  but  I,  O 
my  Midas  1 1  am  in  danger — no  need  to  tell  thee  of  what.  Who  should 
know,  if  thou  dost  not? 

*'  Sayest  thou  to  all  this,  tut-tut  ? 

**  When  Arrius,  the  father,  by  adoption,  of  this  apparition  from  the 
arms  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Oceanides  (see  above  my  opinion  of 
what  she  shoukl  be),  joined  battle  with  the  pirates,  his  vessel  was  sunlL 
and  but  two  of  all  her  crew  escaped  drowning— Arrius  himself  and 
this  one,  his  hdr. 

**  The  officers  who  took  them  from  the  plank  on  which  they  were 
floating  say  the  associate  of  the  fortunate  tribune  was  a  Toung  man 
wbokwhen  lifted  to  the  deck,  was  in  the  dress  of  a  galley  uave^ 

*'Thli  ahoold  be  oonvlndng,  to  say  least;  bat  lest  tlioa  n^  tot-tat 
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again,  I  tell  tbee^  O  my  IfidasI  that  yetterday^  by  good  chanoe— I 
have  a  tow  to  Fortune  in  oonseqaenoe— I  met  the  mysterious  son  of 
ArriuB  face  to  face;  and  I  declare  now  that, though  I  did  not  then 
reoogniae  him,  he  is  the  Tery  Ben-Hor  who  was  for  years  my  play- 
mate ;  the  very  Ben-Hur  who^  if  he  be  a  man,  though  of  the  commonest 
grade,  must  this  very  moment  of  my  writing  be  thinlcing  of  Tengeanoe 
— for  so  would  I  were  I  he—  vengeance  not  to  be  satisfied  short  of  life ; 
▼engeance  for  country,  mother,  sister,  self,  and — ^I  say  it  last,  though 
thou  mayst  think  it  would  be  first — ^for  fortune  lost 

**  By  this  time,  0  good  my  benefactor  and  friend  I  my  Gratus  t  In 
oonsideratioQ  of  thy  sestertii  in  peril,  thdr  loss  being  the  worst  which 
could  befall  one  of  thy  high  estate— I  quit  calling  thee  after  the  foolish 
old  King  of  Phrygiar— by  this  time,  I  say  (meaning  after  having  read 
me  so  far),  I  have  faith  to  believe  thou  hast  ceased  saying  tut-tut,  and 
art  ready  to  think  what  ought  to  be  done  in  such  emergency. 

**  It  were  vulgar  to  ask  thee  now  what  shall  be  done.  Bather  let  me 
•ay  I  am  thy  client ;  or,  better  yet,  thou  art  my  Ulysses  whose  part  it 
is  to  give  me  sound  direction.  ^ 

**  And  I  please  myself  thiuking  I  see  thee  when  this  letter  is  put  into 
thy  hand.  I  see  thee  read  it  once,  thy  countenance  all  gravity,  and  then 
a^ain  with  a  smile;  then,  hesitation  ended,  and  thy  judgment  formed, 
it  IS  this,  or  it  is  that ;  wisdom  hke  Mercury's,  promptitude  like  Gesar's. 

"The  sun  is  now  fairly  risen.  An  hour  hence  two  messengers  wiU 
depart  from  my  door, each  with  a  sealed  copv  hereof;  one  of  them 
will  so  by  land,  the  other  by  sea,  so  important  do  I  regard  it  that  thoa 
shouldst  be  early  and  particularly  informed  of  the  appearance  of  oar 
enemy  in  this  part  of  our  Boman  world 

**  I  will  await  thy  answer  here. 

*'Ben-Hur*s  going  and  coming  will  of  course  be  regulated  by  his 
master,  the  consul,  who,  though  he  exert  himself  without  rest  day  and 
night,  cannot  get  away  under  a  montli.  Thou  knowest  what  work  it 
is  to  assemble  and  provide  for  an  army  destined  to  operate  in  a  deso- 
late, townless  country. 

**  I  saw  the  Jew  yesterday  in  the  Grove  of  Daphne ;  and  if  he  be 
not  there  now,  he  is  certainly  in  the  neighborhood,  making  it  easy  for 
me  to  keep  him  in  eye.  Indeed,  wert  thou  to  ask  me  where  he  is  now, 
I  should  say,  with  the  most  positive  assurance,  he  is  to  be  found  at  the 
old  Orcliard  of  Palms,  under  the  tent  of  the  traitor  Sheik  Ilderim,  who 
cannot  long  escape  our  strong  hand.  Be  not  surprised  if  Haxentius,  a^ 
his  first  measure,  places  the  Arab  on  the  ship  for  forwarding  to  Rome. 

**  I  am  so  particular  about  the  whereabouts  of  the  Jew  because  it  will 
be  important  to  thee,  O  illustrious  t  when  thou  comest  to  consider  what 
is  to  be  done ;  for  already  I  know,  and  by  the  knowledge  I  flatter  my- 
self I  am  growing  in  wisdom,  that  in  every  scheme  involving  human 
action  there  are  three  elements  always  to  be  taken  in  account-^tlme^ 
place,  and  agency. 

"If  thou  sayest  this  is  the  place,  have  thou  then  no  hesitancy  In 
trusting  the  business  to  thy  most  loving  friend,  who  would  be  thy  apt* 
eat  scholar  as  well  MffBBifi  " 
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CHAPTER  n. 

About  the  time  the  couriers  departed  from  Messda's  door 
with  the  despatches  (it  being  yet  the  early  morning  hour), 
Ben-Hur  entered  Ederim^s  tent.  He  had  taken  a  plunge 
into  the  lake,  and  breakfasted,  and  appeared  now  in  an 
nnder-tunic,  sleeveless,  and  with  skirt  scarcely  reaching  to 
the  knee. 

The  sheik  saluted  him  from  the  diran* 

*^  I  give  thee  peace,  son  of  Arrius,"  he  said,  with  admi- 
ration, for,  in  truth,  he  had  never  seen  a  more  perfect  illus- 
tration of  glowing,  powerful,  confident  manhood.  *^1 
give  thee  peace  and  good-wilL  The  horses  are  ready,  I 
am  ready.    And  thou  t" 

'*  The  peace  thou  givest  me,  good  sheik,  I  ^ve  thee  in 
return.    I  thank  thee  for  so  much  good-wilL   I  am  ready.** 

Uderim  clapped  his  hands. 

**  I  will  have  the  horses  brought    Be  seated.** 

"Are  they  yoked?" 

"No.*' 

*•  Then  suffer  me  to  serve  myself,**  said  Ben-Hur.  « It 
is  needful  that  I  make  the  acquaintance  of  thy  Arabs.  I 
must  know  them  by  name,  O  sheik,  that  I  may  speak  to 
ihem  singly ;  nor  less  must  I  know  their  temper,  for  they 
are  like  men ;  if  bold,  the  better  of  scolding ;  if  timid,  the 
better  of  praise  and  flattery.  Let  the  servants  bring  me 
the  harness.** 

"  And  the  chariot  f*  asked  the  shiek. 

"  I  wiU  let  the  chariot  alone  to  day.  In  its  place,  let 
them  briuff  me  a  fifth  horse,  if  thou  hast  it ;  lie  should  be 
barebacked,  and  fleet  as  the  others." 

Ilderim's  wonder  was  aroused,  and  he  sunmoned  a  aer- 
Tant  immediately. 

"  Bid  them  bring  the  harness  for  the  four,**  he  said — 
^ihe  harness  for  the  four,  and  the  bridle  for  Sinus.** 

Bderim  then  arose. 
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^  Sirins  is  my  love,  and  I  am  his,  O  son  of  Arrind»  We 
have  been  comrades  for  twenty  years — in  tent,  in  battle,  in 
all  stages  of  the  desert  we  have  b^en  comrades.  I  will  show 
him  to  you.*' 

Going  to  the  division  curtain,  he  held  it,  while  Ben-Hur 
passed  under.  The  horses  came  to  him  in  a  body.  One 
with  a  small  head,  luminous  eyes,  neck  like  the  sefipnent  of 
a  bended  bow,  and  mighty  chest,  curtained  thickly  by  a 
profusion  of  mane  soft  and  wavy  as  a  damsePs  locks,  nick* 
ered  low  and  gladly  at  sight  of  him. 

**  €k>od  horse,"  said  the  sheik,  patting  the  dark-brown 
cheek.  "Good  horse, good-morning."  Tuminff  then  to 
Ben-Hur,  he  added, "  This  is  Sirius,  father  of  the  four  here. 
Mira,  the  mother,  awaits  our  return,  being  too  precious  to 
be  hazarded  in  a  region  where  there  is  a  stronger  hand 
than  mine.  And  much  I  doubt,"  he  laughed  as  he  spoke 
— "much  I  doubt,  O  son  of  Arrius,  if  the  tribe  coula  en- 
dure her  absence.  She  is  their  glory ;  they  worship  her ; 
did  she  gallop  over  them,  they  would  laugh.  Ten  thou* 
sand  horsemen,  sons  of  the  desert,  will  ask  to-day,  *  Have 
you  heard  of  Miraf  And  to  the  answer,  'She  is  well,* 
they  will  say,  <  God  is  good !  blessed  be  God  V  " 

"  Mira— Sirius — names  of  stars,  are  they  not,  0  sheik  f* 
asked  Ben-Hur,  going  to  each  of  the  four,  and  to  the  sire, 
offering  his  hancL 

"And  why  not P replied  Bderim.  **Wert  thou  ever 
abroad  on  the  desert  at  night  F* 

"No." 

"  Then  thou  canst  not  know  how  much  we  Arabs  de- 
pend upon  the  stars.  We  borrow  their  names  in  gratitude, 
and  give  them  in  love.  M^  fathers  all  had  their  Miras,  as 
I  have  mine;  and  these  children  are  stars  no  less.  There, 
see  thou,  is  Rigel,  and  there  Antares ;  that  one  is  Atair,  and 
he  whom  thou  goest  to  now  is  Aldebaran,  the  youngest 
of  the  brood,  but  none  the  worse  of  that — no,  not  he! 
Agamst  the  wind  he  will  carry  thee  till  it  roar  in  thy  ears 
like  Akaba;  and  he  will  go  where  thou  sayest,  son  of 
Arrius — ay,  by  the  glory  of  Solomon  I  he  will  take  thee  to 
the  lion's  jaws,  if  thou  darest  so  much." 

Hie  harness  was  brought    With  his  own  hands  Ben- 
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Hnr  equipped  the  horses ;  with  his  own  hands  he  led  them 
oat  of  the  tent,  and  there  attached  the  reins. 

"  Bring  me  Sinus,*'  he  said. 

An  Arab  could  not  have  better  sprung  to  seat  on  the 
courser^s  back. 

**  And  now  the  reins." 

They  were  given  hmi,  and  carefuDy  separated. 

**  Good  shen^*'  he  said,  **  I  am  ready.  Let  a  guide  go 
before  me  to  the  field,  and  send  some  of  thy  men  with 
water." 

There  was  no  trouble  at  starting.  The  horses  were  not 
afraid.  Already  there  seemed  a  tacit  understanding  be- 
tween them  and  the  new  driver,  who  had  performed  his 
part  calmly,  and  with  the  confidence  which  always  begets 
confidence.  The  order  of  going  was  precisely  that  of  driv- 
ing, except  that  Ben-Hur  sat  upon  Sirius  instead  of  stand« 
ing  in  the  chariot.  Ilderim's  spirit  arose.  He  combed  his 
beard,  and  smiled  with  satisfaction  as  he  muttered,  '^  He  is 
not  a  Roman,  no,  by  the  splendor  of  God  I"  He  followed 
on  foot,  the  entire  tenantry  of  the  dowar — ^men,  women, 
and  children — pouring  after  him,  participants  sJl  in  his 
solicitude,  if  not  in  his  confidence. 

The  field,  when  reached,  proved  ample  and  well  fitted  for 
the  training,  which  Ben-Hur  beg^n  immediately  by  driving 
the  four  at  first  slowly,  and  in  perpendicular  lines,  and  then 
in  wide  circles.  Advancing  a  step  in  the  course,  he  put 
them  next  into  a  trot ;  again  progressing,  he  pushed  into  a 
gallop ;  at  length  he  contracted  the  circles,  and  yet  later 
drove  eccentrically  here  and  there,  right,  le^  forward,  and 
without  a  break.  An  hour  was  thus  occupied.  Slowing 
the  ^it  to  a  walk,  he  drove  up  to  Lderim. 

*<  The  work  is  done,  nothing  now  but  practice,"  he  said. 
^  I  ^ive  you  joy,  Sheik  Ilderim,  that  you  nave  such  servants 
as  tnese.  See,"  he  continued,  dismounting  and  going  to 
the  horses,  <*  see,  the  gloss  of  their  red  coats  is  without 
spot ;  they  breathe  lightly  as  when  I  began.  I  give  thee 
great  joy,  and  it  will  go  nard  if  " — ^he  turned  his  flashing 
eyes  upon  the  old  man^s  face — *^  if  we  have  not  the  victory 
and  our — "  ^ 

He  stopped,  colored,  bowed.    At  the  sheik's  side  he  ob 
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served^  for  the  first  time^  Baltbasar,  leaning  npon  his  staff, 
and  two  women  closely  veiled.  At  one  of  the  latter  he 
looked  a  second  time,  saying  to  himself,  with  a  flatter  about 
his  heart,  '*  'Tis  she — ^'tis  the  Egyptian  l"  Ilderim  picked 
up  his  broken  sentence — 

"  The  victory,  and  our  revenge  T'    Then  he  said  aloud, 

- « I  am  not  afraid ;  I  am  glad.    Son  of  Arrios,  thoa  art  the 

man.    Be  the  end  like  the  beginning,  and  thou  shalt  see  of 

what  stuff  is  the  lining  of  the  hand  of  an  Arab  who  is  able 

to  give." 

^*  I  thank  thee,  good  sheik,**  Ben-Hur  returned,  modestly, 
**  Let  the  servants  bring  drink  for  the  horses." 

With  his  own  hands  he  gave  the  water. 

Remounting  Sirius,  he  renewed  the  training,  going  as 
before  from  walk  to  trot,  from  trot  to  gallop;  finally,  he 
pnshed  the  steady  racers  into  the  run,  CTadually  quickening 
it  to  full  speed.  The  performance  then  became  exciting ;  and 
there  were  applause  for  the  dainty  handling  of  the  reins, 
and  admiration  for  the  four,  which  were  the  same,  whether 
they  flew  forward  or  wheeled  in  varying  curvature.  In 
their  action  there  were  unity,  power,  grace,  pleasure,  aU 
without  effort  or  sign  of  labor.  The  f^miration  was  un- 
mixed with  pity  or  reproach,  which  would  have  beeir  as 
well  bestowed  upon  swallows  in  their  evening  flight. 

In  the  midst  of  the  exercises,  and  the  attention  they  re- 
ceived from  all  the  bystanders,  Malluch  came  upon  the 
ground,  seeking  the  sheik. 

**  1  have  a  message  for  you,  O  sheik,"  he  said,  availing 
himself  of  a  moment  he  supposed  favorable  for  the  speech 
— ^•*  a  message  from  Simonides,  the  merchant" 

"SimonidesI"  ejaculated  the  Arab.  **AhI  *tis  well. 
May  Abaddon  take  all  his  enemies  1" 

*^  He  bade  me  give  thee  first  the  holy  peace  of  God," 
Malluch  continued ;  **  and  then  this  despatch,  with  prayer 
that  thou  read  it  the  instant  of  receipt." 

Ilderim,  standing  in  his  place,  broke  the  sealing  of  the 
package  delivered  to  him,  and  from  a  wrappmg  of  fine 
linen  took  two  letters,  which  he  proceeded  to  tead» 
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[No.1.] 

•JSfknmUUi  to  Sheik  Jlderim, 

•OfHendt 

**  Aflflure  thyself  flnt  of  a  place  in  my  inner  heart 

••Then— 

••  There  is  in  thy  dowar  a  youth  of  fair  presenoOi  oalling  hinuMlf  tha 
aon  of  ArriuB ;  and  Buch  he  ia  by  adoption. 

••  He  is  vei7  dear  to  me. 

••He  hath  a  wonderful  history,  which  I  will  tell  thee;  oome  thoa 
to-day  or  to-morrow,  that  I  may  tell  thee  the  histoiy,  and  have  thy 
ooanseL 

••Meantime,  fayor  all  his  requests,  so  they  be  not  against  honor. 
Should  there  be  need  of  reparation,  I  am  bound  to  thee  for  it 

**  That  I  hare  interest  in  this  youth,  keep  thou  priyate. 

••  Remember  me  to  thy  other  guest.  He,  his  daughter,  thyself,  and 
all  whom  thou  mayst  choose  to  be  of  thy  company,  must  depend  upon 
me  at  the  Circus  the  day  of  the  games.  I  haye  seats  already  en- 
gaged. 

*•  To  thee  and  all  thine,  peace. 

<* What  should  I  be,  0  my  friend,  bnt  thy  friendt 

^•SiMoiniiia.** 

[No.  2.] 

''Simomdm  to  Bhsii  IldtHm. 

"•Ofriendl 

^  Out  of  the  abundance  of  my  experience,  I  send  yoo  a  word, 

••There  is  a  sign  which  all  persons  not  Romans,  and  who  have 
moneys  or  goods  subject  to  despoilment,  accept  as  warning — that  is, 
the  arrival  at  a  seat  of  power  of  some  high  Roman  official  chaiiged 
with  authority. 

••  To^ay  comes  the  Consul  Mazentiua. 

••Be thou  warned! 

••  Another  word  of  adrice. 

••A  conspiracy,  to  be  of  effect  against  thee,  0  friend,  must  include 
the  Herods  as  parties ;  thou  hast  great  properties  in  th«r  dominions. 

••Wherefore  keep  thou  watch. 

••  Send  this  morning  to  thy  trusty  keepers  of  the  roads  leading  south 
from  Antioch,  and  bid  them  seardi  CTery  courier  going  and  coming ; 
if  they  find  private  despatches  relating  to  thee  or  thine  affairs,  tkom 
thmiMtm  them. 

••  Ton  should  have  receiTcd  this  yesterday,  though  it  is  not  too  late, 
If  yon  act  promptly. 

••  If  oonrien  left  Antiodi  this  morning,  your  messengers  know  tha 
byways,  and  ean  get  before  them  with  your  orders. 

••Da  not  hesitate 

^Bnm  this  after  reading. 

^0  my  friend!  thy  friend,  Simonidcs.** 
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Oderim  read  the  letters  a  second  time,  and  refolded 
them  in  the  linen  wrap^  and  put  the  paokjige  under  hia 
girdle. 

The  exercises  in  the  field  continued  but  a  little  loytet 
— ^in  aU  about  two  hours.  At  their  conclusion^  Ben*Hnr 
brought  the  four  to  a  walk^  and  drove  to  Uderim. 

''  With  leave,  O  sheik,"  he  said, ''  I  will  return  thy  Arabs 
to  the  tent,  and  bring  them  out  again  this  afternoon." 

Ilderim  walked  to  hini  as  he  sat  on  Birius,  and  said,  *^  I 
give  them  to  you,  son  of  Arrius,  to  do  with  as  you  will 
until  after  the  flnmes.  You  have  done  with  them  in  two 
hours  what  the  Koman — ^may  jackak  gnaw  his  bones  flesh* 
less !— could  not  in  as  man^  week&  We  will  win — ^by  the 
splendor  of  God,  we  will  wm  !'* 

At  the  tent  Ben-Hur  remained  with  the  horses  while 
they  were  being  cared  for ;  then,  after  a  plunge  in  the  lake 
and  a  cup  of  arrack  with  the  sheik,  whose  flow  of  spirits 
was  royally  exuberant,  he  dressed  himself  in  his  Jewish 
garb  again,  and  walked  with  Malluch  on  into  the  OrchanL 

There  was  much  conversation  between  the  two,  not  all 
of  it  important  One  part,  however,  must  not  be  over- 
looked.   Ben-Hur  was  speaking. 

*^  I  will  ffive  you,"  he  said,  ^'  an  order  for  my  property 
stored  in  the  Uian  this  side  the  river  by  the  Selencian 
Bridge.  Bring  it  to  me  to^lay,  if  you  can.  And,  good 
Malluch — if  I  do  not  overtask  you — ^" 

Malluch  protested  heartily  his  willingness  to  be  of  sei^ 
vice. 

''Thank  you,  Malluch,  thank  you,"  said  Ben-Hur.  «<I 
will  take  you  at  your  word,  remembering  that  we  are  breth* 
ren  of  the  old  tribe,  and  that  the  enemy  is  a  Roman.  First, 
then — as  you  are  a  man  of  business,  which  I  much  fear 
Sheik  Ilderim  is  not — ^^ 

^  Arabs  seldom  are,"  said  Malluch,  gravely* 

^  Nay,  I  do  not  impeach  their  shrewdness,  Malluch.  It 
IS  well,  however,  to  look  after  them.  To  save  aB  forfeit  or 
hindrance  in  connection  with  the  race,  you  would  put  me 
perfectly  at  rest  by  going  to  the  office  of  the  Circus,  and 
seeinff  that  he  has  compUed  with  every  prelimmary  rule ; 
>ind  u  you  can  get  a  copy  of  the  rules,  the  service  may  be 
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of  great  avail  to  me.  I  would  like  to  know  the  colors  I 
am  to  wear,  and  particularly  the  number  of  the  crypt  I  am 
to  occupy  at  the  starting ;  if  it  be  next  MessaU^s  on  the 
right  or  left,  it,  is  well ;  if  not,  and  you  can  have  it  changed 
80  as  to  bring  me  next  the  Boman,  do  so.  Have  you  good 
memory,  MaUuch  f 

*^  It  has  failed  me,  but  never,  son  of  Arrius,  where  the 
heart  helped  it  as  now." 

'^  I  will  venture,  then,  to  charge  you  with  one  further 
service.  I  saw  yesterday  that  Messala  was  proud  of  his 
chariot,  as  he  might  be,  for  the  best  of  Cesar's  scarcely 
surpass  it.  Can  you  not  make  its  display  an  excuse  which 
will  enable  you  to  find  if  it  be  light  or  heavy?  I  would 
like  to  have  its  exact  weight  and  measurements — and,  Mai- 
Inch,  though  you  fail  in  afi  else,  bring  me  exactly  the  height 
his  axle  stands  above  the  ground.  You  understand,  Mal- 
luch  f  I  do  not  wish  him  to  have  any  actual  advantage  of 
me.  I  do  not  care  for  his  splendor ;  if  I  beat  him,  it  will 
make  his  faU  the  harder,  and  my  triumph  the  more  com- 
plete. If  there  are  advantages  really  important,  I  want 
them.'* 

**  I  see,  I  see  T'  said  MaUuch.  ^  A  line  dropped  from 
the  centre  of  the  axle  is  what  you  want'' 

''Thou  hast  it;  and  be  glad,  Malluch — ^it  is  the  last  of 
my  commissions.    Let  us  return  to  the  dowar." 

At  the  door  of  the  tent  they  found  a  servant  replenish- 
ing the  smoke -stained  bottles  of  leben  freshly  made,  and^ 
stopped  to  refresh  themselves.    Shortly  afterwards  Mal- 
luch returned  to  the  city. 

.  During  their  absence,  a  messenger  weU  mounted  had 
been  despatched  with  orders  as  suggested  by  Simonide& 
He  was  an  Arab,  and  carried  nothing  written. 


CHAPTER  HL 

^  IftAS,  the  daughter  of  Balthasar,  sends  me  with  salutar 
tion  and  a  message,"  said  a  servant  to  Ben-Hur,  who  waa 
taki^  his  ease  in  the  tent 

^  we  me  the  message." 
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^  Would  it  please  yon  to  aocompany  her  upon  the  lake  f 
**  I  will  carry  the  answer  myself.  TeU  her  so." 
His  shoes  were  brought  him,  and  in  a  few  minntes  Ben- 
Har  sallied  out  to  find  the  fair  I^ptian.  The  shadow  of 
the  mountains  was  creeping  over  the  Orchard  of  Palms  in 
adrance  of  niffht  Afar  through  the  trees  came  the  tink- 
ling of  sheep-bells,  the  lowing  of  cattle,  and  the  voices  of 
the  herdsmen  bringing  their  charges  home.  Life  at  the 
Orchard,  it  should  be  remembered,  was  in  all  respects  as 
pastoral  as  life  on  the  scantier  meadows  of  the  desert 

Sheik  Ilderim  had  witnessed  the  exercises  of  the  after- 
noon, being  a  repetition  of  those  of  the  morning ;  after 
which  he  had  gone  to  the  city  in  answer  to  the  invitation 
of  Simonides ;  he  might  return  in  the  night ;  but,  consid- 
enng  the  immensity  of  the  field  to  be  talked  over  with  his 
friend,  it  was  hardly  possible.  Ben-Hur,  thus  left  alone, 
had  seen  his  horses  cared  for ;  cooled  and  purified  himself 
in  the  lake ;  exchanged  the  field  garb  for  his  customary 
vestments,  all  white,  as  became  a  Sadducean  of  the  pure 
blood;  supped  early ;  and,  thanks  to  the  strength  of  youth, 
was  well  recovered  from  the  violent  exertion  he  had  under- 
gone. 

It  is  neither  wise  nor  honest  to  detract  from  beauty  as  a 
quality.  There  cannot  be  a  refined  soul  insensible  to  it^, 
mfluence.  The  stoir  of  Pygmalion  and  his  statue  is  as  naty 
nral  as  it  is  poeticaL  Beauty  is  of  itself  a  power ;  and  it 
was  now  drawing  Ben-Hur. 

The  Egyptian  was  to  him  a  wonderfully  beautiful  wom- 
an— beautiful  of  face,  beautiful  of  form.  In  his  thought 
she  always  appeared  to  him  as  he  saw  her  at  the  fountain ; 
and  he  felt  the  influence  of  her  voice,  sweeter  because  in 
tearful  expression  of  gratitude  to  him,  and  of  her  eyes — 
the  large,  soft,  black,  iJmond-shaped  eyes  declarative  of  her 
race— eyes  which  looked  more  than  lies  in  the  supremest 
wealth  of  words  to  utter ;  and  recurrences  of  the  thought 
of  her  were  returns  just  so  frequent  of  a  figure  tall,  slender, 
graceful,  refined,  wrapped  in  rich  and  floating  drapery, 
wanting  nothing  but  a  fitting  mind  to  make  her,  like  the 
Shulamite,  and  m  the  same  sense,  terrible  as  an  army  with 
banners.    In  other  words,  as  she  returned  to  his  f  an(^,  the 
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whole  pasdonate  Song  of  Solomon  came  with  her,  inspired 
by  her  presence.  With  this  sentiment  and  that  feeling,  he 
was  going  to  see  if  she  actually  justified  them  It  was  not 
love  that  was  taking  him,  but  admiration  and  curiosity ;, 
which  might  be  the  heralds  of  love. 

The  landing  was  a  simple  affair,  consisting  of  a  short 
stairway,  and  a  platform  garnished  by  some  lamp-posts  ^ 
vet  at  the  top  of  the  steps  he  paused,  arrested  by  what  he 
beheld* 

There  was  a  shallop  resting  upon  the  clear  water  lightly 
as  an  egg-shelL  An  Ethiop— the  camel-driver  at  the  Gas- 
talian  fount— occupied  the  rower^s  place,  his  blackness  in 
tensified  by  a  livery  of  shining  white.  All  the  boat  aft 
was  cushioned  and  carpeted  with  stufb  brilliant  with  Tyr 
ian  red«  On  the  rudder  seat  sat  the  Egyptian  herself, 
sunk  in  Indian  shawls  and  a  very  vapor  of  most  delicate 
veils  and  scarfs.  Her  arms  were  bare  to  the  shoulders ; 
and,  not  merely  faultless  in  shape,  they  had  the  effect  of 
compelling  attention  to  them — their  pose,  their  action, 
their  expression ;  the  hands,  the  finders  even,  seemed  en« 
dowed  with  graces  and  meaning ;  each  was  an  object  of 
beauty.  The  shoulders  and  neck  were  protected  from  the 
evening  air  by  an  ample  scarf,  which  yet  did  not  hide 
ihem. 

In  the  glance  he  gave  her,  Ben-Hur  paid  no  attention  to 
these  details.  There  was  simply  an  impression  made  upon 
him  i  and,  like  strong  light,  it  was  a  sensation,  not  a  thing 
of  sight  or  enumeration.  Thy  lips  are  like  a  thread  of 
scarlet;  thy  temples  are  like  a  piece  of  pomegranate  with- 
in thy  locks.  Kise  up,  my  love,  my  fair  one,  and  come 
away ;  for,  lo !  the  winter  is  past,  the  rain  is  over  and 
gone ;  the  flowers  appear  on  tne  earth ;  the  time  of  the 
singing  of  birds  is  come,  and  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is 
heard  in  the  land — such  was  the  impression  she  made 
upon  him  translated  into  words. 

"  Come,"  she  said,  observing  him  stop, "  come,  or  I  shall 
think  you  a  poor  sailor." 

The  red  of  his  cheek  deepened.  Did  she  know  any- 
thing  of  his  life  upon  the  sea  t  He  descended  to  the  pla;^ 
form  at  once. 
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^1  was  afnddi''  he  said,  as  he  took  the  vaoaat  seat  be- 
fore her. 

"Of  what r 

*^  Of  sinking  the  hoat,^  he  replied,  smiling. 

**  Wait  untu  we  are  in  deeper  water/*  she  sud,  giving  m 
signal  to  the  black,  who  dipped  the  oars,  and  they  were  off. 

If  love  and  Ben-Hur  were  enemies,  the  latter  was  never 
more  at  mercy.  The  Egyptian  sat  where  he  coold  not  bnt 
see  her;  she,  whom  he  had  already  engrossed  in  memory 
as  his  ideal  of  the  Shalamite.  With  her  eyes  giving  light 
to  his,  the  stars  might  come  ont,  and  he  not  see  them ;  and 
so  they  did«  The  night  might  fall  with  unrelieved  dark* 
ness  everywhere  else ;  her  look  would  make  illumination 
for  him.  And  then,  as  everybody  knows,  given  youth  and 
such  companionship,  there  is  no  situation  in  which  the 
fancy  takes  such  complete  control  as  upon  tranquil  waters 
under  a  calm  night  sky,  warm  with  summer.  It  is  so  easy 
at  such  tune  to  glide  imperceptibly  out  of  the  common-* 
place  into  the  ideaL 

"  Give  me  the  rudder,*'  he  said. 

"  No,"  she  replied,  ^*  that  were  to  reverse  the  relation. 
Did  I  not  ask  you  to  ride  with  me  ?  I  am  indebted  to 
you,  and  would  be^n  payment  Ton  may  talk  and  I  will 
listen,  or  I  will  tcuk  and  you  will  listen :  that  choice  is 
yours ;  but  it  shall  be  mine  to  choose  where  we  go,  and 
the  way  thither.** 

**  And  where  may  that  be  f* 

"  You  are  alarmed  affain." 

"  O  fair  Egyptian,  I  out  asked  you  the  first  question  of 
every  captive. 

"  Call  me  Egypt.** 

**  I  would  rather  call  you  Iras.** 

"  Tou  may  think  of  me  by  that  name,  but  caU  me  Egypti'* 

*'  Egypt  is  a  country,  and  means  many  people.** 

**  Tes,  yes  1    And  such  a  country  I" 

"I  see;  it  is  to  Egypt  we  are  going.*' 

•*  Would  we  were  I    I  would  be  so  glad.** 

She  siffhed  as  she  spoke. 

**  You  have  no  care  for  me,  then,*'  he  sud. 

**  Ah,  by  that  I  know  you  were  never  there.** 
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**  I  never  was.** 

**  Oh,  it  is  the  land  where  there  are  no  nnhuppj  people, 
the  desired  of  all  the  rest  of  the  earth,  the  mother  of  all 
the  gods,  and  therefore  supremely  blest  There,  O  son  of 
Arrins,  thefe  the  happy  find  increase  of  happiness,  and  the 
wretched,  going,  drink  once  of  the  sweet  water  of  the  sa- 
cred river,  and  laugh  and  sin^,  rejoicing  like  children." 

*'  Are  not  the  very  poor  with  you  there  as  elsewhere  f 

«  The  very  poor  in  £<^[pt  are  the  very  simple  in  wants 
and  ways,*'  she  replied.  "They  have  no  wish  beyond  enough, 
and  how  little  that  is,  a  OreeK  or  a  Boman  cannot  know," 

"  But  I  am  neither  Greek  nor  Roman." 

She  laughed. 

<'  I  have  a  garden  of  roses,  and  in  ihe  midst  of  it  is  a 
tree,  and  its  bloom  is  the  richest  of  alL  Whence  cama 
it,  think  your 

**  Prom  Persia,  the  home  of  the  rose.** 

«No." 

«  From  India,  then.** 

•*No." 

•*  Ah  1  one  of  the  isles  of  Greece," 

«*  I  will  tell  you,'*  she  said :  «*  a  traveller  found  it  perish^ 
Ing  by  the  roadside  on  the  plain  of  Bephainu** 

«Oh,inJudear 

"  I  put  it  in  the  earth  left  bare  by  the  receding  Nile, 
and  the  soft  south  wind  blew  over  the  desert  and  nursed 
it,  and  the  sun  kissed  it  in  pitv ;  after  which  it  could  not 
else  than  grow  and  flourish.  I  stand  in  its  shade  now,  and 
it  thanks  me  with  much  perfume.  As  with  the  roses,  so 
with  the  men  of  Israel  Where  shall  they  reach  perfec- 
tion but  in  Egypt  f  *  ^ 

"  Moses  was  but  one  of  miUions."         '^ 

**  Nay,  there  was  a  reader  of  dreams.  Will  yon  forget 
bim?" 

"The  friendly  Pharaohs  are  dead." 

**  Ah,  yes  I  The  river  by  which  they  dwelt  sings  to 
them  in  their  tombs ;  yet  the  same  sun  tempers  the  same 
air  to  the  same  people." 

"  Alexandria  is  but  a  Roman  town." 

''She  has  but  exchanged  sceptres.    C»sar  took  bom 
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her  that  of  the  sword,  and  in  its  place  left  that  of  learning. 
Gk)  with  me  to  the  Brucheium,  and  I  will  show  you  the 
college  of  nations ;  to  the  Serapeion,  and  see  the  perfeo* 
tion  of  architecture ;  to  the  Library,  and  read  the  immoiv 
tals ;  to  the  theatre,  and  hear  the  heroics  of  the  Greeks 
and  Hindoos;  to  the  quay,  and  count  the  triumphs  of 
commerce ;  descend  with  me  into  the  streets,  O  son  of 
Arrius,  and,  when  the  philosophers  have  dispersed,  and 
taken  with  them  the  masters  of  all  the  arts,  and  all  the 
gods  have  home  their  votaries,  and  nothing  remains  of 
the  day  but  its  pleasures,  you  shall  hear  the  stories  thai 
have  amused  men  from  uie  beginning,  and  the  songs 
which  will  never,  never  die.** 

As  he  listened,  £en-Hur  was  earned  hack  to  the  night 
when,  in  the  summer-house  in  Jerusalem,  his  mother,  in 
much  the  same  Doetry  of  patriotism,  dechumed  the  de- 
parted glories  of  IsraeL 

«<  I  see  now  why  jrou  wish  to  be  called  %ypt  Will 
you  sing  me  a  song  if  I  call  yon  by  that  name  1  I  heard 
you  last  night." 

"That  was  a  hymn  of  the  Nile,**  she  answered,  **  a  la» 
ment  which  I  sing  when  I  would  fancy  I  smell  the  breath 
of  the  desert,  and  hear  the  surge  of  the  dear  old  river ;  let 
me  rather  give  you  a  piece  of  the  Indian  mind«  When 
we  get  to  ^exandria,  I  will  take  you  to  the  comer  of  the 
street  where  you  can  hear  it  from  the  daughter  of  the 
Ganga,  who  taught  it  to  me.  Eapila,  you  should  know, 
was  one  of  the  most  revered  of  the  Hmdoo  sages." 

Then,  as  if  it  were  m  natural  mode  of  expression,  she  b^^ 
gan  the  song. 

KAPILA.. 


^Eapfla,  EapHa,  so  yoang  and  tnie^ 
I  yearn  for,  a  glorj  like  thine, 
And  hail  thee  from  battle  to  aak 
Gan  ever  thy  Valor  be  mine? 

^KapQa  sat  on  his  charger  don, 
A  hero  never  so  grare : 
*Who  loTeth  all  thmgs  hath  fear  of 
*Tl8  love  that  maketh  me  brave. 
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A  womui  MTe  me  her  soul  one  daj, 
The  Boal  ox  my  eoul  to  be  alway; 

Thenoe  oune  my  Yalor  to  me^ 

Go  try  it— tiy  itp-and  eee.* 

IL 

^Kwib*  Eapfla^  so  old  end  gray, 
The  queen  is  calling  for  me ; 
Bot  ere  I  go  henoe,  I  wish  thoa  wonldal  w^, 
How  Wisdom  first  came  to  thee. 

^  Kapila  stood  In  his  temple  door, 

A  priest  in  eremite  gcriae : 
*It  did  not  come  as  men  get  thehr  lon^ 

*Tis  faith  that  maketh  me  wisei 
A  woman  gave  me  her  heart  one  day. 
The  heart  of  my  heart  to  be  alway; 

Thenoe  came  my  Wisdom  to  me^ 

Go  try  itr-^  it^-and  see.'** 

Ben-Hnr  had  not  time  to  express  his  tlumloi  for  tLi 
song  before  the  Iceel  of  the  boat  grated  upon  the  nnderlyo 
isg  sand,  and,  next  moment,  the  bow  ran  upon  the  shore. 

**  A  quick  voyage,  0  Egypt  1"  he  cried. 

**  And  a  briefer  stay  r  she  replied,  as,  with  a  strong 
push,  the  bhick  sent  them  shooting  into  the  open  water 
again. 

"  Ton  win  give  me  the  mdder  now.** 

**  Oh,  no,**  said  she,  langhix^.  **  To  yon,  the  chariot; 
to  me,  the  boat  We  are  mere^  at  the  lake's  end,  and  the 
lesson  is  that  I  most  not  sing  any  more.  Having  been  to 
Egypt,  let  us  now  to  the  Grove  of  Daphne.** 

<(  Without  a  sonff  on  the  way  f"  he  said,  in  deprecation. 

''TeU  me  somewing  of  the  Boman  from  whom  yoo 
saved  us  to-day,'*  she  asked. 

The  request  struck  Ben-Hur  nnpleasantly. 

**  I  wish  this  were  the  Nile,**  he  said,  evasively.  ^The 
kings  and  queens,  having  slept  so  long,  might  come  down 
froni  their  tombs,  and  ride  with  us.** 

^  They  were  of  the  colossi,  and  would  sink  our  boat 
The  pygmies  would  be  preferable.  But  tell  me  of  th* 
Boman.    He  is  very  wicked,  is  he  notf* 

**  I  cannot  say.** 
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M  Ib  be  of  noble  f amily,  and  ricb  I** 

**  I  cannot  apeak  of  bis  ricbes.** 

**  How  beautiful  big  borses  were  I  and  tbe  bed  of  Us 
cbariot  was  gold,  and  tbe  wbeels  ivory.  And  bis  audacity  t 
Tbe  bystanders  laugbed  as  be  rode  away ;  tbey,  wbo  were 
80  nearly  under  bis  wbeeb  I" 

Sbe  laugbed  at  tbe  recollection. 

"Tbey  were  rabble,"  said  Ben-Hur,  bitterly. 

^He  must  be  one  of  tbe  monsters  wbo  are  said  to  be 
wing  up  in  Rome — Apollos  rarenous  as  Cerberus, 
es  be  reside  in  Antiocb  V 

^  He  is  of  tbe  East  somewbere.*' 

**  ^ypt  would  suit  bim  better  tban  Syria." 

**  aiialy,'*  Ben-Hur  replied.    "  Cleopatra  is  dead." 

Tbat  instant  tbe  lamps  burning  before  tbe  door  of  the 
tent  came  into  view. 

"  The  dowar  I"  sbe  cried. 

*^  Ah,  then,  we  have  not  been  to  Egypt  I  have  not 
seen  Eamak  or  Bbil®  or  Abvdos.  TUs  is  not  the  Nile. 
I  have  but  beard  a  song  of  India,  and  been  boating  in  a 
dream.'* 

^^PbilflB — Eamak.  Mourn  rather  tbat  you  have  not 
seen  tbe  Bameses  at  Aboo  Simbel,  looking  at  which  makes 
it  so  eai^  to  think  of  Ood,  tbe  maker  of  tbe  heavens  and 
earth.  Or  why  should  you  mourn  at  all  f  Let  us  go  on 
to  the  river ;  and  if  I  cannot  sing  "-Hshe  laugbed  —  "be* 
cause  I  have  said  I  would  not,  yet  I  can  tell  you  stories  of 

"  Go  on !  Ay,  till  morning  comes,  and  tbe  evening,  and 
the  next  morning  T'  be  said,  vehemently. 

"Of  what  shall  my  stories  be!  Of  tbe  matbemad* 
ciansf 

"Ob,no.'' 

**  Of  tbe  philosophers  T 

«No,no.^' 

^  Of  tbe  magicians  and  geniiT 

« If  you  will" 

«*0f  warT 

a  Yes." 

«0f  lover 
20 
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"  Yes.** 

'<  I  will  tell  you  a  cnre  for  love.  It  is  the  story  of  a 
qneen.  Listen  reverently.  The  papyrus  from  which  it 
was  taken  by  the  priests  of  Philas  was  wrested  from  the 
hand  of  the  heroine  herself.  It  is  correct  in  form,  and 
must  be  true : 

Xnfr4rBB-HOFRA. 


^  There  is  no  parallelism  in  haman  lives. 

**  No  life  runs  a  straight  line. 

**  The  most  perfect  life  develops  as  a  drcle,  and  terminates  fn  Its  be- 
giDDiDg,  making  it  impossible  to  say,  This  is  the  oommencement,  that 
Sieend. 

^  Perfect  Kves  are  the  treasures  of  God ;  of  great  days  he  wears 
them  on  the  ring-finger  of  his  heart  hand.** 


'*  Ke-ne-hofra  dwelt  in  a  house  close  by  Essonan,  yet  closer  to  the 
first  cataract — so  close,  indeed,  that  the  sound  of  the  eternal  battle 
waged  there  between  river  and  rocks  was  of  the  place  a  part 

**  She  grew  in  beauty  day  by  day,  so  that  it  was  said  of  her,  as  of  the 
poppies  in  her  f ather^s  garden.  What  wiU  she  not  be  in  the  time  of 
blooming? 

**  Each  year  of  her  life  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  song  more  de- 
Jghtful  than  any  of  those  which  went  before. 

*'  Child  was  she  of  a  marriage  between  the  North,  bounded  by  the 
sea,  and  the  South,  bounded  by  the  desert  beyond  the  Luna  mountains ; 
and  one  gave  her  its  passion,  the  other  its  genius ;  so  when  they  beheld 
her,  both  laughed,  saying,  not  meanly,  *■  She  is  mine,*  but  generously, 
'  Ha,  ha !  she  is  ours.' 

**  All  excellences  in  nature  contributed  to  her  perfection  and  rejoiced 
In  her  presence.  Did  she  come  or  go,  the  birds  ruffled  their  wings  in 
greeting;  the  unruly  winds  sank  to  cooling  zephyrs;  the  white  lotus 
rose  from  the  water's  depth  to  look  at  her ;  the  solemn  river  loitered 
on  its  way ;  the  pahn-trees,  nodding,  shook  all  their  plumes ;  and  they 
seemed  to  say,  this  one,  I  gave  her  of  my  grace ;  that,  I  gave  her  of 
my  brightness ;  the  other,  I  gave  her  of  my  purity :  and  so  each  as  it 
bad  a  virtue  to  give. 

"  At  twelve,  Ne-ne-hof  ra  was  the  delight  of  Essouan ;  at  sixteen,  the 
fame  of  her  beauty  was  universal ;  at  twenty,  there  was  never  a  day 
which  did  not  bring  to  her  door  princes  of  the  desert  on  swift  camels, 
and  lords  of  Egypt  in  gilded  barges ;  and,  going  away  disconsolate, 
they  reported  everywhere^  ^  I  have  seen  her,  and  she  is  not  a  woman« 
but  Athor  herself.' " 
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"Now  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty  mooemon  of  good  Eteff 
Menes,  eighteen  were  Ethiopians,  of  whom  Orsstes  was  one  hundrea 
and  ten  years  old.  He  had  reigned  seTenty-aiz  years.  Under  him  tbo 
people  thriyed,  and  the  land  groaned  with  fatness  of  plenty.  He  prao- 
tised  wisdom  because,  having  seen  so  much,  he  knew  what  it  was.  He 
dwelt  in  Memphis,  having  there  his  principal  palace,  his  arsenals,  and 
his  treasure^hoose.  Frequently  he  went  down  to  Bntos  to  talk  with 
ILatona. 

**The  wife  of  the  good  king  died.  Too  old  was  she  for  perfect  em- 
balmment ;  yet  he  loved  her,  and  mourned  as  the  inconsolable ;  seeiDg 
which,  a  oolchyte  presumed  one' day  to  speak  to  him. 

"  *  0  OrsBtes,  I  am  astonished  that  one  so  wise  and  great  should  no* 
know  how  to  cure  a  sorrow  like  this.* 

**  'Tell  me  a  cure,*  said  the  king. 

''Three  times  the  colchyte  kissed  the  floor,  and  then  he  replied, 
knowing  the  dead  could  not  hear  him,  'At  Essouan  lives  Ne-ne-hofnL 
beautiful  as  Athor  the  beautifuL  Send  for  her.  She  has  refused  all 
the  lords  and  princes,  and  I  know  not  bow  many  kings;  but  who  can 
•ay  DO  to  Ortttes  V  ** 

IV. 

**  Ke-ne-hofra  descended  the  Nile  in  a  barge  richer  than  any  ever 
before  seen,  attended  by  an  army  in  barges  each  but  a  little  less  fine. 
AH  Kubia  and  Egypt,  and  a  myriad  from  Libya,  and  a  host  of  Troglo. 
dytes,  and  not  a  few  Macrobii  from  beyond  the  Kountains  of  the  Moon, 
lined  the  tented  shores  to  see  t^ie  cort6ge  pass,  wafted  by  perfumed 
winds  and  golden  oars. 

^  Throng  a  dromos  of  sphinxes  and  couchant  double-winged  lions 
•he  was  borne,  and  set  down  before  Orcetes  sitting  on  a  throne  specially 
erected  at  the  sculptured  pylon  of  the  palace.  He  raised  her  up,  gave 
her  place  by  his  side,  clasped  the  nrseus  upon  her  arm,  kissed  her,  and 
Ne-ne-hofra  was  queen  of  all  queens. 

"  That  was  not  enough  for  the  wise  OrsBtes ;  he  wanted  love,  and  a 
queen  happy  in  his  love.  So  he  dealt  with  her  tenderly,  showing  her 
his  poeseesionB,  cities,  palaces,  people ;  his  armies,  his  ships :  and  with 
his  own  hand  he  led  her  through  his  treasure-house,  saying,  *  0  Ke-n^ 
hof  ra  1  but  kiss  me  in  love,  and  they  are  all  thine.' 

**  And,  thinking  she  could  be  happy,  if  she  was  not  then,  she  kissed 
bun  once,  tvrioe,  Sirice— kissed  him  thrioe,  his  hundred  and  ten  years 
notwithstanding. 

''  The  first  year  she  was  happy,  and  it  was  very  short ;  the  third  year 
she  was  wretched, and  it  was  very  long;  then  she  was  enlightened: 
that  which  she  thought  love  of  Oraetes  was  only  daze  of  his  power. 
Well  for  her  had  the  daze  endured  I  Her  spirits  deserted  her ;  she 
had  long  spells  of  tears,  and  her  women  could  not  remember  when 
th^  heard  her  laugh ;  of  the  roses  on  her  cheeks  only  ashes  remained ; 
•be  languished  and  faded  gradually,  but  certainly.    Some  said  she  was 
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haunted  by  the  Eriimyes  for  crnelty  to  a  lorer;  others,  that  she  WM 
stricken  by  some  god  enTtous  of  Oiietes.  Whatever  the  oause  of  her 
decline,  the  charms  of  the  magicians  availed  not  to  restore  her,  and  the 
prescript  of  the  doctor  was  equally  without  virtue.  Ke-oe-hofra  waa 
given  over  to  die. 

**  OrsBtes  chose  a  crypt  for  her  up  in  the  tombs  of  the  queens ;  and, 
calling  the  master  sculptors  and  painters  to  Memphis,  he  set  them  to 
work  upon  designs  more  eUiborate  than  any  even  in  the  great  galleries 
of  the  dead  kings. 

'*  *  0  thou  beautiful  as  Athor  herself,  my  queen  1'  said  the  king,  whose 
hundred  and  tbineen  years  did  not  lessen  his  ardor  as  a  lover,  'Tell 
me,  I  pray,  the  ailment  of  which,  alas !  thou  art  so  certainly  perishing 
before  my  eyes.* 

'*  *  Tou  will  not  love  me  any  more  if  I  tell  you,*  she  said,  in  doubt 
and  fear. 

'*  *  Not  love  you  I  I  will  love  you  the  more.  I  swear  it,  by  the  genii 
of  Amente !  by  the  eye  of  Osiris,  I  swear  it !  Speak !'  he  cried,  pas- 
sionate as  a  lover,  authoritative  as  a  king. 

"  *  Hear,  then,'  she  sud.  *  There  is  an  anchorite,  the  oldest  and  ho- 
liest of  his  class,  in  a  cave  near  Essouan.  His  name  is  Henopba.  He 
was  my  teacher  and  guardian.  Send  for  him,  0  Oreetee,  and  he  will 
tell  you  that  you  seek  to  know;  he  wiU  also  help  you  find  the  cure  for 
my  a£9iction.' 

'*Oraetes  arose  rejoicing.  He  went  away  in  spirit  a  hundred  yean 
younger  than  when  he  came.*' 


"*  Speak  I*  said  Orsstes  to  Menopha,  in  the  palace  at  Memphis. 

'*  And  Menopha  replied,  *  Most  mighty  king,  if  you  were  young,  ] 
should  not  answer,  because  I  am  yet  pleased  with  life ;  as  it  is,  I  nill 
say  the  queen,  like  any  other  mortal,  is  paying  the  penalty  of  a  crime.* 

'^  *  A  crime !'  exclaimed  Orastes,  angrily. 

"  Menopha  bowed  very  low. 

"*Tes;  to  herself.* 

**  *  I  am  not  in  mood  for  riddles,*  said  the  king. 

"  *  What  I  say  is  not  a  riddle,  as  you  shall  hear.  Ne-ne-hofra  grew 
up  under  my  eyes,  and  confided  every  incident  of  her  life  to  me*, 
among  others,  that  she  loved  the  son  of  her  father's  gardener,  Barbec 
byname.* 

**  Or8etes*s  frown,  strangely  enough,  began  to  dissipate. 

**  *  With  that  love  in  her  heart,  0  king,  she  came  to  you ;  of  that  love 
•he  is  dying.* 

**  *  Where  is  the  gardener's  son  now  V  Asked  Orates. 

"'In  Essouan.* 

*'The  king  went  out  and  ^ve  two  orders.  To  one  oeris  he  said, 
*Go  to  Essouan  and  bring  hither  a  youth  named  Barbec  Tou  will 
find  him  in  the  garden  of  the  queen*s  father;'  to  another,  *  Assemble 
workmen  and  cattle  and  tools,  and  oonstruet  for  me  in  Lake  Ghemmis 
in  Island,  which,  though  laden  with  a  temple,  a  paUce,  and  a  garden. 
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■ad  ill  mtaner  of  trees  betring  fhxlt,  and  all  manner  of  Tinea»  ahall 
nerertheleas  float  about  aa  the  winds  may  blow  it  Make  the  isluid, 
and  let  it  be  fully  furnished  bj  the  time  die  moon  begins  to  wane/ 

**Then  to  the  queen  he  said, 

"  *  Be  of  cheer.    I  know  all,  and  hare  sent  for  Barbeo.* 

**Ne-ne-hofra  kissed  his  hands. 

**  *  Tou  shall  have  him  to  yourself,  and  he  you  to  himself;  nor  shall 
any  disturb  your  lores  for  a  year.' 

"  She  kissed  his  feet ;  he  raised  her,  and  kissed  her  in  return ;  and 
the  rose  came  back  to  her  cheek,  the  scarlet  to  her  lips,  and  the  laugh- 
ter to  her  heart" 

VL 

''For  one  year  Ne-ne-hofra  and  Barbeo  the  gardener  floated  as  the 
winds  blew  on  the  island  of  Chemmis,  which  became  one  of  the  won> 
ders  of  the  world ;  never  a  home  of  love  more  beautiful ;  one  year^ 
seeing  no  one  and  existing  for  no  one  but  themselves.  Thai  she  re 
tnmwi  in  state  to  the  palace  in  Memphis. 

** '  Now  whom  lovest  thou  best  V  asked  the  king. 

''She  kissed  his  cheek  and  said, *Take  me  back,0  good  king,  for  M 
am  cured.* 

"  Onstes  laughed,  none  the  worse,  that  moment,  of  his  hundred  and 
fourteen  years. 

"^Then  it  is  true,  as  Menopha  sdd:  ha, ha, hat  it  b  tme^ the  curt 
of  love  is  love.* 

" '  Even  so,*  she  replied. 

"Suddenly  his  manner  changed,  and  his  look  became  terrible. 

«"I  did  not  find  it  so,'  he  said. 

«'She  shrank  affrighted. 

" '  Thou  guilty  l"  he  continued.  *  Thy  offence  to  Orntes  the  man  hft 
forgives ;  but  thy  offence  to  Orsetes  the  king  renuuns  to  be  punished.*^ 

"  She  cast  herself  at  his  feet  \ 

*"Hushr  hecried.    '  Thou  art  dead  I* 

"  He  clapped  bis  hands,  and  a  terrible  procession  came  in— a  pn>> 
oeasion  of  paraehitte$,  or  embalmers,  each  with  some  implement  or 
material  of  nis  loathsome  art 

*'The  king  pointed  to  Ne-ne-hofra. 

«^*  She  if  dead.    Do  thy  work  well.* " 

vn. 

''Ne-ne>hofra  the  beautiful,  after  seventy-two  days,  was  carried  to 
the  crypt  chosen  for  her  the  year  l)efore,  and  laid  with  her  queenly 
predecessors ;  yet  there  was  no  funeral  procession  in  her  honor  acroaa 
the  sacred  lake." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  story,  Ben-Hnr  was  sitting  al 
the  Egyptian's  feet,  and  her  hand  npon  the  tiller  was  cor 
ered  by  nis  handL 
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^Menopha  was  wrongy*^  he  said. 
••HowT 

"  Love  Kves  by  loving.** 
**  Then  there  is  no  cure  for  it  f *• 
"  Yes.    Onetes  found  the  cure," 
«  What  was  it  r 
"Death.** 

«  You  are  a  good  listener,  O  son  of  Arrius.** 
And  so  with  conversation  and  stories,  the^  whiled  the 
hours  away.    As  they  stepped  ashore,  she  said, 
"  To-morrow  we  go  to  the  city.'* 
"But  you  will  be  at  the  games f*  he  asked. 
"Oh  yes.** 

"  I  will  send  you  my  colors.** 
With  that  they  separated. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Ildsrim  returned  to  the  dowar  next  day  about  the  third 
hour.  As  he  dismounted,  a  man  whom  he  recognized  as 
of  his  own  tribe  came  to  him  and  said,  "  O  sheik,  I  was 
bidden  give  thee  this  package,  with  request  that  thou  read 
it  at  once.  If  there  be  answer,  I  was  to  wait  thy  pleas- 
ure.** 

nderim  gave  the  package  immediate  attention.  The 
seal  was  already  broken.  The  address  ran,  To  Valerius 
Orattu.at  CcBsarea. 

"  Abaddon  take  him  T*  growled  the  sheik,  at  discovering 
a  letter  in  Latin. 

Had  the  missive  been  in  Greek  or  Arabic,  he  could  have 
read  it;  as  it  was,  the  utmost  he  could  make  out  was  the 
signature  in  bold  Boman  letters — Mebsala — whereat  his 
eyes  twinkled. 

"  Where  is  the  young  Jew  ?"  he  asked. 

"  In  the  field  with  the  horses,*'  a  servant  replied. 

The  sheik  replaced  the  papyrus  in  its  envelopes,  and, 
tucking  the  package  under  his  girdle,  remounted  the  horse. 
That  moment  a  stranger  made  his  appearance,  coming,  ap- 
parently, from  the  city. 
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^I  am  looldiLg  for  Sheik  Oderim,  sarnamed  the  Gener- 
ous,'* the  stranger  said. 

His  language  and  attire  bespoke  him  a  Roman. 

What  he  could  not  read,  he  yet  could  speak ;  so  the  oldi 
Arab  answered,  with  dignity, "  I  am  Sheik  Ilderim.** 

The  man's  eyes  fell ;  he  raised  them  again,  and  said, 
with  forced  composure, "  I  heard  you  had  need  of  a  driver 
for  the  games.'* 

nderim's  lip  under  the  white  mustache  curled  contempt- 
uously. 

"  Go  thy  way,"  he  said.    "  I  have  a  driver.'* 

He  turned  to  ride  away,  but  the  man,  lingering,  spoke 
again. 

**  Sheik,  I  am  a  lover  of  horses,  and  they  say  you  have 
the  most  beautiful  in  the  world." 

The  old  man  was  touched ;  he  drew  rein,  as  if  on  the 
point  of  yielding  to  the  flattery,  but  finallv  replied,  **  Not 
to-day,  not  to-day;  some  other  time  I  will  show  them  to 
you.    I  am  too  busy  just  now." 

He  rode  to  the  field,  while  the  stranger  betook  himself 
to  town  affain  with  a  smiling  countenance.  He  had  ac- 
complished his  mission. 

Ajid  every  day  thereafter,  down  to  the  great  day  of  the 
games,  a  man — sometimes  two  or  three  men— came  to  the 
sheik  at  the  Orchard,  pretending  to  seek  an  engagement  as 
driver. 

In  such  numner  Messala  kept  watch  over  Ben-Hur. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Thb  sheik  waited,  well  satisfied,  untfl  Ben-Hur  drew  his 
horses  ojS  the  field  for  the  forenoon — well  satisfied,  for  he 
had  seen  them,  after  being  put  through  all  the  other  paces, 
run  fuU  speed  in  suck  manner  that  it  did  not  seem  there 
were  one  the  slowest  and  anoiker  tke  fastest — run,  in 
oUier  words,  as  if  the  four  were  •me. 

^'Thisaftemeom,  0  sheik,  I  willpve  ttriuabatk  toyou." 
Ben-Hur  patted  the  neck  of  tke  M  kerse  as  ke  spoke. 
^Iwillgive  him  back, and  take  to  the  chariot" 
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'*  So  soon  f '  nderim  aaked. 

'*  With  such  as  these,  good  sheik,  one  day  suffices.  They 
are  not  afraid ;  they  have  a  man's  intelligence,  and  they 
love  the  exercise.  This  one,'*  he  shook  a  rein  over  the 
back  of  the  youngest  of  the  four — '*  you  called  him  Aldeb- 
aran,  I  believe— is  the  swiftest;  in  once  round  a  stadium 
he  would  lead  the  others  thrice  his  length." 

nderim  pulled  his  beard,  and  said,  with  twinkling  eyes, 
**  Aldebaran  is  the  swiftest;  but  what  of  the  slowest?" 

**  This  18  he/'    Ben-Hur  shook  the  rein  over  Antares. 
^<  This  is  he ;  but  he  will  win,  for,  look  you,  sheik,  he  will 
run  his  utmost  all  day — ^all  day ;  and,  as  the  sun  goes 
down,  he  will  reach  his  swiftest." 
^     *'  Right  again,"  said  Ilderim. 

"  I  have  but  one  fear,  O  sheif 

The  sheik  became  doubly  serious. 

*'  In  his  CTeed  of  triumph,  a  Roman  cannot  keep  honor 
pure.  In  ^e  games — all  of  them,  mark  you — their  tricks 
are  infinite ;  in  chariot-racing  their  knayery  extends  to  ev- 
erything — ^from  horse  to  driver,  from  driver  to  master. 
Wherefore,  good  sheik,  look  well  to  all  thou  hast ;  from 
this  till  the  trial  is  over,  let  no  stranger  so  much  as  see  the 
horses.  Would  you  be  perfectly  safe,  do  more — keep 
watch  over  them  with  armed  hand  as  well  as  sleepless 
eye ;  then  I  will  have  no  fear  of  the  end." 

At  the  door  of  the  tent  they  dismounted. 

'*  What  you  say  shall  be  attended  to.  By  the  splendor 
of  God,  no  hand  shall  come  near  them  except  it  belong  to 
one  of  the  faithful  To-ni^ht  I  will  set  watohes.  But, 
son  of  Arrius" — ^Dderim  drew  forth  the  package,  and 
opened  it  slowly,  while  they  walked  to  the  divan  and  seat- 
ed themselves — ''  son  of  Arrius,  see  thou  here,  and  help 
me  with  thy  Latin." 

He  passed  the  despatch  to  Ben-Hur. 

**•  There ;  read— and  read  aloud,  rendering  what  thou  find* 
est  into  the  tongue  of  thy  fathers.  Latin  is  an  abomination." 

Ben-Hur  was  in  good  spirits,  and  began  the  reading  care* 
lessly.  **Me89ala  to  6ratu$P^  He  paused.  A  premo* 
nition  drove  the  blood  to  his  heart  Ilderim  observed  his 
agitation. 
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•*Well;  I  am  waiting." 

Ben-Hor  prayed  pardon,  and  recommenced  the  paper, 
which,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  was  one  of  the  duplicates  of 
the  letter  despatched  so  carefully  to  Gratus  by  Messala  the 
morning  after  the  revel  in  the  palace. 

The  paragraphs  in  the  beginning  were  remarkable  only 
as  proof  tlukt  the  writer  hi^  not  outgrown  his  habit  of 
mockery ;  when  they  were  passed,  sCad  the  reader  came  to 
the  parts  intended  to  refresh  the  memory  of  Oratus,  his 
voice  trembled,  and  twice  he  stopped  to  regain  his  self- 
control  By  a  strong  effort  he  continued.  "  *  I  recall  fur- 
ther,*'' he  read,  '*  *  that  thou  didst  make  disposition  of  the 
family  of  Hur  "* — ^there  the  reader  again  paused  and  drew 
a  long  breath — *^  *  both  of  us  at  the  time  supposing  the 
plan  mt  upon  to  be  the  most  effective  possible  for  the  pur- 
poses in  view,  which  were  silence  and  delivery  over  to  in« 
evitable  but  natural  death.'" 

Here  Ben-Hur  broke  down  utterly.  The  paper  fell  from 
his  hands,  and  he  covered  his  face. 

**  They  are  dead— dead.    I  alone  am  left" 

The  sheik  had  been  a  silent  but  not  unsympathetic  wit- 
ness of  the  young  man's  suffering;  now  he  arose  and 
said,  **Son  of  Amus,  it  is  for  me  to  beg  thy  pardon. 
Bead  the  paper  by  thyself.  When  thou  art  strong 
enough  to  give  the  rest  of  it  to  me,  send  word,  and  I  wiU 
return." 

He  went  out  of  the  tenty  and  nothing  in  all  his  life  bo- 
came  him  better. 

Ben-Hur  flung  himself  on  the  divan  and  gave  way  to  his 
feelinffs.  When  somewhat  recovered,  he  recollected  that 
a  portion  of  the  letter  remained  unread,  and,  taking  it  up, 
he  resumed  the  reading.  *'  Thou  wilt  remember,"  uie  mis- 
sive ran,  **  what  thou  didst  with  the  mother  and  sister  of 
the  malefactor;  yet,  if  now  I  yield  to  a  desire  to  learn  if 
they  be  livinff  or  dead  " — ^Ben-Mur  started,  and  read  again, 
and  then  again,  and  at  last  broke  into  exclamation.  *^  He 
does  not  know  they  are  dead;  he  does  not  know  it! 
Blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  there  is  yet  hope."  He 
finished  the  sentence,  and  was  strengthened  hy  it^  and  went 
on  bravely  to  the  end  of  the  letter* 
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"  They  are  not  dead,"  he  Bald^  after  reflection ;  *«  they 
are  not  dead,  or  he  would  have  heard  of  it." 

A  second  reading,  more  careful  than  the  first,  confirmed 
him  in  the  opinion.     Then  he  sent  for  the  sheik. 

"  In  coming  to  your  hospitable  tent,  O  sheik,"  he  said, 
calmly,  when  the  Arab  was  seated  and  they  were  alone,  *^  it 
was  not  in  my  mind  to  speak  of  myself  further  than  to  as- 
sure you  I  had  sufficient  training  to  be  intrusted  with  your 
horses.  I  declined  to  tell  you  my  history.  But  the 
chances  which  have  sent  this  paper  to  my  hand  and  given 
it  to  me  to  be  read  are  so  strange  that  I  feel  bidden  to 
trust  you  with  everything.  And  1  am  the  more  inclined 
to  do  so  by  knowledge  here  conveyed  that  we  are  both  of 
us  threatened  by  the  same  enemy,  against  whom  it  is  need- 
ful that  we  make  common  cause.  I  will  read  the  letter  and 
give  you  explanation ;  after  which  you  will  not  wonder  I 
was  so  moved.  If  you  thought  me  weak  or  childish,  yoa 
will  then  excuse  me." 

The  sheik  held  his  peace,  listening  closely,  untU  Ben-Hur 
came  to  the  paragrapn  in  which  he  was  particularly  men- 
tioned: "*r  saw  tne  Jew  yesterdav  in  the  Grove  of 
Daphne  ;* "  so  ran  the  part,  ^^ '  and  if  he  be  not  there  now, 
he  is  certainly  in  the  neighborhood,  making  it  easy  for  me 
to  keep  him  in  eye.  Indeed,  wert  thou  to  ask  me  where 
he  is  now,  I  should  say,  with  the  most  positive  assurance, 
he  is  to  be  found  at  the  old  Orchard  of  Palms.' " 

**A — h  I"  exclaimed  Bderim,  in  such  a  tone  one  might 
hardly  say  he  was  more  surprised  than  angry ;  at  the  same 
time,  he  clutched  his  beard. 

"<  At  the  old  Orchard  of  Palms,*"  Ben-Hur  repeated, 
"*  under  the  tent  of  the  traitor  Sheik  Bderim.' " 

"  Traitor ! — ^I T  the  old  man  cried,  in  his  shrillest  tone, 
while  lip  and  beard  curled  with  ire,  and  on  his  forehead 
and  necE  the  veins  swelled  and  beat  as  they  would  burst 

*^  Yet  a  moment,  sheik,"  said  Ben-Hur,  with  a  depreca- 
tory gesture.  "  Such  is  Messala's  opinion  of  you.  Hear 
his  threat."  And  he  read  on — "  *  under  the  tent  of  the 
traitor  Sheik  Bderim,  who  cannot  long  escape  our  strong 
hand.  Be  not  surprised  if  Maxentius,  as  his  first  measure^ 
places  the  Arab  on  ship  for  forwarding  to  Eome.' " 
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^To  Borne  I  Me — Bderim — sheik  of  ten  ^thousand 
horsemen  with  spears — ^me  to  Borne  T* 

He  leaped  ratner  than  rose  to  his  feet,  his  arms  out- 
stretchedy  his  fingers  spread  and  curved  like  ckws,  his 
eyes  glittering  like  a  serpent's. 

"  O  God  I — ^nay,  by  all  the  gods  except  of  Bome  1 — ^when 
shall  this  insolence  end  t  A  freeman  am  I ;  free  are  my 
people.  Must  we  die  slaves  i  Or,  worse,  must  I  live  a  dog, 
crawling  to  a  master's  feet  I  Must  I  lick  his  hand  lest  he 
lash  me  ?  What  is  mine  is  not  mine ;  I  am  not  my  own  ^ 
for  breath  of  body  I  must  be  beholden  to  a  Boman.  Oh, 
if  I  were  young  agaiinl  Oh,  could  I  shake  off  twenty 
years — or  ten — or  five  1" 

He  ground  his  teeth  and  shook  his  hands  overhead; 
then,  under  the  impulse  of  another  idea,  he  walked  awav 
and  back  again  to  Ben-Hur  swiftly,  and  caught  his  shoul- 
der with  a  strong  grasp. 

*^  If  I  were  as  cLou,  son  of  Arrins — as  young,  as  strong, 
as  practised  in  arms ;  if  I  had  a  motive  hissing  me  to  re- 
venge—a  motive,  like  thine,  great  enough  to  make  hate 
holy —  Away  with  disguise  on  thy  part  and  on  minef 
Son  of  Hur,  son  of  Hur,  1  say — " 

At  that  name  all  the  currents  of  Ben-Hur*s  blood 
stopped ;  surprised,  bewildered,  he  gazed  into  the  Arab's 
eyes,  now  close  to  his,  and  fiercely  bright. 

**  Son  of  Hur,  I  say,  were  I  as  thou,  with  half  thy  wrongs, 
bearing  about  with  me  memories  like  thine,  I  would  not, 
I  could  not,  rest"  Never  pausing,  his  words  following 
each  other  torrent-like,  the  old  man  swept  on.  '<  To  all  my 
grievances,  I  would  add  those  of  the  world,  and  devote  my«* 
self  to  vengeance.  From  land  to  land  I  would  go  firing  all 
mankind.  No  war  for  freedom  but  should  find  me  en- 
gaged ;  no  battle  against  Bome  in  which  I  would  not  bear 
a  part.  I  would  turn  Parthian,  if  I  could  not  better.  If 
men  failed  me,  still  I  would  not  give  over  the  effort — ^ha, 
ha,  ha  I  By  the  splendor  of  God  I  I  would  herd  with 
wolves,  and  make  friends  of  lions  and  tigers,  in  hope  of 
marshalling  them  against  the  common  enemy.  I  would 
use  every  weapon.  So  my  victims  were  Bomans,  I  would 
rejoice  in  slaughter.     Quarter  I  would  not  ask  :  quarter  ^ 
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would  not  give.  To  the  flames  eyerything  Roman ;  to  the 
sword  every  Roman  born.  Of  nights  I  wonld  pray  the  gods, 
the  good  and  the  bad  alike,  to  lend  me  their  special  terrors 
— ^tempests,  drought,  heat,  cold,  and  all  the  nameless  poisons 
they  let  loose  in  air,  all  the  thousand  things  of  which  men 
die  on  sea  and  on  land.     Oh,  I  could  not  sleep.     I — I —  " 

The  sheik  stopped  for  want  of  breath,  panting,  wringing 
his  hands.  And,  sooth  to  say,  of  all  the  passionate  burst 
Ben-Hur  retained  but  a  vague  impression  wrought  by  fiery 
eyes,  a  piercing  voice,  and  a  rage  too  intense  for  coherent 
expression. 

For  the  first  time  in  years,  the  desoUte  youth  heard  him- 
self  addressed  by  his  proper  name.  One  man  at  least 
knew  him,  and  acknowledged  it  without  demand  of  iden* 
tity ;  and  he  an  Arab  fresh  from  the  desert  I 

How  came  the  man  by  his  knowledge?  The  letter t 
No.  It  told  the  cruelties  from  which  his  family  had  suf- 
fered ;  it  told  the  story  of  his  own  misfortunes,  but  it  did  not 
say  he  was  the  very  victim  whose  escape  from  doom  was 
the  theme  of  the  heartless  narrative.  That  was  the  point 
of  explanation  he  had  notified  the  sheik  would  follow  the 
reading  of  the  letter.  He  was  pleased,  and  thrilled  with 
hope  restored,  yet  kept  an  air  of  calmness. 

**  Good  sheik,  tell  me  how  you  came  by  this  letter." 

*^  My  people  keep  the  roads  between  cities,^'  Uderim  an« 
swered,  bluntly.     "  They  took  it  from  a  courier." 

"  Are  they  known  to  be  thy  people  f 

**  No.  To  the  world  they  are  robbers,  whom  it  is  mine 
to  catch  and  slay." 

*'  Again,  sheik.  You  call  me  son  of  Hur — ^my  father's 
name.  I  did  not  think  myself  known  to  a  person  on  earth. 
How  came  you  by  the  knowledge  T* 

Uderim  hesitated;  but,  rallying,  he  answered,  **I  know 
you,  yet  I  am  not  free  to  tell  you  more." 

^'  Some  one  holds  you  in  restraint  f 

The  sheik  closed  his  mouth,  and  walked  away ;  but,  ob- 
serving Ben-Hur's  disappointment,  he  came  back,  and  said, 
"  Let  us  say  no  more  about  the  matter  uow.  I  will  go  to 
town ;  when  I  return,  I  may  talk  to  you  fully.  Oive  me 
the  letter." 
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nderim  rolled  the  papjras  caref ally,  restored  it  to  its  en- 
felopes,  and  became  once  more  all  energy. 

*' What  sayest  thon?''  he  asked,  while  waiting  for  his 
borse  and  retinue.  ^  I  told  what  I  would  do,  were  I  thou, 
and  thou  hast  made  no  answer.*' 

'*  I  intended  to  answer,  sheik,  and  I  will."  Ben-Hor's 
countenance  and  voice  changed  with  the  feeling  invoked. 
**  All  thou  hast  said,  I  will  do— «11  at  least  in  the  power  of 
a  man.  I  devoted  myself  to  vengeance  long  affo.  Every 
hour  of  the  five  years  passed  I  have  lived  wiui  no  other 
thought  I  have  taken  no  respite.  I  have  had  no  pleasures 
of  youth.  The  blandishments  of  Rome  were  not  for  me. 
I  wanted  her  to  educate  me  for  revenge.  I  resorted  to  her 
most  famous  masters  and  professors — not  those  of  rhetoric 
or  philosophy:  alas  I  I  had  no  time  fdr  them.  The  arts 
essential  to  a  fighting-man  were  my  desire.  I  associated 
with  gladiators,  and  with  winners  of  prizes  in  the  Circus ; 
and  they  were  my  teachers.  The  drill-masters  in  the  great 
camp  accepted  me  as  a  scholar,  and  were  proud  of  my  at- 
tainments  m  their  Ime.  O  sheik,  I  am  a  soldier ;  but  the 
things  of  which  I  dream  require  me  to  be  a  captain.  With 
that  thought,  I  have  taken  part  in  the  campaign  against  the 
Parthians ;  when  it  is  over,  then,  if  the  Lord  spare  my  life 
and  strength — ^then*' — he  raised  his  clenched  hands,  and 
spoke  vehemently — ^^^then  I  will  be  an  enemy  Roman 
taught  in  all  things;  then  Rome  shaU  account  to  me  in 
Roman  lives  for  her  ills.    Tou  have  my  answer,  sheik.'' 

Ilderim  put  an  arm  over  his  shoulder,  and  kissed  him, 
saying,  passionately,  **  If  thv  Gk>d  favor  thee  not,  son  of 
Hur,  it  IS  because  he  is  dead.  Take  thou  this  from  me — 
sworn  to,  if  so  thy  preference  run :  thou  shalt  have  my 
hands,  and  their  fulness — men,  horses,  camels,  and  the  des> 
ert  for  preparation.  I  swear  it !  For  the  present,  enough. 
Thou  shalt  see  or  hear  from  me  before  night" 

Turning  abruptly  o£E,  the  sheik  was  speedily  on  the  road 
to  the  citja 
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CHAPTER  VI 

Thb  intercepted  tetter  was  conclosiye  upon  a  nnmber  of 
points  of  great  interest  to  Ben-Hur>  It  bad  all  the  effect 
of  a  confession  that  the  writer  was  a  party  to  the  putting^ 
away  of  the  family  with  murderous  intent;  that  he  had 
sanctioned  the  plan  adopted  for  the  purpose ;  that  he  had 
received  a  portion  of  the  proceeds  oi  the  confiscation,  and 
was  yet  in  enjoyment  of  his  part ;  that  he  dreaded  the  on* 
expected  appearance  of  what  he  was  pleased  to  call  the 
chief  malefactor,  and  accepted  it  as  a  menace ;  that  he  con* 
templated  such  further  action  as  would  secure  him  in  the 
future,  and  was  ready  to  do  whatever  his  accomplice  in 
Cflssarea  might  advise. 

And,  now  that  the  letter  had  reached  the  hand  of  him 
really  its  subject,  it  was  notice  of  danger  to  come,  as  weQ 
as  a  confession  of  guilt.  So  when  Ilderim  left  the  tent» 
Ben-Hur  had  much  to  think  about,  requiring  immediate 
action*  His  enemies  were  as  adroit  and  powerful  as  any 
in  the  East.  If  they  were  afraid  of  him,  he  had  greater 
reason  to  be  afraid  of  them.  'He  strove  earnestly  to  reflect 
upon  the  situation,  but  could  not ;  his  feelings  constantly 
overwhelmed  him.  There  was  a  certain  qualified  pleasure 
m  the  assurance  that  his  mother  and  sister  were  alive  ;  and 
it  mattered  little  that  the  foundation  of  the  assurance  was 
a  mere  inference.  That  there  was  one  person  who  could 
tell  him  where  they  were  seemed  to  his  hope  so  long  de» 
f  erred  as  if  discovery  were  now  close  at  hand.  These  were 
mere  causes  of  feeling ;  underlying  them,  it  must  be  con* 
fessed  he  had  a  superstitious  fancy  that  God  was  about  to 
make  ordination  in  his  behalf,  in  which  event  faith  whis- 
pered  him  to  stand  still. 

Occasionally,  referring  to  the  words  of  Ilderim,  he  won- 
dered  whence  the  Arab  derived  his  information  about  him  | 
not  from  Malluch  certainly ,  nor  from  Simonides,  whose  in- 
terests^ all  adverse,  would  hold  him  dumb     Could  7  ' 
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have  been  the  informant  f  No,  no ,  disclosure  might  ba 
dangerous  in  that  quarter.  Conjecture  was  vain ;  at  the 
same  time,  often  as  Ben-Hur  was  beaten  back  from  the  solu- 
tion, he  was  consoled  with  the  thought  that  whoever  the 
person  with  the  knowledge  might  be,  he  was  a  friend,  and, 
being  such,  would  reveaJ  himself  in  good  time.  A  little 
more  waiting — a  little  more  patience.  Possibly  the  errand 
of  the  sheiK  was  to  see  the  worthy  i  possibly  the  letter 
might  precipitate  a  full  disclosure. 

And  patient  he  would  have  been  if  only  he  could  have 
believed  Tirzah  and  his  mother  were  waiting  for  him  un« 
der  circumstances  permitting  hope  on  their  part  strong  as 
his ;  if,  in  other  words,  conscience  had  not  stung  him  with 
accusations  respecting  them. 

To  escape  such  accusations,  he  wandered  far  through  the 
Orchard,  pausing  now  where  the  date-gatherers  were  busy, 
yet  not  too  busy  to  offer  him  of  their  fruit  and  talk  with 
nim ;  then,  under  the  great  trees,  to  watch  the  nesting 
birds,  or  hear  the  bees  swarming  about  the  berries  burst- 
ing with  honeyed  sweetness,  and  Ming  all  the  ^en  and 
golden  spaces  with  the  music  of  their  beating  wings. 

By  the  lake,  however,  he  lingered  longest.  He  mi^ht 
not  look  upon  the  water  and  its  sparkling  ripples,  so  like 
sensuous  life,  without  thinking  of  the  Egyptian  and  her 
marvellous  beauty,  and  of  floating  with  her  here  and  there 
through  the  night,  made  brilliant  by  her  songs  and  stories  \ 
he  might  not  forget  the  charm  of  her  manner,  the  lightness 
of  her  laugh,  the  flattery  of  her  attention,  the  warmth  of 
her  little  hand  under  his  upon  the  tiller  of  the  boat  From 
her  it  was  for  his  thought  but  a  short  way  to  Balthasar, 
and  the  strange  things  of  which  he  had  been  witness,  un« 
accountable  by  any  law  of  nature ;  and  from  him,  again,  to 
the  King  of  the  Jews,  whom  the  good  man,  with  such  pathos 
of  patience,  was  holding  in  holy  promise,  the  distance  was 
eren  nearer.  And  there  his  mind  staved,  finding  in  the 
mysteries  of  that  personage  a  satisfaction  answenng  well 
for  the  rest  he  was  seeking.  Because,  it  may  have  been, 
nothing  18  so  easy  as  denlalof  an  idea  not  agreeable  to  our 
wishes,  he  rejected  the  definition  given  by  &dthasar  of  the 
kingdom  the  king  was  coming  to  estabUsh.    A  kingdom 
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of  Bools,  if  not  intolerable  to  bis  Saddncean  faith^  seeined 
to  him  but  an  abstraction  drawn  from  the  depths  of  a  de- 
votion too  fond  and  dreamy.  A  kingdom  of  Judea,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  more  than  comprehensible :  snch  had 
been,  and,  if  only  for  that  reason,  might  be  again*  And  it 
suited  his  pride  to  think  of  a  new  kingdom  broader  of  do* 
main,  richer  in  power,  and  of  a  more  unapproachable  splen- 
dor than  the  old  one ;  of  a  new  king  wiser  and  migntier 
than  Solomon — a  new  king  under  whom,  especially,  he 
could  find  both  service  and  revenge.  In  that  mood  he  re- 
turned  to  the  dowar. 

The  mid-day  meal  disposed  of,  still  further  to  occupy 
himself,  Ben-llur  had  the  chariot  rolled  out  into  the  sun* 
light  for  inspection.  The  word  but  noorly  conveys  the 
careful  study  the  vehicle  underwent,  r^o  point  or  part  of 
it  escaped  blm.  With  a  pleasure  which  will  be  better  un- 
derstood hereafter,  he  saw  the  pattern  was  Greek,  in  his 
judgment  preferable  to  the  Roman  in  many  respects ;  it 
was  wider  between  the  wheels,  and  lower  and  stronger, 
and  the  disadvantage  of  greater  weight  would  be  more 
than  compensated  by  the  greater  endurance  of  his  Arabs. 
Speaking  generally,  the  carriage^nakers  of  Rome  built  for 
the  ffames  almost  solely,  sacnficing  safety  to  beauty,  and 
durability  to  grace ;  while  the  chariots  of  Achilles  and 
^  the  king  of  men,**  designed  for  war  and  all  its  extreme 
tests,  stiU  ruled  the  tastes  of  those  who  met  and  struggled 
for  the  crowns  Isthmian  and  Olympic. 

Next  he  brought  the  horses,  and,  hitching  them  to  the 
chariot,  drove  to  the  field  of' exercise,  where,  hour  after 
hour.  He  practised  them  m  movement  under  the  yoke. 
When  he  came  away  in  the  evening,  it  was  with  restored 
spirit,  and  a  fixed  purpose  to  defer  action  in  the  matter  of 
Messala  until  the  race  was  won  or  lost  He  could  not  fore- 
go the  pleasure  of  meeting  his  adversary  under  the  eyes 
of  the  East ;  that  there  might  be  other  competitors  seemed 
not  to  enter  his  thought.  His  confidence  in  the  result  was 
absolute ;  no  doubt  of  his  own  skill ;  and  as  to  the  four, 
the}'  were  his  full  partners  in  the  glorious  game. 

*'  Let  him  look  to  it.  Jet  him  look  to  it !  Ha,  Antares — 
Aldebaran  I     Shall  he  not«  O  honest  Rigel  t    And  thon. 
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Atair,  king  among  coniserSy  shall  he  not  beware  of  nat 
Ha,  ha  I  good  hearts  T' 

So  in  rests  he  passed  from  horse  to  horse,  speaiking,  not 
as  a  master,  bat  tne  senior  of  as  many  brethren. 

After  nightfall,  Ben-Hnr  sat  by  the  door  of  the  tent 
waiting  for  Oderim,  not  yet  returned  from  the  city.  He 
was  not  impatient,  or  rex^,  or  donbtfaL  The  sheiK  would 
be  heard  from,  at  least  Indeed,  whether  it  was  from  sat- 
isfaction with  the  performance  of  the  four,  or  the  refresh- 
ment there  is  in  cold  water  succeeding  bodily  exercise,  or 
supper  partaken  with  royal  appetite,  or  the  reaction  which, 
as  a  kindly  provision  of  nature,  always  follows  depression, 
the  youn^  man  was  in  good-humor  verging  upon  elation. 
He  felt  lumself  in  the  &nds  of  Providence  no  longer  his 
enemy.  At  hat  there  was  a  sound  of  horse's  feet  coming 
rapidly,  and  Malluch  rode  up. 

^  Son  of  Arrius,''  he  said,  cheerily,  after  salutation,  **  I 
salute  you  for  Sheik  Ilderim,  who  requests  you  to  mount 
and  go  to  the  city.    He  is  waiting  for  you.*' 

Ben-Hur  asked  no  questions,  but  went  in  where  the 
horses  were  f eedin^r.  Aldebaran  came  to  him,  as  if  offer- 
ing his  service,  ne  pkyed  with  him  lovingly,  but  passed 
on,  and  chose  another,  not  of  the  four — ^they  were  sacred 
to  the  race.  Very  shortly  the  two  were  on  the  road,  going 
swiftly  and  in  silence. 

Some  distance  below  the  Seleucian  Bridge,  they  crossed 
the  river  by  a  ferry,  and,  riding  far  round  on  the  right  bank, 
and  recrossing  by  another  ferry,  entered  the  city  from  the 
west  The  detour  was  long,  but  Ben-Hur  accepted  it  as  a 
precaution  for  which  there  was  good  reason. 

Down  to  Simonides'  landing  they  rode,  and  in  front  of 
the  ^cat  warehouse,  under  the  bridge,  Malluch  drew  rein. 

"We  are  come,"  he  said.    "  Dismount 

Ben-Hur  recognized  the  place. 

**  Where  is  the  sheik  T  he  asked. 

**  Come  with  me.    I  wiU  show  you.** 

A  watchman  took  the  horses,  and  almost  before  he  re- 
alized it  Ben-Hur  stood  once  more  i^t  the  door  of  the  house 
up  on  the  greater  one,  listening  to  the  response  from  within 
— "  In  God's  name,  enter." 


ess  BKN-HURs  A  TALK  Of  Tfl£  CflEISr 


CHAFFER  Vn. 

Malluch  stopped  at  the  door;  Ben-Hiir  entered  alone* 

The  room  was  the  same  m  which  he  had  formerly  inter- 
viewed Simonides,  and  it  had  been  in  nowise  changed,  ex- 
cept now,  close  b  j  the  arm-chair,  a  polished  brazen  rod,  set 
on  a  broad  wooden  pedestal,  arose  higher  than  a  tall  man, 
holding  lamps ''of  silver  on  sliding  arms,  half  a  dosen  or 
more  m  nmnber,  and  all  burning.  The  light  was  clear, 
bringing  into  view  the  panelling  on  the  walls,  the  cornice 
with  its  row  of  gilded  balls,  and  the  dome  dolly  tinted  with 
violet  mica. 

Within,  a  few  steps,  Ben-Hnr  stopped. 

Three  persons  were  present,  looking  at  him — Simonides, 
nderim,  and  Esther. 

He  glanced  hnrriedly  from  one  to  another,  as  if  to  find 
answer  to  the  onestion  half  formed  in  his  mind.  What  bosi* 
ness  can  these  nave  with  me  f  He  became  calm,  with  eveiy 
sense  on  the  alert,  for  the  question  was  succeeded  by  an« 
other,  Are  they  friends  or  enemies? 

At  length  his  eyes  rested  npon  Esther. 

The  men  returned  his  look  kindly ;  in  her  face  there  was 
something  more  than  kindness — something  too  ^ritud 
for  definition,  which  yet  went  to  his  inner  conscionsness 
without  definition. 

Shall  it  be  said,  good  reader?  Back  of  his  gase  there 
was  a  comparison  in  which  the  Egyptian  arose  and  aether- 
self  over  aeainst  the  gentle  Jewess ;  but  it  lived  an  instanti 
and,  as  is  the  habit  of  such  comparisons,  passed  away  with- 
out a  conclusion. 

"Sonof  Hur— *» 

The  guest  turned  to  the  speaker. 

^Bon  of  Hur,*'  said  Simonidee,  repeating  the  address 
slowly,  and  with  distinct  emphasis,  as  if  to  mipress  all  its 
meamnff  upon  him  most  interested  in  nnderstandiBg  it, 
^  take  ULOuthe  peace  of  the  Lord  God  of  oor  fatheie— like 
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it  from  me."    He  paused,  then  added,  **  From  me  and 
mine,'* 

The  speaker  sat  in  his  chair;  there  were  the  royal  head, 
the  bloodless  face,  the  masterful  air,  under  the  influence  of 
which  visitors  forgot  the  broken  limbs  and  distorted  body 
of  the  man.  The  full  black  eyes  gazed  out  under  the  white 
brows  steadily,  but  not  sternly.  A  moment  thus,  then  he 
crossed  his  hands  upon  his  breast. 

The  action,  taken  with  the  salutation,  could  not  be  mis- 
understood, and  was  not 

^  Simonides,"  Ben-Hur  answered,  much  moved,  **  the 
holy  peace  you  lender  is  accepted.  As  son  to  father,  I  return 
it  to  you«  Only  let  there  be  perfect  understanding  between 
us.'* 

Thus  delicately  he  sought  to  put  aside  the  submisrion  of 
the  merohant,  and,  in  place  of  the  relation  of  master  and 
servant,  substitute  one  higher  and  holier. 

Simonides  let  fall  his  hu&ds,  and,  turning  to  Esther,  said, 
**  A  seat  for  the  master,  daughter." 

She  hastened,  and  brought  a  stool,  and  stood,  with  suf* 
fused  face,looldng  from  one  to  the  other — from  Ben* 
Hur  to  Simonides,  from  Simonides  to  Ben-Hur;  and  they 
waited,  each  declining  the  superiority  direction  would 
imply.  When  at  lengw  the  pause  began  to  be  embarrass- 
ing, Ben-Hur  advan<^,  and  gently  took  the  stool  from 
her,  and,  going  to  the  chair,  placed  it  at  the  merchant's 
feet 

» I  will  sit  hero,**  he  said. 

His  eyes  met  hers — an  instant  only ;  but  both  were  bet- 
ter of  tiie  look.  He  recognized  her  gratitude,  she  his  gen* 
erosity  and  forbearance. 

Simonides  bowed  his  acknowledgment 

^'  Esther,  child,  faring  me  the  paper,"  he  said,  with  a  breath 
of  relief. 

She  went  to  a  panel  in  the  wall,  opened  it,  took  out  a 
roll  of  papyri,  and  brought  and  gave  it  to  him. 

**  Thou  saidst  well,  son  of  Hur,"  Simonides  began,  while 
unrolling  the  i^eets.  ^^  Let  us  understand  each  other.  In 
anticipation  of  the  demand — ^which  I  would  have  made 
hadst  thou  waived  it — ^I  have  here  a  statement  covering 
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ereiythiDg  necessary  to  the  anderstanding  reqaired.  t 
could  see  out  two  points  involved — the  property  first,  and 
then  onr  relation.  The  statement  is  explicit  as  to  both* 
Will  it  please  thee  to  read  it  now  f* 

Ben-Hnr  received  the  papers,  bat  glanced  at  Ilderinu 

^  Nay,"  said  Simonides,  >*  the  sheik  shall  not  deter  thee 
from  reading.  The  account — such  thou  wilt  find  it — ^is  of 
a  nature  requiring  a  witness.  In  the  attesting  place  at  the 
end  thou  wilt  find,  when  thou  comest  to  it,  the  name— D* 
derim,  Sheik.  He  knows  alL  He  is  thv  friend.  All  he 
has  been  to  me,  that  will  he  be  to  thee  also." 

Simonides  looked  at  the  Arab,  nodding  pleasantly,  and 
the  latter  gravely  returned  the  nod,  saymg,  ^  Thou  hast 
said." 

Ben-Hur  replied,  ^  I  know  already  the  excellence  of  his 
friendship,  and  have  yet  to  prove  myself  worthy  of  it.** 
Immediately  he  continued,  **  Later,  O  Sin^onides,  I  will  read 
^e  papers  carefoUy ;  for  the  present,  do  thou  take  them^ 
and  if  thou  be  not  too  weary,  give  me  their  substance." 

Simonides  took  back  the  roU. 

**  Here,  Esther,  stand  by  me  and  receive  the  sheets,  lest 
they  fall  into  confusion." 

She  took  place  by  his  chair,  letting  her  right  arm  fall 
fightly  across  his  shoulder,  so,  when  he  spoke,  the  account 
seemed  to  have  rendition  from  both  of  them  jointly. 

^  This,"  said  Simonides,  drawing  out  the  first  leaf,  <*  shows 
the  monev  I  had  of  thy  father's,  being  the  amount  saved 
from  the  Komans ;  there  was  no  property  saved,  only  money, 
and  that  the  robbers  would  have  secured  but  for  our  Jewish 
custom  of  bills  of  exchange.  The  amount  saved,  being 
sums  I  drew  from  Rome,  Aiexandria,  Damascus,  Carthage, 
Talentia,  and  elsewhere  within  the  circle  of  trade,  was  one 
hundred  and  twenty  talents*  Jewish  money." 

Hegave  the  sheet  to  Esther,  and  took  the  next  one. 

^  With  that  amount— one  hundred  and  twenty  talents-^ 
I  charged  myself.  Hear  now  my  credits.  I  use  tiie  word, 
as  thou  wilt  see,  with  reference  rather  to  the  proceeds 
gained  from  the  use  of  the  money." 

From  separate  sheets  he  then  read  footingSi  which^&aa 
tions  omitted,  were  as  follows : 
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•Oe. 

J^  ships. .••..... ••..•••••••••••..•  60  talents. 

••  goods  in  stora. 110  •* 

^  cargoes  in  transit. ••• •••••^-  76  * 

*  camels,  horsesi etc. ••^••••.o.  .  20  ** 

^warehouses 10  ** 

•  blllsdue 64  " 

^  money  on  hand  and  subject  to  draft.  224  ** 

Total 66S       «    * 

^  To  these  now,  to  the  five  hundred  and  fifty-three  talents 

Sinedy  add  the  original  capital  I  had  from  thy  father,  and 
on  hast  Six  Hundred  and  Sktbnty-Threb  Talents  1 — 
and  all  thine— making  thee,  0  son  of  Hur,  the  richest  sab- 
ject  in  the  world." 

He  took  the  papyn  from  Esther,  and,  reserving  one. 
Tolled  them  and  offered  them  to  Ben-Hnn  The  pride  per* 
ceptible  m  his  manner  was  not  offensive  ^  it  might  have 
been  from  a  sense  of  dnty  well  done  i  it  might  have  been 
for  Ben-Hur  withoat  reference  to  himself. 

**  And  there  is  nothing,'*  he  added,  dropping  his  voice, 
but  not  his  eyes— ^*  there  is  nothing  now  thou  mayst  not 
do.'' 

The  moment  was  one  of  absorbing  interest  to  all  present 
Simonides  crossed  his  hands  npon  ms  breast  agun ;  Esther 
was  anxious ;  Ilderim  nervous.  A  man  is  never  so  on  trial 
as  in  the  moment  of  excessive  good-fortune. 

Taking  the  roll,  Ben-Hur  arose,  struggling  with  emotion. 

**  All  this  is  to  me  as  a  light  from  heaven,  sent  to  drive 
away  a  night  which  has  been  so  lon^  I  feared  it  would 
never  end,  and  so  dark  I  had  lost  the  nope  of  seeing,"  he 
add,  with  a  husky  voice.  ^  I  give  first  thanks  to  the  Lord, 
who  has  not  abandoned  me,  and  my  next  to  thee,  O  Simoni- 
des.  Thy  faithfulness  outweighs  the  cruelty  of  others,  and 
redeems  our  human  nature.  '  There  is  nothing  I  cannot  do  :* 
be  it  so.  Shall  any  man  m  this  my  hour  of  such  mighty 
privilege  be  more  generous  than  I  f  Serve  me  as  a  witness 
now,  Sheik  Uderinu  Hear  thou  my  words  as  1  shall  speak 
them — ^hear  and  remember  And  thou,  Esther,  good  angel 
of  this  good  man  *  hear  thou  also." 

He  stretched  his  hand  with  the  roQ  to  Simomdea 
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^  The  tliiiigB  these  papers  take  into  account— «n  of  them 
ships,  hooseSy  goods,  camels,  horses,  mon^ ;  the  least  as  welk 
as  the  greatesU— give  I  back  to  thee,  O  Simonides,  making 
them  im  thine,  and  sealing  them  to  thee  and  thine  forever. 

Esther  smiled  through  her  tears  ^  Bderim  polled  his 
beard  with  rapid  motion,  his  eyes  glistening  like  beads  of 
jet.    Simonides  alone  was  calm. 

**  Sealing  them  to  thee  and  thine  forever,  Ben-Hnr  con- 
tinued, wiUi  better  control  of  himself,  **  with  one  ezoep» 
tion,  and  upon  one  condition.** 

The  breath  of  the  listeners  waited  upon  his  words. 

^The  hundred  and  twenty  talents  whidi  were  my  fip 
tiler's  thou  shalt  return  to  me.** 

Dderim^s  countenance  brightened. 

^  And  thou  shalt  join  me  in  search  of  my  motber  and 
sister,  holding  all  thine  subject  to  the  expense  of  discovery, 
even  as  I  will  hold  mine." 

Simonides  was  much  affected.  Stretching  out  his  hand^ 
he  said,  ^  I  see  thy  spirit,  son  of  Hur,and  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Iioni  that  he  hath  sent  thee  to  me  such  as  thou  art»  If 
I  served  well  thy  father  in  fife,  and  his  memory  afterwards, 
be  not  afraid  of  default  to  thee;  yet  must  I  say  the  except 
tion  cannot  stand.** 

Exhibiting,  then,  tbe  reserved  sheet,  he  continued, 

^  Thou  hast  not  all  the  account.  Take  this  and  read- 
read  aloud.** 

Ben-Hur  took  the  supplement,  and  read  it 

**  Statement  of  tfae  seiTRiits  of  Hor,  rendered  hj  fifmonldee^  flewavd 
of  the  estate. 
**1.  Amimh,  Egyptian,  keeping  the  palace  fai  Jenualem. 
^  2.  Simonides,  the  steward,  in  Antioch. 
*  8.  Esther,  daughter  of  Stmonides." 

Now,  in  aU  his  thoughts  of  Simonides,  not  once  had  H 
entered  Ben-Hur's  mind  that,  by  the  law,  a  daughter  f ol 
^wed  the  parent*s  condition.  In  all  his  visions  of  her, 
the  sweet-faced  Esther  had  figured  as  tiie  rival  of  the  Egyp^ 
tian,  and  an  object  of  possible  love.  He  shrank  from  the 
revelation  so  suddenl  v  brought  him,  and  looked  at  her  blush« 
ing;  and,  blushing,  she  dropped  her  eves  before  him.  Thev 
he  said,  while  the  papyrus  rolled  itself  togetfaeru 
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«*  A  man  with  six  Iiandred  talents  is  indeed  rich,  and  may 
do  what  he  pleases  \  bnt,  rarer  than  the  money^  more  price- 
less than  the  property,  is  the  mind  which  amassed  the  wealth, 
and  the  heart  it  coold  not  cormpt  when  amassed.  O  Si- 
monides— and  thon,  fair  Esther — ^fear  not.  Sheik  Ilderim 
here  shall  be  witness  that  in  the  same  moment  ye  were  de- 
clared my  servants,  that  moment  I  declared  ye  free ;  and 
what  I  declare,  that  will  I  put  in  writing.  Is  it  not  enough  t 
Can  I  do  more  T' 

**^  Son  of  Hur,**  said  Simonides,  ^  verily  thou  dost  make 
servitude  lightsome.  I  was  wrong;  there  are  some  things 
thou  canst  not  do :  thou  canst  not  midce  ns  free  in  law.  I 
am  thy  servant  forever,  because  I  went  to  the  door  with 
thy  father  one  day,  and  in  my  ear  the  awl -marks  yet 
Hbide.** 

**  Did  my  father  that  r 

^  Judge  him  not,*'  cried  Simonides,  quickly.  ^  He  ac- 
cepted me  a  servant  of  that  class  because  I  pray^  him  to 
do  so.  I  never  repented  the  step.  It  was  the  pnce  I  paid 
for  Bachel,  the  mother  of  my  child  here ;  for  Kachel,  who 
would  not  be  my  wife  unless  I  became  what  she  was." 

"Was  she  a  servant  forever f 

«*  Even  so.'' 

Ben-Hur  walked  the  floor  m  pain  of  impotent  wish. 

"  I  was  rich  before,"  he  said,  stopping  suddenly.  "  I 
was  rich  with  the  Afifts  of  the  generous  Arrius ;  now  comes 
this  greater  fortune,  and  the  mind  which  achieved  it  Is 
there  not  a  purpose  of  God  in  it  all  t  Counsel  me,  O  Si- 
monides I  Help  me  to  see  the  riffht  and  do  it  Help  me  to 
be  worthy  my  name,  and  what  thou  art  in  law  to  me,  that 
will  I  be  to  thee  in  fact  and  deed.  I  wiQ  be  thy  servant 
forever." 

Simonides'  face  actually  glowed. 

**  O  son  of  my  dead  master  I  I  will  do  better  than  help ; 
I  will  serve  thee  with  all  my  might  of  mind  and  heart 
Body, I  have  not;  it  perished  in  thy  cause;  but  with  mind 
and  heart  I  will  serve  thee.  I  swear  it,  by  the  altar  of  our 
God,  and  the  gifts  upon  the  altar !  Only  make  me  fcm^nUy 
what  I  have  assumed  to  be." 

**  Name  it "  said  Ben-Hur,  eagerly, 
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^  Ab  stewaid  the  care  of  the  property  will  he  mine.** 

** Count  thyself  steward  now;  or  wilt  thoa  have  it  in 
writing  r 

^  Thy  word  simply  is  enough  ^  it  was  so  with  the  father, 
and  I  will  not  more  from  the  son.  And  now,  if  the  nnder- 
standing  be  perfect  ^ — Simonides  paused. 

^<  It  is  with  me/'  said  Ben-Hnr. 

**  And  thon,  daughter  of  Rachel,  speak  T'  said  Simonides, 
lifting  her  arm  from  his  shoulder. 

EsSier,  left  thus  alone,  stood  a  moment  abashed,  her 
color  coming  and  going;  then  she  went  to  Ben-Hur,  and 
said,  with  a  womanuness  singularly  sweet,  **  I  am  not  heir 
ter  than  my  mother  was ;  and,  as  she  is  gone,  I  pray  you, 
O  my  master,  let  me  care  for  my  father/' 

**  Ben-HxiT  took  her  hand,  and  led  her  back  to  the  chair, 
saying,  **  Thou  art  a  good  child.    Have  thy  wilL'' 

Simonides  replaced  her  arm  upon  his  neck,  and  there 
was  silence  for  a  time  in  the  room. 


CHAPTER  VHL 

SiMONmss  looked  up,  none  the  less  a  master. 

^Esther,"  he  said,  quietly,  *Uhe  night  is  going  fast; 
and,  lest  we  become  too  weary  for  that  which  is  before 
us,  let  the  refreshments  be  brought  ** 

She  ranff  a  belL  A  servant  answered  with  wine  and 
.bread,  whidi  she  bore  round. 

*<  The  understanding,  good  my  master,"  continued  Simon- 
ides, when  all  were  served,  **^  is  not  perfect  in  my  sight. 
Henceforth  our  lives  will  run  on  togetner  like  rivers  wmch 
have  met  and  joined  their  waters.  I  think  their  flowing 
will  be  better  if  every  cloud  is  blown  from  the  sl^  above 
them.  You  left  my  door  the  other  day  with  what  seemed 
a  denial  of  the  cliums  which  I  have  just  allowed  in  the 
broadest  terms  ^  but  it  was  not  so,  indeed  it  was  not. 
Esther  is  witness  that  I  recognized  you ;  and  that  I  did 
not  abandon  vou,  let  Malluch  say." 

^  Blalluch  t '  exclaimed  Ben-Hur. 

«  One  bound  to  a  chair,  like  me,  must  have  many  hands 
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far-reachiog,  if  he  would  move  the  world  from  which  he 
is  so  craelly  barred.  I  have  many  stichy  and  Mallnch  is 
one  of  the  best  of  them.  And,  sometimes^' — ^he  cast  a 
grateful  glance  at  the  sheik — **  sometimeB  I  borrow  from 
others  good  of  heart,  like  Ilderim  the  Gknerons — good 
and  brave.    Let  him  say  if  I  either  denied  or  forgot  yon.** 

Ben-Hur  looked  at  the  Arab. 

*'  This  is  he,  good  Ilderim,  this  is  he  who  told  you  of 
meT 

nderim^s  eyes  twinkled  as  he  nodded  his  answer. 

^  How,  O  my  master,*'  said  Simonides,  **  may  we  witb^ 
out  trial  tell  what  a  man  is  t  I  knew  yon ;  I  saw  your 
father  iiM^ou ;  but  the  kind  of  man  you  were  I  did  not 
know.  There  are  people  to  whom  fortune  is  a  curse  in 
disguise.  Were  you  of  them  t  I  sent  Malluch  to  find  out 
for  me,  and  in  the  service  he  was  my  eyes  and  ears.  Do 
not  blame  him.  He  brought  me  report  of  you  which  was 
all  good." 

*'  I  do  not,**  said  Ben-Hur,  heartily.  ^  There  was  wis^ 
dom  in  your  goodness.** 

^  The  words  are  very  pleasant  to  me,**  said  the  merchant, 
with  feeling,  "very  pleasant  My  fear  of  misunderstand^ 
ing  is  laid.  Let  me  rivers  run  on  now  as  Qod  may  give 
them  direction.** 

After  an  interval  he  continued  i 

'*  I  am  compelled  now  by  truth.  The  weaver  sits  weav- 
ing, and,  as  the  shuttle  flies,  the  cloth  increases,  and  the 
fibres  ffrow,  and  he  dreams  dreams  meanwhile ;  so  to  my 
hands  the  fortune  pew,  and  I  wondered  at  the  increase, 
and  asked  myself  about  it  many  times.  I  could  see  a  care 
not  my  own  went  with  the  enterprises  1  set  going.  The 
simooms  which  smote  others  on  the  desert  jumped  over 
the  things  which  were  mine.  The  storms  which  heaped 
the  seashore  with  wrecks  did  but  blow  my  ships  the  sooner 
into  port  Strangest  of  all,  I,  so  dependent  upon  others, 
fixed  to  a  place  lU:e  a  dead  thing,  had  never  a  loss  by  an 
agent — never.  The  elements  stooped  to  serve  me,  and  aQ 
my  servants,  in  fact,  were  faithful'* 

**  It  is  veiy  strange,"  said  Ben-Hur. 

^  So  1  said,  and  kept  saying.    Finally,  O  my  master. 
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finally  I  came  to  be  of  your  opinion — God  was  in  it — and^ 
like  yon,  I  asked,  Wliat  can  bis  purpose  be  1  Intelligence 
is  never  wasted ;  intelligence  like  Ood^s  never  stiis  except 
witb  design.  I  bave  beld  tbe  question  in  beart,  lol  tbese 
many  years,  watcbing  for  an  answer.  I  felt  sure,  if  God 
were  in  it,  some  day,  in  bis  own  good  time,  in  bis  own 
way,  be  would  sbow  me  bis  purpose,  making  it  clear  as  a 
wiuted  bouse  upon  a  bill.    And  I  beUeve  be  bas  done  so." 

Ben-Hur  listened  witb  every  faculty  intent. 

^  Many  years  ago,  witb  my  people — ^tby  motber  was  witb 
me,  Estber,  beautiful  as  morning  over  old  Olivet — ^I  sat  by 
tbe  wayside  out  nortb  of  Jemsdem,  near  tbe  Tombs  of  tbe 
Kings,  wben  tbree  men  passed  by  riding  great  wbite  camels, 
sucb  as  bad  never  been  seen  in  tbe  Holy  Citv.  Tbe  men 
were  strangers,  and  from  far  countries.  Tbe  first  one 
stopped  and  asked  me  a  question.  *  Wbere  is  be  tbat  is 
bom  King  of  tbe  Jews  T  As  if  to  allay  my  wonder,  be 
went  on  to  say,  *  We  bave  seen  bis  star  in  tbe  east,  and 
bave  come  to  worsbip  bim.'  I  could  not  understand,  but 
followed  tbem  to  tbe  Damascus  Gate ;  and  of  every  person 
tbey  met  on  tbe  way — of  tbe  guard  at  tiie  Gate,  even — 
tbey  asked  tbe  question.  All  wbo  beard  it  were  amazed 
Uke  me.  In  time  I  forgot  tbe  circumstance,  tbougb  tbere 
was  mucb  talk  of  it  as  a  presage  of  tbe  Mesaiab.  Alas, 
alas  I  Wbat  cbildren  we  are,  even  tbe  wisest  I  Wben 
Qod  walks  tbe  eartb,  bis  steps  are  often  centuries  apart 
You  bave  seen  Baltbasar  f  ^ 

^  And  beard  bim  tell  bis  story,**  said  Ben-Hur. 

**  A  miracle  I — a  very  miracle  1"  cried  Simonides.  "  As 
be  told  it  to  me,  good  my  master,  I  seemed  to  bear  tbe 
answer  I  bad  so  lone  waited ;  God^  purpose  burst  upon 
me.  Poor  will  tbe  King  be  wben  be  comes — ^poor  and 
friendless;  witbout  following,  witbout  armies,  witbont 
cities  or  castles ;  a  kingdom  to  be  set  up,  and  Borne  re- 
duced and  blotted  out  See,  see,  O  my  master  1  tbou 
flusbed  with  strength,  tbou  tarained  to  anps,  tbou  burdened 
witb  ricbes ;  heboid  the  opportunity  the  Lord  bath  sent 
thee !  Shall  not  his  purpose  be  thine  I  Could  a  man  be 
bom  to  a  more  perfect  glory  f 

Simonides  put  his  whole  force  in  the  appeal 
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'  Bat  the  tinffdom,  the  kingdom  P  Ben-Hor  answered, 
rly.     **  Baltnasar  says  it  is  to  be  of  souls.'* 
[le  pride  of  the  Jew  was  strong  in  Simonides,  and  there  • 
fore  the  slightly  contemptnous  curl  of  the  lip  with  which 
he  began  his  reply :  ^ 

'^  Balthasar  has  been  a  witness  of  wonderful  things— of 
miracles,  O  my  master ;  and  when  he  speaks  of  them,  I 
bow  with  belief,  for  they  are  of  sight  and  sound  personal 
to  him.  But  he  is  a  son  of  Mizraim,  and  not  even  a  prose- 
lyte. Hardly  may  he  be  supposed  to  have  special  Imowl- 
edge  by  virtue  of  which  we  must  bow  to  him  in  a  matter 
of  God's  dealing  with  our  Israel  The  prophets  had  their 
light  from  Heaven  direcdy,  even  as  he  nad  his— many  to 
one,  and  Jehovah  the  same  forever.  I  must  believe  the 
prophets. — ^Bring  me  the  Torah,  Esther.^ 

He  proceeded  without  waiting  for  her. 

^  Mav  the  testimony  of  a  whole  people  be  slighted,  my 
master  f  Though  you  travel  from  Tyre,  which  is  by  the 
sea  in  the  north,  to  the  capital  of  Edom,  which  is  in  the 
desert  south,  you  will  not  find  a  lisper  of  the  Shema,  an 
alms-giver  in  the  Temple,  or  any  one  who  has  ever  eaten 
of  the  lamb  of  the  Passover,  to  tell  you  the  kingdom  the 
King  is  coming  to  build  for  us,  the  children  of  the  cove- 
nant, is  other  than  of  this  world,  like  our  father  David's. 
Now  where  got  they  the  faith,  ask  you  I  We  will  see 
presently^** 

Esther  here  returned,  bringing  a  number  of  rolls  eaie* 
fully  enveloped  in  dark-brown  Unen  lettered  quaintly  in 
gold. 

^*  Keep  them,  daughter,  to  give  to  me  as  I  call  for  them,** 
the  father  said,  in  the  tender  voice  he  always  used  in  speak- 
ing to  her,  and  continued  his  argument : 

**  It  were  long,  good  my  master — ^too  long,  indeed — ^f  or 
me  to  repeat  to  you  the  names  of  the  holy  men  who,  in 
the  providence  of  Gk>d,  succeeded  the  prophets,  only  a 
little  less  favored  than  they — ^the  seers  who  have  written 
and  the  preachers  who  have  taught  since  the  Captivity ; 
the  very  wise  who  borrowed  their  lights  from  the  lamp  of 
lialachi,  the  last  of  his  line,  and  whose  great  names  Hil- 
lel  and  Shammai  never  tired  of  repeating  in  the  colleges. 
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Will  you  ask  them  of  the  kkgdom  t  ThoBy  the  Lord  of 
the  sneep  in  the  Book  of  Enoch — ^who  is  he  t  Who  but 
the  King  of  whom  we  are  speaking  I  A  throne  is  set  np 
for  him;  he  smites  the  earth,  and  the  other  kings  are 
shaken  from  their  thrones,  and  the  scourges  of  Israel  flnng 
into  a  cavern  of  fire  flaming  with  pillars  of  fire.  So  also 
the  singer  of  the  Psalms  of  Solomon — *  Behold,  O  Lord, 
and  raise  up  to  Israel  their  king,  the  son  of  David,  at  the 
time  thou  knowest,  O  Ood,  to  rme  Israel,  thy  children. 
And  he  will  bring  the  peoples  of  the  heathen  under  his 
yoke  to  serve  him.  .  .  And  he  shall  be  a  righteous  king 
taught  of  God,  •  •  »  f  or  he  shall  rule  all  the  earth  by  the 
word  of  his  mouth  forever.*  And  last,  though  not  least, 
hear  Ezra,  the  second  Moses,  in  his  visions  of  the  night, 
and  ask  him  who  is  the  lion  with  human  voice  that  says 
to  the  eagle — which  is  Rome — *  Thou  hast  loved  liars,  and 
overthrown  the  cities  of  the  industrious,  and  razed  their 
walls,  though  they  did  thee  no  harm.  Therefore,  begone, 
that  the  earth  may  be  refreshed,  and  recover  itself,  and 
hope  in  the  justice  and  piety  of  him  who  made  her. 
Whereat  the  eagle  was  seen  no  more.  Surely,  0  my  ma» 
ter,  the  testimony  of  these  should  be  enough  I  But  the 
way  to  the  fountain's  head  is  open.  Let  us  go  up  to  it 
at  once. — Some  wine,  Esther,  and  then  the  Torah.'' 

^^Dost  thou  believe  the  prophets,  master?"  he  asked, 
after  drinking.  ^  I  tmow  thou  dost,  for  of  such  was  the 
f^th  of  all  thy  kindred. — Give  me^Elsther^the  book  which 
hath  in  it  the  visions  of  Isaiah.*' 

He  took  one  of  the  rolls  which  she  had  unwrapped  for 
him,  and  read,  ^  *  The  people  that  walked  in  darkness  have 
seen  a  great  %ht :  they  that  dwell  in  the  land  of  the  shadow 
of  death,  upon  them  hath  the  light  shined.  .  .  .  For  unto 
us  a  child  is  bom,  unto  us  a  son  is  given :  and  the  govern* 
ment  shall  be  upon  his  shoulder.  ^  ^  ,  Of  the  increase  of 
his  government  and  peace  there  shall  be  no  end,  upon  the 
throne  of  David,  and  upon  his  kingdom,  to  order  it,  and  to 
establish  it  with  judgment  and  with  justice  from  hence- 
forth  even  forever.' — ^Believest  thou  uie  prophets,  O  my 
master! — ^Now,  Esther,  the  word  of  the  Lord  that  camp  to 
Micah.*^ 
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She  gave  him  the  roll  he  asked. 

«*But  thou,'*'  he  began  readings— *«" but  thou,  Bethle- 
jbern  Ephrath,  though  thou  be  little  among  the  thousands 
of  Judahyjet  out  of  thee  shall  he  come  forth  unto  me  that 
IS  to  be  ruler  in  Israel' — ^This  was  he,  the  very  child  Bal- 
thasar  saw  and  worshipped  in  the  cave,  Believest  thou 
the  prophets,  0  my  master  t — Give  me,  Esther,  the  words 
of  Jeremiah.'* 

Seceiving  that  roll,  he  read  as  before,  ^*  Behold,  the 
days  come,  saith  the  Lord,  that  I  will  raise  unto  David  a 
righteous  branch,  and  a  king  shall  reign  and  prosper,  and 
sludl  execute  judgment  and  justice  in  the  earth.  In  his 
days  Judah  shall  be  saved,  and  Israel  shall  dwell  safelv^ 
As  a  king  he  shall  reign — as  a  king,  0  my  master  f  Be* 
lievest  thou  the  prophets  t — ^Now,  daughter,  the  roll  of 
the  sayings  of  that  son  of  Judah  in  whom  there  was  no 
blemish." 

She  gave  him  the  Book  of  DanieL 

^'  Hear,  mv  master,"  he  said :  ^ '  I  saw  m  the  night  vis* 
ions,  and  behold,  one  like  the  Son  of  man  came  with  the 
clouds  of  heaven.  .>  ..  .  And  there  was  given  him  dominion, 
and  glory,  and  a  kingdom,  that  all  people,  nations,  and  lan- 
guages should  serve  him ;  his  dominion  is  an  everlasting 
dominion,  which  shall  not  pass  away,  and  his  kingdom  that 
which  shall  not  be  destroyed.' — ^Believest  thou  the  prophets, 
O  my  master  ?" 

"  It  is  enough.     I  believe,'*  cried  Ben-Hur. 

^  What  then  ?"  asked  Simonides.  *^  If  the  King  come 
poor,  will  not  my  master,  of  his  abundance,  give  him  help  T 

**  Help  him  f  To  the  last  shekel  and  the  last  breathe 
But  why  speak  of  his  coming  poor?" 

^  Give  me,  Esther,  the  word  of  the  Lord  as  it  came  to 
Zechariah,"  said  Simonides. 

She  gave  him  one  of  the  roll& 

^  Hear  how  the  King  wiU  enter  Jerusalem.^  Then  he 
read^ '  Rejoice  greatly,  O  daughter  of  Zion.  Behold, 

thy  King  comeui  unto  thee  with  justice  and  salvation; 
lowly,  and  riding  upon  an  ass,  and  upon  a  colt,  the  foal  of 
an  ass.'" 

Ben-Hur  looked  away 
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«*  What  see  yon,  0  my  nuusterT 

^  Borne  P  he  answgred,  gloomily—-''  Borne,  and  her  le- 

S'ons.  I  have  dwelt  with  them  in  their  camps.  I  know 
em." 

''AhP  said  Simonides.  ''Thou  shalt  be  a  master  of 
legions  for  the  Kinff,  with  minions  to  choose  from.** 

«  Millionfl  r  cried  Ben-Hur. 

Simonides  sat  a  moment  thinking* 

^<  The  question  of  power  diould  not  trouble  yon,*^  he 
next  said. 

Ben-Hor  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

^  You  were  seeing  the  lowly  King  in  the  act  of  coming 
to  his  own,"  Simonides  answered — ''seeing  him  on  the 
right  hand,  as  it  were,  and  on  the  left  the  brassy  legions 
of  Gffisar,  and  you  were  asking.  What  can  he  do  V* 

"  It  was  my  very  thought,*' 

''O  my  master!"  Simonides  continued.  ''You  do  not 
know  how  strong  our  Israel  is.  You  think  of  him  as  a 
sorrowful  old  man  weeping  by  the  rivers  of  Babylon.  But 
go  up  to  Jerusalem  next  Passover,  and  stand  on  the  Xystus 
or  in  the  Street  of  Barter,  and  see  him  as  he  is.  The 
promise  of  the  Lord  to  father  Jacob  coming  out  of  Padan- 
Aram  was  a  law  under  which  our  people  have  not  ceased 
multiplving — ^not  even  in  captivity ;  they  grew  under  foot 
of  the  Eg^tian ;  the  clench  of  the  Roman  has  been  but 
wholesome  nurture  to  them ;  now  they  are  indeed  '  a  na» 
tion,  and  a  company  of  nations.'  Nor  that  only,  my  mas- 
ter; in  fact,  to  measure  the  strength  of  Israel — ^wluch  is, 
'  in  fact,  measuring  what  the  Einff  can  do— you  shall  not 
bide  solely  by  the  rule  of  natural  mcrease,  but  add  thereto 
the  other — I  mean  the  spread  of  the  faith,  which  will  carry 
you  to  the  far  and  near  of  the  whole  known  earth.  Fur- 
ther, the  habit  is,  I  know,  to  think  and  speak  of  Jerusalem 
as  Israel,  which  may  be  lUcened  to  our  finding  an  embroid- 
ered shred,  and  holding  it  up  as  a  magisterial  robe  of 
Csesar's.  Jerusalem  is  but  a  stone  of  the  Temple,  or  the 
heart  in  the  body.  Turn  from  beholding  the  lemons, 
strong  though  they  be,  and  count  the  hosts  of  the  faithful 
waiting  the  old  alarm, '  To  your  tents,  O  Israel  T — count 
the  many  in  Persia,  children  of  those  who  chose  not  to  re* 
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tarn  with  the  returning;  count  the  brethren  who  swarm 
the  marts  of  Egypt  and  Farther  Africa ;  count  the  Hebrew 
colonists  ekiHg  profit  in  the  West— in  Lodinom  and  the 
trade-conrts  of  opain;  connt  the  pore  of  blood  and  the 
proselytes  in  Greece  and  in  the  isles  of  the  sea,  and  over 
m  PontaSy  and  here  in  Antioch,  and,  for  that  matter,  those 
of  that  city  lying  accursed  in  the  shadow  of  the  unclean 
walls  of  Rome  herself;  count  the  worshippers  of  the  Lord 
dwelling  in  tents  along  the  deserts  next  us,  as  well  as  in 
the  deserts  beyond  the  Nile :  and  in  the  regions  across  the 
Caspian,  and  up  in  the  old  lands  of  Oog  and  Mafl;off  even ; 
separate  those  who  annually  send  gifts  to  the  Holy  Temple 
in  acknowledgment  of  Ood— separate  them,  that  they  may 
be  oonnted  also.  And  when  you  have  done  counting,  lo  I 
my  master,  a  census  of  the  sword  hands  that  await  you ; 
lo  1  a  kingdom  ready  fashioned  for  him  who  is  to  do  *  judg- 
ment and  justice  in  the  whole  earth  * — ^in  Rome  not  less  than 
in  Zlou.  Have  then  the  answer.  What  Israel  can  do,  that 
ean  the  Eing.^ 

The  picture  was  fervently  given. 

Upon  Bderim  it  operated  &e  the  blowing  of  a  trumpet 
**0h  that  I  had  back  my  youth  T  he  cried,  starting  to  his 
feet 

Ben-Hur  sat  stilL  The  speech,  he  saw,  was  an  invitfri 
tion  to  devote  his  life  and  fortune  to  the  mysterious  Being 
who  was  palpably  as  much  the  centre  of  a  great  hope  witn 
Simonides  as  with  the  devout  Egyptian*  The  idea,  as  we 
have  seen,  was  not  a  new  one,  but  had  come  to  him  re- 
peatedly ;  once  while  listening  to  Mallnch  in  the  Grove  of 
Daphne ;  afterwards  more  distinctly  while  Balthasar  was 

gl vmg  his  conception  of  what  the  kingdom  was  to  be ;  still 
ter,  in  the  walk  through  the  old  Ordiard,  it  had  risen  al« 
mos^  if  not  quite,  into  a  resolve.  At  such  times  it  had 
come  and  gone  oiUy  an  idea,  attended  with  feelings  more 
or  less  acute.  Not  so  now.  A  master  had  it  in  charge,  a 
master  was  working  it  up ;  aheady  he  had  exalted  it  into  a 
catue  brilliant  with  possibilities  and  infinitely  holy.  The 
effect  was  as  if  a  door  theretofore  unseen  had  suddenly 
opened  flooding  Ben-Hur  with  light,  and  admitting  him  to 
a  service  which  had  been  his  one  perfect  dream — a  service 
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teaching  fax  into  the  fatnre,  and  rieh  with  the  rewards  oi 
datj  done,  and  prizes  to  sweeten  and  soothe  his  ambitionc 
One  touch  more  was  needed. 

**  Let  OS  concede  all  yon  say,  O  Simonides,**  said  Ben> 
HoF— ^that  the  Ein£^  will  come,  and  his  kingdom  be  as 
Solomon^s ;  say  also  I  am  ready  to  give  myself  and  all  I 
hare  to  him  and  his  cause ;  yet  more,  say  that  I  should  do 
as  was  God's  purpose  in  the  ordering  of  my  life  and  in  your 
quick  amassment  of  astonishing  fortune ;  then  whatt  bhall 
we  proceed  like  blind  men  building  t  Shall  we  wait  till  the 
King  comes  t  Or  until  he  sends  for  me  t  Toa  have  age 
and  experience  on  your  side.    Answer." 

Simonides  answered  at  once. 

«  We  have  no  choice ;  none.  This  letter  **— he  produced 
Messala*s  despatch  as  he  spoke— '*  this  letter  is  the  signal 
for  action.  The  alliance  proposed  between  Messala  and 
Gratas  we  are  not  strong  enough  to  resist ;  we  have  not  the 
influence  at  Rome  nor  me  force  here.  They  will  kill  you 
if  we  wait    How  merciful  thev  are,  look  at  me  and  judge.** 

He  shuddered  at  the  terrible  recollection. 

**  O  good  my  master,"  he  continued,  recovering  himself^ 
••how  strong  are  you — ^in  purpose,  I  meanf 

Ben-Hur  did  not  understand  him. 

**  I  remember  how  pleasant  the  world  was  to  me  ill  my 
youth,"  Simonides  proceeded. 

^Yet,"  said  Ben-Hur,  ••yoa  were  capable  ct  m  great 
sacrifice." 

**Yes;  for  love." 

*•  Has  not  life  other  motives  as  strongf* 

Simonides  shook  his  head* 

«*  There  is  ambition." 

*^  Ambition  is  forbidden  a  son  of  IsraeL" 

«« What,  then,  of  revenge  T 

The  spark  dropped  upon  the  inflammable  passion;  the 
man's  eyes  gleamed;  his  hands  shook;  he  answered, 
quickly,  '*  Revenge  is  a  Jew's  of  right ;  it  is  the  law." 

^  A  camel,  even  a  dog,  will  remember  a  wrong,"  cried 
nderim. 

Directly  Simonides  picked  up  the  broken  thread  of  lib 
thought 
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*  There  is  a  work,  a  work  for  the  Exngy  which  should  be 
done  in  advance  of  his  coming*  We  may  not  doubt  that 
Israel  is  to  be  his  right  hand ;  but,  alas  I  it  is  a  hand  of 
peace,  without  canning  in  war«  Of  the  millions,  there  is 
not  one  trained  band,  not  a  captain*  The  mercenaries  of 
the  Herods  I  do  not  count,  for  they  are  kept  to  crush  us. 
The  condition  is  as  the  Roman  would  have  it ;  his  policy 
has  fruited  well  for  his  tyranny ;  but  the  time  of  chuige  is 
at  hand,  when  the  shepherd  shall  put  on  armor,  and  take  to 
jspear  and  sword,  and  the  feeding  flocks  be  turned  to  fight- 
ing lions.  Some  one,  my  son,  must  have  place  next  the 
King  at  his  right  hand.  Wbo  shall  it  be  if  not  he  who 
does  this  work  well  f" 

Ben-Hur's  face  flushed  at  the  prospect,  though  he  said^ 
^I  see;  but  speak  plainly.  A  deed  to  be  done  is  one 
thing;  how  to  do  it  is  another." 

Simonides  sipped  the  wine  Esther  brought  him,  and  re^ 
plied, 

*^  The  sheik,  and  thou,  my  master,  shall  be  principals, 
each  with  a  part  I  will  remain  here,  carrying  on  as  now, 
and  watchful  that  tiie  spring  go  not  dry.  Thou  shalt  be- 
take thee  to  Jerusalem,  and  thence  to  the  wilderness,  and 
begin  numbering  the  fi^htingHuen  of  Israel,  and  telling 
them  into  tens  and  hundreds,  and  choosing  captains  and 
training  them,  and  in  secret  places  hoarding  arms,  for 
which  I  shall  keep  thee  supplied.  Commencing  over  m 
Perea,  thou  shalt  go  then  to  Galilee,  whence  it  is  but  a  step 
to  Jerusalem.  In  Perea,  the  desert  will  be  at  thy  back,  and 
Bderim  in  reach  of  thy  hand.  He  will  keep  the  roads,  so 
that  nothing  shall  pass  without  thy  knowledge.  He  wiU 
help  thee  in  many  ways.  Until  the  ripening  time  no  one 
shflul  know  what  is  here  contracted.  Mme  is  but  a  servant's 
part    I  have  spoken  to  Ddenm.     What  sayest  thou  V* 

Ben-Hur  looked  at  the  sheik. 

**  It  is  as  he  says,  son  of  Hur,**  the  Arab  responded.  ^  i 
have  ffiven  my  word,  and  he  is  content  with  it ;  but  thou 
shalt  have  mv  oath,  binding  me,  and  the  ready  hands  of  my 
tribe,  and  whatever  serviceable  thing  I  have.^ 

The  three — Simonides,  Dderim,  Esther — gased  at  Ben 
Hur  fixedly. 
99 
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^  Every  man,**  he  answeied,  at  first  sadly, "  has  a  cap  of 
pleasure  poured  for  him,  and  soon  or  late  it  comes  to  his 
haxkdj  and  he  tastes  and  drinks— every  man  bat  me.  I  see, 
Simonides,  and  thoa,  O  generoos  sheik  I— I  see  whither  the 
proposal  tends.  If  I  accept,  and  enter  upon  the  coarse, 
farewell  peace,  and  the  hopes  which  cluster  around  it.  The 
doors  I  might  enter  and  the  gates  of  quiet  life  will  shut 
behind  me,  never  to  open  again,  for  Bome  keeps  them  all; 
and  her  outlawry  will  follow  me,  and  her  hunters;  and  in 
the  tombs  near  cities  and  the  dismal  caverns  of  renx>test 
hills,  I  must  eat  my  crust  and  take  my  rest*' 

The  speech  was  broken  by  a  sob.  All  turned  to  Esther, 
who  hid  her  face  upon  her  father's  shoulder. 

*^  I  did  not  think  of  you,  Esther,''  said  Simonides,  gently, 
for  he  was  himself  deeply  movedl 

^  It  is  well  enough,  Simonides,"  said  Ben-Hur.  **  A  man 
bears  a  hard  doom  better,  knowing  there  is  pity  for  him. 
Let  me  go  on*" 

They  gave  him  ear  again. 

^  I  was  about  to  say,"  he  continued,  **  I  have  no  choice, 
but  take  the  part  you  assign  me ;  aQd  as  remaining  here  is 
to  meet  an  ignoble  death,  1  will  to  the  work  at  once." 

'^ Shall  we  have  writings!"  asked  Simonides,  moved  by 
his  habit  of  business. 

"  I  rest  upon  your  word,"  said  Ben-Hur. 

"  And  I,'^  Ilderim  answered. 

Thus  simply  was  effected  the  treaty  which  was  to  alter 
Ben-Hur's  life.    And  almost  immediately  the  latter  added, 

"  It  is  done,  then." 

**  May  the  Ood  of  Abraham  help  us  F'  Simonides  ex* 
claimed. 

"  One  word  now,  my  friends,**  Ben-Hor  said,  more  cheer* 
fully.  ^By  your  leave,  I  will  be  my  own  until  after  the 
games.  It  is  not  probable  Messala  will  set  peril  on  foot 
for  me  until  he  has  given  the  procurator  time  to  answer 
him;  and  that  cannot  be  in  less  than  seven  days  from  the 
despatch  of  his  letter.  The  meeting  him  in  the  Circus  is 
a  pleasure  I  would  buy  at  whatever  risk." 

Ilderim,  well  pleased,  assented  readily,  and  Simonides, 
taitent  on  business,  added,  <<It  is.  well;  for  look  yon,  my 
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master,  the  delay  will  give  me  time  to  do  yon  a  good  vast 
I  understood  yoa  to  speak  of  an  mheritance  derived  from 
Airina.    Is  it  in  property  f* 

**  A  villa  near  Misenum,  and  houses  in  Borne.** 

^  I  sogeest,  then,  the  sale  of  the  property,  and  safe  de- 
posit of  the  proceeds.  Give  me  an  account  of  it,  and  I  will 
nave  authorities  drawn,  and  despatch  an  agent  on  the  mis* 
sion  forthwith*  We  will  forestall  the  imperial  robbers  at 
least  this  once.** 

"  You  shall  have  the  account  to-morrow." 

^  Then,  if  there  be  nothing  more,  the  work  of  the  night 
is  done,'*  said  Simonides. 

nderim  combed  his  beard  complacently,  saying,  ^And 
well  done." 

**  The  bread  and  wine  again,  Esther.  Sheik  Uderim  will 
make  us  happy  by  staying  with  ns  till  to-morrow,  or  at  his 
pleasure ;  and  thou,  my  master — ^" 

^  Let  the  horses  be  brought,"  said  Ben-Hur.  ^  I  will  re- 
turn to  the  Orchard.  The  enemy  will  not  discover  me  if 
I  go  now,  and  " — ^he  glanced  at  Bderim*-**  the  four  will  be 
glad  to  see  me." 

As  the  day  dawned,  he  and  Halluch  dismounted  at  the 
door  of  the  tent 


CHAPTER  IX 

Nbxt  night,  about  the  fourth  hour,  Ben-Hur  stood  on  the 
terrace  of  the  great  warehouse  with  Esther.  Below  them^ 
on  the  landing,  there  was  much  running  about,  and  shift- 
ing of  packages  and  boxes,  and  shouting  of  men,  whose 
fibres,  stooping,  heaving,  hauling,  looked,  in  the  liffht  of 
the  crackling  torches  kindled  in  their  aid,  like  the  laboring 
ffenii  of  the  fantastic  Eastern  tales.  A  galley  was  being 
kden  for  instant  departure.^  Simonides  had  not  yet  come 
from  hb  office,  in  which,  at  the  last  moment,  he  would  de^ 
liver  to  the  captain  of  the  vessel  instructions  to  proceed 
without  stop  to  Ostia,  the  seaport  of  Bome,  and,  after  land- 
ing a  passenger  there,  continue  more  leisurely  to  Valentian 
on  the  coast  of  Spain. 
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The  passenger  is  the  agent  going  to  dispose  of  the  estate 
deriTed  from  Arrins  the  daumyir  When  the  lines  of  the 
vessel  are  cast  ofE,  and  she  is  put  about,  and  her  voyage 
began,  Ben-Hur  will  be  committed  irrevocably  to  the  work 
undertaken  the  night  before.  If  he  is  disposed  to  repent 
the  agreement  with  Ilderim,  a  little  time  is  allowed  him  to 
give  notice  and  break  it  ofL  He  is  master,  and  has  only 
to  say  the  word. 

Such  may  have  been  the  thought  at  the  moment  m  his 
mind.  He  was  standing  with  folded  arms,  looking  upon 
the  scene  in'  the  manner  of  a  man  debating  with  himself. 
Young,  handsome,  rich,  but  recently  from  the  patrician  cir- 
cles of  Roman  society,  it  is  easy  to  think  of  tne  world  be* 
setting  him  with  appeals  not  to  give  more  to  onerous  duty 
or  anibition  attended  with  outlawry  and  danger.  We  can 
even  imagine  the  arguments  with  which  he  was  pressed ; 
the  hopelessness  of  contention  with  Csesar;  the  uncertainty 
veiling  everything  connected  with  the  King  and  his  com* 
ing ;  the  ease,  honors,  state,  purchasable  like  goods  in  mar- 
ket ,  and,  strongest  of  all,  the  sense  newly  acquired  of  home, 
with  friends  to  make  it  delightful  Only  those  who  have 
been  wanderers  long  desolate  can  know  the  power  there 
was  in  the  latter  appeal 

Let  us  add  now,  the  world — ^always  cunning  enough  of 
itself  i  always  whispering  to  the  weak,  Stay,  take  thine  ease ; 
always  presenting  the  sunny  side  of  life— the  world  was 
in  this  instance  helped  by  Ben-Hur's  companion* 

*'  Were  you  ever  at  Rome  f"  he  askedt 

«*  No,**  Esther  replied* 

«  Would  you  like  to  go »" 

« I  think  not.'* 

^Whyr* 

<^  I  am  afnud  of  Rome,""  she  answered,  with  a  perceptible 
tremor  of  the  voice. 

He  looked  at  her  then-— or  rather  down  upon  her,  for  at 
his  side  she  appeared  little  more  than  a  child.  In  the  dim 
light  he  could  not  see  her  face  distinctly ,  even  the  form 
was  shadowy.  But  again  he  was  reminded  of  Tirzah,  and 
«  sudden  tenderness  fell  upon  him — just  so  the  lost  sister 
otood  with  him  on  the  house-top  the  calamitous  monung 
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of  3ie  accident  to  Gratns.  Poop  Tlrsah  I  Where  was  she 
now  f  Esther  had  the  benefit  of  the  feeling  evoked.  If 
not  his  sister,  he  coald  never  look  upon  her  as  his  servant ; 
and  that  she  was  his  servant  in  fact  would  make  him  al- 
ways the  more  considerate  and  gentle  towards  her. 

^  I  cannot  think  of  Rome,"  she  continued,  recovering 
her  voice,  and  speaking  in  her  quiet,  womanly  way — ''I 
cannot  think  of  Rome  as  a  city  of  palaces  and  temples,  and 
crowded  with  people,  she  is  to  me  a  monster  wnich  has 
possession  of  one  of  the  beautiful  lands,  and  lies  there 
luring  men  to  ruin  and  death — a  monster  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  resist — ^a  ravenous  beast  gorging  with  blood. 

She  faltered,  looked  down,  stopped. 

"  Go  on,"  said  Ben-Hur,  reassuringly. 

She  drew  closer  to  him,  looked  up  again,  and  said, 
**  Why  must  you  make  her  your  enemy?  Why  not  rather 
make  peace  with  her,  and  be  at  rest  f  You  have  had  many 
ills,  and  borne  them ;  you  have  survived  the  snares  laid  for 
you  by  foes.  Sorrow  has  consumed  your  youth ;  is  it  well 
to  jgive  it  the  remainder  of  vour  days  f 

The  girlish  face  under  his  eyes  seemed  to  come  nearer 
and  get  whiter  as  the  pleading  went  on ;  he  stooped  tow- 
ards it,  and  asked,  softly,  **  What  would  you  have  me  do, 
Esther?" 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  then  asked,  in  return,  **  Is  the 
property  near  Rome  a  residence  f ' 

"Yes." 

"And  pretty r 

"  It  is  beautiful — a  palace  m  the  midst  of  gardens  and 
ahellHStrewn  walks;  fountains  without  and  within;  statu- 
ary in  the  shady  nooks ;  hills  around  covered  with  vines, 
and  so  high  that  Neapolis  and  Vesuvius  are  in  sight,  and 
the  sea  an  expanse  of  purpling  blue  dotted  with  restless 
sails.  CflBsar  has  a  country-seat  near  by,  but  in  Rome  they 
say  the  old  Arrian  villa  is  the  prettiest" 

"And  the  Ufe  there,  is  it  quiet f 

"  There  was  never  a  summer  day,  never  a  moonlit  night, 
more  quiet,  save  when  visitors  come.  Now  that  the  old 
owner  is  gone,  and  I  am  here,  there  is  nothing  to  break  its 
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silence — nothing,  nnless  it  be  the  whispering  of  servant^ 
or  the  whistling  of  happy  birds,  or  the  noise  of  fountains 
at  play ;  it  is  changeless,  except  as  day  by  day  old  flowers 
fade  and  fall,  and  new  ones  bad  and  bloom,  and  the  san* 
liffht  gives  place  to  the  shadow  of  a  passing  cload«  The 
life,  ^ther,  was  all  too  quiet  for  me.  It  m^e  me  restless 
by  keeping  always  present  a  feeling  that  I,  who  have  so 
much  to  do,  was  dropping  into  idle  habits,  and  tying  my* 
self  with  silken  chains,  and  after  a  while — and  not  a  long 
while  either — ^would  end  with  nothing  done." 

She  looked  off  over  the  river. 

"  Why  did  you  ask  f  he  said« 

/*  Good  my  master — ^ 

**  No,  no,  Esther — not  that  Call  me  friend — brother,  if 
vou  will ;  I  am  not  your  master,  and  will  not  be.  Call  me 
brother." 

He  could  not  see  the  flush  of  pleasure  which  reddened 
her  face,  and  the  glow  of  the  eyes  that  went  out  lost  in  the 
void  above  the  river. 

<<  I  cannot  understand,^  she  said,  **  the  nature  which  pre- 
fers the  life  you  are  ^oing  to— a  life — ^" 

'^  Of  violence,  and  it  may  be  of  blood,^  he  said,  complet- 
ing the  sentence. 

*^  Tes,"  she  added,  '*  the  nature  which  could  prefer  that 
life  to  such  as  might  be  in  the  beautiful  villa." 

**  Esther,  you  mistake.  There  is  no  preference.  Alas  I 
the  Roman  is  not  so  kind.  I  am  going  of  necessity.  To 
stay  here  is  to  die ;  and  if  I  go  there,  the  end  will  be  the 
same — a  poisoned  cup,  a  bravo's  blow,  or  a  judge's  sen- 
tence obtamed  hj  penury.  Messala  and  the  procurator 
Gratus  are  rich  with  plunder  of  my  father's  estate,  and  it 
is  more  important  to  them  to  keep  their  gains  now  than 
was  their  getting  in  the  first  instance.  A  peaceable  settle- 
ment is  out  of  reach,  because  of  the  confession  it  would 
imply.  And  then — ^then —  Ah,  Esther,  if  I  could  buy 
them,  I  do  not  know  that  I  would.  I  do  not  believe  peace 
possible  to  me ;  no,  not  even  in  the  sleepy  shade  and  sweet 
air  of  the  marble  porches  of  the  old  villa — no  matter  who 
might  be  there  to  help  me  bear  the  burdens  of  the  days, 
nor  by  what  patience  of  love  she  made  the  effort    Peace 
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18  not  possible  to  me  while  my  people  are  lost,  for  1  most 
be  watchful  to  find  them.  If  I  find  them,  and  they  have 
suffered  wrong,  shall  not  the  guilty  suffer  for  it  f  If  they 
are  dead  by  violence,  shall  the  murderers  escape  f  Oh,  I 
could  not  sleep  for  dreams  I  Nor  could  the  holiest  love, 
by  any  stratagem,  lull  me  to  a  rest  which  conscience  would 
not  strangle. 

**  Is  it  so  bad  then  T  she  asked,  her  voice  tremulous  with 
feeling.    ^  Can  nothing,  nothing,  be  done  f* 

Ben-Hur  took  her  hand. 

**  Do  you  care  so  much  for  me  f* 

**  Yes,'*  she  answered,  simply. 

The  hand  was  warm,  and  m  the  palm  of  his  it  was  lost 
He  felt  it  tremble.  Then  the  Bgjrptian  came,  so  the  oppo* 
site  of  this  little  one ;  so  tall,  so  audacious,  with  a  flattery 
80  cunning,  a  wit  so  ready,  a  beauty  so  wonderful,  a  man* 
ner  so  bewitching.  He  carried  the  hand  to  his  Hps,  and 
gave  it  back. 

^  You  shall  be  another  Tirsah  to  me,  Esther.^ 

"WhoisTirzahr 

*^  The  little  sister  the  Boman  stole  from  me,  and  whom 
I  must  find  before  I  can  rest  or  be  happy.'' 

Just  then  a  gleam  of  light  flashed  athwart  the  terrace 
and  fell  upon  the  two ;  and,  looking  round,  they  saw  a 
aervant  roll  Simonides  in  his  chair  out  of  the  door.  They 
went  to  the  merchanti  and  in  the  after-talk  he  was  prin- 
cipal 

Lnmediately  the  lines  of  the  galley  were  cast  off,  and 
ahe  swung  round,  and,  midst  the  flashing  of  torches  and 
the  shoutmg  of  joyous  sailors,  hurried  off  to  the  sea— leav* 
ing  Ben*Hur  committed  to  the  cause  of  the  Kjsq  who  was 
TO  COHB.  .^_ 

CHAPTER  X. 

Thb  day  before  the  «unes,  in  the  afternoon,  all  Oderim's 
facing  property  was  tdcen  to  the  city,  and  put  in  quarters 
adjoining  the  Circus.  Along  with  it  tike  good  man  carried 
a  great  deal  of  property  not  of  that  class ;  so  with  servants, 
cetainers  mounted  and  armed,  horses  in  leading,  cattle 
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driven,  camels  laden  with  baggage,  his  ontgoinff  from  the 
Orchard  was  not  unlike  a  tribal  migration,  "nie  people 
alon^  the  road  failed  not  to  laugh  at  ms  motley  procession ; 
on  the  other  side,  it  was  observed  that,  with  all  his  irasci- 
bility, he  was  not  in  the  least  offended  by  their  rudeness. 
If  he  was  under  surveillance,  as  he  had  reason  to  believe, 
the  informer  would  describe  the  semi-barbarous  show  with 
which  he  came  up  to  the  races.  The  Romans  would  laugh ; 
the  city  would  be  amused;  but  what  cared  he?  Next 
morning  the  pageant  would  be  far  on  the  road  to  the  des- 
ert, and  going  ^ith  it  would  be  every  movable  thincr  of 
value  belou^ng  to  the  Orchard— everything  save  such  as 
were  essential  to  the  success  of  his  four.  He  was,  in  fkct, 
started  home ;  his  tents  were  all  folded ;  the  dowar  was  no 
more ;  in  twelve  hours  all  would  be  out  of  reach,  pursue 
who  might.  A  man  is  never  safer  than  when  he  is  under 
the  laugh ;  and  the  shrewd  old  Arab  knew  it 

Neither  he  nor  Ben-Hur  overestimated  the  influence  of 
Messala ;  it  was  their  opinion,  however,  that  he  would  not 
begin  active  measures  against  them  until  after  the  meeting 
in  the  Circus ;  if  defeated  there,  especially  if  defeated  by 
Ben-Hur,  they  might  instantly  look  for  the  worst  he  could 
do ;  he  might  not  even  wait  for  advices  from  Gratus.  With 
this  view,  they  shaped  their  course,  and  were  prepared  to 
betake  themselves  out  of  harm^s  way.  They  rode  together 
now  in  good  spirits,  calmly  confident  of  success  on  the 
morrow. 

On  the  way,  they  came  upon  Malluch  in  waiting  for  them. 
The  faithful  fellow  gave  no  sign  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  infer  any  knowledge  on  his  part  of  the  relationship  so 
recently  admitted  between  Ben-Hur  and  Simonides,  or  of 
the  treaty  between  them  and  Ilderim.  He  exchanged  salu- 
tations as  usual,  and  produced  a  paper,  saying  to  the  sheik, 
^^  I  have  here  the  notice  of  the  editor  of  the  fames,  just 
issued,  in  which  you  will  find  your  horses  published  for 
the  race.  You  will  find  in  it  also  the  order  of  exercises. 
Without  waiting,  good  sheik,  I  congratulate  you  upon 
your  victory," 

He  gave  the  paper  over,  and,  leaving  the  worthy  to  mas- 
ter it,  turned  to  IBen-Hur. 
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^Tojoii,al8o,8onof  AmnSyXnycongratalatioiis.  There 
is  nothing  now  to  prevent  your  meeting  Messala.  Every 
condition  preliminary  to  the  race  is  complied  with.  I 
have  the  assurance  from  the  editor  humself/' 

*'  I  thank  you,  MaUach,**  sidd  Ben-Hnr. 

Malluch  proceeded ; 

*^  Tour  color  is  white,  and  Messala's  mixed  scarlet  and 
gold.  The  good  effects  of  the  choice  are  visible  already. 
JBoys  are  now  hawking  white  ribbons  alon^  the  streets ; 
to-morrow  every  Arab  and  Jew  in  the  city  will  wear  them* 
In  the  Circus  you  will  see  the  white  fairly  divide  tiie  gal- 
leries with  the  red.'' 

**The  galleries — but  not  the  tribunal  over  the  Porta 
Pompa,** 

^  No ;  the  scarlet  and  gold  will  rule  there.  But  if  we 
win'' — Malluch  chuckled  with  the  pleasure  of  the  thought 
— ^if  we  win,  how  the  dignitaries  will  tremble  I  They 
will  bet,  of  course,  according  to  their  scorn  of  everything 
not  Boman — two,  three,  five  to  one  on  Messala,  because 
he  is  Boman."  Dropping  his  voice  yet  lower,  he  added, 
**  It  01  become  a  Jew  of  good  standing  in  the  Temple  to 

£ut  his  money  at  such  a  hazard ;  yet,  in  confidence,  I  will 
ave  a  friend  next  behind  the  consul's  seat  to  accept  offers 
of  three  to  one,  or  five,  or  ten — ^the  madness  may  go  to 
such  height  I  have  put  to  his  order  six  thousand  shekels 
for  the  purpose." 

**  Nay,  Malluch,"  said  Ben-Hur,  **  a  Boman  will  wager 
only  in  his  Boman  coin*  Suppose  you  find  your  friend 
to-night,  and  place  to  his  order  sestertii  in  such  amount 
as  you  choose.  And  look  you,  Malluch — ^let  him  be  in- 
structed to  seek  wagers  with  Messak  and  his  supporters ; 
nderim's  four  against  Messak's." 

Malluch  refiected  a  moment. 

**  The  effect  will  be  to  centre  interest  npon  your  contest** 

^The  very  thing  I  seek,  Malluch." 

<<  I  see,  I  see." 

<<Ay,  Malluch^  would  yon  serve  me  perfectly,  help  me 
lo  fix  the  public  eye  upon  our  race-— Messala's  and  mine.^ 

MaUuch  spoke  quicldy — **  It  can  be  done." 

«*Ihen  let  it  be  done,"  said  Ben-Hur. 
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**  Enormous  wt^ers  offered  will  answer ;  if  the  offers  are 
accepted,  all  the  better." 

l^lluch  turned  his  eyes  watchfully  upon  Ben-Hur. 

"  Shall  I  not  have  back  the  equivalent  of  his  robbery  P 
said  Ben-Hur,  partly  to  himself.  '<  Another  opportunity 
may  not  come.  And  if  I  could  break  him  in  fortune  as 
well  as  in  pride  I    Our  father  Jacob  could  take  no  offence.** 

A  look  of  determined  will  knit  his  handsome  face,  giv* 
ing  emphasis  to  his  further  speech. 

'<Ye8,  it  shall  be.  Hark,  MaUuchl  Stop  not  in  thy 
offer  of  sestertiL  Advance  them  to  talents,  if  any  there 
be  who  dare  so  hi^h.  five,  ten,  twenty  talents ;  ay,  fifty, 
so  the  wager  be  with  Messala  himself." 

"  It  is  a  mighty  sum,"  said  Malluch.  ^  I  must  have 
security." 

^  So  thou  shalt  Go  to  Simonides,  and  tell  him  I  wish 
the  matter  arranged.  Tell  him  my  heart  is  set  on  the  rain 
of  my  enemy,  and  that  the  opportunity  hath  such  excellent 
promise  that  I  choose  such  hazards.  On  our  side  be  the 
God  of  our  fathers.    Go,  good  Malluch.    Let  this  not  slip.'* 

And  Mallach,  greatlv  delighted,  gave  him  parting  salata- 
'  tion,  and  started  to  ride  away,  but  returned  presently. 

^'Ybtir  pardon,"  he  said  to  Ben-Hur.  **  There  was  an- 
other matter.  I  could  not  get  near  Messala's  chariot  my- 
self, but  I  had  another  measure  it ;  and,  from  his  report, 
its  hub  stands  quite  a  pahn  higher  from  the  ground  than 
yours." 

**  A  palm  1    So  much  f "  cried  Ben-Hur,  joyfully. 

Then  he  leaned  over  to  Malluch. 

^  As  thou  art  a  son  of  Judah,  Malluch,  and  faithful  to 
thy  kin,  get  thee  a  seat  in  the  gfdlery  over  the  Gate  of  Tri« 
umph,  down  close  to  the  balcony  iti  front  of  the  pillars, 
and  watch  well  when  we  make  the  turns  there ;  watch  well, 
for  if  I  have  favor  at  all,  I  will —  Nay,  Malluch,  let  it  go 
unsaid  I    Only  get  thee  there,  and  watch  well" 

At  that  moment  a  cry  burst  from  Uderim. 

<'  Ha  I    By  the  splendor  of  God  I  what  is  this  T 

He  drew  near  Ben-Hur  with  a  finger  pointing  on  Hbe 
face  of  the  notice. 

"Read,"  said  Ben-Hur. 
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•No,  better  thou," 

Ben-Hur  took  the  paper,  which,  signed  by  the  prefect 
of  the  province  as  editor,  performed  the  office  of  a  modem 
programme,  giving  particularly  the  several  divertisements 
provided  for  the  occasion,  ft  informed  the  public  that 
there  ivould  be  first  a  procession  of  extraordinary  splendor; 
that  the  procession  would  be  succeeded  by  the  customary 
honors  to  the  god  Consus,  whereupon  the  games  would  be- 
gin ;  running^  leaping,  wrestling,  boxing,  each  in  the  order 
stated*  The  names  of  the  competitors  were  given,  with 
their  several  nationalities  and  schools  of  training,  the  trials 
in  which  they  had  been  engaged,  the  prizes  won,  and  the 
prizes  now  offered;  under  the  latter  head  the  sums  of 
money  were  stated  in  illuminated  letters,  telling  of  the  de* 
parture  of  the  day  when  the  simple  chaplet  of  pine  or  laurel 
was  fully  enough  for  the  victor,  hungering  for  gloiy  as 
something  better  than  riches,  and  content  with  it 

Over  these  parts  of  the  programme  Ben-Hur  sped  with 
rapid  eyes.  At  last  he  came  to  the  announcement  of  the 
race.  He  read  it  slowly.  Attending  lovers  of  the  heroic 
sports  were  assured  they  would  certainly  be  gratified  by 
an  Orestean  stmmie  unparalleled  in  Antioch.  The  city 
offered  the  spectacle  in  honor  of  the  consul  One  hundred 
thousand  sestertii  and  a  crown  of  laurel  were  the  prizes. 
Then  followed  the  particulars.  The  entries  were  six  in  all 
•—fours  only  permitted;  and,  to  further  interest  in  the 
performance,  the  competitors  would  be  turned  into  the 
course  together.    £acn  four  then  received  description. 

^L  A  four  of  Lysippus  the  Ck>rinthian — ^two  grays,  a  bay,  and  a 
black ;  entered  at  Alexandria  last  year,  and  again  at  Corinth,  where 
they  were  winners.    Lysippus,  driver.    Ck)Ior,  yellow. 

**  IL  A  four  of  Messala  of  Rome— two  white,  two  black ;  yictors  of 
the  Olroensian  as  exhibited  in  the  Circus  Haximus  last  year.  Hessala, 
dtiyer.    Colors,  scarlet  and  gold. 

**  in.  A  four  of  Cleanthes  the  Athenian — ^three  gray,  one  bay ;  win- 
ners at  the  Isthmian  last  year.    Cleanthes,  driver.    Color,  green. 

^^IV.  A  four  of  Dicsous  the  Byzantine-^two  black,  one  gray,  one 
t>ay;  winners  this  year  at  Byzantium.    DicsBus,  driver.    Color,  black. 

**  V.  A  four  of  Admetns  the  Sdonian— all  grays.  Thrioe  entered 
at  OsBsarea,  and  thrice  victors.    Admetus,  driver.    Color,  blue. 

"  VL  A  four  of  Ilderlm,  sheik  of  the  Desert  All  bays;  first  race. 
Beo-Hor,  a  Jew,  driver.    Color,  whlta" 
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^ Ben-Bur f  a  Jew^  driver/ 

Why  that  name  instead  of  Airinst 

Ben-Hor  niaed  hia  eyes  to  Ilderim.  He  had  found  Hm 
eaoae  of  the  Anh^a  oatcry.  Both  roahed  to  the  eanfts 
eoncliiai<nL 

The  hand  waa  the  hand  of  Meaaahit 


CHAPTER  XL 

Evxviiro  iraa  hafdiy  come  upon  Antioch,  when  the  Om- 
phalna,  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  hecaiune  a  tronbled 
fountain  from  which  in  every  direction,  but  chiefly  down 
to  the  Nymphsum  and  east  and  west  along  the  Colonnade 
of  Herod,  flowed  currents  of  people,  for  the  time  given  up 
to  Bacchus  and  Apollo. 

For  such  inaulgence  anything  more  fitting  cannot  be 
imagined  than  the  great  roofed  streets,  which  were  litep- 
ally  miles  on  miles  of  porticos  wrought  of  marble,  polished 
to  the  last  degree  of  miish,  and  all  gifts  to  the  vohrotuons 
city  by  princes  careless  of  expenditure  where,  as  m  this 
instance,  they  thought  they  were  eternizing  themselvea. 
Darkness  was  not  permitted  anywhere ;  and  the  silking, 
the  laughter,  the  shouting,  were  incessant,  and  in  compound 
like  the  roar  of  waters  dashing  through  hollow  grots,  con* 
fused  by  a  multitude  of  echoes. 

The  many  nationalities  represented,  though  they  might 
have  amazed  a  stranger,  were  not  peculiar  to  Antioch.  Of 
the  various  missions  of  the  great  empire,  one  seems  to  have 
been  the  fusion  of  men  and  the  introduction  of  strangers 
to  each  other ;  accordingly,  whole  peoples  rose  up  and 
went  at  pleasure,  taking  with  them  their  costumes,  cus- 
toms, speech,  and  gods;  and  where  they  chose,  they 
stopped,  engaged  in  business,  built  houses,  erected  altars, 
and  were  what  they  had  been  at  home. 

There  was  a  peculiarity,  however,  which  could  not  have 
failed  the  notice  of  a  looker-on  this  night  in  Antioch* 
Nearly  everybody  wore  the  colors  of  one  or  other  of  the 
charioteers  announced  for  the  morrow's  race.  Sometimes 
it  was  in  form  of  a  scarf,  sometimes  a  badge ;  often  a 
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ribbon  or  a  feather.  Whatever  the  form,  it  signified 
merely  the  wearer^s  partiality;  thns,  green  published  a 
friend  of  Cleanthes  the  Athenian,  and  black  an  adherent 
of  the  Byzantine.  This  was  according  to  a  custom,  old 
probably  as  the  day  of  the  race  of  Orestes — a  custom,  by 
the  way,  worthy  of  study  as  a  marvel  of  history,  illustra- 
tiye  of  the  absurd  yet  appalling  extremities  to  which  men 
frequently  suffer  their  follies  to  drag  them« 

The  observer  abroad  on  this  occasion,  once  attracted  to 
the  wearing  of  colors,  would  have  very  shortly  decided 
that  there  were  three  in  predominance — green,  white,  and 
the  mixed  scarlet  and  gold. 

But  let  us  from  the  streets  to  the  palace  on  the  island. 

The  five  great  chandeliers  in  the  saloon  are  freshly 
lighted.  The  assemblage  is  much  the  same  as  that  already 
noticed  in  connection  with  the  place.  The  divan  has  its 
corps  of  sleepers  and  burden  of  garments,  and  the  tables 
yet  resound  with  the  rattle  and  clash  of  dice.  Tet  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  are  not  doing  anything.  They 
walk  about,  or  yawn  tremendously,  or  pause  as  uiey  pass 
each  other  to  exchange  idle  nothings.  Will  the  weather 
be  fair  to-morrow  t  Are  the  preparations  for  the  games 
complete!  Do  the  laws  of  the  Circus  in  Antioch  differ 
from  the  laws  of  the  Circus  in  Rome  ?  Truth  is,  the  young 
feUows  are  suffering  from  ennui.  Their  heavy  work  is 
done ;  that  is,  we  would  find  their  tablets,  could  we  look 
at  them,  covered  with  memoranda  of  wafers — wagers  on 
every  contest ;  on  the  running,  the  wrestlmg,  the  boxing ; 
on  everything  but  the  chariot-race. 

And  why  not  on  that  ? 

Good  reader,  they  cannot  find  anybody  who  will  hazard 
BO  much  as  a  denanus  with  them  against  Messala. 

There  are  no  colors  in  the  saloon  but  his. 

No  one  thinks  of  his  defeat 

Why,  ihey  say,  is  he  not  perfect  m  his  training  I  IMd 
he  not  graduate  from  an  imperial  lanista  f  Were  not  his 
horses  winners  at  the  Circensian  in  the  Circus  Maximnsf 
And  then — ah,  yes  I  he  is  a  Roman  I 

In  a  comer,  at  ease  on  the  divan,  Messala  himself  may 
be  seen.    Around  him,  sitting  or  standing,  are  his  court 
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ierly  admirers,  plying  Um  with  qaestioiu.    There  is,  of 
course,  but  one  topic 

Enter  Drosos  and  Cecilius, 

**  Ah  P'  cries  the  yonng  prince,  throwing  himself  on  the 
di^an  at  Messala^s  feet,  **  Ah,  by  Bacchus,  I  am  tired  V* 

**  Whither  away  f  asks  Messala. 

<<  Up  the  street ;  np  to  the  Omphalus,  and  beyond — ^who 
shall  say  how  far?  Kivers  of  people;  ne^er  so  many  in 
the  city  before.  They  say  we  will  see  the  whole  world  at 
the  Circus  to-morrow. 

Messala  laughed  scornfully* 

*^  The  idiots  t  Perpol  I  They  never  beheld  a  CSrcensiaa 
with  Cffisar  for  editor.    But,  my  Dmsus,  what  found  you  T* 

"Nothing.** 

«0— ahF   You  foiget,**  said  Ceciliua 
•  «« What  r  asked  Drusua 

"The  procession  of  whites.* 

**  Mirabile  P*  cried  Drusus,  half  rising.  •«  We  met  a  fac- 
tion of  whites,  and  they  had  a  banner    But — ^ha,  ha,  hal^ 

He  fell  back  indolently. 

"  Cruel  Drusus — ^not  to  go  on,^  said  Messala. 

**  Scum  of  the  desert  were  they,  my  Messala,  andgai^ 
bage-eaters  from  the  Jacobus  Temple  in  Jerusalem*  Wtiat 
had  I  to  do  with  themT 

"  Nay,'^  said  Cecilius, "  Dmsus  is  afraid  of  a  laugh,  but  I 
am  not,  my  Messala.*' 

"Speak  thou, then.** 

"Well,  we  stopped  the  faction, and — ^ 

"  Offered  them  a  wager,**  said  Drusus,  relenting,  and  tak- 
ing the  word  from  the  shadow's  mouth.  "  And  —  ha,  ha, 
ha  I— one  fellow  with  not  enough  skin  on  his  face  to  make 
a  worm  for  A  carp  stepped  forth,  and — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! — said 
yes.  I  drew  my  tablets.  *  Who  b  your  man  T  I  asked. 
« Ben-Hur,  the  Jew,*  said  he.  Then  I : '  What  shall  it  be  t 
How  much  r  He  answered,  *  A— a — *  Excuse  me,  Messala. 
By  Jove*s  thunder,  I  cannot  go  on  for  laughter  I  Ha,  h^ 
bar 

The  listeners  leaned  forward. 

Messala  looked  to  Cecilius. 
*'  d  shekel/'  said  the  latter 
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<«A8liekeII    AehekelP 

A  burst  of  scoraful  laughter  ran  fast  upon  the  repeti' 
tion. 

*^  And  what  did  Draans  P  asked  Messala. 

An  outcry  over  about  the  door  just  then  occasioned  a 
rush  to  that  quarter ;  and,  as  the  noise  there  continued,  and 
grew  louder,  even  Cecilius  betook  himself  off,  pausing  only 
to  say,  '<  The  noble  Drusus,  my  Messala,  put  up  his  tableta 
and — ^lost  the  shekel'* 

"Awhitel    A  whiter 

**  Let  him  come  P* 

"  This  way,  this  way  P 

These  and  like  exclamations  filled  the  saloon,  to  the  stop- 
page of  other  speech*  The  dice-players  quit  their  games ; 
the  sleepers  awoke,  rubbed  their  eyes,  drew  their  tablets, 
and  hurried  to  the  common  centre. 

**  I  offer  you—** 

«AndI— " 

The  person  so  warmly  received  was  the  respectable  Jew, 
Ben-Hur's  fellow-voyager  from  Cyprus.    He  entered  grave, 

auiet,  observant.  His  robe  was  spotlessly  white ;  so  was 
\ke  cloth  of  his  turban.  Bowing  and  smilinc  at  the  wet 
come,  he  moved  slowly  towards  the  central  table.  Ar- 
rived there,  he  drew  his  robe  about  him  in  a  stately  man- 
ner,  took  seat,  and  waved  his  hand.  The  gleam  of  a  jewel 
on  a  finger  helped  him  not  a  little  to  the  silence  which 


^*  Bomans — ^most  noble  Romans — I  salute  you  P  he  iiaid. 

*'  Easv,  by  Jupiter !    Who  is  he  f '  asked  Drusus. 

"A  dog  of  Israel  —  Sanballat  by  nam^ — purveyor  for 
the  army ;  residence,  Bome ;  vastlv  rich ;  grown  so  as  a 
contractor  of  fumishments  which  he  never  furnishes. 
He  spins  mischiefs,  nevertheless,  finer  than  spiders  spin 
their  webs.  Gome— by  the  girdle  of  Venus  I  let  us  catch 
hhnP 

Messala  arose  as  he  spoke,  and,  with  Drusus,  joined  the 
mass  crowded  about  the  purveyor. 

**  It  came  to  me  on  the  street,*'  said  that  person,  produo^ 
ing  his  tablets,  and  opening  them  on  the  table  with  an  im 
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pressive  air  of  business,  **  that  there  was  great  discomfort 
in  the  palace  because  offers  on  Messala  were  going  without 
takers.  Tlie  gods,  you  know,  must  have  sacrifices ;  and 
here  am  L  You  see  my  color ;  let  us  to  the  matter.  Odds 
first,  amounts  next.     What  will  you  give  me  T' 

The  audacity  seemed  to  stun  his  hearers. 

**  Haste  I"  he  said*  **  I  have  an  engagement  with  the 
consul" 

The  spur  was  effective. 

"  Two  to  one,'*  cried  half  a  dozen  in  a  voice. 

*•  What  1"  exclaimed  the  purveyor,  astonbhed.  **Only 
two  to  one,  and  yours  a  Roman  I" 

"Take  three,  then." 

**  Three  say  you — only  three — and  mine  but  a  dog  of  a 
Jew  I    Give  me  four." 

•♦  Four  it  is,"  said  a  boy,  stung  by  the  taunt 

**  Five — give  me  five,"  cried  the  purveyor,  instantly. 

A  profound  stillness  fell  on  the  assemblage. 

"The  consul — your  master  and  mine — ^is  waiting  for 
me." 

The  inaction  became  awkward  to  the  many* 

"  Give  me  five — for  the  honor  of  Rome,  five.'' 

"  Five  let  it  be,"  said  one  in  answer. 

There  was  a  sharp  cheer — a  commotion  —  and  Messala 
hmiself  appeared. 

"  Five  let  it  be,"  he  said. 

And  Sanballat  smiled,  and  made  ready  to  write. 

**  If  Csesar  die  to  -  morrow,"  he  said,  "  Rome  will  not  be 
all  bereft  There  is  at  least  one  other  with  spirit  to  take 
his  place.     Give  me  six." 

"  Six  be  it,"  answered  Messala. 

There  was  another  shout  louder  than  the  first 

"  Six  be  it,"  repeated  Messala.  "  Six  to  one — the  dijQfer- 
ence  between  a  Roman  and  a  Jew.  And,  having  found  it, 
now,  0  redemptor  of  the  flesh  of  swine,  let  us  on.  The 
amount — and  quickly.  •  The  consul  may  send  for  thee,  and 
I  will  then  be  bereft" 

Sanballat  took  the  laugh  against  him  coolly,  and  wrote^ 
and  offered  the  writing  to  Messala. 

"  Read,  read  T"  everybody  demanded 
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And  Messala  read  s 

^  Mem, — GhArioi-rftce.  Messalft  of  Rome,  In  wager  with  Sanbalkt, 
4l8o  of  Rome,  says  he  will  beat  BeD-Hur,  the  Jew.  Amount  of  wager, 
twenty  talents.    Odds  to  Sanballat,  six  to  one. 

**Wttne88e0:  Sahballat.** 

There  was  no  noise,  no  motion*  Each  person  seemed 
held  in  the  pose  the  reading  found  him.  messala  stared 
at  the  memorandum,  while  the  eyes  which  had  him  in 
view  opened  wide,  and  stared  at  nim.  He  felt  the  gaae, 
and  thought  rapidly.  So  lately  he  stood  in  the  same 
place,  and  in  the  same  way  hectored  the  countrymen 
around  him«  They  would  remember  it  If  he  refused  to 
sign,  his  heroship  was  lost  And  sign  he  could  not;  he 
was  not  worth  one  hundred  talents,  nor  the  fifth  part  of 
the  8um«  Suddenly  his  mind  became  a  blank ;  he  stood 
speechless ;  the  color  fled  his  face.  An  idea  at  last  came 
to  his  relief* 

"  Thou  Jew  P  he  said,  ^  Where  hast  thou  twenty  talents! 
Show  me.** 

Sanballat's  provoking  smile  deepened* 

"  There,"  he  replied,  offering  Messala  a  paper 

**  Eead,  read  I"  arose  all  around. 

Again  Messala  read : 

**  At  AnnocH,  TammuK  Itth  da^^ 

**The  bearer,  Sanballat  of  Rome,  hath  now  to  his  order  with  me 
fifty  talents,  coin  of  GiBsar.  SiMOMmn.** 

^  Fifty  talents,  fifty  talents  P  echoed  the  throng,  in 
amazement 

Then  Drusus  came  to  the  rescue. 

*^By  Hercules  r'  he  shouted,  *Hhe  paper  lies,  and  the 
Jew  is  a  liar.  Who  but  C»sar  hath  fifty  talents  at  order  t 
Down  with  the  insolent  white  T' 

The  cry  was  angry, and  it  was  angrily  repeated;  yet 
Sanballat  kept  his  seat,  and  his  smile  grew  more  exasper* 
ating  the  longer  he  waited.     At  length  Messala  spoke. 

"Hush t  One  to  one,  my  countrymen— one  to  one,  for 
love  of  oui  ancient  Roman  name.*' 

The  timely  action  recovered  him  his  ascendency. 

'^0  thou  circumcised  dog  I"  he  continued,  to  Sanballat^ 
^T  gave  thee  six  to  one,  did  I  not t" 
23 
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'^  YeSy*'  said  the  Jew,  quietly. 

^  Well,  give  me  now  the  fiziBg  of  the  amount* 

**  With  reserve,  if  the  amount  be  tnflingi  have  thy  wiD/* 
answered  Sanballat. 

^  Write,  then,  five  in  place  of  twenty.** 

*^  Hast  thou  so  much  f ' 

**  By  the  mother  of  the  gods,  I  wiO  show  you  receipts.^ 

**  Nav,  the  word  of  so  brave  a  Roman  must  pass.  Only 
make  the  sum  even — six  make  it,  and  I  will  write." 

«« Write  it  so." 

And  forthwith  they  exchanged  writinffs. 

Sanballat  immediately  arose  and  looked  around  him,  m 
sneer  in  pbice  of  his  smile.  No  man  better  than  he  knew 
those  with  whom  he  was  dealing. 

*<  Romans,"  he  said,  *'  another  wager,  if  you  dare  I  Five 
talents  against  five  talents  that  the  white  will  win.  I  chal* 
lei^  you  collectively." 

'Diey  were  again  surprised. 

'<  What  r*  he  cried,  louder.  '<  Shall  it  be  sud  in  the  Cir- 
CUB  to-morrow  that  a  dog  of  Israel  went  into  the  saloon  of 
the  palace  full  of  Roman  nobles — ^among  them  the  scion 
of  a  Gffisar — and  laid  five  talents  before  them  in  challenge, 
and  they  had  not  the  courage  to  take  it  up  f* 

The  sting  was  unendurable. 

«  Have  done,  O  insolent  I"  said  Drusus^  *^  write  the  chal* 
lenge,  and  leave  it  on  the  table ;  and  to-morrow,  if  we  find 
thou  hast  indeed  so  much  monev  to  put  at  sudi  hopeless 
hazard,  I,  Drusus,  promise  it  shall  be  taken." 

Sanballat  wrote  again,  and,  rising,  said,  unmoved  as  ever, 
*^  See,  Drusus,  I  leave  the  offer  with  vou.  When  it  ia 
signed,  send  it  to  me  any  time  before  the  race  begins.  I 
will  be  found  with  the  consul  in  a  seat  over  the  Porta 
l^ompae.  Peace  to  you ;  peace  to  all" 
^  He  bowed  and  departed,  careless  of  the  shout  of  deri- 
sion  with  which  they  pursued  him  out  of  the  door. 

In  the  night  the  story  of  the  prodigious  wager  fiew  along 
the  streets  and  over  the  city ;  and  Ben-Hur,  lying  with  his 
four,  was  told  of  it,  and  also  that  Measala's  whm  fortune 
was  on  the  hasard. 

And  he  slept  never  so  soundly. 
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CHAPTER  XIL 

Thx  Circns  at  Antioch  stood  on  the  south  hank  of  the 
river  nearly  opposite  the  island,  difEering  in  no  respect  from 
the  plan  of  such  hnildings  in  general 

In  the  porest  sense,  the  games  were  a  gift  to  the  pnblic ; 
conseqaently,  everybody  was  free  to  attend ;  and,  vast  as 
the  holding  capacity  of  the  structure  was,  so  fearful  were 
the  people,  on  this  occasion,  lest  there  should  not  be  room 
for  them,  that,  early  the  day  before  the  opening  of  the  ex- 
hibition, they  took  up  all  the  vacant  spaces  in  Uie  vicinity, 
where  their  temporary  shelter  suggested  an  army  in  wait- 
ing. 

At  midnight  the  entrances  were  thrown  wide,  and  the 
rabble,  surging  in,  occupied  the  quarters  assigned  to  them, 
from  which  nothing  less  than  an  earthquake  or  an  army 
with  spears  could  Imve  dislodged  them.  They  dozed  the 
night  away  on  the  benches,  and  breakfasted  there ;  and 
there  the  close  of  the  exercises  found  them,  patient  and 
fii^t-hungry  as  in  the  beginning. 

llie  better  people,  their  seats  secured,  began  moving 
towards  the  Circus  about  the  first  hour  of  the  morning, 
the  noble  and  very  rich  among  them  distinguished  by  lit- 
ters and  retinues  of  livened  servants. 

By  the  second  hour,  the  efflux  from  the  city  was  a  stream 
unbroken  and  innumerable. 

Exactly  as  the  gnomon  of  the  official  dial  up  in  the  cita* 
del  pointed  the  second  hour  half  gone,  the  legion,  in  full 
panoply,  and  with  all  its  standards  on  exhibit,  descended 
from  Mount  Sulpius ;  and  when  the  rear  of  the  last  cohort 
disappeared  in  the  bridge,  Antioch  was  literally  abandoned 
— not  that  the  Circus  could  hold  the  multitude,  but  that 
the  multitude  was  gone  out  to  it,  nevertheless. 

A  great  concourse  on  the  nver  shore  witnessed  the  con- 
sul come  over  from  the  island  in  a  barge  of  state.  As  the 
great  man  landed,  and  was  received  by  the  legion,  the  mar* 
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tial  show  for  one  brief  moment  transcended  the  attraotion 
of  the  Circos. 

At  the  third  honr,  the  audience,  if  such  it  may  be  termed, 
was  assembled ;  at  last,  a  flourish  of  trumpets  called  for 
silence,  and  instantly  the  gaze  of  over  a  hundred  thousand 
persons  was  directed  towards  a  pile  forming  the  eastern 
section  of  the  building. 

There  was  a  basement  first,  broken  in  the  middle  by  a 
broad  arched  passage,  called  the  Porta  Pomp»,  over  which, 
on  an  elevated  tribunal  magnificently  decorated  with  insig- 
nia and  legionary  standards,  the  consub  sat  m  the  place  of 
honor.  On  both  sides  of  the  passage  the  basement  was 
divided  into  stalls  termed  carceres,  each  protected  in  front 
by  massive  gates  swunff  to  statuesque  pilasters.  Over  the 
stalls  next  was  a  cornice  crowned  by  a  low  balustrade ; 
back  of  which  the  seats  arose  in  theatre, arrangement,  ail 
occupied  by  a  throng  of  dignitaries  superbly  attired. 
The  pile  extended  the  width  of  the  Circus,  and  was  flanked 
on  both  sides  by  towers  which,  besides  helping  the  archi« 
tects  give  grace  to  their  work,  served  the  velaria,  or  pur- 
ple awnings,  stretched  between  them  so  as  to  throw  the 
whole  Quarter  in  a  shade  that  became  exceedingly  grateful 
as  the  aay  advanced. 

This  structure,  it  is  now  thought,  can  be  made  useful  in 
helping  the  reader  to  a  sufficient  understanding  of  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  rest  of  the  interior  of  the  Circus.  He 
has  only  to  fancy  himself  seated  on  the  tribunal  with  the 
eonsui,  facing  to  the  west,  where  everything  is  under  his 
eye. 

On  the  right  and  left,  if  he  will  look,  he  will  see  the 
main  entrances,  very  ample,  and  guarded  by  gates  hinged 
to  the  towers. 

Directly  below  him  is  the  arena — a  level  plane  of  con- 
siderable extent,  covered  with  fine  white  sand.  There  all 
the  trials  will  take  place  except  the  running. 

Looking  across  this  sanded  arena  westwardly  still,  there 
is  a  pedestal  of  marble  supporting  three  low  conical  pillars 
of  gray  stone,  much  carven.  li£iny  an  eye  will  hunt  for 
those  pillars  before  the  day  ]a  done,  for  they  are  the  first 
goal,  and  mark  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  raoe-oouise. 
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Behind  the^  pedestal,  leaving  a  passage-way  and  space  for 
an  altar,  commences  a  wall  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  breadth 
and  five  or  six  in  height,  extending  thence  exactly  two 
hundred  yards,  or  one  Olympic  stadium.  At  the  farther, 
or  westward,  extremity  of  the  wall  there  is  another  pedes- 
tal, sarmoanted  with  pillars  which  mark  the  second  goal. 

The  racers  will  enter  the  course  on  the  right  of  the  first 
goal,  and  keep  the  wall  all  the  time  to  their  left.  The  be- 
ginning and  ending  points  of  the  contest  lie,  consequently, 
directly  in  front  of  the  consul  across  the  arena;  and  for 
that  reason  his  seat  was  admittedly  the  most  desirable  in 
the  Circus. 

Now  if  the  reader,  who  is  still  supposed  to  be  seated  on 
the  consular  tribunal  over  the  Porta  Pompse,  will  look  up 
from  the  sround  arrangement  of  the  interior,  ^e  first  point 
to  attract  his  notice  wiU  be  the  marking  of  the  outer  bound- 
ary-line of  the  course — that  is,  a  plain-faced,  solid  wall, 
fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in  height,  with  a  balustrade  on  its 
cope,  like  that  over  the  carceresj  or  stalls,  in  the  east  This 
balcony,  if  followed  round  the  course,  will  be  found  broken 
in  three  places  to  allow  passages  of  exit  and  entrance,  two 
in  the  north  and  one  in  the  west ;  the  latter  very  ornate, 
and  called  the  Gate  of  Triumph,  because,  when  all  is  over, 
the  victors  will  pass  out  that  way,  crowned,  and  with 
triumphal  escort  and  ceremonies. 

At  the  west  end  the  balcony  encloses  the  course  in  the 
form  of  a  half  -  circle,  and  is  made  to  uphold  two  great 
galleries. 

Directly  behind  the  balustrade  on  the  coping  of  the  bal« 
cony  is  the  first  seat,  from  which  ascend  the  succeeding 
benches,  each  higher  than  the  one  in  front  of  it ;  giving  to 
view  a  spectacle  of  surpassing  interest — the  spectacle  of  a 
vast  space  ruddy  and  glistening  with  human  faces,  and  rich 
with  vari-colored  costumes. 

The  commonalty  occupy  quarters  over  in  the  west,  be- 
ginning at  the  point  of  termination  of  an  awning,  stretched, 
it  would  seem,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  better  classes 
exclusively. 

>^  Having  thus  the  whole  interior  of  the  Circus  under  view 
at  the  moment  of  the  sounding  of  the  trumpets,  let  the 
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reader  next  imagine  the  multitude  seated  and  sunk  to  sud^ 
den  silence,  and  motionless  in  its  intensity  of  interest. 

Out  of  the  Porta  Pompie  over  in  the  east  rises  a  sound 
mixed  of  voices  and  instruments  hannonized*  Presently, 
forth  issues  the  chorus  of  the  procession  with  which  the 
celebration  begins ;  the  editor  and  civic  authorities  of  the 
eity,  givers  of  the  games,  follow  in  robes  and  garlands ; 
then  the  gods,  some  on  platforms  borne  by  men,  othecs  in 
great  four-wheel  carriages  gorgeously  decorated ;  next  them, 
again,  the  contestants  of  uie  day,  each  in  costume  exactly 
as  he  will  run,  wrestle,  leap,  box,  or  drive. 

Slowly  crossing  the  arena,  the  procession  proceeds  to 
make  circuit  of  the  course.  The  display  is  beautiful  and 
imposing.  Approval  runs  before  it  in  a  shout,  as  the  water 
rises  and  s^eUB  in  front  of  a  boat  in  motion.  If  the  dumb, 
figured  gods  make  no  si^  of  appreciation  of  the  welcome, 
the  editor  and  his  associates  are  not  so  backward. 

The  reception  of  the  athletes  is  even  more  demonstrative, 
for  there  is  not  a  man  in  the  assemblage  who  has  not  some-^ 
thing  in  wager  upon  them,  though  but  a  mite  or  farthing. 
And  it  is  noticeable,  as  the  clairaes  move  by,  that  the  fa- 
vorites among  them  are  speedily  singled  out :  either  their 
names  are  loudest  in  the  uproar,  or  they  are  more  pro- 
fusely showered  with  wreaths  and  garlands  tossed  to  them 
from  the  balcony. 

If  there  is  a  question  as  to  the  popularity  with  the  pub* 
lie  of  the  several  games,  it  is  now  put  to  rest.  To  the 
splendor  of  the  chariots  and  the  superexcellent  beauty  of 
the  horses,  the  charioteers  add  the  personality  necessary  to 
perfect  the  charm  of  their  display.  Their  tunics,  short, 
sleeveless,  and  of  the  finest  woollen  texture,  are  of  the  as- 
signed colors.  A  horseman  accompanies  each  one  of  them 
except  Ben-Hur,  who,  for  some  reason — ^possibly  distrust — 
has  chosen  to  go  alone ;  so,  too,  they  are  all  helmeted  but 
him.  As  they  approach,  liie  spectators  stand  upon  the 
benches,  and  ^ere  is  a  sensible  deepening  of  the  clamor, 
in  which  a  sharp  listener  may  detect  the  shrill  piping  of 
women  and  children ;  at  the  same  time,  the  things  roseate 
flying  from  the  balcony  thicken  into  a  storm,  and,  striking 
the  men,  drop  into  the  chariot-beds,  which  are  threatened 
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with  fiUipg  to  the  tops.  Even  the  hones  have  a  share  in 
the  ovation ;  nor  may  it  be  said  they  are  less  conscioos 
than  their  masters  of  the  honors  they  receive* 

Very  soon,  as  with  the  other  contestantSy  it  is  made  ap* 
parent  that  some  of  the  drivers  are  more  in  favor  than  oui« 
ers ;  and  then  the  discovery  follows  that  nearly  every  indi* 
vidua!  on  the  benches,  women  and  children  as  well  as  men, 
wears  a  color,  most  froqnently  a  ribbon  npon  the  breast  or 
in  the  hair:  now  it  is  green,  now  yellow,  now  bine ;  bat, 
searching  the  great  body  carefnlly,  it  is  manifest  thaw  there 
is  a  preponderance  of  white,  and  scarlet  and  gold* 

In  a  modem  assemblage  called  together  as  this  one  is, 
particalarly  where  there  are  snms  at  hazard  npon  the  race, 
a  preference  wonld  be  decided  by  the  qualities  or  perf orm* 
ance  of  the  horses ;  here,  however,  nationality  was  the  role. 
If  the  Bysantine  and  Sidonian  found  small  support,  it  was 
because  their  cities  were  scarcely  represented  on  the  bench« 
es.  On  their  side,  the  Greeks,  though  veiy  numerous,  were 
divided  between  the  Corinthian  and  the  Athenian,  leaving 
but  a  scant  showing  of  green  and  yellow.  Messala's  scarlet 
and  gold  would  have  been  but  little  better  had  not  the  cit- 
izens of  Antioch,  proverbially  a  race  of  courtiers,  joined  the 
Romans  by  adopting  the  color  of  their  favorite.  There 
were  left  then  the  country  people,  or  Syrians,  the  Jews,  and 
the  Arabs ;  and  they,  from  faith  in  the  blood  of  the  sheik's 
four,  blent  largely  with  hate  of  the  Bomans,  whom  they  de* 
sired,  above  all  thin^  to  see  beaten  and  humbled,  mounted 
the  white,  making  the  most  noisy,  and  probably  the  most 
numerous,  faction  of  alL 

As  the  charioteers  move  on  in  the  circuit,  the  excitement 
increases ;  at  the  second  goal,  where,  especially  in  the  gal* 
leries,  the  white  is  the  ruling  color,  the  people  exhaust  their 
flowers  and  rive  the  air  wim  screams. 

^'Messala!  MessalaT* 

"Ben-Hur!  Ben-HurT 

Such  are  the  cries. 

Upon  the  passage  of  the  procession,  the  factionists  take 
their  seats  and  resume  conversation. 

**  Ah,  bv  Bacchus  I  was  he  not  handsome  f*  exclaims  a 
woman,  whose  Bomanism  is  betrayed  by  the  colors  flying 
in  her  hair 
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^  And  how  splendid  his  chariot  T  replies  »  neighbor,  of 
the  same  proclivities.  **  It  is  all  ivorj  and  gold.  Jupiter 
grant  he  wins  V* 

The  notes  on  the  bench  behind  them  were  entirely  dif^ 
ferent. 

**  A  hundred  shekels  on  the  Jew  P 

The  voice  is  high  and  shrilL 

**Nay,be  thou  not  rash,"  whispers  a  moderating  friend 
to  the  speaker.  ''The  children  of  Jacob  are  not  much 
given  to  Gentile  sports,  which  are  too  often  accursed  in  the 
sight  of  the  Lord." 

'^Trueybut  saw  you  ever  one  more  cool  and  assured! 
And  what  an  arm  he  has  1" 

*«  And  what  horses  I"  says  a  third. 

*^  And  for  that,"  a  fourth  one  adds,  **  they  say  be  has  all 
the  tricks  of  the  Romans." 

A  woman  completes  the  euloginm: 

*'  Yes,  and  he  is  even  handsomer  than  the  Roman.** 

Thus  encouraged,  the  enthusiast  shrieks  again,  **  A  hun^ 
dred  shekels  on  the  Jew  I" 

**  Thou  fool  t"  answers  an  Antiochian,  from  a  bench  well 
forward  on  the  balcony.  ^  Enowest  thou  not  there  are 
fifty  talents  laid  against  him,  six  to  one,  on  Messakf  Put 
np  thy  shekels,  lest  Abraham  rise  and  smite  thee." 

*^  Ha,  ha  1  thou  ass  of  Antioch  t  Cease  thy  bray,  Enow- 
est thou  not  it  was  Messala  betting  on  himself  f 

Such  the  reply. 

And  so  ran  the  controversy,  not  always  ffood-natored* 

When  at  length  the  march  was  ended  and  tiie  Porta 
Pompae  received  back  the  procession,  Ben-Hur  knew  he 
had  his  prayer. 

Hie  eyes  of  the  East  cere  npon  his  contest  with  Messala. 


CHAPTER  XnL 

About  three  o'clock,  speaking  in  modem  style,  the  pro- 
gramme was  concluded  except  the  chariot-race.  Hie  edi* 
tor,  wisely  considerate  of  the  comfort  of  the  people,  ehose 
that  time  for  a  recess.   At  onoe  the  wwUioria  were  tluDowa 
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open,  snd  aQ  who  could  hastened  to  the  portico  ontedde 
Wnere  the  restanntenrs  had  their  quarters.  Those  who  re* 
mained  yawned,  talked,  gossiped,  consulted  their  tablets, 
and,  all  distinctions  else  forgotten,  merged  into  but  two 
classes— the  winners,  who  were  happy,  and  the  losers,  who 
were  grum  and  captious. 

Now,  however,  a  third  class  of  spectators,  composed  of 
citizens  who  desired  only  to  witness  the  chariot-race,  availed 
themselves  of  the  recess  to  come  in  and  take  their  re* 
served  seats ;  by  so  doing  they  thought  to  attract  the  least 
attention  and  give  the  least  offence.  Among  these  were 
Simonides  and  his  party,  whose  places  were  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  main  entrance  on  the  north  side,  opposite  the  consuL 

As  the  four  stout  servants  carried  the  merchant  in  his 
chair  up  the  aisle,  curiosity  was  much  excited.  Presently 
some  one  called  his  name.  Those  about  caught  it  and 
passed  it  on  along  the  benches  to  the  west ;  and  there  was 
hurried  climbing  on  seats  to  get  sight  of  the  man  about 
whom  common  report  had  coined  and  nut  in  circulation  a 
romance  so  mixed  of  good  fortune  ana  bad  that  the  like 
had  never  been  known  or  heard  of  before. 

Bdenm  was  also  recognized  and  warmly  fipreeted ;  but  no* 
body  knew  Balthasar  or  the  two  women  who  followed  him 
closely  veiled* 

The  people  made  way  for  the  party  respectfully,  and  the 
ushers  seated  them  m  easy  speaking  distance  of  each  other 
down  by  the  balustrade  overlooking  the  arena.  In  provi* 
deuce  of  comfort,  they  sat  upon  cushions  and  had  stools 
for  foot-rests. 

The  women  were  Iras  and  Esther. 

Upon  being  seated,  the  latter  cast  a  frightened  look  over 
the  Circus,  and  drew  the  veil  closer  about  her  face ;  while 
the  Egyptian,  letting  her  veil  fall  upon  her  shoulders,  gave 
herseS  to  view,  and  gazed  at  the  scene  with  the  seeming 
unconsciousness  of  l^ing  stared  at,  which,  in  a  woman,  is 
usually  the  result  of  long  social  habitude. 

The  new-comeiB  generally  were  yet  making  their  first  ex* 
amination  of  the  great  spectacle,  beginning  with  the  consul 
and  his  attendants,  when  some  workmen  ran  m  and  com* 
menced  to  stretch  a  chalked  rope  across  the  arena  from 
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balcony  to  balcony  in  front  of  the  pillars  of  the  first 


About  the  same  time,  also,  six  men  came  in  through  the 
Porta  PompsB  and  took  post,  one  in  front  of  each  occupied 
stall;  whereat  there  was  a  prolonged  hum  of  roices  in 
every  quarter. 

''  See,  see  1  The  men  goes  to  nnmber  four  on  the 
right ;  the  Athenian  is  there.'* 

**  And  Messala — ^yes,  he  is  in  number  two.** 

«  The  Corinthian— " 

**  Watch  the  white  I  See,  he  crosses  oyer,  he  stops ; 
nnmber  one  it  is — number  one  on  the  left.** 

^  N09  the  black  stops  there,  and  the  white  at  numbei 
two.'' 

*«  So  it  is." 

These  gate-keepers,  it  should  be  understood,  were  dressed 
in  tunics  colored  like^ those  of  the  competing  charioteers; 
80,  when  they  took  their  stations,  everybody  knew  the  par< 
ticnlar  stall  in  which  his  favorite  was  that  moment  waiting. 

**  Did  you  ever  see  Messala  f '  the  Egyptian  asked  Esther. 

The  Jewess  shuddered  as  she  answered  no.  If  not  hei 
father's  enemy,  the  Roman  was  Ben-Hur's. 

<*  He  is  beautiful  as  Apollo." 

As  Iras  spoke,  her  large  eyes  brightened  and  she  shook 
her  jewelled  fan*  Esther  looked  at  her  with  the  thought, 
^  Is  he,  then,  so  much  handsomer  than  Ben-HurP  Next 
moment  she  heard  Ilderim  say  to  her  father,  ^  Yes,  his 
stall  is  number  two  on  the  left  of  the  Porta  Pompas ;"  and, 
thinkinjT  it  was  of  Ben-Hur  he  spoke,  her  eyes  turned  that 
way.  Taking  but  the  briefest  glance  at  the  wattled  face  of 
the  gate,  she  drew  the  veil  close  and  muttered  a  little  prayer. 

Presently  Sanballat  came  to  the  party. 

*'  I  am  just  from  the  stalls,  O  sheik,'*  he  said,  bowing 
gravely  to  Ilderim,  who  began  combing  his  beard,  while  h£ 
eyes  glittered  wiUi  eager  inquiry.  /'Hie  horses  are  in 
perfect  condition." 

Dderim  replied  simply,  **  If  they  are  beaten,  I  pray  it  be 
by  some  other  than  Messala." 

Turning  then  to  Simonides,  Sanballat  drew  out  a  tablet, 
saying,  <<  I  bring  yon  also  something  of  interest     I  re 
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ported,  yon  wOl  remember,  tbe  wager  conclnded  with  Mes* 
Bala  last  night,  and  stated  that  I  left  snother  which,  if  taken, 
was  to  be  delivered  to  me  in  writing  to-day  before  the  race 
began.    Here  it  is.** 

Simonides  took  the  tablet  and  read  the  memorandum 
carefolly. 

**  Yes,**  he  said,  ^  their  emiss^  came  to  ask  me  if  you 
had  so  much  money  with  me.  E!ee^  the  tablet  close.  If 
yon  lose,  yon  know  where  to  come ;  if  you  win  **— his  face 
knit  hard — **  if  you  win— ah,  friend,  see  to  it  t    See  the 

Xers  escape  not ;  hold  them  to  the  last  shekeL    That  is 
t  they  would  with  us.** 

**  Trast  me,**  replied  the  purveyor, 

**  Will  yon  not  sit  with  us  P*  asked  Simonides. 

"You  are  very  good,**  the  other  returned;  "but  if  I 
leave  the  consul,  young  Bome  yonder  will  boil  over. 
Peace  to  you ;  peace  to  uL" 

At  length  the  recess  came  to  an  end. 
>  The  trumpeters  blew  a  call  at  which  tiie  absentees  rushed 
back  to  their  places.  At  the  same  time,  some  attendants 
appeared  in  the  arena,  and,  climbing  upon  the  division  wall, 
went  to  an  entablature  near  the  second  goal  at  the  west 
end,  and  placed  upon  it  seven  wooden  balls ;  then  returning 
to  Uie  first  goal,  upon  an  entablature  there  they  set  up 
seven  other  pieces  of  wood  hewn  to  represent  dolphins. 

^  What  shall  they  do  with  the  balls  and  fishes,  O  sheik  P 
asked  Balthasar. 

"  Hast  thou  never  attended  a  race  P* 

**  Never  before  \  and  hardly  know  I  why  I  am  here.** 

"  Well,  they  are  to  keep  the  count.  At  the  end  of  each 
round  run  thou  shalt  see  one  ball  and  one  fish  taken  down.** 

The  preparations  were  now  complete,  and  presently  a 
trumpeter  in  gaudy  uniform  arose  by  the  editor,  ready  to 
blow  the  sigi^  of  commencement  promptly  at  his  order. 
Straightway  the  stir  of  the  people  and  the  hum  of  their 
conversation  died  away.  Every  face  near  by,  and  evenr 
face  in  the  lessening  perspective,  turned  to  the  east,  as  m 
eyes  settled  upon  the  gates  of  the  six  stalls  which  shut  in 
the  competitors. 

The  unusual  flush  upon  his  face  gave  proof  that  even 
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Siraonides  had  caaght  the  amyersai  excitement  Ildenic 
palled  his  beard  fast  and  furious. 

^  Look  now  for  the  Roman,*'  said  the  fair  Egyptian  to 
Esther,  who  did  not  hear  her,  for,  with  close-drawn  veD 
and  beating  heart,  she  sat  watching  for  Ben-Hur. 

The  structure  containing  the  stalls,  it  should  be  observed, 
was  in  form  of  the  segment  of  a  circle,  retired  on  the  right 
60  that  its  central  point  was  projected  forward,  and  mid 
way  the  course,  on  the  starting  side  of  the  first  goal  Ev 
ery  stall,  conseauently,  was  equally  distant  from  the  start 
in^Mine  or  chalked  rope  above  mentioned* 

The  trumpet  sounded  short  and  sharp ;  whereupon  the 
starters,  one  for  each  chariot,  leaped  down  from  behind  the 
plDars  of  the  goal,  ready  to  give  assistance  if  any  of  the 
fours  proved  unmanageable. 

Again  the  t^mpet  blew,  and  simultaneously  the  gate 
keepers  threw  the  stalls  open. 

First  appeared  the  mounted  attendants  of  the  charioteers, 
five  in  all,  Ben*Har  having  rejected  the  service.  The 
chalked  line  was  lowered  to  let  them  pass,  then  raised 
again.  They  were  beautifully  mounted,  yet  scarcely  ob 
served  as  they  rode  forward ;  for  all  the  time  the  tramp 
ling  of  eager  horses,  and  the  voices  of  drivers  scarcely  less 
eager,  were  heard  behind  in  the  stalls,  so  that  one  might 
not  look  away  an  instant  from  the  gaping  doors. 

The  chalked  line  up  again,  the  gate-keepers  called  their 
men;  instantly  the  ushers  on  the  balcony  waved  then 
hands,  and  shouted  with  all  their  strength,  ^  Down  I  down  T' 

As  well  have  whistled  to  stay  a  storm* 

Forth  from  each  stall,  like  missiles  in  a  volley  from  so 
many  great  guns,  rushed  the  six  fours ;  and  up  the  vast  as- 
semblage arose,  electrified  and  irrepressible,  and,  leaping 
upon  the  benches,  filled  the  Circus  and  the  air  above  it 
with  yells  and  screams.  This  was  the  time  for  which  they 
had  so  patiently  waited  1 — ^this  the  moment  of  supreme  in- 
terest treasured  up  in  talk  and  dreams  since  the  proclam»' 
tion  of  the  games  t" 

<*He  IS  come — ^there — ^tookP  cried  Iras,  pointing  to 
MessaU. 

«« I  see  bim^'^  answered  Esther,  looking  at  Ben-Hur^ 
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The  veO  was  withdrawn.  For  ao  instant  the  little  Jew- 
ess was  brave.  An  idea  of  the  joy  there  is  in  doing  an 
heroic  deed  under  the  eyes  of  •  multitude  came  to  her,  and 
she  understood  ever  after  how,  at  such  times,  the  souls  of 
men,  in  the  frenzy  of  performance,  laugh  at  death  or  for- 
get it  utterly. 

The  competitors  were  now  under  view  from  nearly  ev- 
ery part  of  the  Circus,  yet  the  race  was  not  begun ;  they 
had  "first  to  make  the  chalked  line  successfully. 

The  line  was  stretched  for  the  purpose  of  equalizing  the 
start  If  it  were  dashed  upon,  discomfiture  of  man  and 
horses  might  be  apprehended ;  on  the  other  hand,  to  ap* 
proach  it  timidly  was  to  incur  the  hazard  of  being  thrown 
behind  in  the  beginning  of  the  race ;  and  that  was  certain 
forfeit  of  the  great  advantage  always  striven  for — ^the 
position  next  the  division  wall  on  the  inner  line  of  the 
course. 

This  trial,  its  perils  and  consequences,  the  spectators 
knew  thoroughly ;  and  if  the  opinion  of  old  Nestor,  ut- 
tered what  time  he  handed  the  reins  to  his  son,  were 
true— 

"  It  Is  not  ttrength,  bat  art,  obtained  the  prin^ 
And  to  be  swift  is  less  than  to  be  wise**^ 

all  >m  the  benches  might  well  look  for  warning  of  the  win- 
ner to  be  now  given,  justifying  the  interest  wit£  which  they 
breathlessly  watched  for  the  result 

The  arena  swam  in  a  dazzle  of  light ;  yet  each  driver 
looked  first  thing  for  the  rope,  then  for  the  coveted  inner 
line.  So,  all  six  aiming  at  the  same  point  and  speeding 
furiously,  a  collision  seemed  inevitable ;  nor  that  merely. 
What  if  the  editor,  at  the  last  moment,  dissatisfied  with 
the  start,  should  withhold  the  signal  to  drop  the  rope  f  Or 
if  he  should  not  give  it  in  time  f 

The  crossing  was  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  in 
width,  ^ick  the  eye,  steady  the  hand,  unerring  ike  judg- 
ment required.  If  now  one  look  away  1  or  hia  mind  wan- 
der !  or  a  rein  slip  I  And  what  attraction  in  the  eMemble 
of  the  thousands  over  the  spreading  balcony  I  Calculating 
:ipon  the  natural  impulse  to  give  one  glance — just  one-^jn 
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wooik  of  curiosity  or  vaiiity,  malice  might  be  there  with 
artifice ;  while  mendship  and  love,  did  they  aerre  the 
resnlty  might  be  as  deadly  as  malice. 

The  diFine  last  touch  m  perfecting  the  beantifal  is  ani- 
mation. Can  we  accept  the  saying,  uien  these  latter  days, 
so  tame  in  pastime  and  dull  in  sports,  have  scarcely  any- 
thing to  compare  to  the  spectacle  offered  by  the  six  con- 
testants. Let  the  reader  try  to  fancy  it ;  let  him  first  look 
down  apon  the  arena,  and  see  it  glistening  in  its  frame  of 
dnll-gray  granite  walls ;  let  him  men,  in  mis  perfect  field, 
see  the  chariots,  light  of  wheel,  very  gracef  ol,  and  ornate 
as  paint  and  bomishing  can  make  them — Messala's  rich 
witn  ivory  and  gold ;  let  him  see  the  drivers,  erect  and 
statnesque,  ondi^rbed  by  the  motion  of  the  cars,  their 
limbs  naked,  and  fresh  and  mddy  with  the  healthful  polish 
of  the  baths-— in  their  right  hancLs  goads,  suggestive  of  tor- 
tore  dreadful  to  the  thought — ^in  weir  left  hands,  held  in 
eareful  separation,  and  h&h,  that  they  may  not  interfere 
with  view  of  the  steeds,  Uie  reins  passing  taut  from  the 
fore  ends  of  the  carriage-poles;  let  him  see  the  fours, 
chosen  for  beauty  as  well  as  speed ;  let  him  see  them  in 
magnificent  action,  their  masters  not  more  conscious  of  the 
situation  and  all  that  is  asked  and  hoped  from  them^ 
their  heads  tossing,  nostrils  in  play,  now  distent,  now  con- 
tracted— limbs  too  dainty  for  the  sand  which  they  touch 
but  to  spurn — ^limbs  slender,  yet  with  impact  crushing  as 
hammers— every  muscle  of  the  rounded  bodies  instinct 
with  glorious  Ufe,  sweUlng,  diminishing,  justifying  the 
world  in  taking  from  them  its  ultimate  measure  of  force ; 
finally,  along  with  chariots,  drivers,  horses,  let  the  reader 
see  uie  accompanying  shadows  fly ;  and,  with  such  dis> 
tinctness  as  the  picture  comes,  he  may  share  the  satisfac- 
tion and  deeper  pleasure  of  those  to  whom  it  was  a  thrill- 
ing fact,  not  a  feeble  fancy.  Every  age  has  its  plenty  of 
sorrows;  Heaven  help  where  there  are  no  pleasures! 

The  competitors  having  started  each  on  the  shortest  line 
for  the  position  next  the  wall,  yielding  would  be  like  giv- 
ing up  tne  race ;  and  who  dared  yield  f  It  is  not  in  com- 
mon nature  to  change  a  purpose  in  mid-career;  and  the 
eries  of  encouragement  from  the  balcony  were  indistin- 
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guisliable  and  indescribable  s  a  roar  wbicH  bad  the  same 
«ffect  npon  all  the  drivers. 

The  fonrs  neared  the  rope  tc^iher.  Then  the  tmm- 
peter  by  the  editor's  side  blew  a  s^nal  vigoronsly.  Twenty 
feet  away  it  was  not  heard*  Seeing  the  action,  however^ 
the  jndffes  dropped  the  rope,  and  not  an  instant  too  soon, 
for  the  noof  of  one  of  'Messida's  horses  strack  it  as  it  fell* 
Nothing  daunted,  the  Roman  shook  out  his  long  lash, 
loosed  the  reins,  leaned  f orward^  and,  with  a  triumphant 
shont,  took  the  walL 

^  J6ye  with  nsl  Jove  with  nsT  yeDed  all  the  Roman 
faction,  in  a  frenzy  of  delight. 

As  Messahi  turned  in,  the  bronze  lion's  head  at  the  end 
of  his  axle  caught  the  fore-leg  of  the  Athenian's  right-hand 
trace-mate,  flinging  tiie  brute  over  against  its  yoke-fellow. 
Both  staggered,  struggled,  and  lost  their  headway.  The 
ushers  h^  their  will  at  least  in  part  The  thousands  held 
their  breath  with  horror;  only  up  where  the  consul  sat 
was  there  shouting.  ^ 

**  Jove  with  us  F'  screamed  Dnisus,  frantically. 

** He  wins!  Jove  widinsP  answered  his  associates,  see- 
In^  Messala  speed  on. 

Tablet  in  hand,  Sanballat  turned  to  them ;  a  crash  from 
the  course  below  stopped  his  speech,  and  he  could  not  but 
look  that  way. 

Messala  having  passed,  the  Corinthian  was  the  only  con* 
testant  on  the  Athenian's  right,  and  to  that  side  the  latter 
tried  to  turn  his  broken  four ;  and  then,  as  ill-fortune  would 
have  it,  the  wheel  of  the  Byzantine,  who  was  next  on  the 
left,  struck  the  tail-piece  of  his  chariot,  knocking  his  feet 
from  under  him.  There  was  a  crash,  a  scream  of  rage  and 
fear,  and  the  unfortunate  Cleanthes  fell  under  the  hoofs  of 
his  own  steeds ;  a  terrible  sight,  against  which  Esther  cov* 
ered  her  eyes. 

On  swept  the  Corinthian,  on  the  Byzantine,  on  the  Sido- 
nian. 

Sanballat  looked  for  Ben-Hur,  and  turned  again  to  Dm- 
sus  and  his  coterie. 

^  A  hundred  sestertii  on  the  Jew  P  he  cried. 

**  Taken  r  answered  Dmsus, 
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«  Another  hundred  on  the  Jew  P  shouted  SanbalLit. 

Nohody  appeared  to  hear  him.  He  called  again ;  the 
rituation  below  was  too  absorbing,  and  they  were  jboo  bnsy 
shouting,  ^  Messala  t  Messala  I  Jore  with  usT 

When  the  Jewess  ventured  to  look  affdn,  a  party  of 
workmen  were  removing  the  horses  and  oroken  car;  an- 
other party  were  taking  off  the  man  himself ;  and  every 
bench  upon  which  there  was  a  Greek  was  vocal  with  exe- 
crations and  prayers  for  vengeance.  Suddenly  she  dropped 
her  hands ;  Ben-Hur,  unhiut,  was  to  the  ^ont,  coursmg 
freely  forward  along  with  the  Roman !  Behind  them,  in 
a  group,  followed  uie  Sidonian,  the  Corinthian,  and  the 
Byzantine. 

The  race  was  on ;  the  souls  of  the  racers  were  in  it ;  over 
ihem  bent  the  myriad& 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Whsst  the  dash  for  position  began,  Ben-Hur,  as  we  have 
seen,  was  on  the  extreme  left  of  the  six.  For  a  moment, 
like  the  others,  he  was  half  blinded  by  the  light  in  the 
arena ;  vet  he  managed  to  catch  sight  of  his  antagonists 
and  divme  their  purpose.  At  Mess^  who  was  more  than 
an  antagonist  to  him,  he  ^ve  one  searching  look.  The 
air  of  passionless  hauteur  cnaracteristic  of  the  fine  patrician 
face  was  there  as  of  old,  and  so  was  the  Italian  beauty, 
which  the  helmet  rather  increased;  but  more — ^it  may  have 
been  a  jealous  fancy,  or  the  effect  of  the  brassy  shadow  in 
which  the  features  were  at  the  moment  cast,  still  the  Is- 
raelite thought  he  saw  the  soul  of  the  man  as  through  a 
glass,  darkly:  cruel,  cunning,  desperate ;  not  so  excited  as 
etermined — a  soul  in  a  tension  of  watchfulness  and  fierce 
resolve. 

In  a  time  not  longer  than  was  required  to  torn  to  his 
four  again,  Ben-Hur  felt  his  own  resolution  harden  to  a 
like  temper.  At  whatever  cost,  at  i^  haiards,  he  would 
humble  this  enemy  I  Prize,  friends,  wagers,  honor— every- 
thing that  can  be  thought  of  as  a  possible  interest  in  the 
race  was  lost  in  the  one  deliberate  purpose.    Regard  for 
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Efe  eren  should  not  hold  him  bacL  Yet  there  was  no 
passion,  on  his  part;  no  blinding  rosh  of  heated  blood 
rrom  heart  to  brain,  and  back  again ;  no  impnlse  to  fling 
himself  upon  Fortune :  he  did  not  beliere  in  Fortune ;  far 
otherwise.  He  had  his  plan,  and,  confiding  in  himself,  he 
settled  to  the  task  never  more  observant,  never  more  capa- 
ble. The  air  about  him  seemed  aglow  with  a  renewed  and 
perfect  transparency. 

When  not  half-way  across  the  arena,  he  saw  that  Messala's 
rush  would,  if  there  was  no  collision,  and  the  rope  fell,  give 
him  the  wall ;  that  the  rope  would  fall,  he  ceased  as  soon 
to  doubt ;  and,  further,  it  came  to  him,  a  sudden  flash-like 
insight,  that  Messala  knew  it  was  to  be  let  drop  at  the  last 
moment  (prearrangement  with  the  editor  could  safely  reach 
that  point  in  the  contest) ;  and  it  suggested,  what  more 
Roman-like  than  for  the  official  to  lend  himself  to  a  coun 
tryman  who,  besides  being  so  popular,  had  also  so  much  at 
stake  t  There  could  be  no  other  accounting  for  the  confi= 
dence  with  which  Messala  pushed  his  four  forward  the  in- 
stant his  competitors  were  prudentially  checking  their  fours 
in  front  of  the  obstruction — ^no  other  except  madness. 

It  is  one  thing  to  see  a  necessity  ana  another  to  act 
upon  it    Ben-Hur  yielded  the  wall  for  the  time. 

The*  rope  fell,  and  all  the  fours  but  his  sprang  into  the 
eonrse  under  urgency  of  voice  and  lash.  He  drew  head 
to  the  right,  and,  with  all  the  speed  of  his  Arabs,  darted 
across  the  trails  of  his  opponents,  the  angle  of  movement 
beinff  such  as  to  lose  the  least  time  and  gain  the  greatest 
p06fim[)le  advance.  So,  while  the  spectators  were  smverinff 
at  the  Athenian's  mishap,  and  the  Sidonian,  Bysantine,  and 
Corinthian  were  striving,  with  such  skill  as  they  possessed, 
to  avoid  involvement  in  the  ruin,  Ben-Hur  swept  around 
and  took  the  course  neck  and  neck  with  Messala,  though 
on  the  outside.  The  marvellous  skill  shown  in  making 
the  change  thus  from  the  extreme  left  across  to  the  right 
without  appreciable  loss  did  not  fail  the  sharp  eyes  upon 
the  benches :  the  Circus  seemed  to  rock  and  rock  again 
with  prolonged  applause.  Then  Esther  claroed  her  ha^ds 
in  glad  surprise ;  then  Sanballat,  smiliog,  onered  his  hun^ 
drM  sestertii  a  second  time  without  a  tiier ;  and  then  the 
24 
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Romans  began  to  doabt,  tbinldng  Messala  migbt  bare  found 
an  eqnaly  if  not  a  master,  and  that  in  an  Israelite  I 

And  now,  racing  together  side  by  side,  a  narrow  interval 
between  them,  the  two  neared  the  second  goal 

The  pedestal  of  the  three  pillars  there,  viewed  from  the 
west,  was  a  stone  wall  in  the  form  of  a  half -circle,  around 
which  the  course  and  opposite  balcony  were  bent  in  exact 
parallelism.  Making  this  tarn  was  considered  in  all  re- 
spects the  most  telling  test  of  a  charioteer;  it  was,  in  fact, 
the  veij  feat  in  which  Orestes  f aOed.  As  an  involnntanr 
admission  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  spectators,  a  ha^ 
fell  over  all  the  Gircas,  so  that  for  the  first  time  in  the  race 
the  rattle  and  clang  of  the  cars  plnnging  after  the  ta^;injr 
steeds  were  distinctly  heard.  Then,  it  wonld  seem,  Mes* 
sala  observed  Ben-Hor,  and  recomized  him ;  and  at  once 
the  andacity  of  the  man  flamed  out  in  an  astonishing 
manner. 

*'  Down  Eros,  up  Mars  V*  he  shouted,  whirling  his  lash 
with  practised  hand — ^  Down  Eros,  up  Mars  I"  he  repeated, 
and  caught  the  well-doin^  Arabs  of  nenSjiT  a  cut  tne  like 
of  which  they  had  never  Known. 

The  blow  was  seen  in  every  quarter,  and  the  amasement 
was  universal  The  silence  deepened ;  up  on  the  benches 
behind  the  consul  the  boldest  held  his  breath,  waiting  for 
the  outcome.  Only  a  moment  thus :  then,  involuntarily, 
down  from  the  balcony,  as  thunder  falls,  burst  the  indig* 
nant  cry  of  the  people. 

The  four  sprang  forward  affrighted.  No  hand  had  ever 
been  laid  upon  them  except  in  love ;  they  had  been  nurt- 
ured ever  so  tenderly ;  and  as  they  grew,  tneir  confidence  in 
man  became  a  lesson  to  men  beautihil  to  see.  What  should 
such  dainty  natures  do  under  such  indignity  but  leap  as 
from  death  t 

Forward  they  sprang  as  with  one  impulse,  and  forward 
leaped  the  car.  Past  question,  every  experience  is  service- 
able to  us.  Where  got  Ben-Hur  the  large  hand  and  mighty 
grip  which  helped  him  now  so  well  ?  "Where  but  from  the 
oar  with  which  so  long  he  fought  the  sea  ?  And  what  was 
this  spring  of  the  fioor  under  ms  feet  to  the  dizzy  eccentric 
hirch  with  which  in  the  old  time  the  trembling  ship  yielded 
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to  the  beat  of  Btaggering  billows,  dranl:  with  their  power! 
So  he  kept  his  place,  and  gave  the  four  free  rem,  and 
caUed  to  them  in  soothing  voice,  tiring  merely  to  guide 
them  roand  the  dangerous  turn ;  and  before  the  fever  of  the 
people  began  to  abate,  he  had  back  the  mastery.  Nor  that 
only :  on  approaching  the  first  ^oal,  he  was  again  side  by 
side  with  Messala,  bearing  with  him  the  sympathy  and  ad- 
miration of  every  one  not  a  Roman.  So  clearly  was  the 
feeling  shown,  so  vigorous  its  manifestation,  that  Messala, 
with  Si  his  boldness,  felt  it  unsafe  to  trifle  further. 

As  the  cars  whirled  round  the  goal,  Esther  caught  sight 
of  Ben-Hur*s  face — a  little  pale,  a  little  higher  raised,  oth- 
erwise calm,  even  placid. 

Lnmediately  a  man  climbed  on  the  entablature  at  the 
west  end  of  we  division  wall,  and  took  down  one  of  the 
conical  wooden  bails,  A  dolphin  on  the  east  entablature 
was  taken  down  at  the  same  time. 

In  like  mAuner,  the  second  ball  and  second  dolphin  dis* 
appeared. 

And  then  the  third  ball  and  third  dolphin. 

Three  rounds  concluded :  still  Messala  held  the  inside 
position ;  still  Ben-Hur  moved  with  him  side  by  side ;  still 
the  other  competitors  followed  as  before.  The  contest 
began  to  have  the  appearance  of  one  of  the  double  races 
which  became  so  popular  in  Rome  during  the  later  CflBs»> 
rean  period — ^Messala  and  Ben-Hur  in  the  first,  the  Corin- 
thian, Sidonian,  and  Byzantine  in  the  second.  Meantime 
the  ushers  succeeded  m  returning  the  multitude  to  their 
seats,  though  the  clamor  continued  to  run  the  rounds, 
keeping,  as  it  were,  even  pace  with  the  rivals  in  the  course 
below. 

In  the  fifth  round  the  Sidonian  succeeded  in  getting  a 
place  outside  Ben-Hur,  but  lost  it  directly. 

The  sixth  round  was  entered  upon  without  change  of 
relative  position. 

Gradually  the  speed  had  been  quickened — gradually  the 
blood  of  the  competitors  warmed  with  the  work  Men  and 
beasts  seemed  to  know  alike  that  the  final  crisis  was  near, 
bringing  the  time  for  the  winner  to  assert  himself. 

The  interest  which  from  the  beginning  Lad  centred 
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chiefly  in  the  straggle  between  the  Roman  and  the  Jew, 
with  an  intense  and  general  sympathy  for  the  latter,  was 
fast  changing  to  anxiety  on  his  account.  On  all  the  benches 
the  spectators  bent  forward  motionless,  except  as  their 
faces  turned  following  the  contestants.  Uderim  quitted 
combing  his  beard,  and  Esther  forgot  her  fears. 

*'  A  hundred  sestertii  on  the  Jew !"  cried  Sanbailat  to 
the  Romans  under  the  consurs  awning. 

There  was  no  reply, 

"  A  talent— or  five  talents,  or  ten ;  choose  ye  P 

He  shook  his  tablets  at  them  defiantly. 

<*  I  will  take  thy  sestertii,"  answered  a  Roman  youth, 
preparing  to  write. 

*^  Do  not  80,"  interposed  a  friend. 

"WhyT 

**  Messala  hath  reached  his  utmost  speed.  See  him  lean 
oyer  his  chariot-rim,  the  reins  loose  as  flying  ribbons.  Look 
then  at  the  Jew." 

The  first  one  looked. 

"  By  Hercules  I"  he  replied,  his  countenance  falling. 
^  The  dog  throws  all  his  weight  on  the  bits.  I  see,  I  see  1 
If  the  gods  help  not  our  friend,  he  will  be  ran  away  with 
by  the  Israelite.  No,  not  yet  Look  1  Jove  with  us,  Jove 
with  us  I" 

The  cry,  swelled  by  every  Latin  tongue,  shook  the  vela- 
ria over  the  consul's  head. 

If  it  were  trae  that  Messala  had  attained  his  utmost  speed, 
the  effort  was  with  effect;  slowly  but  certainly  he  was 
beginning  to  forge  ahead.  His  horses  were  ranning  with 
their  heads  low  down ;  from  the  balcony  their  bodies  ap* 
peared  actually  to  skim  the  earth ;  their  nostrils  showed 
blood-red  in  expansion ;  their  eyes  seemed  straining  in  their 
sockets.  Certainly  the  good  steeds  were  doing  their  best  I 
Bow  long  could  they  keep  the  pace  t  It  was  but  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sixth  round.  On  they  dashed.  As  they 
Beared  the  second  goal,  Ben-Hur  turned  in  behind  the  Bo- 
man's  car. 

The  joy  of  the  Messala  faction  reached  its  bound :  they 
screamed  and  howled^  and  tossed  their  colors ;  and  8ui- 
ballat  filled  his  tablets  with  wagers  of  their  tendering. 
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Mallnch,  in  the  lower  ^aDery  over  the  Gate  of  Trimnph, 
found  it  hiurd  to  keep  his  cheer.  He  had  cherished  the 
vagae  hint  dropped  to  him  by  Ben-Hur  of  something  to 
happen  in  the  tnming  of  the  western  pillars.  It  was  the 
fifth  round,  yet  the  something  had  not  come ;  and  he  had 
said  to  himself,  the  sixth  will  bring  it ;  but,  lo  I  Ben-Hur 
was  hardly  holding  a  place  at  the  tail  of  his  enemy's  car. 

Over  in  the  east  end,  Simonides'  party  held  their  peace. 
The  merchant's  head  was  bent  low.  Uderim  tugged  at  his 
beard,  and  dropped  his  brows  till  there  was  nothing  of  his 
eyes  but  an  occasional  sparkle  of  light.  £sther  scarcely 
breathed.    Iras  alone  appeared  glad. 

Along  the  home-stretch — sixth  round — Messala  leading, 
next  him  Ben-Hur,  and  so  close  it  was  the  old  story ; 

**  First  flew  EumeluB  on  Pheretian  steeds ; 
With  those  of  Tros  bold  Diomed  sucoeeds; 
Ckxie  on  Eumelus*  back  they  pufF  the  wind. 
And  seem  just  mounting  on  his  car  behind ; 
Full  on  his  neck  he  feels  the  sultry  breeze, 
And,  faoTering  o*er,  their  stretching  shadow  sees.** 

Thus  to  the  first  goal,  and  round  it.  Messala,  fearful  of 
losing  his  place,  hugged  the  stony  wall  with  perilous  clasp; 
a  foot  to  tne  left,  and  he  had  been  dashed  to  pieces ;  yet, 
when  the  turn  was  finished,  no  man,  looking  at  the  wheel* 
tracks  of  the  two  cars,  could  have  said,  here  went  Messala, 
there  the  Jew.    They  left  but  one  trace  behind  them. 

As  they  whirled  by,  £sther  saw  Ben-Hur's  face  again, 
and  it  was  whiter  than  before. 

Simonides,  shrewder  than  Esther,  said  to  Ilderim,  the 
moment  the  rivals  turned  into  the  course, ''  I  am  no  judge, 
good  sheik,  if  Ben-Hur  be  not  about  to  execute  some  de- 
sign.    His  face  hath  that  look." 

To  which  Ilderim  answered,  "  Saw  you  how  clean  they 
were  and  fresh  ?  By  the  splendor  of  God,  friend,  they 
have  not  been  running  1    But  now  watch  I" 

One  ball  and  one  dolphin  remained  on  the  entablatures ; 
and  all  the  people  drew  a  long  breath,  for  the  beginning  of 
the  end  was  at  hand. 

First,  the  Sidonian  gave  the  scourge  to  his  four,  and, 
smarting  with  fear  and  pain,  they  dashed  desperately  for- 
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ward,  promising  for  a  brief  time  to  go  to  the  front  He 
effort  ended  in  promise.  Next,  the  Bysantine  and  Corin- 
thian each  made  the  trial  with  like  resnlti  after  which  they 
were  practically  oat  of  the  race.  Thereupon,  with  a  readi- 
ness perfectly  explicable,  all  the  factions  except  the  Bo- 
mans  joined  hope  in  Ben-Hur,  and  openly  induced  their 
feeling. 

^'^n-Hurl  Ben-HurT*  they  shouted,  and  the  blent 
voices  of  the  many  rolled  overwhelmingly  against  the  con- 
sular stand. 

fVom  the  benches  above  him  as  he  passed,  the  favor  de- 
scended in  fierce  injunctions. 

"Speed  thee,  Jew  r 

"  Take  the  wall  now  T 

"  On  I  loose  the  Arabs  I    Give  them  rein  and  scouige  V* 

"Let  him  not  have  the  turn  on  thee  again.  Now  or 
never  T 

Over  the  balustrade  they  stooped  low,  stretching  their 
hands  imploringly  to  him. 

Either  he  did  not  hear,  or  could  not  do  better,  for  half- 
way  round  the  course  and  he  was  still  following;  at  the 
second  goal  even  still  no  change  1 

And  now,  to  make  the  turn,  Messala  began  to  draw  in 
his  left-hand  steeds,  an  act  which  necessarily  slackened 
their  speed.  His  spirit  was  high;  more  thui  one  altar 
was  richer  of  his  vows ;  the  Roman  genius  was  still  presi* 
dent.  On  the  three  pillars  only  six  hundred  feet  away 
were  fame,  increase  of  fortune,  promotions,  and  a  triumph 
ineffably  sweetened  by  hate,  all  in  store  for  him  I  That 
moment  Malluch,  in  the  gallery,  saw  Ben-Hlir  lean  forward 
over  his  Arabs,  and  give  them  the  reins.  Out  few  the 
many-folded  lash  in  his  hand;  over  the  backs  of  the  startled 
steeas  it  writhed  and  hissed,  and  hissed  and  writhed  again 
and  again ;  and  though  it  fell  not,  there  were  both  sting 
and  menace  in  its  quick  report;  and  as  the  man  passed 
thus  from  quiet  to  resistless  action,  his  face  suffused,  his 
eyes  gleaming,  along  the  reins  he  seemed  to  flash  his  will ; 
and  instantly  not  one,  but  the  four  as  one,  answered  with 
a  leap  that  landed  them  alongside  the  Roman's  car.  Mes- 
sala, on  the  perilous  edge  of  the  goal,  heard,  but  dared  not 
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look  to  see  what  the  awakening  portended.  From  the 
people  he  received  no  sign.  Above  the  noises  of  the  race 
there  was  but  one  voice,  and  that  was  Ben-Hnr's.  In  the 
old  Aramaic,  as  the  sheik  himself,  he  called  to  the  Arabs, 

««0n,  Atair!  On,  Rigell  What,  Antaresl  dost  thoa 
linger  now  f  Good  horse— oho,  Aldebaran  I  I  hear  tiiem 
singing  in  the  tents.  I  hear  the  children  singinff  and  the 
women — singing  of  the  stars,  of  Atair,  Antares,  Rigel,  Al- 
debaran, victory! — and  the  song  will  never  end.  Well 
done  I  Home  to-morrow,  under  the  black  tent — ^home  I 
On.  Antares  1  The  tribe  is  waiting  for  ns,  and  the  master 
18  waiting!  Tis  done !  His  done!  Ha,  ha!  We  have 
overthrown  the  proud.  The  hand  that  smote  us  is  in  the 
dust  Ours  the  glorv  I  Ha,  ha  I — steady !  The  work  is 
done — soho !    B^  r 

There  had  never  been  anything  of  the  kind  more  aim* 
pie ;  seldom  anything  so  t&stantaneous. 

At  the  moment  chosen  for  the  dash,  Messala  was  mov« 
ing  in  a  circle  round  the  goal  To  pass  him,  Ben-Hur  had 
to  cross  the  track,  and  good  strategy  required  the  move- 
ment to  be  in  a  forward  direction ;  tiiat  is,  on  a  like  circle 
Hmited  to  the  least  possible  increase.  The  thousands  on 
the  benches  unders^<ood  it  all :  they  saw  the  signal  given 
— ^the  magnificent  response ;  the  four  close  outside  Mes- 
sala's  outer  wheel,  Ben-Hur's  inner  wheel  behind  the  other's 
car — all  this  they  saw.  Then  they  heard  a  crash  loud 
enough  to  send  a  thrill  through  the  Circus,  and,  quicker 
than  thought,  out  over  the  course  a  spray  of  shining  white 
and  yellow  fiinders  flew.  Down  on  its  right  side  toppled 
the  bed  of  the  Roman's  chariot.  There  was  a  rebound  as 
of  the  axle  hitting  the  hard  earth ;  another  and  another ; 
then  the  car  went  to  pieces ;  and  Messala,  entangled  in  the 
reins,  pitched  forward  headlong. 

To  mcrease  the  horror  of  Uie  sight  by  making  death 
certain,  the  Sidonian,  who  had  the  wall  next  behind,  could 
not  stop  or  turn  out  Into  the  wreck  full  speed  he  drove ; 
then  over  the  Roman,  and  into  the  tatter's  four,  all  mad 
with  fear.  Presently,  out  of  the  turmoil,  the  fighting  of 
horses,  the  resound  of  blows,  the  murky  cloud  of  dust  and 
sand,  he  crawled,  in  time  to  see  the  Corinthian  and  By- 
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lantme  go  on  down  the  course  after  Ben-Hor,  who  had 
not  been  an  instant  delayed. 

The  people  arose,  and  leaped  npon  the  benches,  and 
shonted  and  screamed.  Those  who  looked  that  way 
caught  glimpses  of  Messala,  now  nnder  the  trampling  of 
the  fours,  now  under  the  abandoned  cars.  He  was  still ; 
they  thought  him  dead ;  but  far  the  greater  number  fol- 
lowed Ben-Hur  in  his  career*  They  had  not  seen  the  cun- 
ning touch  of  the  reins  by  which,  turning  a  little  to 
tiie  left,  he  caught  Messala^si  wheel  with  the  iron-shod 
point  of  his  axle,  and  crushed  it;  but  they  had  seen  the 
transformation  of  the  man,  and  themselves  felt  the  heat 
and  glow  of  his  spirit,  the  heroic  resolution,  the  madden- 
ing energy  of  Action  with  which,  by  look,  word,  and  gest- 
ure, he  so  suddenly  inspired  his  .^irabs.  And  such  run- 
ning I  It  was  rather  the  long  leaping  of  lions  in  harness ; 
but  for  the  lumbering  chariot  it  seemed  the  four  were  fly 
ing.  When  the  Byzantine  and  Corinthian  were  half-way 
down  the  course,  Ben-Hur  turned  the  first  goal 

And  the  race  woe  won  I 

The  consul  arose ;  the  people  shouted  themselves  hoarse  \ 
the  editor  came  dpwn  from  his  seat,  and  crowned  the  vic- 
tors. 

The  fortunate  man  amonff  the  boxers  was  a  low-browed, 
yellow-haired  Saxon,  of  such  brutalized  face  as  to  attract  a 
second  look  from  Ben-Hur,  who  recognized  a  teacher  with 
whom  he  himself  had  been  a  favorite  at  Rome.  From 
him  the  young  Jew  looked  up  and  beheld  Simonides  and  his 
party  on  the  balcony.  They  waved  their  hands  to  him. 
Esther  kept  her  seat ;  but  Iras  arose,  and  gave  him  a  smile 
and  a  wave  of  her  fan — ^favors  not  the  less  intoxicating  to 
him  because  we  know,  0  reader,  they  would  have  fallen  to 
Messala  had  he  been  the  victor. 

The  procession  was  then  formed,  and,  midst  the  shout- 
ing of  the  multitude  which  had  had  its  will,  passed  out  of 
the  Gate  of  Triumph. 

And  the  day  was  over 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Bkn-Hur  tarried  across  the  river  with  Oderlni ;  for  at 
midnight,  as  previously  determined,  they  would  take  the 
road  which  the  caravan,  then  thirty  hours  out,  had  pur^ 
sued. 

The  sheik  was  happy ;;  his  offers  of  gifts  had  been  roy- 
al ;  but  Ben-Hur  had  refused  everything,  insisting  that  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  humiliation  of  his  enemy.  The 
generous  dispute  was  long  continued. 

^  Think,"  the  sheik  would  say,  ^  what  thou  hast  done  for 
me.  In  every  black  tent  down  to  the  Akaba  and  to  the 
ocean,  and  across  to  the  Euphrates,  and  beyond  to  the  sea 
of  the  Scythians,  the  renown  of  my  Mira  and  her  children 
will  go;  and  they  who  sing  of  them  will  magnify  me,  and 
forget  that  I  am  in  the  wane  of  life ;  and  all  the  spears 
now  masterless  will  come  to  me,  and  my  sword-hands  mxH 
tiply  past  counting.  Thou  dost  not  know  what  it  is  to 
have  sway  of  the  Desert  such  as  will  now  be  mine«  I  tell 
thee  it  will  bring  tribute  incalculable  from  commerce,  and 
immunity  from  kings.  Ay,  by  the  sword  of  Solomon  I 
doth  my  messenger  seek  favor  for  me  of  CsBsar,  that  will 
he  get.     Yet  nothing — ^nothing  T 

And  Ben-Hur  would  answer, 

^' Nay,  sheik,  have  I  not  thy  hand  and  heart!  Let  thy 
increase  of  power  and  influence  inure  to  the  ISmg  who 
comes.  Who  shall  say  it  was  not  allowed  thee  for  him  f 
In  the  work  I  am  going  to,  I  may  have  great  need.  Say- 
ing no  now  will  leave  me  to  ask  of  thee  with  better  grace 
hereafter.^' 

In  the  midst  of  a  controversy  of  the  kind,  two  messen* 
gers  arrived — ^Malluch  and  one  unknown.  The  former  was 
admitted  first 

The  good  fellow  did  not  attempt  to  hide  his  joy  o>er 
the  event  of  the  day. 

^  But,  coming  to  that  with  which  I  am  charged^**  ho 
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said,  *^  the  master  Simonides  sends  me  to  say  that,  npon 
the  adjournment  of  the  games,  some  of  the  Roman  fac- 
tion made  haste  to  protest  against  payment  of  the  money 
prize.** 

Udehm  started  up,  oryin?,  in  his  shrillest  tones. 

^  By  the  splendor  of  God  I  the  Bast  shall  decide  wheth^ 
er  the  race  was  fairly  won.** 

<'  Nay,  good  sheil^**  said  Malluch,  <*  the  editor  has  paid 
the  money.** 

"'TiswelL** 

I*  When  they  said  Ben-Hur  struck  Messala^s  wheel,  the 
editor  laughed,  and  reminded  them  of  the  blow  the  Arabs 
bad  at  the  turn  of  the  goal** 

*•  And  what  of  the  Athenian  V 

•*  He  is  dead.** 

•*  Dead  T  cried  Ben-Hur. 

^  Dead  T  echoed  Ederim.  ^  What  fortune  these  Bo- 
man  monsters  have  I    Messala  escaped  f* 

''  Escaped — ^yes,  O  sheik,  with  life ;  but  it  shall  be  a 
burden  to  him.  The  physicians  say  he  will  live,  but  never 
walk  a^in.** 

Ben-Hur  looked  silently  up  to  heaven.  He  had  a  vision 
of  Messala,  chair-bound  like  Simonides,  and,  like  him,  go- 
ing abroad  on  the  shoulders  of  servants.  The  good  man 
hi^  abode  well ;  but  what  would  this  one  with  his  pride 
and  ambition  t 

^*  Simonides  bade  me  say,  further,**  Malluch  continued, 
^^Sanballat  is  having  trouble.    Drusus,  and  those  who 

S*  ^ed  with  him,  referred  the  question  of  paying  the  five 
ents  they  lost  to  the  Consul  Mazentius,  and  he  has  re> 
f erred  it  to  Cffisar.  Messala  also  refused  his  losses,  and 
Sanballat,  in  imitation  of  Drusus,  went  to  the  consul,  where 
the  matter  is  still  in  advisement  The  better  Romans  say 
the  protestants  shall  not  be  excused ;  and  all  the  adverse 
factions  join  with  them.    The  city  rings  with  the  scandaL** 

"  What  says  Simonides  ?"  asked  Ben-Hur. 

^^  The  master  laughs,  and  is  well  pleased.    If  the  Roman 

lys,  he  is  ruined ;  if  he  refuses  to  pay,  he  is  dishonored. 

le  imperial  policy  will  decide  the  matter.  To  offend  the 
East  would  be  a  bad  beginning  with  the  Parthians ;  to  of- 
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fend  Sheik  Dderim  would  be  to  antagonbse  the  Desert, 
over  which  lie  all  Mazentius's  lines  of  operation.  Where- 
fore Simonides  bade  me  tell  yon  to  have  no  disquiet^ 
Messala  will  pay.** 

Dderim  was  at  once  restored  to  his  good-hmnor. 

«« Let  ns  be  off  now/*  he  said,  robbing  his  hands,  ^  The 
business  wUl  do  well  with  Simonides.  The  glory  b  ourSr 
I  will  order  the  horses.** 

''  Stay,'*  said  Malluch.  *  1  left  a  messenger  outside. 
Will  you  see  him  F* 

"  By  the  splendor  of  God  I  I  forgot  hinL** 

Malluch  retired,  and  was  succeeded  by  a  lad  of  gentle 
manners  and  delicate  appearance,  who  knelt  upon  one 
knee,  and  said,  winningly,  ^  Iras,  the  daughter  of  Balthi^ 
sar,  well  known  to  good  Sheik  Ilderim,  hath  intrusted  me 
with  a  message  to  the  sheik,  who,  she  saith,  will  do  her 
great  favor  so  he  receive  her  congratulations  on  account 
of  the  victory  of  his  f  our*** 

^  The  daughter  of  my  friend  is  kind,**  said  Dderim,  with 
sparkling  eyes.  *^  Do  thou  give  her  this  jewel,  m  sign  of 
ihepleasure  I  have  from  her  message.** 

He  took  a  ring  from  his  finger  as  he  spoke. 

**  I  will  as  thou  sayest,  O'sneik,"  the  lad  replied,  and 
continued,  ^  The  daughter  of  the  Egyptian  charged  me 
further.  She  prays  the  good  Sheik  Ilderim  to  send  word 
to  the  youth  Ben-Hur  that  her  father  hath  taken  residence 
for  a  time  in  the  palace  of  Idemee,  where  shr  will  receive 
the  youth  after  the  fourth  hour  to-morrow.  And  if,  with 
her  congratulations.  Sheik  Dderim  will  accept  her  grati* 
tude  for  this  other  favor  done,  she  will  be  ever  so  pleased*** 

The  sheik  looked  at  Ben-Hur,  whose  face  was  suffused 
with  pleasure. 

"What  will  your  he  asked. 

"  By  your  leave,  O  sheik,  I  will  see  the  fair  %yj>tian.** 

Dderim  laughed,  and  said,  ^  Shall  not  a  man  enjoy  his 
youth  r* 

Then  Ben-Hur  answered  the  messenger. 

"  Say  to  her  who  sent  you  that  I,  Ben-Hur,  will  see  her 
at  the  palace  of  Idemee,  wherever  that  may  be,  to-morrow 
at  noon." 
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The  lad  arose,  and,  with  silent  salnte,  departed. 

At  midnight  Uderim  took  the  road,  having  arranged  to 
leave  a  horse  and  a  guide  for  Ben-Hor,  who  was  to  f oUow 
him. 


CHAPTER  XVL 

OoiNO  next  day  to  fill  his  appointment  with  Iras,  Ben* 
Har  tnmed  from  the  Omphalus,  which  was  in  the  heart  of 
the  city,  into  the  Colonnade  of  Herod,  and  came  shortly 
to  the  palace  of  Idemee. 

From  the  street  he  passed  first  into  a  vestibule,  on  the 
sides  of  which  were  stairways  nnder  cover,  leading  up  to  a 
portico.  Winged  lions  sat  by  the  stairs ;  in  the  middle 
there  was  a  gigantic  ibis  spouting  water  over  the  fioor; 
the  lions,  ibis,  wall,  and  floor  were  reminders  of  the  B|gyp- 
tians ;  everything,  even  the  balustrading  of  the  stairs,  was 
of  massive  gray  stone. 

Above  the  vestibule,  and  covenng  the  landing  of  the 
steps,  arose  the  portico,  a  pillared  grace,  so  light,  so  exqui« 
sitely  proportioned,  it  was  at  that  period  hardly  possible  of 
conception  except  by  a  Greek.  Of  marble  snowy  white, 
its  effect  was  that  of  a  lily  dropped  carelessly  upon  a  great 
bare  rock. 

Ben*Hur  paused  m  the  shade  of  the  portico  to  admire 
its  tracery  and  finish,  and  the  purity  of  its  marble ;  then 
he  passed  on  into  the  palace.  Ample  folding-doors  stood 
open  to  receive  him.  The  passage  into  which  he  first  en* 
tered  was  high,  but  somewhat  narrow ;  red  tiling  formed 
the  fioor,  and  the  walls  were  tinted  to  correspond.  Yet  this 
plainness  was  a  warning  of  something  beautiful  to  come. 

He  moved  on  slowly,  all  his  faculties  in  repose.  Fres* 
ently  he  would  be  in  the  presence  of  Iras ;  she  was  wait- 
ing for  him ;  waiting  with  song  and  story  and  badinage, 
sparkling,  fanciful,  capricious — with  smiles  which  glorified 
her  glance,  and  gliyices  which  lent  voluptuous  suggestion 
to  her  whisper.  She  had  sent  for  him  the  evening  of 
the  boat-ride  on  the  lake  in  the  Orchard  of  Palms ;  she 
had  sent  for  him  now ;  and  he  was  going  to  her  u  the 
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beaatifnl  palace  of  Idernee.  He  was  happy  aad  dreamful 
rather  than  thoughtless. 

The  passage  brought  him  to  a  closed  door,  in  front  of 
which  ne  paused ;  and,  as  he  did  so,  the  broad  leaves  be- 
gan to  open  of  themselves,  without  creak  or  sound  of  lock 
or  latch,  or  touch  of  foot  or  finger.  The  singularity  was 
lost  in  the  view  that  broke  upon  him. 

Standing  in  the  shade  of  the  dull  passage,  and  looking 
through  the  doorway,  he  beheld  the  atrium  of  a  Roman  house, 
roomy  and  rich  to  a  fabulous  degree  of  magnificence. 

How  large  the  chamber  was  cannot  be  stated,  because  of 
the  deceit  there  is  in  exact  proportions  ^  its  depth  was 
vista-like,  something  never  to  be  said  of  an  eoual  interior. 
When  he  stopped  to  make  survey,  and  looked  down  upon 
the  fioor,  he  was  standing  upon  the  breast  of  a  Leda,  rep* 
resented  as  caressing  a  swan ;  and,  looking  farther,  he  saw 
the  whole  fioor  was  similarly  laid  in  mosaic  pictures  of  myth- 
ological subjects.  And  there  were  stools  and  chairs,  each 
a  separate  design,  and  a  work  of  art  exquisitely  composed, 
and  tables  much  carven,  and  here  and  there  couches  which 
were  invitations  of  themselves.  The  articles  of  furniture, 
which  stood  out  from  the  walls,  were  duplicated  on  the  floor 
distinctly  as  if  they  floated  upon  unrippled  water;  even  the 
panelling  of  the  walls,  the  figures  upon  them  in  painting  and 
bass-relief,  and  the  fresco  of  the  ceiling  were  reflected  on 
the  floor  The  ceiling  curved  up  toward  the  centre,  where 
there  was  an  opening  through  which  the  sunlight  poured 
without  hindrance,  and  the  sky,  ever  so  blue,  seemed  in 
hand-reach  \  the  impluvium  under  the  opening  was  guarded 
by  bronzed  rails ,  the  gilded  pillars  supporting  the  roof  at 
the  edges  of  the  opening  shone  like  flame  where  the  sun 
struck  them,  and  their  reflections  beneath  seemed  to  stretch 
to  infinite  depth.  And  there  were  candelabra  quaint  and 
curious,  and  statuary  and  vases  ^  the  whole  making  an  in- 
terior that  would  have  befitted  well  the  house  on  the  Pal- 
atine Hill  which  Cicero  bought  of  Orassus,  or  that  other,  yet 
more  famous  for  extravagance,  the  Tusculan  villa  of  Scaurus. 

Still  in  his  dreamful  mood,  Ben-Hur  sauntered  about, 
charmed  by  all  he  beheld,  and  waiting.  He  did  not  mind 
a  little  delay ;  when  Iras  was  ready,  she  would  come  or 
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send  a  servant  In  every  well-regulated  Roman  house  the 
atriam  was  the  reception  chamber  for  visitors. 

Twice,  thrice,  he  made  the  round.  As  often  he  stood 
under  the  opening  in  the  roof,  and  pondered  the  sky  and 
its  azure  depth ;  then,  leaning  against  a  pillar,  he  studied 
the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  and  its  effects ;  here  a 
veil  diminishing  objects,  there  a  brilliance  exaggerating 
others ;  yet  nobody  came.  Time,  or  rather  the  passage  of 
time,  began  at  length  to  impress  itself  upon  him,  and  he 
wondered  why  Iras  stayed  so  long.  Again  he  traced  out 
the  figures  upon  the  floor,  but  not  with  the  satisfaction  the 
first  inspection  gave  him.  He  paused  often  to  listen:  di- 
rectly impatience  blew  a  little  fevered  breath  upon  his  spirit; 
next  time  it  blew  stronger  and  hotter ;  and  at  last  he  woke 
to  a  consciousness  of  ^e  silence  which  held  the  house  in 
thrall,  and  the  thought  of  it  made  him  uneasy  and  distrust- 
ful. Still  he  put  the  feeling  ofi^  with  a  smile  and  a  promise. 
**  Oh,  she  is  giving  the  last  touch  to  her  eyelids,  or  she  is 
arranging  a  chaplet  for  me ;  she  will  come  presentlv,  more 
beautiful  of  the  delay  1'*  He  sat  down  then  to  admire  a 
candelabrum — a  bronze  plinth  on  rollers,  filigree  on  the 
sides  and  edges ;  the  post  at  one  end,  and  on  the  end  op- 
posite it  an  altar  and  a  female  celebrant ;  the  lamp-rests 
swinging  by  delicate  chains  from  the  extremities  of  droop- 
ing palm-branches ;  altogether  a  wonder  in  its  way.  But 
the  silence  would  obtrude  itself:  he  listened  even  as  he 
looked  at  the  pretty  object — ^he  listened,  but  there  was  not 
a  sound ;  the  palace  was  still  as  a  tomb. 

There  might  be  a  mistake.  No,  the  messenger  had  come 
from  the  f^ptian,  and  this  was  the  palace  of  Idemee. 
Then  he  remembered  how  mysteriously  the  door  had 
opened,  so  soundlessly,  so  of  itself.     He  would  see  I 

He  went  to  the  same  door.  Though  he  walked  ever  so 
lightly,  the  sound  of  his  stepping  was  loud  and  harsh,  and 
he  shrank  from  it.  He  was  getting  nervous.  The  cum- 
brous Roman  lock  resisted  his  first  efi^ort  to  raise  it ;  and 
the  second — ^the  blood  chilled  in  his  cheeks — ^he  wrenched 
with  all  his  might :  in  vain — ^the  door  was  not  even  shaken. 
A  sense  of  danger  seized  him,  and  for  a  moment  he  stood 
irresolute. 
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Who  in  Antioch  had  the  motiye  to  do  him  hann  f 

Measalat 

And  this  palace  of  Idernee  t  He  had  seen  Egypt  in  tlie 
▼estibole,  Athens  in  the  snowy  portico ;  but  here,  in  the 
atrium,  was  Rome ;  eyerything  about  him  betrayed  Roman 
ownership.  True,  the  site  was  on  the  great  thoroughfare 
of  the  city,  a  yery  public  place  in  which  to  do  him  vio« 
lence ;  but  for  that  reason  it  was  more  accordant  with  the 
audacious  genius  of  his  enemy.  The  atrium  underwent  a 
change,  with  all  its  elegance  and  beauty,  it  was  no  more 
than  a  trap*    Apprehension  always  paints  in  black. 

The  idea  irritated  Ben-Hur. 

There  were  many  doors  on  the  right  and  left  of  the 
atrium,  leading,  doubtless,  to  sleeping-chambers ;  he  tried 
them,  but  they  were  all  firmly  fastened.  Knocking  might 
bring  response.  Ashamed  to  make  outcry,  he  betook  him- 
self to  a  couch,  and,  lying  down,  tried  to  reflect 

All  too  plainly  he  was  a  prisoner ;  but  for  what  purpose! 
and  by  whom  f 

If  Uie  work  were  Messala's  (  He  sat  up,  looked  about, 
and  smiled  defiantly.  There  were  weapons  in  every  table. 
But  birds  had  been  starved  in  golden  cages ;  not  so  would 
he — the  couches  would  servp  him  as  battering-rams ,  and 
he  was  strong,  and  there  was  such  increase  of  might  in 
raffe  and  despair  I 

Messala  himself  could  not  come.  He  would  never  walk 
again;  he  was  a  cripple  like  Simonides;  still  he  could 
move  others.  And  where  were  there  not  others  to  be 
moved  by  him  f  Ben-Hur  arose,  and  tried  the  doors  again. 
Once  he  called  out;  the  room  echoed  so  that  he  was  startled. 
With  such  calmness  as  he  could  assume,  he  made  up  his 
mind  to  wait  a  time  before  attempting  to  break  a  way  out. 

In  such  a  situation  the  mind  has  its  ebb  and  fiow  of  dis- 
quiet, with  intervals  of  peace  between.  At  length — how 
long,  though,  he  could  not  have  said*-he  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  affidr  was  an  accident  or  mistake.  The 
palace  certainly  belonged  to  somebody ,  it  must  have  care 
and  keeping :  and  the  keeper  would  come  i  the  evening  or 
the  night  would  bring  him.    Patience  I 

So  concluding,  he  wuted. 
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Half  an  hoar  passed — a  mnch  longer  period  to  Ben-Hnr — 
when  the  door  which  had  admitted  him  opened  and  closed 
noiselessly  as  before,  and  without  attracting  his  attention. 

The  moment  of  the  occorrence  he  was  sitting  at  the  far- 
ther end  of  the  room.     A  footstep  startled  him. 

^  At  last  she  has  come  T'  he  thought,  with  a  throb  of 
relief  and  pleasure,  and  arose. 

The  step  was  heavy,  and  accompanied  with  the  gride  and 
clang  of  coarse  sandals.  The  gilded  pillars  were  between 
him  and  the  door;  he  advanced  quietly, and  leaned  against 
one  of  them.  Presently  he  heard  voices — ^the  voices  of 
men-— one  of  them  rough  and  guttural  What  was  said  he 
could  not  understand,  as  the  language  was  not  of  the  East 
or  South  of  Europe 

After  a  general  survey  of  the  room  the  strangers  crossed 
to  their  left,  and  were  brought  into  Ben-Hur's  view — two 
men,  one  very  stout,  both  tall,  and  both  in  short  tunics. 
They  had  not  the  air  of  masters  of  the  house  or  domestics. 
Everything  they  saw  appeared  wonderful  to  them ;  every- 
thing they  stopped  to  examine  they  touched.  They  were 
vulgarians.  Ijie  atrium  seemed  profaned  by  their  pres* 
ence.  At  the  same  time,  their  leisurely  manner  and  the 
assurance  with  which  they  proceeded  pointed  to  some 
right  or  business ;  if  business,  with  whom  f 

With  much  jargon  they  sauntered  this  way  and  that,  all 
the  time  gradually  approaching  the  pillar  by  which  Ben* 
Hur  was  standing.  OS.  a  little  way,  where  a  slanted  gleam 
of  the  sun  fell  with  a  glare  npon  the  mosaic  of  the  floor, 
there  was  a  statue  which  attracted  their  notice-  In  exam* 
ininff  it  they  stopped  in  the  light. 

The  mystery  surrounding  his  own  presence  in  the  pal- 
ace tended,  as  we  have  seen,  to  make  Ben-Hur  nervous ; 
so  now,  when  in  the  tall,  stout  stranger  he  recognized  the 
Northman  whom  he  had  known  in  Rome,  and  seen  crowned 
only  the  day  before  in  the  Circus  as  the  winning  pugilist ; 
when  he  saw  the  man's  face,  scarred  with  the  wounds  of 
many  battles,  and  imbruted  by  ferocious  passiohs ;  when 
he  surveyed  the  fellow's  naked  limbs,  very  marvels  of  ex- 
ercise and  training,  and  his  shoulders  of  Herculean  breadth, 
a  thought  of  personal  danger  started  a  chill  along  eveiy 
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feiiL  A  sure  instinct  warned  him  that  the  opportnnily 
for  mnrder  was  too  perfect  to  have  come  by  chance ;  and 
here  now  were  the  myrmidons,  and  their  bosiness  was  with 
him.  He  tamed  an  anxious  eye  npon  the  Northman's 
comrade— yoongy  black-eyed,  black-haired,  and  altogether 
Jewish  in  appearance  ^  he  observed,  also,  that  both  the 
men  were  in  costume  exactly  such  as  professionals  of  their 
class  were  in  the  habit  of  wearing  in  the  arena.  Putting 
the  several  circumstances  together,  Ben-Hur  could  not  bS 
longer  in  doubt;  he  had  been  lured  into  the  palace  with 
design.  Out  of  reach  of  aid,  in  this  splendid  privacy,  he 
was  to  die  1 

At  a  loss  what  to  do,  he  gazed  from  man  to  man,  while 
there  was  enacted  within  him  that  miracle  of  mind  by  which 
life  is  passed  before  ns  in  awful  detail,  to  be  looked  at  by 
ourselves  as  if  it  were  another's ;  and  from  the  evolvement, 
from  a  hidden  depth,  cast  up,  as  it  were,  by  a  hidden  hand^ 
he  was  given  to  see  that  he  had  entered  upon  a  new  life, 
different  from  the  old  one  in  this :  whereas,  in  that,  he  had 
been  the  victim  of  violences  done  to  him,  henceforth  he  was 
to  be  the  aggressor.  Only  yesterday  he  had  found  his 
first  victim  I  To  the  purely'  Christian  nature  the  presenta- 
tion would  have  brought  the  weakness  of  remorse.  Not 
BO  with  Ben-Hur;  his  spirit  had  its  emotions  from  the 
teacIungB  of  the  first  lawgiver,  not  the  last  and  greatest 
one.  He  had  dealt  poniSiment,  not  wrong,  to  Messala. 
By  permission  of  die  Lord,  he  had  triumphed;  and  he 
derived  faith  from  the  drcumstanoe— -faith  the  source  of 
all  rational  strenffth,  especially  strength  in  pmL 

Nor  did  the  influence  stop  there.  The  new  life  was  made 
appear  to  him  a  mission  just  begun,  and  holy  as  the  King 
to  come  was  holy,  and  certain  as  the  cominff  of  the  King 
was  certain— a  mission  in  which  force  was  lawful  if  only 
because  it  was  unavoidable.  Should  he,  on  the  very  thresh* 
old  of  such  an  errand,  be  afraid  t 

He  undid  the  sash  around  his  waist,  and,  baring  his  head 
and  casting  off  his  white  Jewish  gown,  stood  forth  in  an 
andertun:'^  not  unlike  those  of  the  enemy,  and  was  ready, 
bodv  and  mind  Folding  his  arms,  le  placed  his  back 
against  the  pillai..  and  calmly  waited 
95 
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Hie  examination  of  the  statue  was  brief  Directly  tbe 
Northman  turned,  and  said  somethmg  in  the  unknown 
tongue ;  then  both  looked  at  Ben*Hurc  A  few  more  words^ 
and  they  advanced  towards  him. 

^  Who  are  you  f*  he  asked  in  Latin. 

The  Northman  fetched  a  smile  which  did  not  relieve  his 
face  of  its  brutalism,  and  answered, 

**  Barbarian&" 

^  This  is  the  palace  of  Idemeer  Whomseekyont  Stand 
and  answer'* 

The  words  were  spoken  with  earnestness.  The  stran- 
gers stopped  i  and  in  his  turn  the  Northman  asked,  ^  "Who 
are  you  r 

•♦AEoman.** 

The  giant  laid  his  head  back  upon  his  shoulders 

^  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  I  have  heard  how  a  god  once  came  from 
a  cow  licking  a  salted  stone ;  but  not  even  a  god  can  make 
a  Roman  of  a  Jew.** 

The  laugh  over,  he  spoke  to  his  companion  again,  and 
they  moved  nearer. 

<'Holdr  said  Ben-Hur,  quitting  the  pillaro  «<One 
word.** 

They  stopped  again. 

^A  wordT'  replied  the  Saxon,  folding  bis  unmense 
arms  across  his  breast,  and  rehixinff  the  menace  hefpn 
ning  to  blacken  his  face.    ^  A  wordT   SpeaL** 

**  You  are  Thord  the  Northman.** 

The  giant  opened  his  blue  eyea. 

<<Tou  were  lanista  in  Rome/* 

Thord  nodded. 

"  I  was  your  schotar.** 

**  No,**  said  Thord,  shaking  his  head.  *«  By  the  beaid 
of  Irmin,  I  had  never  a  Jew  to  make  a  fightingmao  of.** 

**  But  I  will  prove  my  saying.** 

«*Howr 

**  Ton  came  here  to  kill  me.** 

"That  is  true.** 

"Then  let  this  man  fight  me  singly,  and  I  will  make  the 
proof  on  his  body.** 

A  gleam  of  humor  shone  in  the  Northman's  hod^    &» 
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«poke  to  hi8  companion,  who  made  answer :  then  he  te- 
plied  with  the  naivetS  of  a  diverted  child, 

•*  Wait  till  I  say  begin.^ 

Br  repeated  touches  of  his  f  oot,  he  pashed  a  conch  ont 
on  the  floor,  and  proceeded  leisnrelj  to  stretch  his  bnrly 
form  upon  it ;  when  perfectly  at  ease,  he  said,  simply,  **  Now 
begin.'* 

Without  ado,  Ben-Hur  walked  to  his  antagonist 

"Defend  thyself,"  he  said« 

The  man,  nothing  loath,  put  up  his  hands. 

As  the  two  thus  confronted  each  other  in  approved  posi- 
tion, there  was  no  discernible  inequalitv  between  them;  on 
the  contrary,  they  were  as  like  as  brothers.  To  the  stran- 
ger's  confident  smile,  Ben-Hur  opposed  an  earnestness 
which,  had  his  skill  been  known,  would  have  been  accepted 
fair  warning  of  danger*  Both  knew  the  combat  was  to  be 
mortal. 

Ben-Hur  feinted  with  his  right  hand.  The  stranger 
warded,  slightly  advancing  his  left  arm.    Ere  he  could  rec- 


tum to  guard,  Ben-Hur  caught  him  by  the  wrist  in  a  gnp 
which  years  at  the  oar  had  made  terrible  as  a  vise.  The 
surprise  was  complete,  and  no  time  given.  To  throw  him- 
self forward ;  to  push  the  arm  across  the  man's  throat  and 
over  his  right  shoulder,  and  turn  him  left  side  front ;  to 
strike  sure^  with  the  readv  left  hand ;  to  strike  the  bare 
neck  under  the  ear — ^were  but  petty  divisions  of  the  same 
act  No  need  of  a  second  blow,  llie  myrmidon  fell  heavi- 
ly, and  without  a  cry,  and  lay  stilL 

Ben-Hur  turned  to  Thord. 

''Hal  WhatI  By  the  beard  of  IrmmT  the  latter 
cried,  in  astonishment,  rising  to  a  sitting  posture.  Theo 
he  laughed. 

''  Ha,  ha,  ha  i    I  could  not  have  done  it  better  myself." 

He  viewed  Ben-Hur  coolly  from  head  to  foot,  and,  rising, 
faced  him  with  undisguised  admiration. 

**  It  was  my  trick — ^the  trick  I  have  practised  for  ten 
years  in  the  schools  of  Bome.  You  are  not  a  Jew.  Who 
are  you!" 

**  I  on  knew  Arrius  the  duumvir."" 

^  Qointus  ArriusI    Yes,  he  was  my  patroa  ' 
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^  He  had  a  soil* 

**  Yes,**  said  Thord,  his  battered  features  hghting  dolly. 
**  I  knew  the  boy ;  he  wonld  have  made  a  king  gladiator. 
Csesar  offered  him  his  patronage.  I  taught  him  the  very 
trick  you  played  on  this  one  here — ^a  trick  impossible  ex- 
cept to  a  hand  and  arm  like  mine  It  has  won  me  many 
a  crown,** 

^  I  am  that  son  of  Amns.^ 

Thord  drew  nearer,  and  viewed  hmi  carefolly ;  then  his 
eyes  brightened  with  genuine  pleasure*  and,  laughing,  he 
held  out  nis  hand. 

**  Ha,  ha,  ha  1  He  told  me  I  would  find  a  Jew  here — a 
Jew — a  dog  of  a  Jew— killing  whom  was  serving  the  gods.** 

**  Who  told  you  so  I**  asked  Ben-Hur,  taking  the  hand. 

^  He— Messala — ^ha,  ha,  ha  T 

*•  When,  Thord  r 

«Lastniffht*» 

**  I  thought  he  was  hurt** 

**  He  wiS  never  walk  again.  On  his  bed  he  told  me  be- 
tween groans.** 

A  very  vivid  portrayal  of  hate  in  a  few  words ;  and  Ben- 
Hur  saw  that  the  Roman,  if  he  lived,  would  still  be  capable 
and  dangerous,  and  f oUow  him  unrelentingly.  Revenge  re- 
mained to  sweeten  the  ruined  life ;  therefore  the  clinging 
to  fortune  lost  in  the  wa^er  with  Sanballat.  Ben-Hur  ran 
the  ground  over,  with  a  distinct  foresight  of  the  many  ways 
in  which  it  would  be  possible  for  his  enemy  to  interfere 
with  him  in  the  work  he  had  undertaken  for  the  King  who 
was  coming  Why  not  he  resort  to  the  Roman's  methods  f 
The  man  hired  to  kill  him  could  be  hired  to  strike  back 
It  was  in  his  power  to  offer  higher  wages.  The  tempta- 
tion was  strong ;  and,  half  yielding,  he  chanced  to  look 
down  at  his  late  antagonist  lying  stiU,  with  white  upturned 
face,  so  like  himself.  A  light  came  to  him,  and  he  asked, 
**  Thord,  what  was  Messala  to  give  yon  for  killing  me  f* 

^  A  thousand  sestertii** 

^  You  shall  have  them  yet*,  and  so  you  do  now  what  I 
teUyou,  I  will  add  three  tnousand  more  to  the  sum.** 

The  giant  reflected  aloud. 

^  T  won  five  thousand  yesterday  ^  from  the  Roman  on 
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Give  me  fonr,  good  Arrios — four  more— and  ,1  will 
stand  finn  for  you,  thouffh  old  Thor,  my  namesake,  strike 
me  with  his  hammer.  l£Ekke  it  four,  and  I  will  kill  the  Ij- 
ing  patrician,  if  you  say  so.  I  have  only  to  cover  his  month 
with  my  hand — thus. 

He  illostrated  the  process  by  clapping  his  hand  over  his 
own  mouth. 

"  I  see,'*  said  Ben-Hur ;  *•  ten  thousand  sestertii  is  a  fort- 
une. It  will  enable  you  to  return  to  Rome,  and  open  a 
wine-shop  near  the  Great  Circus,  and  live  as  becomes  th^ 
first  of  the  lanistas.^ 

The  very  scars  on  the  ^nt's  face  glowed  afresh  with 
the  pleasure  the  picture  gave  him. 

**I  will  make  it  four  thousand,"  Ben-Hur  continued; 
^and  in  what  you  shall  do  for  the  money  there  will  be  no 
blood  on  your  hands,  Thord.  Hear  me  now.  Did  not 
your  friend  here  look  like  me  f 

*^  I  would  have  said  he  was  an  apple  from  the  same  tree.^ 

**  Well,  if  1  put  on  his  tunic,  and  dress  him  in  these 
clothes  of  mine,  and  you  and  ^  go  away  together,  leaving 
him  here,  can  you  not  get  your  sestertii  from  Messala  au 
the  same  1  Yovl  have  only  to  make  him  believe  it  me  that 
is  dead.^ 

Thord  laughed  till  the  tears  ran  into  his  mouth. 

^  Ha,  ha,  nsi  f  Ten  thousand  sestertii  were  never  won  so 
easily.  And  a  wine-shop  by  the  Great  Circus ! — ^all  for  a 
lie  without  blood  in  it  >  Ha,  ha,  ha  I  Give  me  thy  hand, 
O  son  of  Arrms.     Get  on  now,  and — ^ha,  ha,  ha ! — if  ever 

Sn  come  to  Rome,  fail  not  to  ask  for  the  wine-shop  of 
ord  the  Northman.     By  the  beard  of  Irmin,  I  will  give 
you  the  best,  though  I  borrow  it  from  Csesar  1" 

They  shook  hands  a^am ,  after  which  the  exchange  of 
clothes  was  effected*  It  was  arranged  then  that  a  messen* 
ger  should  go  at  night  to  Thord's  lodging-place  with  the 
four  thousand  sestertii  When  they  were  done,  the  giant 
knocked  at  the  front  door ,  it  opened  to  him  ^  and,  passing 
out  of  the  atnum,  he  led  Ben-Uur  into  a  room  adjoining, 
where  the  latter  completed  his  attire  from  the  coarse  gar 
ments  of  the  dead  pugilisU  They  separated  directly  in 
the  Omphaltts. 
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<<  Fail  not,  O  son  of  Arrins,  f  aQ  not  the  wine-flhop  near  the 
Great  Circus  I  Ha,  ha,  hat  By  the  beard  of  Irmin,  there 
was  never  fortune  gained  so  che^.  The  gods  keep  you  T 
.  Upon  leaving  the  atrium,  Ben-Hur  gave  a  last  Iook  at  the 
mjrrmidon  as  he  lay  in  the  Jewish  vestments,  and  was  satis- 
fied. The  likeness  was  striking.  If  Thord  kept  faith,  the 
cheat  was  a  secret  to  endure  forever. 

At  nighty  in  the  house  of  Simonides,  Ben-Hur  told  the 
good  man  all  that  had  taken  place  in  the  palace  of  Idemee . 
and  it  was  agreed  that,  after  a  few  days,  public  inquiry 
should  be  set  afloat  for  the  discovery  of  the  whereaoouts 
of  the  son  of  Arrius.  Eventually  the  matter  was  to  be  car- 
ried boldly  to  MaxenHus ;  then,  if  the  mystery  came  not 
out,  it  was  concluded  that  Messala  and  Gratus  would  be  at 
rest  and  happy,  and  Ben-Hur  free  to  betake  himself  to  Jeru 
salem,  to  make  search  for  his  lost  people. 

At  the  leave>taking,  Simonides  sat  in  his  chair  out  on 
the  terrace  overlooking  the  river,  and  gave  his  farewell  and 
the  peace  of  the  Lord  with  the  impressment  of  a  father. 
Esther  went  with  the  young  man  t6  the  head  of  the  step& 

<'  If  I  find  my  mother,  Esther,  thou  shalt  go  to  her  at 
Jerusalem,  and  be  a  sister  to  Tirzah." 

And  with  the  words  he  kissed  her. 

Was  it  only  a  kiss  of  peace  f 

He  crossed  the  river  next  to  the  late  quarters  of  Ddenm; 
where  he  found  the  Arab  who  was  to  serve  him  as  goider 
The  horses  were  brought  out. 

"  This  one  is  thine,^'  said  the  Arab. 

Ben-Hur  looked,  and,  !o !  it  was  Aldebaran,  the  swiftest 
and  brightest  of  the  sons  of  Mira,  and,  next  to  Sirius,  the 
beloved  of  the  sheik;  and  he  knew  the  old  man's  heart 
came  to  him  along  with  the  gift 

The  corpse  in  the  atrium  was  taken  up  and  buried  by 
night ;  and,  as  part  of  Messala's  plan,  a  courier  was  sent  off 
to  Gratus  to  make  him  at  rest  by  the  annouucement  of  Ben 
Hur's  death — this  time  past  question. 

Ere  long  a  wine-shop  was  opened  near  the  Curcus  Ifan 
mxiBp  with  inscription  over  the  door 

Tnoan  ti\b  Nobthmab 
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*i8  that  a  Deatbt  and  ftre  there  tmt 
b  Death  that  iroiiiaii*B  mate? 
m  0  m  m 

Her  skin  was  white  as  leprosy. 

The  Nightmare  Life-in*Death  was  she^ 

Who  thicks  man's  blood  with  cold** 


CHAPTER  I 

OuB  story  moves  forward  now  thirty  days  from  the  ugbl 
Ben-Hoi  Icit  Antiocb  to  go  ont  with  Sheik  Udenm  into 
the  desert 

A  great  change  has  befallen — great  at  least  as  respects 
the  fortunes  of  oni  hera  VcUerius  Oratus  hat  been  gue^ 
eeeded  h^  Panttua  Pilate  ^ 

The  removal,  it  may  be  remarked,  cost  Simonides  exact 
ij  five  talents  Roman  money  m  hand  paid  to  Sejanas,  who 
was  then  in  height  of  power  as  impenal  favorite ;  the  ob* 
jeet  being  to  help  Ben-Hui,  by  lessening  his  exposure 
while  in  and  abont  Jerusalem  attempting  discovery  of  his 
people.  To  such  pious  use  the  faithful  servant  put  the 
winnings  from  Drusus  and  his  associates;  all  of  whom, 
Having  paid  their  wagers,  became  at  once  and  naturally  the 
enemies  of  Messala,  whose  repudiation  was  yet  an  unsettled 
question  in  Rome. 

Brief  as  the  lime  was,  abeady  the  Jews  knew  the  change 
of  rulers  was  not  for  the  better. 

The  cohorts  sent  to  relieve  the  garrison  of  Antonia  made 
their  entry  into  the  city  by  night;  next  morning  the  first 
€dght  that  greeted  the  people  resident  in  the  neighborhood 
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( the  walls  of  the  old  Tower  decorated  with  mOitaij  en^ 
rigns,  which  nnfoitaiiately  consisted  of  busts  of  the  em- 
peror mixed  with  eagles  and  globes.  A  multitade,  in  pas- 
sion, marched  to  CsBsarea,  where  Pilate  was  lingering,  and 
implored  him  to  remove  the  detested  images.  Five  days 
and  nights  they  beset  his  palace  gates ;  at  last  he  appointed 
a  meeting  with  them  in  the  Circus.  When  they  were  as- 
sembled, he  encircled  them  with  soldiers;  instead  of  resist- 
ing, thev  offered  him  their  lives,  and  conquered.  He  re- 
called the  images  and  ensigns  to  Cssarea,  where  6ratus» 
with  more  consideralion,  nad  kept  such  abominations 
housed  during  the  eleven  years  of  his  reign. 

The  worst  of  men  do  once  in  a  while  vary  their  wicked 
nesses  by  ffood  acts;  so  wiUi  Pilate.  He  ordered  an  in 
spection  of  all  the  prisons  in  Judea,  and  a  return  of  the 
names  of  the  persons  in  custody,  with  a  statement  of  the 
crimes  for  which  they  had  been  committed.  Doubtless  the 
motive  was  the  one  so  common  with  ofiScials  just  installed 
—dread  of  entailed  responsibility ;  the  people,  however,  in 
thought  of  the  good  which  might  come  of  the  measure, 
gave  him  credit,  and,  for  a  period,  were  comforted.  The 
revelations  were  astonishing.  Hundreds  of  persons  were 
released  against  whom  there  were  no  accusations ;  many 
others  came  to  light  who  had  long  been  accounted  dead; 
yet  more  amazing,  there  was  opening  of  dungeons  not 
merely  unknown  at  the  time  by  the  people,  but  actually  fo^ 
gotten  by  the  prison  authorities.  With  one  instance  of 
the  latter  kind  we  have  now  to  deal ;  and,  strange  to  say, 
it  occurred  in  Jerasalem. 

The  Tower  of  Antonia,  which  will  be  remembered  as  oo^ 
cupying  two  thirds  of  the  sacred  area  on  Mount  Moriak, 
was  ori^inallv  a  castle  built  by  the  Macedonians.  After* 
wards,  John  Hyrcanus  erected  the  castle  into  a  fortress  for 
the  defence  of  the  Temple,  and  in  his  day  it  was  consid- 
ered impregnable  to  assault  ^  bat  when  Herod  came  with 
his  bolder  genius,  he  strengthened  its  walls  and  extended 
them,  leaving  a  vast  pile  which  included  every  appurte- 
nance necessary  for  the  stronghold  he  intended  it  to  be  for- 
ever;  such  as  offices,  barracks, armories,  magaaines, cisterns, 
and  last,  though  not  least,  prisons  of  all  grades.    He  levelled 
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the  solid  rock,  and  tapped  it  with  deep  excayationsy  and 
built  over  them ;  connecting  the  whole  great  mass  with  the 
Temple  by  a  beaatifnl  colonnade,  from  the  roof  of  which 
one  could  look  down  over  the  courts  of  the  sacred  stnict- 
are.  In  such  condition  the  Tower  fell  at  last  out  of  his 
hands  into  those  of  the  Romans,  who  were  quick  to  see  its 
strengUi  and  advantages,  and  convert  it  to  uses  becoming 
such  masters.  All  through  the  administration  of  Gratus 
it  had  been  a  rarrisoned  citadel  and  undei^ground  prison 
terrible  to  revolutionists.  Woe  when  the  cohorts  poured 
from  its  gates  to  suppress  disorder  I  Woe  not  less  when 
a  Jew  passed  the  same  gates  going  in  under  arrest  I 

With  this  explanation,  we  hasten  to  our  stoir. 

«  •  •  •  •  • 

The  order  of  the  new  procurator  requiring  a  report  ol 
the  persons  in  custody  was  received  at  the  Tower  of  Anto- 
nia,  and  promptly  executed ;  and  two  days  have  gone  since 
the  last  unfortunate  was  brought  up  for  examination.  The 
tabulated  statement,  ready  for  forwarding,  lies  on  the  table  of 
the  tribune  in  command ;  in  five  minutes  more  it  will  be  on 
the  way  to  Pilate,  sojourning  in  the  palace  up  on  Mount  Zion. 

The  tribune's  office  is  spacious  and  cool,  and  furnished 
in  a  style  suitable  to  the  dignity  of  the  commandant  of  a 
post  in  every  respect  so  important.  Looking  in  upon  him 
about  the  seventh  hour  of  the  day,  the  officer  appears 
weary  and  impatient ;  when  the  report  is  despatched,  he 
will  to  the  roof  of  the  colonnade  for  air  and  exercise,  and 
the  amusement  to  be  had  watching  the  Jews  over  in  the 
courts  of  the  Temple.  His  subonUnates  and  clerks  share 
his  impatience. 

In  the  spell  of  waiting  a  man  appeared  in  a  doorway 
leading  to  an  adjoining  apartment.  Me  rattled  a  bunch  of 
ke^s,  each  heavy  as  a  hammer,  and  at  once  attracted  the 
chiefs  attention. 

'<  Ah,  Oesius  I  come  in,^  the  tribune  said. 

As  the  new-comer  approached  the  table  behind  which 
the  chief  sat  in  an  easy-chair,  everybody  present  looked  at 
him,  and,  observing  a  certain  expression  of  alarm  and  mor- 
tification on  his  face,  became  suent  that  they  might  hear 
what  he  had  to  say. 
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^  O  tribane  P  he  began,  bending  low,  **  I  fear  to  te0 
what  now  I  bring  yon." 

"  Another  mistake — ^ba,  Gesius  P 

<<  If  I  conid  persuade  myself  it  is  bat.  a  mistake,  I  would 
not  be  afraid." 

"A  crime  then— or,  worse,  a  breach  of  duty.  Thoa 
mayst  laugh  at  Caesar,  or  curse  the  gods,  and  lire ;  but  if 
the  offence  be  to  the  eagles — ah,  thou  Imowest,  Qesiu»-^ 
^o  on  P* 

^It  is  now  about  eight  years  since  Valerius  Oratus 
selected  me  to  be  keeper  of  prisoners  here  in  the  Tower," 
said  the  man,  deliberately.  <<  I  remember  the  morning  I 
entered  upon  the  duties  of  my  office.  There  had  been  a 
riot  the  day  before,  and  fighting  in  the  streets.  We  slew 
many  Jews,  and  suffered  on  our  side.  The  affair  came,  it 
was  said,  of  an  attempt  to  assassinate  Oratus,  who  had  been 
knocked  from  his  horse  by  a  tile  thrown  from  a  roof.  I 
found  him  sitting  where  you  now  sit,  O  tribune,  his  head 
swathed  in  bandages.  He  told  me  of  my  selection,  and 
gave  me  these  keys,  numbered  to  correspond  with  the 
numbers  of  the  cells ;  they  were  the  badges  of  my  office, 
he  said,  and  not  to  be  parted  with*  There  was  a  roll  of 
parchment  on  the  table.  Calling  me  to  him,  he  ojpened  the 
rolL  *  Here  are  maps  of  the  cells,'  said  he.  There  were 
three  of  them.  *  This  one,*  he  went  on,  *  shows  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  upper  floor ;  this  second  one  gives  you  me 
second  floor;  and  this  last  is  of  the  lower  floor.  I  rive 
them  to  you  in  trust.'  I  took  them  from  his  hand,  and  he 
said,  further,  *  Now  you  have  the  ke^s  and  the  maps ;  go 
immediately,  and  acquaint  yourself  with  the  whole  arrange- 
ment ;  visit  each  cell,  and  see  to  its  condition.  When  any- 
thing is  needed  for  the  security  of  a  prisoner,  order  it  ac- 
cording to  your  judgment,  for  you  are  the  master  under  me, 
and  no  other/ 

<<  I  saluted  him,  and  turned  to  go  away ;  he  caUed  me 
back.  *  Ah,  I  forgot,'  he  said.  <  Give  me  the  map  of  the 
third  floor.'  I  gave  it  to  him,  and  he  spread  it  upon  the 
table.  *  Here,  Gesius,'  he  said,  *  see  this  cell.'  He  laid  his 
finger  on  the  one  numbered  V.  *•  There  are  three  men  con* 
fned  in  that  cell,  desperate  characters,  who  by  some  meanp 
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got  bold  of  a  state  secret,  and  snffer  for  their  cnrioratj^ 
which' — ^he  looked  at  me  severely — *in  sach  matters  is 
worse  than  a  crime.  Accordingly,  they  are  blind  and 
ton^eless,  and  are  placed  there  for  life.  They  shall  have 
nothing  bnt  food  and  drink,  to  be  given  them  through  a 
hole,  which  yon  will  find  in  the  wall  covered  by  a  slide. 
Do  yon  hear,  Gesins  V  I  made  him  answer.  *  It  is  well,' 
he  continued.  *  One  thing  more  which  yon  shall  not  for* 
get,  or* — he  looked  at  me  threateningly —  *The  door  of 
their  cell — cell  nnmber  V.  on  the  same  floor — ^this  one, 
Cresins ' — he  pat  his  finger  on  the  particular  cell  to  impress 
my  memory — ^  shall  nev^r  be  opened  for  any  purpose, 
neither  to  let  one  in  nor  out,  not  even  yourself.'  *But  if 
they  die  f  I  asked.  *  If  they  die,'  he  said,  *  the  cell  shall 
be  their  tomb.  They  were  put  there  to  dde,  and  be  lost 
The  cell  is  leprous.  Do  you  understand  f  With  that  he 
let  me  go." 

Oesius  stopped,  and  from  the  breast  of  his  tunic  drew 
three  parchments,  all  much  yellowed  by  time  and  use ;  se* 
lecting  one  of  them,  he  spread  it  upon  the  table  before  the 
tribune,  saying,  simply, ''  This  is  the  lower  floor." 

The  whole  company  looked  at 
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**  This  is  exactly,  O  tribune,  as  I  had  it  from  Oratus. 
See,  there  is  cell  number  V.,"  said  Gresius. 

"I  see,"  the  tribune  rep]ied«  **Qo  on  nowc  The  cell 
was  leprous,  he  said." 

^*I  would  like  to  ask  you  a  question,"  Remarked  the 
keeper,  modestly. 

The  tribune  assented. 

<<  Had  I  not  a  right,  under  the  circumstances,  to  believe 
the  map  a  true  one  f ' 

"  What  else  couldst  thou  T 

^  Well,  it  is  not  a  true  one," 
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The  chief  looked  np  surpriaed. 

*<  It  is  not  a  true  one,"  the  keeper  repeated.    ^It  ahows 


bnt  five  cells  npon  that  floor,  while  there  are  six.'' 

"  Six,  sayest  thou  r 

<<  I  will  show  you  the  floor  as  it  is— or  as  I  believe  it  to 
be." 

Fpon  a  page  of  his  tablets  Gesius  drew  the  following 
diagram,  and  gave  it  to  the  tribune : 


V 


»v 


n 


VI 
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**Thou  hast  done  well,^  said  the  tribune,  examining  th« 
drawing,  and  thinking  the  narrative  at  an  end.  ^^I  wiD 
have  the  map  corrected,  or,  better,  I  will  have  a  new  on« 
made,  and  given  thee.    Come  for  it  in  the  morning." 

So  saying,  he  arose. 

"  But  hear  me  further,  O  tribune,** 

**  To-mprrow,  Gesius,  to-morrow." 

**  That  which  I  have  yet  to  tell  will  not  wati.** 

The  tribune  good-naturedly  resumed  his  chair. 

**  I  will  hurry,"  said  the  keeper,  humbly,  ^*  only  let  ma 
ask  another  question.  Had  I  not  a  right  to  believe  Grratns 
in  what  he  further  told  me  as  to  the  prisoners  in  cell  num- 
ber V.T 

^  Yes,  it  was  thy  duty  to  believe  there  were  three  pris- 
oners in  the  cell — ^prisoners  of  state — ^blind  and  without 
tongues." 

"  Well,"  said  the  keeper,  **  that  was  not  true  either.'* 

"  No  I"  said  the  tribune,  with  returning  interest. 

'<  Hear,  and  judge  for  yourself,  O  tribune.  As  required, 
I  visited  all  the  cells,  beginning  with  those  on  the  first 
floor,  and  ending  with  those  on  die  lower.  The  order  that 
the  door  of  number  Y.  should  not  be  opened  had  been  re- 
spected; through  all  the  eiffht  years  lood  and  drink  lor 
three  men  had  been  passed  Uirough  a  hole  in  the  wall  I 
went  to  the  door  yesterday,  curious  to  see  the  wretcher 
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who,  against  aU  expectatiofi,  had  lived  so  long.  The  locks 
refusea  the  key.  We  palled  a  little,  and  the  door  feU 
down,  rusted  from  its  hinges.  Going  in,  I  found  but  one 
man,  old,  blind,  tongueless,  and  naked.  His  hair  dropped 
in  stiffened  mats  below  his  waist.  His  skin  was  like  the 
parchment  there.  He  held  his  hands  out,  and  the  finger- 
nails curled  and  twisted  like  the  claws  of  a  bird.  I  asked 
him  where  his  companions  were.  He  shook  his  head  in 
denial.  Thinking  to  find  the  others,  we  searched  the  cell. 
The  floor  was  dry ;  so  were  the  walls.  If  three  men  had 
been  shut  in  there,  and  two  of  them  had  died,  at  least  their 
bones  would  have  endured.'* 

"  Wherefore  thou  thinkest — ^ 

^  I  think,  O  tribune,  there  has  been  but  one  prisoner 
there  in  the  eight  years." 

The  chief  regarded  the  keeper  sharply,  and  said,  ^  Have 
a  care ;  thou  art  more  than  saying  Valerius  lied." 

Gesius  bowed,  but  said,  **He  might  have  been  mis- 
taken." 

"  No,  he  was  right,"  said  the  tribune,  warmly.  **  By 
thine  own  statement  he  was  right.  Didst  thou  not  say 
but  now  that  for  eight  years  food  and  drink  had  been 
furnished  three  men  ?" 

The  bystanders  approved  the  shrewdness  of  their  chief ; 
yet  Gesius  did  not  seem  discomfited. 

**  You  have  but  half  the  story,  O  tribune.  When  you 
have  it  all,  you  will  agree  with  me.  You  know  what  I  did 
with  the  man :  that  I  sent  him  to  the  bath,  and  had  him 
shorn  and  clothed,  and  then  took  him  to  the  gate  of  the 
Tower,  and  bade  hun  go  free.  I  washed  my  hands  of  him. 
To-day  he  came  back,  and  was  brought  to  me.  By  signs 
and  tears  he  at  last  made  me  understand  he  wished  to  re- 
turn to  his  cell,  and  I  so  ordered*  As  they  were  leading 
him  off,  he  broke  away  and  kissed  my  feet,  and,  by  piteous 
dumb  imploration,  insisted  I  should  go  with  him ;  and  I 
went.  Tne  mystery  of  the  three  men  stayed  in  my  nund. 
I  was  not  satisfied  about  it.  Now  I  am  glad  I  yielded  to 
his  entreaty." 

The  whole  company  at  this  point  became  very  stilh 

**  When  we  were  in  the  cell  again,  and  the  prisoner 
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knew  it,  he  caught  my  hand  eagerly,  and  led  me  to  a  hole 
like  that  ihroagh  which  we  were  accustomed  to  pass  him 
his  food.  Thoagh  large  enough  to  push  your  helmet 
through,  it  escaped  me  yesterday.  Still  holding  my  hand, 
he  put  his  face  to  the  hole  and  gave  a  beast-like  cry.  A 
sound  came  faintly  back.  I  was  astonished,  and  drew  him 
away,  and  called  out,  *  Ho,  here  I*  At  first  there  was  no 
answer.  I  called  again,  and  received  back  these  words, 
^Be  thou  praised,  O  LordT  Yet  more  astonishing,  O 
tribune,  the  voice  was  a  woman's.  And  I  asked,  *  Who 
are  you  V  and  had  reply,  *  A  woman  of  Israel,  entombed 
here  with  her  daughter.  Help  us  quickly,  or  we  die.*  I 
told  them  to  be  of  cheer,  and  hurried  here  to  know  your 
wiU," 

The  tribune  arose  hastily. 

*^Thou  wert  right,  Gesius,**  he  said,  ^and  I  see  now. 
The  map  was  a  lie,  and  so  was  the  tale  of  the  three  men 
There  have  been  better  Romans  than  Valerius  Oratus.'* 

"  Yes,**  said  the  keeper.  **  I  gleaned  from  the  pnsonei 
that  he  had  regularly  given  the  women  of  the  food  and 
drink  he  had  received.*' 

*'  It  is  accounted  for,**  replied  the  tribune,  and  observing 
the  countenances  of  his  friends,  and  reflecting  how  well  it 
would  be  to  have  witnesses,  he  added,  ^  Let  us  rescue  the 
women.     Come  aU." 

Gesius  was  pleased. 

"We  will  have  to  pierce  the  wall,**  he  sMd*  **I  found 
where  a  door  had  been,  but  it  was  filled  solidly  with  stones 
and  mortar.'* 

The  tribune  stayed  to  say  to  a  clerk,  **  Send  workmen 
after  me  with  tools.  Make  haste ;  but  hold  the  report^  for 
I  see  it  will  have  to  be  corrected.** 

In  a  short  time  they  were  gone. 


CHAPTER  n. 

^  A  WOMAK  of  Israel,  entombed  here  with  her  daughter 
Help  ns  quickly,  or  we  die.** 
Such  was  the  reply  C^sins,  the  keeper,  had  from  the  ceP 
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which  appears  on  his  amended  map  as  YL  The  readex» 
when  he  observed  the  answer,  knew  who  the  nnfortunatea 
were^  and,  doabtless^  said  to  himself,  ^  At  last  the  mother 
of  Ben-Hnr,  and  Tirzah^  his  sister  I" 

And  so  it  was. 

The  morning  of  their  seizure,  eight  years  before,  they 
had  been  carried  to  the  Tower,  where  Gratus  proposed  to 
put  them  out  of  the  way.  He  had  chosen  the  Tower  for 
the  purpose  as  more  immediately  in  his  own  keeping,  and 
cell  VL  Decause,  first,  it  could  be  better  lost  than  any  other  ; 
and,  secondly,  it  was  infected  with  leprosy ;  for  these  pris- 
oners were  not  merely  to  be  put  in  a  safe  place,  but  m  a 
place  to  die.  They  were,  accordingly,  taken  down  by 
slaves  in  the  ni^ht-time,  when  there  were  no  witnesses  of 
the  deed ;  then,  m  completion  of  the  savage  task,  the  same 
slaves  walled  up  the  door,  after  which  they  were  themselves 
separated,  and  sent  away  never  to  be  heard  of  more.  To 
CAve  accusation,  and,  in  the  event  of  discovery,  to  leave 
himself  such  justification  as  might  be  allowed  in  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  infliction  of  a  punishment  and  the  com- 
mission of  a  double  murder,  Gratus  preferred  sinking  his 
victims  where  natural  death  was  certain,  though  slow. 
That  they  might  linger  along,  he  selected  a  convict  who 
had  been  made  blind  and  tongueless,  and  sank  him  in  the 
only  connecting  cell,  there  to  serve  them  with  food  and 
drink.  Under  no  circumstances  could  the  poor  wretch 
tell  the  tale  or  identify  either  the  prisoners  or  their  dooms- 
man.  So,  with  a  cunmng  partly  due  to  Messala,  the  Roman, 
under  color  of  pumshinfip  a  brood  of  assassins,  smoothed  a 
path  to  confiscation  of  the  estate  of  the  Hurs,  of  which  no 
portion  ever  reached  the  imperial  coffers. 

As  the  last  step  in  the  scheme,  Gratus  summarily  re- 
moved the  old  keeper  of  the  prisons;  not  because  he 
knew  what  had  been  done — for  he  did  not — ^but  because, 
knowing  the  underground  floors  as  he  did,  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  to  keep  the  transaction  from  him. 
Then,  with  masterly  ingenuity,  the  procurator  had  new 
maps  drawn  for  delivery  to  a  new  keeper,  with  the  omis- 
sion, as  we  have  seen,  of  cell  VL  The  instructions  given 
the  latter,  token  with  ih»  omission  on  the  map,  accom- 
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pBshed  tlio  design— the  ceH  and  its  nnhappy  tenants  were 
SU  alike  lost.        . 

Wliat  may  be  tbonght  of  tbe  life  of  tbe  motber  and 
dangbter  daring  the  eight  years  most  have  relation  to  their 
cnltore  and  previous  habits.  Conditions  are  pleasant  or 
grievous  to  ns  according  to  our  sensibilitiea.  It  is  not  ex* 
treme  to  say,  if  there  was  a  sudden  exit  of  all  men  from 
the  world,  heaven,  as  prefigured  in  the  Christian  idea, 
would  not  be  a  heaven  to  the  majority ;  on  the  other  band, 
neither  would  all  suffer  equally  in  the  so-called  Tophet. 
Cultivation  has  its  balances.  As  the  mind  is  made  intelli* 
gent,  the  capacity  of  the  soul  for  pure  enjoyment  is  pro- 
portioniJly  increased*  Well,  therefore,  if  it  be  saved  I  If 
lost,  however,  alas  that  it  ever  had  cultivation  I  its  capao- 
ity  for  enjoyment  in  the  one  case  is  the  measure  of  its  ca* 
pacity  to  suffer  in  the  other.  Wherefore  repentance  must 
be  something  more  than  mere  remorse  for  sins;  it  com«> 
prebends  a  change  of  nature  befitting  heaven. 

We  repeat,  to  form  an  adequate  idea  of  the  suffering  en* 
dured  by  the  mother  of  Ben-Hur,  the  reader  must  thimc  of 
her  spint  and  its  sensibilities  as  much  as,  if  not  more  than, 
of  the  conditions  of  the  immurement ;  the  question  being, 
not  what  the  conditions  were,  but  how  she  was  affected  by 
them.  And  now  we  may  be  permitted  to  say  it  was  in 
anticipation  of  this  thought  that  the  scene  in  the  summer^ 
bouse  on  the  roof  of  the  family  palace  was  given  so  fully 
in  the  beffinnin^  of  the  Second  Book  of  our  story.  So, 
too,  to  be  helpful  when  the  inquiry  should  come  up,  we  ven- 
tured the  elaborate  description  of  the  palace  of  the  Hurs. 

In  other  words,  let  the  serene,  happy,  luxurious  life  in 
the  princely  house  be  recalled  and  contrasted  with  this 
existence  in  the  lower  dungeon  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia ; 
then  if  the  reader,  in  his  effort  to  realize  the  misery  of 
the  woman,  persists  in  mere  reference  to  conditions  phys- 
ical, he  cannot  go  amiss ;  as  he  is  a  lover  of  his  kind,  ten* 
der  of  heart,  he  will  be  melted  with  much  sympathy.  But 
will  he  ffo  further;  will  he  more  than  sympathise  with 
her ;  will  he  share  her  agony  of  mind  and  spirit ;  will  he 
at  least  try  to  measure  it — ^let  him  recall  her  as  she  dis* 
eonrsed  to  her  son  of  God  and  nations  and  heroes ;  one  mO' 
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ment  a  phflosopher^  the  next  a  teacheri  and  all  the  time  a 
mother. 

Wonld  70a  hurt  a  man  keenest,  strike  at  his  self-lore; 
would  yon  hurt  a  woman  worst,  aim  at  her  affections. 

With  quickened  rememhrance  of  these  unfortunates — 
remembrance  of  them  as  thej  were — ^let  us  go  down  and 
see  them  as  they  are. 

The  cell  YL  was  in  form  as  Gksius  drew  it  on  his  map. 
Of  its  dimensions  but  little  idea  can  be  had ;  enough  that 
it  was  a  roomy,  roughened  interior,  with  ledged  and  broken 
walls  and  floors. 

In  the  beginning,  the  site  of  the  Macedonian  Castle  was 
separated  from  the  site  of  the  Temple  by  a  narrow  but 
deep  cliff  somewhat  in  shape  of  a  wedge.  The  workmen, 
wishmg  to  hew  out  a  series  of  chambers,  made  their  entry 
in  the  north  face  of  the  cleft,  and  worked  in,  leaving  a 
ceiling  of  the  natural  stone ;  delving  farther,  they  executed 
the  cells  Y.,  lY.,  UL,  IL,  L,  with  no  connection  with  num- 
ber YL  except  through  number  Y.  In  like  manner,  they 
constructed  the  passage  and  stairs  to  the  floor  above.  The 
process  of  the  work  was  precisely  that  resorted  to  in  carv- 
ing out  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  yet  to  be  seen  a  short 
distance  north  of  Jerusalem ;  only  when  the  cutting  was 
done,  cell  YI.  was  enclosed  on  its  outer  side  by  a  wall  of 
prodigious  stones,  in  which,  for  ventilation,  narrow  aper^ 
tures  were  left  bevelled  like  modem  port-holes.  Herod, 
when  he  took  hold  of  the  Temple  and  Tower,  put  a  facing 
yet  more  massive  upon  this  outer  wall,  and  shut  up  all  the 
apertures  but  one,  which  yet  admitted  a  little  vitalizing  air, 
and  a  ray  of  li^ht  not  nearly  strong  enough  to  redeem  the 
room  from  darkness. 

Such  was  cell  YL 

Startle  not  now  I 

The  description  of  the  bhnd  and  tongueless  wretch  just 
liberated  from  cell  Y  may  be  accepted  to  break  the  horror 
of  what  is  coming. 

The  two  women  are  grouped  close  by  the  aperture ;  one 

ia  seated,  the  other  is  half -reclining  against  her;  there  is 

nothing  between  them  and  the  bare  rock.  l%e  liffht,  slant* 

ing  upward,  strikes  them  with  ghastly  effect,  and  we 

M 
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not  avoid  seeing  they  are  without  vesture  or  coverinff.  At 
the  same  time  we  are  helped  to  the  knowledge  that  love  is 
there  yet,  for  the  two  are  in  each  other's  arms.  Riches 
take  wings,  comforts  vanish,  hope  withers  away,  but  love 
stays  with  us.     Love  is  God. 

Where  the  two  are  thus  grouped  the  stony  floor  is  pol- 
ished shiningHsmooth.  Who  shall  say  how  much  of  the 
eight  years  they  have  spent  in  that  space  there  in  front 
of  the  aperture,  nursing  their  hope  of  rescue  by  that  timid 
yet  friendly  ray  of  hght?  When  the  brightness  came 
creeping  in, they  knew  it  was  dawn;  when  it  began  to 
fade,  they  knew  the  world  was  hushing  for  the  night, 
which  could  not  be  anywhere  so  long  and  utterly  darf  as 
with  them.  The  world  I  Through  that  crevice,  as  if  it 
were  broad  and  high  as  a  king's  gate,  they  went  to  the 
world  in  thought,  and  passed  the  weary  time  going  up  and 
down  as  spirits  go,  looking  and  asking,,  the  one  for  her 
son,  the  other  for  her  brother.  On  the  seas  they  sought 
him,  and  on  the  islands  of  the  seas ;  to-day  he  was  in  Sub 
city,  to-morrow  in  that  other;  and  every  where,  and  at  all 
times,  he  was  a  flitting  sojourner ;  for,  as  they  lived  wait* 
ing  for  him,  he  lived  looking  for  them.  How  often  their 
thoughts  passed  each  other  in  the  endless  search,  his  com-^ 
ing,  uieirs  going  I  It  was  such  sweet  flattery  for  them  to 
say  to  each  other, "  While  he  Uves,  we  shall  not  be  forgot- 
ten ;  so  long  as  he  remembers  us,  there  is  hope  T*  The 
strength  one  can  eke  from  little,  who  knows  till  he  has 
been  subjected  to  the  trial! 

Our  recollections  of  them  in  former  days  enjoin  us  to  be 
respectful ;  their  sorrows  clothe  them  with  sanctity.  With* 
out  going  too  near,  across  the  dungeon,  we  see  they  have 
undergone  a  change  of  appearance  not  to  be  accounted  for 
by  time  or  long  confinement  The  mother  was  beautiful  as 
A  woman,  the  daughter  beautiful  as  a  child ;  not  even  love 
could  say  so  much  now.^  Their  hair  is  long,  unkempt,  and 
strangely  white ;  they  make  us  shrink  and  shudder  with  an 
indefinaole  repulsion,  though  the  effect  may  be  from  an 
illusoiy  glozing  of  the  light  glimmering  dismally  through 
the  unn^thy  murk ;  or  they  may  be  enduring  the  tortures 
«f  hunger  and  thirst,  not  having  had  to  eat  or  drink  since 
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their  servant,  the  convict,  was  taken  away — ^that  is,  since 
yesterday. 

Tirzah,  reclining  against  her  mother  in  half  embrace, 
moans  piteously. 

"Be  quiety  Tirzah.  They  will  come.  Grod  is  good. 
We  have  been  mindfol  of  him,  and  forgotten  not  to  pray 
at  every  sounding  of  the  trumpets  over  in  the  Temple. 
The  light,  yon  see,  is  still  bright ;  the  sun  is  standing  in 
the  south  sky  yet,«nd  it  is  hardly  more  than  the  seventh 
hour.  Somebody  will  come  to  us.  Let  us  have  faith. 
God  is  good.'* 

Thus  the  mother.  The  words  were  simple  and  effective, 
although,  eight  years  being  now  to  be  added  to  the  thirteen 
she  had  attainea  when  last  we  saw  her,  Tirzah  was  no  longer 
a  child. 

**  I  wiH  try  and  be  strong,  mother,^  she  said.  **  Your 
suffering  must  be  great  as  mine ;  an^i  I  do  so  want  to  live 
for  you  and  my  brother  I  But  my  tongue  bums,  my  lips 
scorch.  I  wonder  where  he  is,  and  if  he  will  ever,  ever 
find  us  r 

There  is  something  in  the  voices  that  strikes  us  singular- 
ly— an  unexpected  tone,  sharp,  dry,  metallic,  unnatural. 

The  mother  draws  the  daughter  closer  to  her  breast,  and 
says, "  I  dreamed  about  him  last  night,  and  saw  him  as 
plainly,  Tirzah,  as  I  see  you.  We  must  believe  in  dreams, 
you  know,  because  our  fathers  did.  The  Lord  spoke  to 
them  so  often  in  that  \7ay.  I  thought  we  were  in  the 
Women's  Court  just  before  the  Gate  beautiful ;  there  were 
many  women  with  us ;  and  he  came  and  stood  in  the  shade 
of  the  Gkite,  and  looked  here  aqd  there,  at  this  one  and 
that.  My  heart  beat  strong.  I  knew  he  was  looking  for 
us,  and  stretched  my  arms  to  him,  and  ran,  calling  him. 
He  heard  me  and  saw  me,  but  he  did  not  know  me.  In  a 
moment  he  was  gone.'* 

"  Would  it  not  be  so,  mother,  if  we  were  to  meet  him  in 
fact  ?    We  are  so  changed." 

"  It  might  be  so ;  but — **  The  mother's  head  droops, 
and  her  face  knits  as  with  a  wrench  of  pain;  recovering, 
however,  she  goes  on— "but  we  could  make  ourselves 
known  to  him.'' 
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Tbzah  tossed  ber  arms,  and  moaned  again. 

**  Water,  mother,  water,  though  but  a  drop.** 

The  mother  stares  around  in  blank  helplessness.  She 
has  named  God  so  often,  and  so  often  promised  in  his 
name,  the  repetition  is  beginning  to  have  a  mocking  effect 
upon  herself.  A  shadow  passes  before  her  dimming  the 
dim  light,  and  she  is  brought  down  to  think  of  death  as 
very  near,  waiting  to  come  in  as  her  faith  goes  out.  Hard* 
ly  knowing  what  she  does,  speaking  aimlessly,  because 
speak  she  must,  she  says  again, 

'*  Patience,  Tirzah ;  they  are  coming — tney  are  ahnosi 
here.** 

She  thought  she  heard  a  sound  over  by  the  little  trap  in 
the  partition-wall  through  which  they  held  all  their  actual 
communication  with  the  world.  And  she  was  not  mistaken, 
A  moment,  and  the  cry  of  the  convict  rang  through  the 
cell.  Tirzah  heard  it  also ;  and  they  both  arose,  stUl  keep- 
ing hold  of  each  other. 

**  Praised  be  the  Lord  forever  1"  exclaimed  the  mother^ 
with  the  fervor  of  restored  faith  and  hope. 

**  Ho,  there  T  they  heard  next ;  and  then, "  Who  are  yon  f* 

The  voice  was  strange.  What  matter?  Except  from 
Tirzah,  they  were  the  firet  and  only  words  the  motner  had 
heard  in  eight  years.  The  revulsion  was  mighty — from 
death  to  life — ^and  so  instantly  I 

*'  A  woman  of  Israel,  entombed  here  with  her  daughter. 
Help  us  quickly,  or  we  die." 

"  Be  of  cheer.     I  will  return.'* 

The  women  sobbed  aloud.  They  were  found ;  help  was 
coming.  From  wish  to  wish  hope  flew  as  the  twittering 
swallows  fly.  They  were  found ;  they  would  be  released 
And  restoration  would  follow — ^restoration  to  all  they  had 
lost — home,  society,  property,  son  and  brother  f  The  scanty 
light  glozed  them  with  the  glory  of  day,  and,  forgetful  of 
pain  and  thirst  and  hunger,  and  of  the  menace  of  death, 
they  sank  upon  the  floor  and  cried,  keeping  fast  hold  of 
each  other  the  while. 

And  this  time  they  had  not  long  to  wait.  Gesius,  the 
keeper,  told  his  tale  methodically,but  finished  it  at  laati 
The  tribune  was  prompt. 
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*  Within  there  P  he  shouted  through  the  tmpi 

**  Here  T'  said  the  mother,  rismg. 

Directly  she  heard  another  sonnd  in  another  place,  as  of 
blows  on  the  wall — hlows  qnick,  ringing,  and  delivered  with 
iron  toola  She  did  not  speak,  nor  did  Tirzah,  but  they 
listened,  well  knowing  the  meaning  of  it  all — ^that  a  way  to 
liberty  was  being  made  for  them.  80  men  a  long  time 
boried  in  deep  mines  hear  the  coming  of  rescuers,  heralded 
by  thrust  of  bar  and  beat  of  pick,  and  answer  gratefully 
with  heart  throbs,  their  eyes  nxed  upon  the  spot  whence 
the  sonnds  proceed ;  and  they  cannot  look  away,  lest  the 
work  should  cease,  and  they  be  returned  to  despair. 

The  arms  outside  were  strong,  the  hands  skilful,  the  will 
good.  £ach  instant  the  blows  sounded  more  plainly ;  now 
and  then  a  piece  fell  with  a  crash ;  and  liberty  came  nearer 
and  nearer.  Presently  the  workmen  could  be  heard  speak- 
ing. Then — O  happiness  I — ^through  a  crevice  flashed  a 
red  ray  of  torches.  Into  the  darl^ess  it  cut  incisive  as 
diamond  brilliance,  beautiful  as  if  from  a  spear  of  the  mom* 
ing. 

*'  It  is  he,  mother,  it  is  he  I  He  has  found  us  at  last  I** 
cried  Tirzah,  with  the  quickened  fancy  of  youth. 

But  the  mother  answered  meekly, "  God  is  good  P 

A  block  fell  inside,  and  another — ^then  a  great  mass,  and 
the  door  was  open.  A  man  grimed  with  mortar  and  stone* 
dust  stepped  in,  and  stopped,  holding  a  torch  over  his  head. 
Two  or  tnree  others  followed  with  torches,  and  stood  aside 
for  the  tribune  to  enter. 

Respect  for  women  is  not  all  a  conventionality,  for  it  is 
the  best  proof  of  their  proper  nature.  The  tribune  stopped, 
because  they  fled  from  him — ^not  with  fear,  be  it  said,  but 
shame  ^  nor  yet,  O  reader,  from  shame  alone  I  From  the 
obscurity  of  their  partial  hiding  he  heard  these  words,  the 
saddest,  most  dreadful,  most  utterly  despairing  of  the  hu- 
man tongue: 

^  Come  not  near  ns — ^unclean,  unclean  P 

The  men  flared  their  torches  while  they  stared  at  each 
other. 

**  Unclean,  unclean  P  came  from  the  comer  again,  a  slow 
tremulous  wail  exceedingly  sorrowful    With  such  a  cry 
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we  can  imagine  a  spirit  yanishing  from  the  gates  of  Pafa- 
dise,  looking  back  tbe  while. 

So  the  widow  and  mother  performed  her  duty,  and  in 
the  moment  realized  that  the  freedom  she  had  prayed  for 
and  dreamed  of,  fruit  of  scarlet  and  gold  seen  afar,  was 
but  an  apple  of  Sodom  in  the  hand. 

She  arid  Tirzak  were — ^lbpers  I 

Possibly  the  reader  does  not  know  all  the  word  means. 
Let  him  be  told  it  with  reference  to  the  Law  of  that  time, 
only  a  little  modified  in  thi& 

**  These  four  are  accounted  as  dead — ^the  blind,  the  leper, 
thepoor,  and  the  childless.'^    Thus  the  Talmud. 

Tnat  is,  to  be  a  leper  was  to  be  treated  as  dead — to  be 
excluded  from  the  city  as  a  corpse;  to  be  spoken  to  by  the 
best  beloved  and  most  loving  only  at  a  distance ;  to  dwell 
with  none  but  lepers ;  to  be  utterly  unprivileged ;  to  be  de» 
nied  the  rites  of  the  Temple  and  the  synagogue ,  to  go 
about  in  rent  garments  and  with  covered  mouth,  except 
when  crying,  ^  Unclean,  unclean  I'*  to  find  home  in  the  wii* 
derness  or  in  abandoned  tomb's;  to  become  a  material- 
ized spectre  of  Hinnom  and  Gehenna;  to  be  at  all  times 
less  a  living  offence  to  others  than  a  breathing  torment  to 
self ;  afraid  to  die,  yet  without  hope  except  in  death. 

Once — she  might  not  tell  the  day  or  the  year,  for  down 
in  the  haunted  hell  even  time  was  lost — once  l^e  mother 
felt  a  dry  scurf  in  the  palm  of  her  right  hand,  a  trifle  which 
she  tried  to  wash  away.  It  clung  to  the  member  perti* 
naciously ;  yet  she  thought  but  little  of  the  sign  till  l^rzah 
complained  that  she,  too,  was  attacked  in  the  same  way. 
The  supply  of  water  was  scant,  and  ihej  denied  themselves 
drink  that  they  might  use  it  as  a  curative.  At  length  the 
whole  hand  was  attacked ;  the  skin  cracked  open,  the  fin* 
ger-nails  loosened  from  the  fiesh.  There  was  not  much 
pain  withal,  chiefly  a  steadily  increasing  discomfort.  Later 
their  lips  began  to  parch  and  seam.  One  day  the  mother, 
who  was  cleanly  to  godliness,  and  struggled  against  the 
impurities  of  the  dungeon  with  all  ingenuity,  thinking  the 
enemy  was  taking  hold  on  Tirzah's  face,  led  her  to  the 
light,  and,  looking  with  the  inspiration  of  a  terrible  dreafdf 
1^  the  young  giri's  eyebrows  were  white  as  snow. 
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Ohy  the  angQiBh  of  tbat  assnrance  t 

The  mother  sat  awhile  speechless,  motionless,  paralysed 
^f  sonl,  and  capable  of  but  one  thought — leprosy,  lep- 
jroffv! 

When  she  began  to  think,  mother-like,  it  was  not  of  her- 
self, but  her  child,  and,  mother-like,  her  natural  tenderness 
turned  to  courage,  and  she  made  ready  for  the  last  sacrifice 
of  perfect  heroism.  She  buried  her  knowledge  in  her 
lieart ;  hopeless  herself,  she  redoubled  her  devotion  to  Tir- 
jsah,  and  with  wonderful  ingenuity — wonderful  chiefly  in 
its  very  inexhaustibility— continued  to  keep  the  daughter 
i^orant  of  what  they  were  beset  with,  and  even  hopeful 
"that  it  was  nothing.  She  repeated  her  little  games,  and 
.retold  her  stories,  and  invented  new  ones,  and  listened  with 
wever  so  much  pleasure  to  the  songs  she  would  have  from 
^rzah,  while  on  her  own  wasting  lips  the  psalms  of  the 
;8inging  king  of  their  race  served  to  bring  soothing  of  for- 

Seuulness,  and  keep  alive  in  them  both  tae  recollection  of 
le  God  who  would  seem  to  have  abandoned  them — ^the 
world  not  m<»re  lightly  or  utterly. 

Slowly,  steadily,  with  horrible  certainty,  the  disease 
^spread,  aft^  a  while  bleaching  their  heads  white,  eating 
holes  in  their  lips  and  eyelids,  and  covering  their  bodies 
with  scales;  then  it  fell  to  their  throats,  shrilling  their 
voices,  and  to  their  joints,  hardening  the  tissues  and  carti- 
leges — slowly,  and,  as  the  mother  well  knew,  past  remedy, 
it  was  affecting  their  lungs  and  arteries  and  bones,  at  each 
,  advance  making  the  sufferers  more  and  more  loathsome ; 
and  so  it  would  continue  till  death,  which  might  be  years 
before  them* 

Another  day  of  dread  at  length  came— the  day  the  moth- 
er, under  impulsion  of  duty,  at  last  told  Tirzah  the  name 
of  their  ailment ;  and  the  two,  in  agony  of  despair,  prayed 
that  the  end  might  come  ouickly. 

Still,  as  is  the  foroe  of  habit,  these  so  afSicted  grew  in 

time  not  merely  to  speak  composedly  of  their  disease ;  they 

beheld  the  hideous  transformation  of  their  persons  as  of 

course,  and  in  despite  clung  to  existence.    One  tie  to  earth 

.  remained  to  them ;  -uuiundTOl  of  their  own  loneliness,  they 

^l»pt  up  a  certain  ^sinrii  by  talking  and  dreaming  of  Ben- 
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Hot.  The  mother  promised  rennion  with  liim  to  the  flhteiv 
and  she  to  the  mother,  not  doubting,  either  of  them,  that 
he  was  equally  faithful  to  them,  and  would  be  equally  happy 
of  the  meeting.  And  with  the  spinning  and  respinninff  of 
this  slender  thread  they  found  pleasure,  and  excused  m&i 
not  djdn^.  In  such  manner  as  we  have  seen,  they  were 
solacing  themselves  the  moment  Oesius  called  them,  at  the 
^nd  of  twelve  hours'  fasting  and  thirst 

The  torches  flashed  redly  through  the  dungeon,  and  lib* 
erty  was  come.  "  God  is  good,**  the  widow  cried— not  for 
what  had  been,  O  reader,  but  for  what  was.  In  thankful- 
ness for  present  mercy,  nothing  so  becomes  us  as  losing 
sight  of  past  ills. 

The  tribune  came  directly ;  then  in  the  comer  to  which 
she  had  fled,  suddenly  a  sense  of  duty  smote  the  elder  of 
the  women,  and  straightway  the  awful  warning-* 

"  Unclean,  unclean  I" 

Ah,  the  pang  the  effort  to  acquit  herself  of  that  .duty  cost 
the  mother  I  Not  all  the  selfishness  of  joy  over  the  pros- 
pect could  keep  her  blind  to  the  consequences  of  release, 
now  that  it  was  at  hand.  The  old  happy  life  could  never 
be  a^ain.  If  she  went  near  the  house  called  home,  it 
would  be  to  stop  at  the  gate  and  cry,  ^<  unclean,  unclean  P* 
She  must  go  about  with  the  yearnings  of  love  alive  in  her 
breast  strong  as  ever,  and  more  sensitive  even,  because  re- 
turn in  kind  could  not  be.  The  boy  of  whom  she  had  so 
constantly  thought,  and  with  all  sweet  promises  such  as 
mothers  find  their  purest  delight  in,  must,  at  meeting  her, 
stand  afar  off.  If  he  held  out  his  hands  to  her,  and  called 
''  Mother,  mother,*'  for  very  love  of  him  she  must  answer, 
''  Unclean,  unclean  P  And  this  other  child,  before  whom, 
in  want  of  other  covering,  she  was  spreading  her  long, 
tangled  locks,  bleached  unnaturally  white— ah !  that  she 
was  she  must  continue,  sole  partner  of  her  blasted  remain- 
der of  life.  Yet,  0  reader,  the  brave  woman  accepted  the 
lot,  and  took  up  the  cry  which  had  been  its  sign  immemo- 
rially,  and  which  thenceforward  was  to  be  her  salutation 
without  change — **  Unclean,  unclean  T' 

The  tribune  heard  it  with  a  tremor,  but  kept  his  plaoe 

**Who  are  youf  he  asked. 
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•Two  women  dying  of  hunger  and  thirst  Yet '•—the 
mother  did  not  falter — ^*  come  not  near  ns,  nor  tonch  the 
floor  or  the  walL     Unclean,  nnclean  I** 

**  Give  me  thj  story,  woman — ^thy  name,  and  when  thou 
wert  put  here,  and  hv  whom,  and' for  what.** 

**  There  was  once  m  this  city  of  Jerusalem  a  Prince  Ben- 
Hur,  the  friend  of  all  generous  Romans,  and  who  had  CsBsar 
for  his  friend.  I  am  his  widow,  and  this  one  with  me  is 
his  child.  How  may  I  tell  you  for  what  we  were  sunk  here, 
when  I  do  not  know,  unless  it  was  because  we  were  rich  f 
Valerius  Gratus  can  tell  you  who  our  enemy  was,  and  when 
our  imprisonment  began.  I  cannot  See  to  what  we  have 
been  reduced — oh,  see,  and  have  pity  P' 

The  air  was  heavy  with  the  pest  and  the  smoke  of  the 
torches,  yet  the  Roman  called  one  of  the  torch-bearers  to 
his  side,  and  wrote  the  answer  nearly  word  for  word.  It 
was  terse  and  comprehensive,  containing  at  once  a  histom 
an  accusation,  and  a  prayer.  No  common  person  could 
have  made  it,  and  he  could  not  but  pity  and  believe. 

^Thon  shalt  have  relief,  woman,^*  he  said,  closing  the 
tablets.    ^  I  will  send  thee  food  and  drink.** 

**  And  raiment,  and  purifying  water,  we  pray  you,  O  gen* 
erous  Roman  T* 

**  As  thou  wilt,**  he  replied. 

*^QoA  is  good,**  said  the  widow,  sobbing.  ^May  his 
peace  abide  with  you  P 

<<  And,  further,**  he  added,  ^  I  cannot  see  thee  again. 
Make  preparation,  and  to-night  I  wiU  have  thee  taken  to 
the  gate  of  the  Tower,  and  set  free.  Thou  knowest  the 
law.    Farewell** 

He  spoke  to  the  men,  and  went  out  the  door. 

Very  shortly  some  slaves  came  to  the  cell  with  a  large 
gurglet  of  water,  a  basin  and  napkins,  a  platter  with  bread 
and  meat,  and  soibe  garments  of  women's  wear ;  and,  set- 
ting them  down  within  reach  of  the  prisoners,  they  ran 
away 

About  the  middle  of  the  first  watch,  the  two  were  con- 
ducted  to  the  gate,  and  turned  into  the  street  So  die  Ro* 
man  quit  himself  of  them,  and  in  the  city  of  their  fathers 
they  were  once  more  f  ree^ 
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Up  to  the  stars,  twinkling  memly  as  of  oid^  they  lookad : 
then  they  asked  themselves, 
••  What  next*  and  where  tof 


CHAPTER  m. 

About  the  hoar  Oesins,  the  keeper,  made  his  appearance 
before  the  tribune  in  the  Tower  or  Antonia,  a  footman  was 
climbing  the  eastern  face  of  Mount  Olivet  The  road  was 
rou^h  and  dusty,  and  vegetation  on  that  side  burned  brown, 
for  it  was  the  dry  season  in  Judea.  Well  for  the  traveller 
that  he  had  youth  and  strength,  not  to  speak  of  the  cool, 
flowing  garments  with  which  he  was  clothed. 

He  proceeded  slowly,  looking  often  to  his  right  and  left , 
not  with  the  vexed,  anxious  expression  which  marks  a  man 
goinff  forward  uncertain  of  the  way,  but  rather  the  air  with 
which  one  approaches  an  old  acquaintance  after  a  long  separ 
ration — ^half  of  pleasure,  half  of  inquiry ;  as  if  he  were  say- 
ing, ^  I  am  glad  to  be  with  you  again ;  let  me  se^  in  what 
you  are  changed.'' 

As  he  arose  higher,  he  sometimes  paused  to  look  behind 
him  over  the  gradually  widening  view  terminating  in  the 
mountains  of  Moab ;  out  when  at  length  he  drew  near  the 
summit,  he  quickened  his  step,  unmindful  of  fatigue,  and 
harried  on  without  pause  or  turning  of  the  face.  On  the 
summit — ^to  reach  which  he  bent  his  steps  somewhat  right 
of  the  beaten  path — ^he  came  to  a  dead  stop,  arrested  as  if 
by  a  strong  hand.  Then  one  might  have  seen  his  eyes  di» 
late,  his  cheeks  flush,  his  breath  quicken,  effects  all  of  one 
bright  sweeping  glance  at  what  lay  before  him. 

The  traveUer,  good  reader,  was  no  other  than  Ben-Hur ; 
the  spectacle  Jerusalem. 

Not  the  Holy  City  of  to-day,  but  the  Holy  City  as  left 
by  Herod — ^the  Holy  City  of  the  Christ  Beautifal  yet,  as 
seen  from  old  Olivet,  what  must  it  have  been  then  f 

Ben-Hur  betook  him  to  a  stone  and  sat  down,  and,  strip* 
pmg  his  head  of  the  close  white  handkerchief  which  served 
it  for  covering,  made  the  snrvey  at  leisure. 

The  same  has  been  done  often  since  bv  a  great  variety 
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of  persons,  nnder  drcumstances  snrpsssingly  ongnlap— by 
the  son  of  Vespasian,  bj  the  Islamite,  by  the  Cromder,  oon- 
qnerors  all  of  tnem ;  by  many  a  pilgrim  from  the  ereat  New 
World,  which  waited  discovery  nearly  fifteen  hundred  years 
after  the  time  of  onr  stoiy ;  but  of  the  multitude  probably 
not  one  has  taken  that  view  with  sensations  more  keenly 
poignant,  more  sadly  sweet,  more  proudly  bitter,  than  Ben- 
Hur.  He  was  stirred  by  recollections  of  his  countrymen, 
their  triumphs  and  vicissitudes,  their  history  the  history  of 
God*  The  city  was  of  their  building,  at  once  a  lasting  tes* 
timony  of  their  crimes  and  devotion,  their  weakness  and 
genius,  their  religion  and  their  irreli^on.  Though  he  had 
seen  Rome  to  familiarity,  he  was  gratified.  The  sight  filled 
a  measure  of  pride  which  would  have  made  him  drunk 
with  vainglory  but  for  the  thought,  princely  as  the  property 
was,  it  did  not  any  longer  belong  to  his  countrymen ;  the 
worship  in  the  Temple  was  by  permission  of  strangers;  the 
hill  where  David  dwelt  was  a  marbled  cheat — ^an  office  in 
which  the  chosen  of  the  Lord  were  wrung  and  wrung  for 
taxes,  and  scourged  for  very  death lessness  of  faith.  These 
however,  were  pleasures  and  griefs  of  patriotism  common 
to  every  Jew  oi  the  period ;  in  addition,  Ben-Hur  brought 
with  him  a  personal  history  which  would  not  out  of  mind 
for  other  consideration  whatever,  which  the  spectacle  served 
only  to  freshen  and  vivify. 

A  country  of  hills  changes  but  little ;  where  the  bills  are 
of  rock,  it  changes  not  at  alL  The  scene  Ben-Hur  beheld 
is  the  same  now,  except  as  respects  the  city  The  failure 
is  in  the  handiwork  of  man  alone. 

The  sun  dealt  more  kindly  by  the  west  side  of  Olivet 
than  by  the  east,  and  men  were  certainly  more  loving  tow- 
ards it.  The  vines  with  which  it  was  partially  clad,  and 
the  sprinkling  of  trees,  chiefiy  figs  and  old  wild  olives,  were 
comparatively  green.  Down  to  the  dry  bed  of  the  Cedron 
the  verdure  extended,  a  refreshment  to  the  vision ;  there 
Olivet  ceased  and  Moriah  began — a  wall  of  bluff  boldness, 
white  as  snow,  founded  by  Solomon,  completed  by  Herod. 
Up,  up  the  wall  the  eye  climbed  course  oy  course  of  the 
ponderous  rocks  composing  it — up  to  Solomon's  Porch, 
which  was  as  the  pedestal  of  the  monument,  the  hill  being 
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the  pIintlL  lingering  tbere  a  moment^  the  eye  Tesamed 
ftfl  climbing^  going  next  to  the  Gentiles*  Coorty  then  to  the 
kraelites*  Court,  wen  to  the  Women's  Conrt,  then  to  the 
Court  of  the  Priests,  each  a  pilkred  tier  of  white  maible, 
one  above  the  other  in  terraced  retrocession ;  over  them  all 
a  crown  of  crowns  infinitely  sacred,  infinitely  beantifnl, 
majestic  in  proportions,  effulgent  with  beaten  gold — lo  I 
the  Tent,  the  Tabernacle,  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  Ark 
was  not  there,  bat  Jehovah  was — in  the  faith  of  eveiy  child 
of  Israel  he  was  there  a  personal  Presence.  As  a  temple, 
as  a  monnment,  there  was  nowhere  anything  of  man's  bnild- 
ing  to  approach  that  snperlative  apparition.  Now,  not  a 
stone  of  it  remains  above  another.  Who  shall  rebuild  that 
building  f  When  shall  the  rebuilding  be  begun  ?  So  asks 
every  pilgrim  who  has  stood  where  Ben-Hur  was — he  asks, 
knowing  the  answer  is  in  the  bosom  of  God,  whose  secrets 
are  not  least  marvellous  in  their  well-keeping.  And  then 
the  third  question,  What  of  him  who  foretold  the  min 
which  has  so  certainly  befallen  ?  God  ?  Or  man  of  Godt 
Or — enough  that  the  question  is  for  us  to  answer. 

And  still  Ben-Hur*s  eyes  climbed  on  and  up— ap  over 
the  roof  of  the  Temple,  to  the  hill  Zion,  consecrated  to  sa- 
cred memories,  inseparable  from  the  anointed  kings.  He 
knew  the  Cheesemonger*s  Valley  dipped  deep  down  between 
Moriah  and  Zion ;  that  it  was  spanned  by  the  Xystus ;  that 
there  were  gardens  and  palaces  in  its  depths ;  but  over  them 
all  his  thoughts  soared  with  his  vision  to  the  great  group- 
ing on  the  royal  hill — the  house  of  Caiaphas,  the  (Antral 
Synagogue,  tne  Roman  Prastorium,  Hippicus  the  eternal, 
and  the  sad  but  mighty  cenotaphs  Phasslus  and  Mariamne 
—tall  relieved  against  Gareb,  purpling  in  the  distance.  And 
when  midst  them  he  singled  out  the  palace  of  Herod,  what 
could  he  but  think  of  the  Emg  Who  Was  Coming,  to  whom 
he  was  himself  devoted,  whose  path  he  had  undertaken  to 
smooth,  whose  empty  hands  he  dreamed  of  filling!  And 
forward  ran  his  fancy  to  the  day  the  new  King  should 
come  to  claim  his  own  and  take  possession  of  it— of  Mo- 
riah and  its  Temple;  of  Zion  and  its  towers  and  palaces; 
of  Antonia,  frowning  darkly  there  just  to  the  right  of  the 
Temple;  of  the  new  on  walled  city  of  Bezetha;  of  the 
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millions  of  Israel  to  assemble  with  palm-branches  and  ban- 
ners, to  sing  rejoicing  because  the  Lord  had  conquered  and 
given  them  the  world. 

Men  speak  of  dreaming  as  if  it  were  a  phenomenon  of 
ni^ht  and  sleep.  They  should  know  better.  All  results 
achieved  by  us  are  self -promised,  and  all  self -promises  are 
made  in  dreams  awake.  Dreaming  is  the  relief  of  labor, 
the  wine  that  sustains  us  in  act.  We  learn  to  love  labors 
not  for  itself,  but  for  the  opportunity  it  furnishes  for  dream- 
ing, which  is  the  ^eat  under-monotone  of  real  life,  un- 
heard, unnoticed,  because  of  its  constancy.  Living  is 
dreaming.  Only  in  the  grave  are  there  no  dreams.  Let 
no  one  smile  at  Ben-Hur  for  doing  that  which  he  himself 
would  have  done  at  that  time  and  place  nnder  the  same 
drcunusttances. 

The  sun  stooped  low  in  its  course.  Awhile  the  flaring 
disk  seemed  to  perch  itself  on  the  far  summit  of  the  moun- 
tains in  the  west,  brazening  all  the  sky  above  the  city,  and 
rimming  the  walls  and  towers  with  the  brightness  of  gold. 
Then  it  disappeared  as  with  a  plunge.  The  quiet  turned 
Ben-Hur's  thought  homeward.  There  was  a  point  m  the 
sky  a  little  north  of  the  peerless  front  of  the  Holy  of  Holies 
upon  which  he  fixed  his  gaze :  nnder  it,  straight  as  d  lead« 
Hue' would  have  dropped,  lay  his  father's  house,  if  yet  the 
house  endured. 

The  mellowing  influences  of  the  evemng  mellowed  his 
feelings,  and,  putting  his  ambitions  aside,  he  thought  of  the 
dn^  Siat  was  bringmff  him  to  Jerusalem. 

Out  in  the  desert  while  with  Uderim,  looking  for  stronif 

5 laces  and  acquainting  himself  with  it  generaUy,  as  a  so^ 
ier  studies  a  country  in  which  he  has  projected  a  cam- 
paign, a  messenger  came  one  evening  with  the  news  that 
Gratus  was  removed,  and  Pontius  Puate  sent  to  take  his 
place. 

Messala  was  disabled  and  believed  him  dead;  Gratus 
was  powerless  and  ^one,  why  should  Ben-Hur  longer  de- 
fer the  search  for  his  mother  and  sister!  There  was  noth- 
ing to  fear  now.  If  he  could  not  himself  see  into  the 
prisons  of  Judea,  he  could  examine  them  with  the  eyes  of 
others.    If  the  lost  were  found,  Pilate  could  have  no  mo- 
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tive  m  nolding  them  in  cnstody — none,  at  least,  which 
could  not  be  overcome  by  purchase.  If  found,  he  would 
carry  them  to  a  place  of  safety,  and  then,  in  cahner  mind, 
his  conscience  at  rest,  this  one  first  duty  done,  he  could 

SVe  himself  more  entirely  to  the  King  WTio  Was  Coming, 
e  resolved  at  once.  That  night  he  counselled  with  Ilde* 
rim,  and  obtained  his  assent.  Three  Arabs  came  with 
him  to  Jericho,  where  he  left  them  and  the  horses,  and 

Sroceeded  alone  and  on  foot.  Malluch  was  to  meet  him  in 
erusalem.  v 

Ben-Hur's  scheme,  be  it  observed,  was  as  yet  a  general- 
ity. 

In  view  of  the  future,  it  was  advisable  to  keep  himself  in 
hiding  from  the  authorities,  particularly  the  Romans.  Mal- 
luch was  shrewd  and  trusty ;  the  very  man  to  charge  with 
the  conduct  of  the  investigation* 

Where  to  be^n  was  the  first  point  He  had  no  clear 
idea  about  it.  His  wish  was  to  commence  with  the  Tower 
of  Antonia.  Tradition  not  of  long  standing  planted  the 
gloomy  pile  over  a  labyrinth  of  prison-cells,  which,  more 
even  than  the  strong  garrison,  kept  it  a  terror  to  the  Jew« 
ish  fancy.  A  burial,  such  as  his  people  had  been  subjected 
to,  might  be  possible  there.  Besides,  in  such  a  strait,  the 
naturd  inclination  is  to  start  search  at  the  place  where  the 
loss  occurred,  and  he  could  not  forget  that  his  last  sight  of 
the  loved  ones  was  as  the  guard  pushed  them  along  the 
street  in  the  direction  to  t£e  Tower.  If  they  were  not 
there  now,  but  had  been,  some  record  of  the  fact  must  re- 
main, a  clew  which  had  only  to  be  followed  faithfully  to  the 
end. 

Under  this  inclination,  moreover,  there  was  a  hope  which 
he  could  not  forego.  From  Simonides  he  knew  Amrah, 
the  Egyptian  nurse,  was  living*  It  will  be  remembered, 
doabtless,  that  the  faithful  creature,  the  morning  the  ca- 
lamity overtook  the  Hurs,  broke  from  the  guard  and  ran 
back  into  the  palace,  where,  along  with  other  chattels,  she 
had  been  sealed  up.  I>uring  the  years  following,  Simon- 
ides kept  her  supplied ;  so  she  was  there  now,  sole  occu- 
pant of  the  great  nouse,  which,  with  all  his  offers,  Grains 
had  not  been  able  to  sell    The  storv  of  its  rightful  owners 
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Bofficed  to  secnre  the  property  from  strangerSi  whether 
purchasers  or  mere  occupants.  People  going  to  and  fro 
passed  it  with  whispers.  Its  reputation  was  that  of  a 
haunted  house;  denved  probably  from  the  infrequent 
glimpses  of  poor  old  Amran,  sometimes  on  the  roof,  some- 
times in  a  latticed  window.  Certainly  no  more  constant 
spirit  ever  abided  thim  she ;  nor  was  there  ever  a  tenement 
so  shunned  and  fitted  for  ghostly  habitation.  Now,  if  he 
could  get  to  her,  Ben-Hur  fancied  she  could  help  him  to 
knowledge  which,  though  faint,  might  yet  be  serviceable. 
Anyhow,  sight  of  her  in  that  place,  so  endeared  by  recol- 
lection, would  be  to  him  a  pleasure  next  to  finding  the  ob- 
jects of  his  solicitude. 

So,  first  of  all  things,  he  would  go  tojthe  old  house,  and 
look  for  Amrah. 

Thus  resolved,  he  arose  shortly  after  the  eoing-down  of 
the  sun,  and  be^an  descent  of  the  Mount  by  the  road  which, 
from  the  summit,  bends  a  little  north  of  east.  Down  nearly 
at  the  foot,  close  bv  the  bed  of  the  Cedron,  he  came  to  the 
intersection  with  the  road  leading  south  to  the  village  of 
Siloam  and  the  pool  of  that  name.  There  he  fell  in  with 
a  herdsman  driving  some  sheep  to  market.  He  spoke  to 
the  man,  and  joined  him,  and  in  his  company  passed  by 
Gethsemane  on  into  the  city  through  the  l^sh  Gate. 


CHAPTER  IV, 

It  was  dark  when,  parting  with  the  drover  inside  the 
gate,  Ben-Hur  turned  into  a  narrow  lane  leading  to  the 
south.  A  few  of  the  people  whom  he  met  saluted  him. 
The  bouldering  of  the  pavement  was  rough.  The  houses 
on  both  sides  were  low,  dark,  and  cheerless ;  the  doors  all 
closed :  from  the  roofs,  occasionally,  he  heard  women  croon- 
ing to  children.  The  loneliness  of  his  situation,  the  night, 
the  uncertainty  cloaking  the  obiect  of  his  coming,  all  af- 
fected lum  cheerlessly.  With  reelings  sinking  lower  and 
lower,  he  came  direcuy  to  the  deep  reservoir  now  known 
as  the  Pool  of  Bethesda,  in  which  the  water  reflected  the 
over-pending  sky.    Looking  up,  he  beheld  tiie  nor^en 
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waQ  of  the  Tower  of  AntoniAy  a  black  frowning  heap  reaied 
into  the  dim  steel-gray  aky*  Ho  baited  as  u  cballenged 
by  a  threatening  sentineL 

The  Tower  stood  up  so  high,  and  seemed  so  ysst,  resting 
apparently  upon  foundations  so  sure,  that  he  was  con- 
strained  to  acknowledge  its  strength.  If  his  mother  were 
there  in  living  barial,  what  could  he  do  for  herf  By  the 
strong  handy  nothing.  An  army  might  beat  the  stony  face 
with  ballista  and  ram,  and  be  laughed  at  Against  him 
alone  the  gigantic  southeast  turret  looked  down  in  the  self- 
containment  of  a  hill.  And  he  thought,  cunning  is  so  easily 
baffled ;  and  God,  always  the  last  resort  of  the  belpleas — 
God  is  sometimes  so  slow  to  act  V 

In  doubt  and  misgiving,  he  tamed  mto  the  street  in 
front  of  the  Tower  and  followed  it  slowly  on  to  the 
west 

Orer  in  Bezetha  he  knew  there  was  a  khan,  where  it  was 
his  intention  to  seek  lodging  while  in  the  city ;  but  just 
now  he  could  not  resist  the  impulse  to  go  home.  His  heart 
drew  him  that  way. 

The  old  formal  salutation  which  he  received  from  the  few 
people  who  passed  him  had  never  sounded  so  pleasantly, 
nesently  all  the  eastern  sky  began  to  silver  and  shine,  and 
objects  before  invisible  in  the  west — chiefly  the  tall  towers 
on  Mount  Zion  —  emerged  as  from  a  shadowy  depth,  and 
put  on  spectral  distinctness,  floating,  as  it  were,  above  the 
yawning  blackness  of  the  valley  below,  very  castles  in  the 
air. 

He  came,  at  length,  to  his  father's  house. 

Of  those  who  read  this  page,  some  there  will  be  to  di- 
vine his  feelings  without  prompting.  They  are  such  as 
had  happy  homes  in  their  youth,  no  matter  how  far  that 
may  have  been  back  in  time — homes  which  are  now  the 
starting-points  of  all  recollection;  paradises  from  which 
they  went  forth  in  tears,  and  which  tney  would  now  return 
to,  if  they  could,  as  little  children ;  places  of  lauffhter  and 
singing,  and  associations  dearer  than  any  or  aU  the  tri- 
umphs of  after-life. 

At  the  gate  on  the  north  side  of  the  old^onse  Ben-Hur 
stopped.    Ia  the  comers  the  wax  used  m  the  sealing-up 
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was  stOl  plainly  seen,  aad  across  the  waives  was  the  board 
with  the  inscription — 

^'This  18  THi  FlionxiT  or 
THE  EMPE&OB.'* 

Nobody  had  gone  in  or  out  the  gate  since  the  dreadfol 
day  of  the  separation.  Should  he  knock  as  of  old!  It 
wiitt  useless,  he  knew ;  yet  he  could  not  resist  the  tempta* 
tion.  Amrah  might  hear,  and  look  oat  of  one  of  the  win- 
dows on  that  side.  Taking  a  stone,  he  mounted  the  broad 
atone  step,  and  tapped  thiie  times.  A  doll  echo  replied. 
He  tried  again,  louder  than  before;  and  again,  pausing 
each  time  to  listen.  The  silence  was  mocking.  Ketiring 
into  the  street,  he  watched  the  windows ;  but  they,  too, 
were  lifeless.  The  parapet  on  the  roof  was  defined  sharply 
against  the  brightening  sky ;  nothing  could  have  stiired 
upon  it  unseenl)y  him,  and  nothing  <ud  stir. 

From  the  north  side  he  passed  to  the  west,  where  there 
were  four  windows  which  he  watched  long  and  anxiousI]r, 
but  with  as  little  effect.  At  times  his  heart  swelled  with 
impotent  wishes ;  at  others,  he  trembled  at  the  deceptions 
of  nis  own  fancy.  Amrah  made  no  sign— not  even  a  ghost 
stirred. 

Silently,  then,  he  st  »le  round  to  the  south.  There,  too, 
the  gate  was  sealed  ai  d  inscribed.  The  mellow  splendor 
of  the  August  moon,  pouring  over  the  crest  of  Olivet,  since 
termed  the  Mount  of  Offence,  brought  the  lettering  boldly 
out ;  and  he  read,  and  was  filled  with  rage.  All  he  could 
do  was  to  wrench  the  board  from  its  nialing,  and  hurl  it 
into  the  ditch.  Then  he  sat  upon  the  step,  and  prayed  for 
the  New  King,  and  that  his  coming  might  be  hastened.  As 
his  blood  cooled,  insensibly  he  yielded  to  the  fatigue  of 
long  travel  in  tiie  summer  heat,  and  sank  down  lower,  and, 
at  last,  slept 

About  tnat  time  two  women  came  down  the  street  from 
the  direction  of  the  Tower  of  Antonia,  approaching  the 
palace  of  the  Hurs.  They  advanced  stealthily,  with  timid 
steps,  pausing  often  to  listen.  At  the  comer  of  the  rugged 
pile,  one  said  to  the  other,  in  a  low  voice, 

**Thisisit,Tinahr 
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And  Tirsah,  after  a  look,  caught  her  mother's  haad^vd 
leaned  upon  her  heavily,  sobbing,  bat  silent. 

**  Let  ns  go  on,  my  child,  because  " — ^the  mother  hesi* 
tated  and  trembled ;  then,  with  an  effort  to  be  calm,  con- 
tinued— ^'^becanse  when  morning  comes  they  will  pat  oa 
oat  of  the  gate  of  the  city  to— retam  no  more.*' 

Tirzah  sank  almost  to  the  stones. 

^'  Ah,  yes  I"  she  said,  between  sobs ;  **  I  foigot.  I  had 
the  feeling  of  ffoing  home.  But  we  are  lepers,  and  have 
no  homes;  we  belong  to  the  dead  P 

The  mother  stooped  and  raised  her  tenderly,  saying, 
^  We  have  nothing  to  fear.     Let  as  go  on." 

Indeed,  lifting  meir  empty  hands,  they  ooold  have  ran 
apon  a  legion  and  pat  it  to  night. 

And,  creeping  in  close  to  the  rough  wall,  they  glided  on, 
like  two  ghosts,  till  they  came  to  the  ffate,  before  which 
they  also  paused.  Seeing  the  board,  uiey  stepped  upon 
the  stone  in  the  scarce  cold  tracks  of  Ben-Hur,  and  read 
the  inscription — **  This  is  the  Property  of  t^e  Emperor.** 

Then  the  mother  clasped  her  hands,  and,  with  upraised 
eyes,  moaned  in  unutterable  anguish. 

"  What  now,  mother  t    You  scare  me  T 

And  the  answer  was,  presently,  ^  Oh,  lirzaht  the  poor 
are  dead  I    He  is  dead  1" 

"Who,  mother r 

"  Your  brother  I  They  took  everything  from  him— ev- 
erything — even  this  house  1" 

**  Poor  r  said  Tirzah,  vaeantlT. 

**  He  will  never  be  able  to  help  us.** 

**  And  then,  mother  f* 

"  To-morrow — ^to^norrow,  my  child,  we  must  find  a  seat 
by  the  wayside,  and  beg  alms  as  the  lepers  do ;  b^,  or — ^ 

Tirzah  leaned  upon  her  again,  and  said,  whupering, 
*  Let  us — ^let  us  die  I" 

'« No  r*  the  mother  said,  firmljr.  **  The  Lord  has  jKp* 
pointed  our  times,  and  we  are  beuevers  in  the  Lord*  W« 
will  wait  on  him  even  in  this.    Come  away  F* 

She  caught  Tinsah's  hand  as  she  spoke,  and  hastened  to 
the  west  comer  of  the  house,  keeping  close  to  the  walL  No 
one  beini;  in  sii^ht  there*  they  kept  on  to  the  next  < 
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«id  riirank  from  the  moonlight,  which  lay  exceedingly 
bright  over  the  whole  south  front,  and  along  a  part  of  3ie 
street  The  mother's  will  was  strong.  Casting  one  look 
back  and  np  to  the  windows  on  the  west  side,  she  stepped 
out  into  the  li^t,  drawing  Tirzah  after  her ;  and  the  ex* 
tent  of  their  affliction  was  then  to  be  seen— on  their  lips 
and  cheeks,  in  their  bleared  eyes,  in  their  cracked  hands ; 
especially  in  the  long,  snaky  locks,  stiff  with  loathsome 
ichor,  and,  like  their  eyebrows,  ghastly  white.  Nor  was 
it  possible  to  have  told  which  was  mother,  which  daughter; 
both  alike  seemed  witch-like  old. 

**  Hist  I"  said  the  mother.  ^  There  is  some  one  lying 
upon  the  step — a  man.    Let  ns  ^o  roond  him." 

They  crossed  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  qnickly, 
and,  in  the  shade  there,  moved  on  till  before  the  gate, 
where  they  stopped. 

<'  He  is  asleep,  Tirzah  P 

The  man  was  very  stilL 

**  Stay  here,  and  I  wiD  try  the  gate.** 

So  saying,  the  mother  stole  noiselessly  across,  and  ven^ 
tared  to  touch  the  wicket;  she  never  knew  if  it  yielded, 
for  that  moment  the  man  sighed,  and,  turning  restlessly, 
shifted  the  handkerchief  on  his  head  in  such  manner  that 
the  face  was  left  upturned  and  fair  in  the  broad  moon*> 
light.  She  looked  down  at  it  and  started;  then  looked 
again,  stooping  a  little,  and  arose  and  clasped  her  hands 
and  raised  ner  eyes  to  heaven  in  mute  appeaL  An  instant 
so,  and  she  ran  back  to  Tirzah. 

^<  As  the  Lord  Hveth,  the  man  is  my  son — ^thy  brother  P 
she  said,  in  an  awe-inspiring  whisper. 

"  My  brother  f— Judah  ?" 

The  mother  caught  her  hand  eagerly. 

^*  Come  r  she  said,  in  the  same  enforced  whisper,  "  let 
us  look  at  him  together— once  more— only  once— -then 
help  thou  thy  servants.  Lord  P 

They  crossed  the  street  hand  in  hand  ghostly-quick, 
ghosUy-stilL  When  their  shadows  fell  upon  him,  they 
stopped.  One  of  his  hands  was  lying  out  upon  the  step 
palm  up.  Tirzah'  fell  upon  her  knees,  and  would  have 
kused  it;  but  the  mother  drew  her  back. 
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M  Not  for  thy  life ;  not  for  thy  life  I  ITncleaBf  andeaor 
she  whispered. 

Tinah  shrank  from  him,  as  if  he  were  the  leproos  one. 

Ben-Hnr  was  handsome  as  the  manly  are.  His  cheeks 
and  forehead  were  swarthy  from  exposure  to  the  desert  son 
and  idr ;  yet  under  the  light  mostache  the  lips  were  red,  and 
the  teeth  shone  white,  and  the  soft  beard  aid  not  hide  the 
foil  roundness  of  chin  and  throat.  How  beautifnl  he  ap- 
peared to  the  mother's  eyes  I  How  mightily  she  yearned  to 
put  her  arms  about  him,  and  take  his  head  npon  her  bosom 
and  kiss  him,  as  had  been  her  wont  in  his  happy  child* 
hood !  Where  got  she  the  strength  to  resist  the  impulse  I 
From  her  love,  O  reader  1 — her  mother-love,  which,  if  thou 
wilt  observe  well,  hath  this  unlikeness  to  any  other  love : 
tender  to  the  object,  it  can  be  infinitely  tjrrannical  to  itself, 
and  thence  all  its  power  of  self-sacrifice.  Not  for  restora- 
tion to  health  and  fortune,  not  for  any  blessing  of  life,  not 
for  life  itself,  would  she  have  left  her  leprous  loss  upon 
his  cheek  I  Tet  touch  him  she  must ;  in  thut  instant  of 
finding  him  she  must  renounce  him  forever !  How  bitter, 
bitter  nard  it  was,  let  some  other  mother  say  I  She  knelt 
down,  and,  crawling  to  his  feet,  touched  the  sole  of  one  of 
his  sandals  with  her  lips,  yellow  though  it  was  with  the 
dust  of  the  street — and  touched  it  again  and  again;  and 
her  very  soul  was  in  the  kisses. 

He  stirred,  and  tossed  his  hand  They  moved  back,  but 
heard  him  mutter  in  his  dream, 

«  Mother  I    Amrah  I    Where  is— »• 

He  fell  off  into  the  deep  sleep. 

l^rzah  stared  wistfully.  The  mother  put  her  face  in  the 
dust,  struggling  to  suppress  a  sob  so  deep  and  strong  it 
seemed  her  heart  was  Dursting.  Almost  she  wished  he 
might  waken. 

He  had  asked  for  her;  she  was  not  forgotten;  in  his 
sleep  he  was  thinking  of  her.    Was  it  not  enough! 

Iresently  the  mother  beckoned  to  Tirzah,  and  they  arose, 
and  taking  one  more  look,  as  if  to  print  his  image  past 
fading,  himd  in  hand  they  recrossed  the  street.  Back  in 
the  shade  of  the  wall  there,  they  retired  and  knelt,  looking 
at  him,  waiting  for  him  to  wake — waiting  some  xevelationi 
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ihej  knew  not  what  Nobody  lias  yet  given  ns  a  meacmre 
for  the  patience  of  a  love  like  theirs. 

By-and-by,  the  sleep  being  yet  upon  him,  another  woman 
appeared  at  the  comer  of  the  palace.  The  two  in  the  shade 
saw  her  plainly  in  the  light ;  a  small  fij^re,  much  bent, 
dark-skinned,  gray-haired,  dressed  neatly  m  servant's  garb, 
and  carrying  a  basket  full  of  vegetables. 

At  sight  of  the  man  upon  the  step  the  new-comer 
stopped ;  then,  as  if  decided,  she  walked  on — ^very  lightly 
as  she  di^ew  near  the  sleeper.  Passing  round  him,  she  went 
to  the  gate,  slid  the  wicket  latch  easily  to  one  side,  and  put 
her  hand  in  the  opening.  One  of  the  broad  boards  in  the 
left  valve  swung  ajar  without  noise.  She  put  the  basket 
through,  and  was  about  to  follow,  when,  yielding  to  curi- 
osity, she  lingered  to  have  one  look  at  the  stranger  whose 
face  was  below  her  in  open  view* 

The  spectators  across  the  street  heard  a  low  exclamation, 
and  saw  the  woman  rub  her  eyes  as  if  to  renew  their  power, 
bend  closer  down,  clasp  her  hands,  gaze  wildly  around,  look 
at  the  sleeper,  stoop  and  raise  the  outlying  hand,  and  kiss 
it  fondly — that  which  they  wished  so  mightily  to  do,  but 
dared  not 

Awakened  by  the  action,  Ben-Hur  instinctively  withdrew 
the  hand ;  as  he  did  so,  his  eyes  met  the  woman's. 

^'  Amrah  I  O  Amrah,  is  it  tnou  f "  he  said. 

The  good  heart  made  no  answer  in  words,  but  fell  upon 
his  neck  crying  for  joy. 

Gently  he  put  her  arms  away,  and,  lifting  the  dark  face 
wet  with  tears,  kissed  it,  his  joy  only  a  little  less  than 
hers.     Then  those  across  the  way  heaid  him  say, 

^  Mother — Tirzah— 0  Amrah,  tell  me  of  them  t  Speak, 
speak,  I  pray  thee !" 

Amrah  omy  cried  afresh. 

'<  Thou  hast  seen  them,  Amrah.  Thou  knowest  where 
they  are ;  tell  me  they  are  at  home." 

Tirzah  moved,  but  the  mother,  divining  her  purpose, 
caught  her  and  whispered,  <*  Do  not  go— not  for  life.  Un- 
clean, unclean  I" 

Her  love  was  in  tyrannical  mood.  Though  both  their 
hearts  broke,  he  should  not  become  what  they  were ;  and 
she  conquered. 
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Meantime  Amrah,  bo  entreated,  only  wept  the  more. 

*^  Wert  thou  going  in  f '  he  asked,  presently^  seeing  the 
board  swung  back.  '*  Gome,  then.  I  will  go  with  ^ee.** 
He  arose  as  he  spoke.  ^^The  Romans — ^be  the  corse  of 
the  Lord  upon  them! — the  Romans  lied.  The  hoose  is 
mine.    Rise,  Amrah,  and  let  ns  go  in.*^ 

A  moment  and  they  were  gone,  leaving  the  two  in  the 
shade  to  behold  the  gate  staring  blankly  at  them — ^the  gate 
which  they  might  not  ever  enter  more.  They  nestled  to* 
gether  in  the  dost  ^ 

They  had  done  their  dnty. 

Their  love  was  proven. 

Next  morning  they  were  found,  and  driven  ont  the  dty 
with  stones. 

Mfiegonel    Te  are  of  the  dead;  go  to  the  deadT 

"With  the  doom  ringing  in  their  ears,  they  went  forth. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Nowadays  travellers  in  the  Holy  Land  looking  for  the 
famous  place  with  the  beautiful  name,  the  King's  Chirden, 
descend  the  bed  of  the  Cedron  or  the  curve  of  Gihon  and 
Hinnom  as  far  as  the  old  well  En-rogel,  take  a  drink  of 
the  sweet  living  water,  and  stop,  having  reached  the  limit 
of  the  interesting  in  that  direction.  They  look  at  the  great 
stones  with  which  the  well  is  curbed,  ask  its  depth,  smile 
at  the  primitive  mode  of  drawing  the  purling  treasure,  and 
waste  some  pitv  on  the  ragged  wretch  who  j>resides  over  it; 
then,  facing  about,  they  are  enraptured  with  the  mounts 
Moriah  and  Zion,  both  of  which  slope  towards  them  from 
the  north,  one  terminating  in  Ophel,  the  other  in  what  used 
to  be  the  site  of  the  city  of  David.  In  the  baclq^und, 
up  far  in  the  sky,  the  garniture  of  the  sacred  places  is  vis- 
ible :  here  the  Haram,  with  its  graceful  dome ;  yonder  the 
stalwart  remains  of  Hippicus,  defiant  even  in  ruins.  When 
that  view  has  been  enjoyed,  and  is  sufficiently  impressed 
upon  the  memory,  the  travellers  glance  at  the  Mount  of 
Offence  standing  in  rugged  stateliness  at  their  right  hand, 
and  then  at  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel  over  on  the  left»  m 
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whicli,  if  they  be  veil  up  in  Scriptural  lustoir  and  in  the 
traditionfi  rabbinical  and  monkish,  they  will  mid  a  certain 
interest  not  to  be  overcome  hj  superstitious  horror. 

It  were  lon^  to  tell  all  the  points  of  interest  grouped 
around  that  hiU ;  for  the  present  purpose,  eno^h  that  its 
feet  are  planted  in  the  veritable  orthodox  Hell  of  the 
modems— the  Hell  of  brimstone  and  fire — ^in  the  old  no* 
menclature  Gehenna ;  and  that  now,  as  in  the  days  of  Christ, 
its  bluff  face  opposite  the  city  on  the  south  and  southeast 
is  seamed  ana  pitted  with  tombs  which  have  been  im- 
memoriidly  the  dwelling-places  of  lepers,  not  singly,  but 
collectively.  There  they  set  up  their  government  and 
established  their  society ;  there  they  founded  a  city  and 
dwelt  by  themselves,  avoided  ai^  the  accursed  of  €k>a. 

The  second  morning  after  the  incidents  of  the  preceding 
chapter,  Amrah  drew  near  the  well  £n-rogel,  and  seated 
herself  upon  a  stone.  One  familiar  with  Jerusalem,  look- 
ing at  her,  would  have  said  she  was  the  favorite  servant  of 
some  well-to-do  family.  She  brought  with  her  a  water-jar 
and  a  basket,  the  contents  of  the  latter  covered  with  a  snow- 
white  napkin.  Placing  them  on  the  ground  at  her  side, 
she  loosened  the  shawl  which  fell  from  her  head,  knit  her 
fingers  together  in  her  lap,  and  gazed  demurely  up  to  where 
the  hill  drops  steeply  down  into  Aceldama  and  the  Potter's 
Reld. 

It  was  very  early,  and  she  was  the  first  to  arrive  at  the 
weU.  Soon,  however,  a  man  came  bringing  a  rope  and  a 
leathern  bucket.  Saluting  the  little  dark-faced  woman,  he 
undid  the  rope,  fixed  it  to  the  bucket,  and  waited  custom- 
ers. Others  who  chose  to  do  so  miffht  draw  water  for  them- 
selves ;  he  was  a  professional  in  tke  business,  and  would 
fill  the  largest  jar  the  stoutest  woman  could  carry  for  a 

Amrah  sat  still,  and  had  nothing  to  say.  Seeing  the  jar, 
the  man  asked  after  a  while  if  she  wished  it  filled ;  she  an- 
swered him  civilly,  "  Not  now ;"  whereupon  he  gave  her  no 
more  attention.  When  the  dawn  was  fairly  defined  over 
Olivet,  his  patrons  began  to  arrive,  and  he  had  all  he  could 
do  to  attend  to  them.  All  the  time  she  kept  her  seat^ 
looking  intently  up  at  the  hilL 
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Hie  son  made  its  appearance,  yet  she  sat  iratdun j  and 
waitang;  and  while  she  thus  waits  let  as  see  what  her  pur- 
pose IB. 

Her  cnstom  had  been  to  go  to  market  after  nightfalL 
Stealing  oat  anobsenredy  she  would  seek  the  shops  in  the 
Tjio^oKm^  or  those  over  by  the  Fish  Gate  in  the  east,  make 
her  parchases  of  meat  and  vegetables,  and  retam  and  shat 
herself  op  again. 

The  pleasore  she  derived  from  the  pesence  of  Ben-Har 
ia  the  old  hoase  once  more  may  be  miagined.  She  had 
nothing  to  tell  him  of  her  mistress  or  Tirzah — ^nothing. 
He  would  have  had  her  move  to  a  place  not  so  lonesome ; 
she  refused.  She  would  have  had  1dm  take  his  own  room 
a^ain,  which  was  jastas  he  had  left  it;  bat  the  danger  of 
discovery  was  too  great,  and  he  wished  above  aU  things  to 
avoid  inquiry.  He  would  come  and  see  her  often  as  pos- 
sible. Coming  in  the  night,  he  would  also  go  away  in  the 
night  She  was  compelled  to  be  satisfied,  and  at  once  oc- 
cupied herself  contriving  ways  to  make  him  happy.  That 
he  was  a  man  now  did  not  occor  to  her;  nor  did  it  enter 
her  mind  that  he  might  have  put  by  or  lost  his  boyish 
tastes ;  to  please  him,  she  thought  to  go  on  her  old  round 
of  services.  He  used  to  be  fond  of  confections ;  she  re- 
membered the  things  in  that  line  which  delighted  him 
most,  and  resolved  to  make  them,  and  have  a  supply  al- 
ways read^  when  he  came.  Gould  anything  be  happier! 
So  next  niffht,  earlier  than  usual,  she  stole  out  with  her 
basket,  and  went  over  to  the  Fish  Gate  Market  Wander- 
ing about,  seeking  the  best  honey,  she  chanced  to  hear  a 
man  telling  a  story. 

What  the  story  was  the  reader  can  arrive  at  with  suffi* 
cient  certainty  when  told  that  the  narrator  was  one  of  the 
men  who  had  held  torches  for  the  commandant  of  the 
Tower  of  Antonia  when,  down  m  cell  YL,  the  fiurs  were 
found*  The  particulars  of  the  finding  were  all  told,  and 
she  heard  them,  with  the  names  of  the  pribonersi  and  the 
widow^s  account  of  herself. 

The  feelings  with  which  Amrah  listened  to  the  recital 
were  such  as  became  the  devoted  creature  she  was.  She 
made  her  purchases,  and  returned  home  in  a  dream.  What 
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a  happiness  she  had  in  store  for  her  boy  I  She  had  found 
his  mother ! 

She  pat.  the  basket  away,  now  laughing,  now  crying. 
Suddenly  she  stopped  and  tiiooght  It  would  kill  him  to 
sbe  told  that  his  mother  and  Tirzah  were  lepers.  He  would 
go  through  the  awful  city  over  on  the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel 
— into  each  infected  tomb  he  would  go  without  rest,  ask- 
ing fot  them,  and  the  disease  would  catch  him,  and  their 
fate  would  be  his.  She  wrung  her  hands.  What  should 
she  do! 

Like  many  a  one  before  her,  and  many  a  one  ranee,  she 
derived  inspiration,  if  not  wisdom,  from  her  affection,  and 
came  to  a  singular  conclusion. 

The  lepers,  she  knew,  were  accnstomed  of  mornings  to 
come  down  ^m  their  sepulchral  abodes  in  the  hill,  and 
take  a  supply  of  water  for  the  day  from  the  well  £n*RogeL 
Bringing  their  jars,  they  would  set  them  on  the  ground  and 
wait,  standing  afar  until  they  were  filled.  To  that  the  mis- 
tress and  Tinah  must  come ;  for  the  law  was  inexorable, 
and  admitted  no  distinction.  A  rich  leper  was  no  better 
than  a  poor  one. 

So  Amrah  decided  not  to  speak  to  Ben-Hur  of  the  story 
she  had  heard,  but  go  alone  to  the  well  and  wait  Hunger 
and  thirst  would  dnve  the  unfortunates  thither,  and  she 
believed  she  could  recognize  them  at  sight ;  if  not,  they 
might  recognize  her. 

Meantime  Ben-Hur  came,  and  they  talked  much.  To- 
morrow Malluch  would  arrive  ;  then  the  search  should  be 
immediately  begun.  He  was  impatient  to  be  about  it.  To 
amuse  himself  he  would  visit  the  sacred  places  in  the  vicin- 
ity. The  secret,  we  may  be  sure,  weighed  heavily  on  the 
woman,  but  she  held  her  peace. 

When  he  was  gone  she  busied  herself  in  the  preparation 
of  things  good  to  eat,  applving  her  utmost  skill  to  the 
work.  At  the  approach  of  day,  as  signalled  by  the  stars, 
she  filled  the  basket,  selected  a  jar,  and  took  the  road  to 
£n-Rogel,  going  out  by  the  Fish  Gate  which  was  earliest 
open,  and  arriving  as  we  have  seen. 

Shortly  after  sunrise,  when  business  at  the  well  was  most 
Dressing,,  and  the  drawer  of  water  most  hurried ;  when,  in 
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fact,  half  a  dozen  backets  were  in  nse  at  the  same  timely 
eTerybody  making  haste  to  get  away  before  the  cool  of  the 
morning  melted  mto  the  heat  of  the  day,  the  tenantry  of 
the  hiU  began  to  appear  and  move  about  the  doors  of  Uieir 
tombs.  Somewhat  later  they  were  discernible  in  groups, 
of  which  not  a  few  were  children  so  young  that  they  sug- 
gested the  holiest  relation.  Numbers  came  momentarily 
around  the  turn  of  the  bluff — women  with  jars  upon  their 
shoulders,  old  and  very  feeble  men  hobbling  along  on  staffs 
and  crutches.  Some  leaned  upon  the  shoulders  of  others ; 
a  few — ^the  utterly  helpless — lay,  like  heaps  of  rags,  upon 
litters.  Even  that  community  of  superlative  sorrow  had  its 
love-light  to  make  life  endurable  and  attractive.  Distance 
softened  without  entirely  veiling  the  misery  of  the  outcasts. 

From  her  seat  by  the  well  ionrah  kept  watch  upon  the 
spectral  groups.  She  scarcely  moved.  More  than  once 
sne  imagmed  she  saw  those  she  sought  That  they  were 
there  upon  the  hill  she  had  no  doubt ;  that  they  must  coine 
down  aiid  near  she  knew;  when  the  people  at  the  well 
were  all  served  they  would  come. 

Now,  quite  at  the  base  of  the  bluff  there  was  a  tomb 
which  had  more  than  once  attracted  Amrah  by  its  wide 
gaping.  A  stone  of  large  dimensions  stood  near  its  mouth. 
The  sun  looked  into  it  through  the  hottest  hours  of  the 
day,  and  altogether  it  seemed  uninhabitable  by  anything 
living,  unless,  perchance,  by  some  wild  dogs  returning  from 
scavenger  duty  down  in  Gehenna.  Thence,  however,  and 
greatly  to  her  surprise,  the  patient  Egyptian  beheld  two 
women  come,  one  half  supporting,  half  leading,  the  other. 
They  were  both  white-haired ;  both  looked  old ;  but  their 
garments  were  not  rent,  and  they  gazed  about  them  as  if 
the  locality  were  new.  The  witness  below  thought  she  even 
saw  them  shrink  terrified  at  the  spectacle  offered  by  the 
hideous  assemblage  of  which  they  found  themselves  part 
Slight  reasons,  certainly,  to  make  her  heart  beat  •fSuiter,  and 
draw  her  attention  to  them  exclusively ;  but  so  they  did. 

The  two  remained  by  the  stone  awhile ;  then  they  moved 
slowly,  painfully,  and  with  much  fear  towards  the  well, 
whereat  several  voices  were  raised  to  stop  them;  yet  they 
kept  on.    The  drawer  of  water  picked  up  some  pebble^ 
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and  made  ready  to  drive  them  baclc  The  company  cnrsed 
them.  The  greater  company  on  the  hill  shonted  shrilly^ 
*'  Unclean,  nnclean  T' 

*'  Surely 9*^  thought  Amrah  of  the  two,  as  they  kept  com* 
ing — **  surely,  they  are  strangers  to  the  usage  of  lepers.^' 

She  arose,  and  went  to  meet  them,  taking  the  basKet  and 
jar.    The  alarm  at  the  well  immediately  subsided. 

'*  What  a  fool,*'  said  one,  laughing,  ^*  what  a  fool  to  give 
good  bread  to  the  dead  in  that  way  1'' 

^  And  to  think  of  her  coming  so  far  P  said  another.  ^  I 
would  at  least  make  them  meet  me  at  the  gate." 

Amrah,  with  better  impulse,  proceeded.  If  she  should 
be  mistaken  1  Her  heart  arose  mto  her  throat  And  the 
farther  she  went  the  more  doubtful  and  confused  she  be- 
came. Four  or  five  yards  from  where  they  stood  waiting 
for  her  she  stopped. 

That  the  mistress  she  loved  I  whose  hand  she  had  so 
often  kissed  in  gratitude  I  whose  image  of  matronly  love* 
liness  she  had  treasured  in  memory  so  faithfully  t  And 
that  the  Tirzah  she  had  nursed  through  babyhood  1  whose 
pains  she  had  soothed,  whose  sports  she  had  shared  I  that 
the  smiling,  sweet-faced,  songful  Tirzah,  the  light  of  the 
great  house,  the  promised  blessing  of  her  old  age  I  Her 
mistress,  her  darUng — ^they  ?  The  soul  of  the  woman  sick- 
ened  at  the  sight. 

'*  These  are  old  women,"  she  said  to  herself.  **  I  never 
saw  them  before.     I  will  go  back." 

She  turned  away* 

"  Amrah,"  said  one  of  the  lepers. 

The  Egyptian  dropped  the  jar,  and  looked  back^  trem* 
bling. 

"Who  called  me T  she  asked* 

"Amrah." 
-  The  servant's  wondering  eyes  settled  upon  the  speakei's 
face. 

**  Who  are  you  f"  she  cried. 

"  We  are  they  you  are  seeking." 

Amrah  fell  upon  her  knees. 

"  0  my  mistress,  my  mistress  I  As  I  have  made  youi 
God  my  Gk>d,  be  he  praised  that  he  has  led  me  to  yon  P 
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And  upon  her  knees  the  poor  overwhelmed  creatore  be- 
gan moving  forward. 

**  Stay,  Amrah  1    Come  not  nearer.    Unclean,  nnclean  P 

The  words  sufficed.  Amrah  fell  upon  her  face,  sobbing 
so  loud  the  people  at  the  well  heara  her.  Suddenly  she 
arose  upon  her  knees  again. 

"  0  my  mistress,  where  is  Tirzahf* 

^  Here  I  am,  Amrah,  here  I  Will  you  not  bring  me  » 
little  water  r 

The  habit  of  the  servant  renewed  itself.  Putting  back 
the  coarse  hair  fallen  over  her  face,  Amrah  arose  and  went 
to  the  basket  and  uncovered  it. 

**  See,**  she  said,  **  here  are  bread  and  meat.** 

She  would  have  spread  the  napkin  upon  the  ground,  bat 
the  mistress  spoke  again, 

**  Do  not  so,  Amrim.  Those  yonder  may  stone  you,  and 
refuse  us  drink.  Leave  the  basket  with  me.  Take  up  the 
jar  and  fill  it,  and  bring  it  here.  We  will  carry  them  to 
the  tomb  with  us.  For  this  day  you  will  then  have  ren 
dered  all  the  service  that  is  lawful     Haste,  Amrah.** 

The  people  under  whose  eyes  all  this  had  passed  made 
way  for  the  servant,  and  even  helped  her  fill  the  jar,  so 
piteous  was  the  grief  her  countenance  showed. 

^  Who  are  they  f  *  a  woman  asked. 

Amrah  meekly  answered,  **  They  used  to  be  good  to 
me.^ 

Raising  the  jar  upon  her  shoulder,'she  hurried  back.  In 
forgetfulness,  she  would  have  gone  to  them,  but  the  cry 
**  Unclean,  unclean  t  Beware  T'  arrested  her.  Placing  the 
water  by  the  basket,  she  stepped  back,  and  stood  off  a  little 
way. 

**  Thmk  you,  Amrah,**  said  the  mistress,  taking  the  a^ 
tides  into  possession.    *^  This  is  very  good  of  yon.** 

^  Is  there  nothing  more  I  can  doF  asked  AmraL 

The  mother's  hand  was  upon  the  jar,  and  she  was  fe> 
vered  with  thirst ;  yet  she  paused,  and,  rising,  said  firmly, 
**  Yes,  I  know  that  Judah  has  come  home.  I  saw  him  at 
the  gate  night  before  last  asleep  on  the  step.  I  saw  yoo 
wake  him." 

Amrah  clasped  her  hands. 
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*  O  my  mistress  I    You  saw  it,  and  did  not  come  P 

''That  wonld  have  been  to  kill  him*  I  can  never  take 
him  in  my  arms  again*  I  can  never  kiss  him  more.  O 
Amrah,  Amrah,  you  love  him,  I  knowT 

^  YeSj**  said  the  true  heart,  bursting  into  tears  again^ 
and  kneeling.    **  I  woald  die  for  him.'' 

**  Prove  to  me  what  you  say,  Amrah.** 

**  I  am  ready.** 

**  Then  you  shall  not  tell  him  where  we  are  or  that  yon 
have  seen  us— only  that,  Amrah.** 

^Bnt  ho  is  looking  for  you.  He  has  come  from  afar  to 
find  you.** 

**  He  must  not  find  us.  He  shall  not  become  what  we 
are.  Hear,  Amrah.  You  shall  serve  ts  as  yon  have  this 
day.  Yon  shall  bring  us  the  little  we  need«-^not  long  now 
•—not  long.  You  shall  come  every  morning  and  evening 
thus,  and — and**— the  voice  trembled,  the  strong  will  at 
most  broke  down — ^  and  you  shall  tell  us  of  him,  Amrah ; 
but  to  him  you  shall  say  nothing  of  us.    Hear  youf* 

^  Oh,  it  will  be  so  hard  to  hear  him  speak  of  you,  and 
see  him  going  about  looking  for  you — ^to  see  all  nis  love, 
and  not  tell  iSm  so  much  as  that  you  are  alive  T* 

'*Can  you  tell  him  we  are  well,  Amrah  f* 

The  servant  bowed  her  head  in  her  arms. 

''No,**  the  mistress  continued;  "wherefore  be  silent 
altogether.  Go  now,  and  come  this  evening.  We  will 
look  for  you.    Till  then,  farewell.'* 

"  The  burden  will  be  heavy,  O  my  mistress,  and  hard  to 
bear,"  said  Amrah,  falling  upon  her  face. 

"  How  much  harder  would  it  be  to  see  him  as  we  are,** 
the  mother  answered  as  she  gave  the  basket  to  Tirzah. 
'*  Ck>me  affain  this  evening,**  she  repeated ;  taking  up  the 
water,  and  startinc^  for  the  tomb. 

Amrah  waiting  kneeling  until  tJiey  had  disappeared ;  then 
she  took  the  ro!^  sorrowfully  home. 

In  the  evening  she  returned ;  and  thereafter  it  became 
her  custom  to  serve  them  in  the  mominj?  and  evening,  so 
that  they  wanted  for  nothing  needful.  The  tomb,  though 
ever  so  stony  and  desolate,  was  less  cheerless  than  the  cell 
ui  the  Tower  had  been.  ^^Daylight  gilded  its  door,  and  il 
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ii]itliebeaiitifiilw<»ld.    Tlieii,  one  can  wiitdeadi  with 
00  mnch  more  £uih  out  under  the  open  al^. 


CHAPTBB  VI 

Tbe  mominff  of  the  first  daj  of  the  aerendi  monA— 
Tiflhri  in  the  Hebrew,  October  in  English — Ben-Hor  aroee 
from  his  oonch  in  the  khan  ill  satu^fied  with  the  whole 
world. 

Little  time  had  been  lost  in  consoUation  npon  the  ar- 
rival of  Mallnch.  The  latter  began  the  aearch  at  the  Tower 
of  Antonia,  and  began  it  boldly,  by  a  direot  inqoiry  of  the 
tribune  commandiiig.  He  gave  the  officer  a  history  of  the 
HarB,and  all  the  pwticnlars  of  the  accident  to  Gratos,  de- 
scribing the  affair  as  wholly  without  criminality.  The  ob- 
ject of  the  qnest  now,  he  said,  was  if  any  of  the  nnhap|iy 
family  were  discoyered  alive  to  carry  a  petition  to  the  feet 
of  Caasar,  praying  restitution  of  the  estate  and  return  to 
their  civil  rights.  Such  a  petition,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
result  in  an  investigation  by  the  im^rial  order,  a  proceed- 
ing of  which  the  fnends  of  the  family  had  no  fear. 

In  reply  the  tribune  stated  circumstantially  the  discovery 
of  the  women  in  the  Tower,  and  permitted  a  reading  of  the 
memorandum  he  had  taken  of  their  account  of  theinselves; 
when  leave  to  copy  it  was  prayed,  he  even  permitted  that^ 

Malluch  thereupon  hurried  to  Ben-Hur. 

It  were  useless  to  attempt  description  of  the  effect  the 
terrible  story  had  upon  the  young  man.  The  pain  was  not 
relieved  by  tears  orpassionate  outcries ;  it  was  too  deep  for 
any  expression.  He  sat  still  a  long  time,  with  pallid  face 
and  laboring  heart  Now  and  then,  as  if  to  show  the 
thou^rhts  wMch  were  most  poignant,  he  muttered, 

^'  Lepers,  lepers  I  They — ^my  motiier  and  llrzah — they 
lepers  1    How  long,  how  long,  O  Losd  t'* 

One  moment  he  was  torn  by  a  virtuous  rage  of  sorrow, 
next  by  a  longing  for  vengeance  whiclu  it  must  be  admittedf 
was  scarcely  less  virtuous. 

At  length  he  arose. 

''I  must  look  for  theuL    They  may  be  dyii^* 
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^  Where  will  yon  look  T  asked  Mallaclu 

"There  is  bat  one  place  for  them  to  go." 

Mallach  interposed,  and  finally  prevailed  so  far  as  to  have 
the  management  of  the  farther  attempt  intrusted  to  him. 
Together  they  went  to  the  gate  over  on  the  side  opposite 
the  Hill  of  Evil  Counsel,  immemorially  the  lepers'  begging* 
ground*  There  they  stayed  all  day,  giving  alms,  asking  for 
the  two  wbmen,  and  offering  rich  rewards  for  Iheir  discov- 
ery.  So  they  did  in  repetition  dav  after  day  throogh  the 
remainder  of  the  fifth  month,  and  all  the  sixth.  There  was 
diligent  scouring  of  the  dread  city  on  the  hill  by  lepers  to 
whom  the  rewards  offered  were  miffhty  incentives,  for  they 
were  only  dead  in  law.  Over  and  over  again  the  gaping 
tomb  down  by  the  well  was  invaded,  and  its  tenants  sub- 
jected to  inquiry ;  but  they  kept  their  secret  fast  The  re- 
sult was  failure.  And  now,  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 
the  seventh  month,  the  extent  of  the  ad<Utional  information 
gained  was  that  not  long  before  two  leprous  women  had 
been  stoned  from  the  Fidi  Gate  by  the  authorities.  A  lit- 
tle pressing  of  the  clew,  together  with  some  shrewd  com- 
parison of  dates,  led  to  the  sad  assurance  that  the  suffer* 
ers  were  the  Burs,  and  left  the  old  question  darker  than 
ever.  Where  were  theyt  And  what  had  become  of 
them? 

"  It  was  not  enough  that  my  people  should  be  made  lep- 
ers,''  said  the  son,  over  and  over  again,  with  what  intensity 
of  bitterness  the  reader  may  imagine;  "that  was  not 
enough.  Oh,  no  I  They  must  be  stoned  from  their  native 
city  I  My  mother  is  dead  1  she  has  wandered  to  the  wilder- 
ness !  she  is  dead  1  Tirzah  is  dead  t  I  alone  am  left.  And 
for  what  f  How  long>  O  God,  thou  Lord  God  of  my  fa- 
thers, how  long  shall  this  Rome  endure  2" 

Angry,  hopeless,  vengeful,  he  entered  the  court  of  the 
khan,  and  found  it  crowded  with  people  come  in  during 
the  night.  While  he  ate  his  breakfast,  he  listened  to  some 
of  them.  To  one  party  he  was  specially  attracted.  They 
were  mostly  young,  stout,  active,  hardy  men,  in  manner  and 
speech  provinciaL  In  their  look,  the  certain  indefinable  air, 
the  pose  of  the  head,  glance  of  the  eye,  there  was  a  spirit 
which  did  not,  as  a  rule,  belong  to  the  outward  seeming  of 
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the  lower  OTders  of  Jerusalem ;  the  spirit  thotight  by  some 
to  be  a  peculiarity  of  life  in  mountainous  <ustrictBy  bat 
which  may  be  more  surely  traced  to  a  life  of  healthful  free* 
dom*  In  a  short  time  he  ascertained  they  were  Galilean8» 
in  the  city  for  rarious  purposes,  but  chienyto  take  part  in 
the  Feast  of  Trumpets,  set  for  that  day.  They  became  to 
him  at  once  objects  of  interest,  as  hailing  from  the  r^on 
in  which  he  hoped  to  find  readiest  support  in  the  work  he 
was  shortly  to  set  about. 

While  observing  them,  his  mind  running  ahead  in 
thouffht  of  achievements  possible  to  a  legion  of  such  spir- 
its disciplined  after  the  severe  Roman  style,  a  man  came 
into  the  court,  his  face  much  flushed,  his  eyes  bright  with 
excitement. 

*'  Why  are  you  here  f "  he  said  to  the  Galileans.  **  The 
rabbis  and  elders  are  going  from  the  Temple  to  see  Pilate. 
Gome,  make  haste,  and  let  us  go  with  them*'' 

They  surrounded  him  in  a  moment. 

"  To  see  Pilate  I    For  what  r 

^  They  have  discovered  a  conspiracy.  Pilate's  new  aque* 
duct  is  to  be  paid  for  with  money  of  tiie  Ofemple." 

**^  What,  with  the  sacred  treasure  f 

They  repeated  the  question  to  each  other  with  flashing 
eyes. 

<«  It  is  Corban — ^money  of  €k>d.  Let  him  touch  a  shekel 
of  itif  hedarer 

^^Come,"  cried  the  messenger.  **The  procession  is  b? 
this  time  across  the  bridge.  The  whole  city  is  pouring  al* 
ter.    We  may  be  needed    Make  haste  I" 

As  if  the  uiou|^ht  and  the  act  were  one,  there  was  quick 
putting* away  of  useless  varments,  and  the  party  stood 
forth  bareheaded,  and  in  £e  short  sleeveless  under-tunica 
they  were  used  to  wearing  as  reapers  in  the  field  and  boat- 
men on  the  lake — ^the  gan>  in  which  they  climbed  the  hills 
following  the  herds,  and  jplucked  the  ripened  vintage,  care- 
less of  me  sun.  lingering  only  to  tighten  their  girdle% 
they  said, "  We  are  r^y." 

Then  Ben-Hur  spoke  to  them. 

««Men  of  Galilee,'*  he  said,  <'I  am  a  son  of  Jndah. 
Will  yon  take  me  in  your  company  f 
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«  We  may  have  to  fight,**  they  replied. 
.  ^'Oh,  then,  I  will  not  be  first  to  nm  away  P 

They  took  the  retort  in  good-hmnor,  and  the  messenger 
said,  *'  YoQ  seem  stoat  enough*    Gome  along.** 

Ben-Hur  put  off  his  outer  garments. 

*'  Yon  think  there  may  be  f^htingr*  he  aaked^  qaie<ly,a8 
be  tightened  his  girdle. 

"Yes." 

"With  whom r 

"The  guard." 

"  Legionaries  F 

"Whom  else  can  a  Roman  trustf 

"What  have  you  to  ^t  withT 

They  looked  at  him  suently. 

"  Well,**  he  continued, "  we  will  have  to  do  the  best  we 
can ;  but  had  we  not  better  choose  a  leader  t  The  legion* 
aries  always  have  one,  and  so  are  able  to  act  with  one 
mind.** 

The  (Galileans  stared  more  curiously,  as  if  the  idea  were 
new  to  them. 

"  Let  us  at  least  agree  to  stay  together,**  he  said.  "  Now 
I  am  ready,  if  you  are.** 

"Yes,  let  us  go.** 

The  khan,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  was  m  Bezetha, 
the  new  town;  and  to  get  to  the  PlTBtorium,  as  the  Bo« 
mans  resonantly  styled  the  paUce  of  Herod  on  Mount  Zion, 
the  party  had  to  cross  the  lowlands  north  and  west  of  the 
Temple.  By  streets — if  they  may  be  so  called — trending 
north  and  south,  with  intersections  hardly  up  to  the  dig* 
nity  of  alleys,  they  passed  rapidly  round  the  Akra  district 
to  the  Tower  of  Mariamne,  from  which  the  way  was  short 
to  the  grand  gate  of  the  walled  heights.  In  going,  they 
overtook,  or  were  overtaken  by,  people  like  themselves 
stirred  to  wrath  by  news  of  the  proposed  desecration. 
When,  at  length,  they  reached  the  gate  of  the  Ptsetorium, 
the  procession  of  elders  and  rabbis  had  nassed  in  with  a 
great  following,  leaving  a  greater  crowa  clamoring  out- 
side. 

A  centurion  kept  the  entrance  with  a  guard  drawn  up 
lull  armed  under  the  beautiful  marble  bi^ements.    The 
88 
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sun  struck  the  soldiers  fervidly  on  helm  and  sUeld ;  t>Qt 
they  kept  their  ranks  indifEerent  alike  to  its  daaszle  and  to 
the  monthings  of  the  rabble.  Throngh  the  open  bronze 
gates  a  current  of  citizens  poured  in,  while  a  much  lesser 
one  poured  out. 

**  What  is  going  on  T'  one  of  the  Galileans  asked  an  out- 
comer. 

"  Nothing,**  was  the  reply.  "  The  rabbit  are  before  the 
door  of  the  palace  asking  to  see  Pilate.  He  has  refused  to 
come  out  They  have  sent  one  to  tell  him  they  will  not 
go  away  till  he  has  heard  them.    The^  are  waiting.'* 

*^  Let  us  go  in,"  said  Ben-Hur,  in  his  quiet  way,  seeing 
what  his  companions  probably  did  not,,  that  there  was  not 
only  a  disagreement  between  the  suitors  and  the  govemor^ 
but  an  issue  joined,  and  a  serious  question  as  to  who  should 
have  his  wilL 

Inside  the  gate  there  was  a  row  of  trees  in  leaf,witk 
seats  under  them.  The  people,  whether  going  or  coming, 
carefully  aroided  the  shade  cast  gratefully  upon  the  white, 
clean-swept  pavement ;  for,  strafe  as  it  may  seem,  a  rab* 
binical  ordinance,  alleged  to  have  been  derived  from  the 
law,  pennitted  no  green  thing- to  be  grown  within  the 
wails  of  JerusaleuL  Even  the  wise  king,  it  was  said,  want- 
ing a  ffarden  for  his  Egyptian  bride,  was  constrained  to 
found  it  down  in  the  meeting-place  of  the  vaUeys  above 
En-rogeL 

Through  the  tree-tops  shone  the  outer  fronts  of  the  pal* 
ace.  Turning  to  the  right,  the  party  proceeded  a  short  dis- 
tance to  a  spacious  square,  on  the  west  side  of  which  stood 
the  residence  of  the  governor.  An  excited  multitude 
filled  the  square.  Every  face  was  directed  towards  a  por- 
tico built  over  a  broad  doorway  which  was  closed.  Under 
the  portico  there  was  another  array  of  legionaries. 

The  throng  was  so  close  the  friends  could  not  weD 
have  advanced  if  such  had  been  their  desire;  they  re- 
mained therefore  in  the  rear,  observers  of  what  was  going 
on.  About  the  portico  they  could  see  the  high  turbans  m 
the  rabbis,  whose  impatience  communicated  at  times  to 
the  mass  behind  them ;  a  cry  was  frequent  to  the  effect 
*^  Pilate,  if  thou  be  a  goyemor,  come  forth,  come  forth  f* 
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Onoe  8  man  conung  out  poshed  through  the  crowd,  his . 
face  red  with  anger. 

*<  Israel  is  of  no  acconnt  here,**  he  said,  in  a  loud  voice. 
*<  On  this  holy  ground  we  are  no  better  than  dogs  of  Borne.** 

**  Will  he  not  come  oat,  think  yon  f 

^  Come f    Has  he  not  thrice  refosedP 

«  What  will  the  rabbis  do  f 

**  As  at  Cassarea — camp  here  till  he  gives  them  ear.** 

'<He  will  not  dare  touch  the  treasure,  will  bef*  asked 
one  of  the  Gfalilean& 

"  Who  can  say  f  Did  not  a  Roman  profane  the  Holy  of 
Holies  f    Is  there  anything  sacred  from  Romans  f* 

An  hour  passed,  and  though  Pilate  deigned  them  no  an* 
swer,  the  rabbis  and  crowd  remained.  Noon  came,  bring- 
ing a  shower  from  the  west,  but  no  change  in  the  situa- 
tion, except  that  the  multitude  was  larger  and  much  noisier, 
and  the  feeling  more  decidedly  angry.  The  shouting  was 
almost  continuous,  Come  forth,  come  forth  I  The  cry  was 
sometimes  with  disrespectful  variations.  Meanwhile  Ben- 
Hur  held  his  Galilean  friends  together.  He  judged  the 
pride  of  the  Roman  would  eventually  get  the  better  of  his 
discretion,  and  that  the  end  could  not  be  far  off.  Pilate 
was  but  waiting  for  the  people  to  furnish  him  an  excuse 
for  resort  to  violence. 

And  at  last  the  end  came.  In  the  midst  of  the  as- 
semblage there  was  heard  the  sound  of  blows,  succeeded 
instantfy  by  yells  of  pain  and  ra^e,  and  a  most  furious 
conmiotion.  The  venerable  men  m  front  of  the  portico 
faced  about  i^hast.  The  common  people  in  the  rear  at 
first  pushed  forward;  in  the  centre,  the  effort  was  to  get 
out;  and  for  a  short  titaie  the  pressure  of  opposing  forces 
was  terrible.  A  thousand  voices  made  inquiry,  raised  all 
at  once ;  as  no  one  had  time  to  answer,  the  surprise  speed- 
ily became  a  panic 

Ben-Hur  kept  his  senses. 

**  You  cannot  seef  he  said  to  one  of  the  QalileanSi 

"No," 

"  I  will  raise  you  up.** 

He  caught  the  man  about  the  middle,  and  lifted  hmi 
bodilv. 
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••Whatisitr 

^  I  see  now,''  said  the  man.  **  There  are  some  anned 
with  clnbsy  and  they  are  beating  the  people.  They  are 
dressed  like  Jews." 

"Who  are  they r 

"Romans,  as  the  Lord  livethl  Romans  in  disgoise. 
Their  clabs  fly  like  flails  I  There,  I  saw  a  rabbi  stmck 
down — an  old  man  I    They  spare  nobody  T' 

Ben-Hnr  let  the  man  down. 

"Men  of  Galilee;*  he  said,  "it  is  a  trick  of  Pilate's* 
Now,  will  yon  do  what  I  say,  we  will  get  eren  with  the 
club*men." 

The  Galilean  spirit  arose. 

"  Yes,  yes  P*  they  answered. 

"  Let  us  go  back  to  the  trees  by  the  gate,  and  we  may 
find  the  planting  of  Herod,  thongh  unlawnil,  has  some  good 
in  it  after  alL    Come  V* 

They  ran  back  all  of  them  fast  as  they  conid ;  and,  by 
throwing  their  united  weight  upon  the  limbs,  tore  tliem 
from  the  tronks.  In  a  brief  time  they,  too,  were  armed. 
Returning,  at  the  comer  of  the  square  they  met  the  crowd 
rushing  madly  for  the  gate.  Behind,  the  clamor  continued 
— a  medley  of  shrieks,  ^ans,  and  execrations. 

"  To  the  wall  I"  Ben-flur  shouted.  "  To  the  wall  I— and 
let  the  herd  go  by  P* 

80,  clinging  to  the  masonry  at  their  right  hand,  they  es- 
caped the  miffht  of  the  rush,  and  little  by  little  made  head« 
way  until,  at  last,  the  square  was  reached. 

"  Eee|>  together  now,  and  follow  me  P' 

By  this  time  Ben-Hmr's  leadership  was  perfect ;  and  as 
he  pushed  into  the  seething  mob  his  party  closed  ti&er  him 
in  a  bod^.  And  when  the  Romans,  clubbing  the  people 
and  making  merry  as  they  struck  them  down,  came  hand 
to  hand  wiui  the  Galileans,  lithe  of  limb,  eaff er  for  the  fray, 
and  e<iually  armed,  they  were  in  turn  surprised.  Then  the 
shouting  was  close  and  fierce ;  the  crasn  of  sticks  rapid 
and  dea^Uy ;  the  advance  furious  as  hate  could  make  iU 
No  one  performed  his  part  as  well  as  Ben-Hur,  whose 
training  served  him  admirably ;  for,  not  merely  he  knew 
to  strike  and  guard ;  his  long  arnif  perfect  action,  and  in* 
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comparable  strength  helped  him,  alsot  to  success  in  every 
encounter  He  was  at  the  same  time  fightiof^man  and 
leader.  The  club  he  wielded  was  of  goodly  length  and 
weighty,  so  he  had  need  to  strike  a  man  but  once.  He 
seemeo,  moreorer,  to  have  eyes  for  each  combat  of  his 
friends,  and  the  faculty  of  being  at  the  right  moment  ex- 
actly where  he  was  most  needed.  In  his  fighting  cry  there 
were  inspiration  for  his  party  and  alarm  for  h£  enemies. 
Thus  surprised  and  equally  matched,  the  Romans  at  first 
retired,  but  finally  turned  their  backs  and  fled  to  the  por- 
iica  The  impetuous  Gfalileans  would  have  pursued  them 
to  the  steps,  but  Ben-Hur  wisely  restrained  tnenu 

••Stay,  my  men  ^  he  said.  ••  The  centurion  yonder  is 
coming  with  the  guard.  They  have  swords  and  shields ; 
we  cannot  fight  them.  We  have  done  well ;  let  us  get 
back  and  out  ot  the  ^te  while  we  may.'* 

They  obeyed  him,  Uiough  slowly ;  for  they  had  frequent- 
ly^ to  step  over  their  countrymen  Ij^ing  where  they  had  been 
feUed ;  some  writhing  and  groanine,  some  praying  help, 
others  mute  as  the  dead.  But  the  f^en  were  not  aU  Jews. 
In  that  there  was  consolation. 

The  centurion  shouted  to  them  as  they  went  off ;  Ben* 
fiur  laughed  at  him,  and  replied  in  his  own  tongue,  ••  If  we 
are  dogs  of  Israel,  you  are  jackab  of  Rome.  Remain  here, 
and  we  will  come  again.** 

The  Galileans  cheered,  and  laughing  went  on< 

Outside  the  gate  there  was  a  multitude  the  like  of  which 
Ben-Hur  had  never  seen,  not  even  in  the  circus  at  Antioch. 
The  house-tops,  the  streets,  the  slojpe  of  the  hill,  appeared 
densely  covered  with  people  wailmg  and  praying.  The 
air  was  fiOed  with  their  cries  and  imprecations. 

The  party  were  permitted  to  pass  without  challenge  by 
the  outer  ^ard.  But  hardly  were  they  out  before  the 
centurion  m  charge  at  the  portico  appeared,  and  in  the 
gateway  called  to  Ben-Hur. 

••  Ho,  insolent  I    Art  thou  a  Roman  or  a  Jew  T 

Ben-Hur  answered,  ••  I  am  a  son  of  Jndah,  bom  here* 
What  wouldst  thou  with  meP 

••Stay  and  fight." 
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"ABthottwatr 

Ben-Hor  laughed  densivelr, 

**0  brave  Boman  t  Worthy  son  of  the  bastard  fiomaa 
Jove !    I  have  no  anns.** 

^Thoa  shalt  have  mine,**  the  centnrion  answered*  ^I 
will  borrow  of  the  gnard  here.** 

The  people  in  hearing  of  the  coUooay  became  silent ; 
and  from  tnem  the  hosh  spread  afar,  ^at  lately  Ben-Hor 
had  beaten  a  Boman  nnder  the  eyes  of  Antioch  and  the 
Farther  East^  now,  could  he  beat  another  one  nnder  the 
eyes  of  Jerusalem,  the  honor  might  be  vastly^  profitable  to 
the  cause  of  the  New  King,  He  did  not  hesitate.  Going 
frankly  to  the  centnriont  he  said,  **  I  am  willing.  Lend  me 
thy  sword  and  shield.** 

^  And  the  hehn  and  breastplate  f*  asked  the  Roman. 

^  Keep  them.    They  might  not  fit  me.** 

The  arms  were  aa  frankly  delivered,  and  directly  the 
centurion  was  ready.  All  tnis  time  the  soldiers  in  rank 
elose  by  the  gate  never  moved ;  they  simply  listened.  As 
to  the  multitude,  only  when  the  combatants  advanced  to 
bemi  the  fight  the  question  sped  from  mouth  to  month, 
**  Who  is  he  r    And  no  one  knew. 

Now  the  Boman  supremacy  in  arms  lay  in  three  things 
'-submission  to  discipline,  the  legionary  formation  of  ba^ 
tie,  and  a  peculiar  use  of  the  short  sword.  In  combat, 
they  never  struck  or  cut;  from  first  to  last  they  thrush- 
thev  advanced  thrusting,  they  retired  thrusting;  and  gen* 
eraUy  their  aim  was  at  the  foeman*s  face.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  Ben-Hur.  As  they  were  about  to  engage 
he  said, 

**  I  told  thee  I  was  a  son  of  Judah ;  but  I  did  not  teO 
that  I  am  hmista-taught.    Defend  thyself  F* 

At  tiie  last  word  £en-Hur  closed  with  his  antagonist 
A  moment,  standing  foot  to  foot,  they  glared  at  each  other 
over  the  rims  of  their  embossed  shields ;  then  the  Roman 
pushed  forward  and  feinted  an  under-thrust  The  Jew 
langhed  at  him.  A  thrust  at  the  face  followed.  The  Jew 
stepped  lightly  to  the  left;  quick  as  the  thrust  was,  the 
step  was  quickero  Under  the  lifted  arm  of  the  foe  he  slid 
his  ahieldf.  advandnir  it  until  the  sword  and  sword-ann 
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were  both  canght  on  its  upper  Borf ace ;  another  step,  fhia 
time  forward  and  left,  and  the  man's  whole  right  side  was 
offered  to  the  point  The  centurion  fell  heavily  on  his 
breast,  clanging  the  pavement,  and  Ben-*Hnr  had  won. 
With  his  foot  upon  his  enemy's  back,  he  raised  his  shield 
overhead  after  a  gladiatorial  custom,  and  saluted  the  im- 
perturbable  soldiers  by  the  cate. 

When  the  people  realized  the  victory  they  behaved  like 
mad.  On  the  houses  far  as  the  Xystus,  fast  as  the  word 
could  fly,  thev  waved  their  shawls  and  handkerchiefs  and 
shouted ;  ana  if  he  had  consented,  the  Galileans  would 
have  carried  Ben-Hur  off  upon  their  shoulders. 

To  Ajpetly  officer  who  then  advanced  from  the  g^  he 
fiaid,  ^Thy  comrade  died  like  a  soldier.  I  leave  him  nn- 
despoiled*    Only  his  sword  and  shield  are  mine.** 

With  that,  he  walked  away.  Off  a  little  he  spoke  to  the 
Ckdileans. 

^  Brethren,  you  have  behaved  well.  Let  ns  now  sepa* 
rate,  lest  we  be  pursued*  Meet  me  to-night  at  the  khan  in 
Bethany*  I  have  something  to  propose  to  you  of  great 
interest  to  IsraeL" 

**  Who  are  you  P*  they  asked  him. 

*^  A  son  of  J  udah,**  he  answered,  simply. 

A  throng  eager  to  see  him  surged  around  the  partj. 

**  Will  you  come  to  Bethany  r  he  asked. 

**  Yes,  we  will  come.** 

*^  Then  bring  with  you  this  sword  and  shield  that  I  may 
know  you." 

Pushing  brusquely  through  the  increasing  crowd,  he 
49peedily  £sappeared. 

At  the  instance  of  Hlate,  the  people  went  up  from  the 
city,  and  carried  off  their  dead  and  wounded,  and  there  was 
much  mourning  for  them ;  but  the  grief  was  greatly  light- 
ened by  the  victory  of  the  unknown  champion,  who  was 
•everywhere  sought,  and  by  every  one  extolled.  The  faint- 
ing spirit  of  the  nation  was  revived  by  the  brave  deed;  in- 
somuch that  in  the  streets  and  up  m  the  Temple  even, 
amidst  the  solemnities  of  the  feast,  old  tales  of  the  Macca- 
bees were  told  again,  and  thousands  shook  their  heads 
whispering  wisely, 
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**  A  little  longer,  only  a  little  longer,  brethren,  and  Li> 
rael  will  come  to  her  own.  Let  there  be  faith  in  the  Lord, 
and  patience.'' 

Li  sach  manner  Ben-Hur  obtained  hold  on  Oalilee,  and 
paved  the  waj  to  greater  services  in  the  cause  of  the  King 
Who  Was  Coming. 

And  with  what  result  we  shall  see. 
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^  And,  wmkingi  I  beheld  her  then 
Sea-dreaming  in  the  moted  lur^ 
A  siren  lithe  and  debonair. 
With  wristleta  woven  of  scarlet  weedi^ 
And  oblong  lucent  amber  beads 
Of  86a>kelp  shining  in  her  hair.**  \ 

Thoxas  Bailkt  Almka 


CHAPTER  L 

Thx  meeting  took  place  in  the  khan  of  Bethany  as  i^ 
pointed.  Thence  Ben-Hor  went  with  the  Galileans  into 
their  conntir,  where  his  exploits  up  in  the  old  Market* 
place  gave  him  fame  and  inflnence.  Before  the  winter 
was  gone  he  raised  three  legions,  and  organized  them  after 
the  Koman  pattern.  He  conld  have  had  as  many  more,  for 
the  martial  spirit  of  that  gallant  people  never  slept  The 
proceeding,  however,  required  careful  guarding  as  against 
Doth  Borne  and  Herod  Antipaa*    Contenting  himself  for  the 

Jtresent  with  the  three,  he  strove  to  train  and  educate  them 
or  systematic  action.  For  that  purpose  he  carried  the 
ofBcers  over  into  the  lava-beds  of  Trachonitis,  and  taught 
them  the  use  of  arms,  particularly  the  javelin  and  aword, 
and  the  manceuvring  peculiar  to  the  legionary  formation ; 
after  which  he  sent  them  home  as  teachers.  And  soon  the 
training  became  a  pastime  of  the  people. 

As  may  be  thought,  the  task  called  for  pitience,  skill, 
aeal,  faith,  and  devotion  on  his  part— qualities  into  whicli 
the  power  of  inspiring  odiers  m  matters  of  difficulty  is  at* 
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ways  resolvable ;  and  never  man  possessed  them  in  mater 
degree  or  nsed  them  to  better  effect.  How  he  labored  1 
And  mth  ntter  denial  of  self  I  Yet  withal  he  would  have 
failed  but  for  the  snpport  he  had  from  Simonides,  who  for- 
nished  him  arms  and  money,  and  from  Ederim,  who  kept 
watch  and  brought  him  supplies.  And  still  he  would  have 
failed  but  for  the  genius  of  the  Galileans. 

Under  that  name  were  comprehended  the  four  tribes — 
Asher,  Zebulon,  Issachar,  and  Naphthali — and  the  districts 
originally  set  apart  to  them.  The  Jew  bom  in  sight  of  the 
Temple  despised  these  brethren  of  the  north ;  but  the  Tal- 
mud itself  has  said,  '*  The  Galilean  loves  honor,  and  the 
Jew  money." 

Hating  Rome  fervidly  as  they  loved  their  own  country, 
in  every  revolt  they  were  first  in  the  field  and  last  to  leave 
it  One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  Galilean  youths  per- 
ished in  the  final  war  with  Rome.  For  the  great  festal  days 
they  went  up  to  Jerusalem  marching  and  camping  like  ar- 
mies ;  yet  they  were  liberal  in  sentiment,  and  even  tolerant 
to  heathenism.  In  Herod's  beautiful  cities,  which  were 
Roman  in  all  things,  in  Sepphoris  and  Tiberias  especially, 
they  took  pride,  and  in  the  building  them  gave  loyal  sup- 
port They  had  for  fellow-citizens  men  from  the  outside 
world  everywhere,  and  lived  in  peace  with  them.  To  the 
glory  of  the  Hebrew  name  they  contributed  poets  like  the 
singer  of  the  Song  of  Songs,  and  prophets  like  Hoeea. 

Upon  such  a  people,  so  quick,  so  proud,  so  brave,  so  de- 
voted, so  imaginative,  a  tale  like  that  of  the  coming  of  the 
King  was  all-powerful.  That  he  was  coming  to  put  Rome 
down  would  have  been  sufficient  to  enlist  them  in  the 
scheme  proposed  by  Ben-Hur;  but  when,  besides,  they 
were  assured  he  was  to  rule  the  world,  more  mighty  than 
Caesar,  more  magnificent  than  Solomon,  and  that  the  rule 
was  to  last  forever,  the  appeal  was  irresistible,  and  they 
vowed  themselves  to  the  cause  body  and  soul.  They  asked 
Ben-Hur  his  authority  for  the  sayings,  and  he  quoted  the 
prophets,  and  told  them  of  Balthasar  in  waiting  over  in 
Antioch ;  and  they  were  satisfied,  for  it  was  the  old  much- 
loved  legend  of  the  Messiah,  familiar  to  them  almost  as  the 
name  of  the  Lord:  the  long-cherished  dream  with  a  time 
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flzed  for  its  realisation.    The  Sng  was  not  merely  coming 
now ;  he  was  at  hand. 

So  with  Ben-Hnr  the  winter  months  roDed  by,  and  spring 
came,  with  gladdening  showers  blown  over  from  the  smn- 
mering  sea  m  the  west ;  and  by  that  time  so  earnestly  and 
snccessfnlly  had  he  toiled  that  he  could  say  to  himself  and 
his  foUowers, ''  Let  the  good  King  come.  He  has  only  to 
tell  OS  where  he  will  haye  his  throne  set  np.  We  haye  the 
sword-hands  to  keep  it  for  him.'* 

And  in  all  his  dealings  with  the  many  men  they  knew 
him  only  as  a  son  of  Jndah,  and  by  that  name. 

•  «  «  •        -    *  • 

One  eyening,  oyer  in  Trachonitis,  Ben-Hnr  was  sitting 
with  some  of  his  Galileans  at  the  month  of  the  cave  in 
which  he  quartered,  when  an  Arab  courier  rode  to  him,  and 
deliyered  a  letter.    Breaking  the  package,  he  read, 

^  JnuBAum,  NtMm.  IK 
^  A  prophet  has  appeared  who  men  say  is  Elias.  He  has  been  la 
the  wilderness  for  years,  and  to  our  eyes  he  is  a  prophet;  and  such 
also  is  his  speedi,  the  burden  of  which  is  of  one  much  greater  than 
himself,  who,  he  says,  is  to  come  presently,  and  for  whom  he  is  now 
waiting  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the  BiTer  Jordan.  I  hare  been  to  see 
and  hear  him,  and  the  one  he  is  waiting  for  is  certainly  the  King  you 
are  awaiting.    Come  and  judge  for  yourselt 

"All  Jerusalem  is  going  out  to  the  prophet,  and  with  many  people 
else  the  shore  on  wluch  he  abides  Is  like  Mount  Olivet  in  the  last  days 
of  the  Passorer.  Mallucb.*' 

Ben-Hur's  face  flushed  with  joy. 

«  By  this  word,  O  my  friends,**  he  said—"  bjr  this  word, 
our  waiting  is  at  end.  The  herald  of  the  King  has  ap- 
peared and  announced  him." 

Upon  hearing  the  letter  read,  they  also  rejoiced  at  the 
promise  it  held  out. 

**  Qet  ready  now,**  he  added,  **  and  m  the  morning  set 
your  faces  homeward ;  when  arrived  there,  send  word  to 
those  under  you,  and  bid  them  be  ready  to  assemble  as  I 
majr  direct  For  myself  and  you,  I  will  go  see  if  the  King 
be  indeed  at  hand,  and  send  you  report  Let  ns,  in  the 
meantime,  liye  in  the  pleasure  of  the  promise.*' 

Going  into  the  caye,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  Ilderim,  and 
another  to  Simonides,  giying  notice  of  the  news  received* 
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and  of  his  porpose  to  go  up  immediately  to  Jerasalem* 
The  letters  ne  despatched  by  swift  messen^rs.  When 
night  fell,  and  the  stars  of  direction  came  oat,  ne  mounted, 
and  with  an  Arab  guide  set  out  for  the  Jordan,  intending 
to  strike  the  track  of  the  caravans  between  Babbath-Am- 
mon  and  Damascus. 

The  guide  was  sure,  and  Aldebaran  swift;  so  by  mid- 
night the  two  were  out  of  the  lava  fastness  speeding  south* 
ward. 


CHAPTER  IL 

It  was  Ben-Hur's  purpose  to  turn  aside  at  the  break  of 
day,  and  find  a  safe  place  in  which  to  rest ;  but  the  dawn 
overtook  him  while  out  in  the  Desert,  and  he  kept  on,  the 
guide  promising  to  bring  him  afterwhile  to  a  vale  shut  in 
by  great  rocks,  where  there  were  a  spring,  some  mulberry- 
trees,  and  herbage  in  plenty  for  the  horses. 

As  he  rode  thinking  of  the  wondrous  events  so  soon  to 
happen,  and  of  the  changes  they  were  to  bring  about  in  the 
a&irs  of  men  and  nations,  the  guide,  ever  on  the  alert, 
called  attention  to  an  appearance  of  strangers  behind  them. 
Eveiywhere  around  the  Desert  stretched  away  in  waves  of 
sand,  slowly  yellowing  in  the  growing  light,  and  without 
any  green  ^ing  visible.  Over  on  the  left,  but  still  far  off, 
a  range  of  low  mountains  extended,  apparently  intermina- 
ble. In  the  vacancy  of  such  a  waste  an  object  in  motion 
could  not  long  contmue  a  mystery. 

*<  It  is  a  camel  with  riders,'*  the  guide  said,  directly. 

**  Are  there  others  behind  ?'*  said  Ben-Hur. 

<<  It  is  alone.  No,  there  is  a  man  on  horseback — the 
driver,  probably." 

A  little  later  Ben-Hur  himself  could  see  the  camel  was 
white  and  unusually  large,  reminding  him  of  the-wonderful 
animal  he  had  seen  bring  Balthasar  and  Iras  to  the  fountain 
in  the  Grove  of  Daphne.  There  could  be  no  other  like  itb 
Thinking  then  of  the  fair  Egyptian,  insensibly  his  gait  be- 
came slower,  and  at  length  fell  into  the  mei'est  loiter,  until 
finally  he  could  discern  a  curtained  houdah,  and  two  penons 
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seated  within  it  If  tbey  were  Balthasar  and  Iras  I  Should 
he  make  himself  known  to  them  9  But  it  could  not  be : 
this  was  the  Desert — and  they  were  aIone«  But  while  he 
debated  the  question  the  lon^  swinging  stride  of  the  camel 
brought  its  riders  up  to  him.  He  heanl  the  ringing  of  the 
tiny  bells,  and  beheld  the  rich  housings  which  had  been  so 
attractive  to  the  crowd  at  the  Castalian  fount  He  beheld 
also  the  Ethiopian,  always  attendant  upon  liie  i^ptians. 
The  tall  brute  stopped  close  by  his  horse,  and  Ben-Hur, 
looking  up,  lo  I  Iras  herself  under  the  raised  curtain  look- 
ing down  at  him,  her  great  swimming  eyes  bright  with  as- 
tonishment and  inquiry  I 

"The  blessing  of  the  true  God  upon  you  T  said  Baltha- 
sar, in  his  tremulous  voice. 

"  And  to  thee  and  thine  be  the  peace  of  the  Lord,''  Ben- 
Hur  replied. 

"  My  eyes  are  weak  with  years,**  said  Balthasar ;  "  but 
they  approve  you  that  son  of  Hur  whom  lately  I  knew  an 
honored  guest  m  the  tent  of  Ilderim  the  Generous." 

"  And  thou  art  that  Balthasar,  the  wise  Egyptian,  whose 
speech  concerning  certain  holy  things  in  expectation  is 
having  so  much  to  do  with  the  findmg  me  in  this  waste 
place.     What  dost  thou  here  9" 

"  He  is  never  alone  who  is  where  God  is — ^and  God  is 
everywhere,'*  Balthasar  answered,  gravely;  "but  in  the 
sense  of  your  asking,  there  is  a  caravan  short  way  behind 
as  going  to  Alexan£*ia ;  and  as  it  is  to  pass  through  Jeru- 
salem, X  thought  best  to  avail  myself  of  its  company  as  far 
as  the  Holy  City,  whither  I  am  journeying.  This  morning, 
however,  in  discontent  with  its  slow  movement — slower 
because  of  a  Roman  cohort  in  attendance  upon  it — we  rose 
early,  and  ventured  thus  far  in  advance.  As  to  robbers 
alonff  the  way,  we  are  not  afraid,  for  I  have  here  a  signet 
of  Sheik  Ilderim ;  against  beasts  of  prey,  Gk>d  is  our  sufiS- 
cient  trust" 

Ben-Hur  bowed  and  said, "  The  good  sheik's  signet  is  a 
safeguard  wherever  the  wilderness  extends,  and  the  lion 
shall  be  swift  that  overtakes  this  king  of  his  kind." 

He  patted  the  neck  of  the  camel  as  he  spoke. 

**  Yet,"  said  Iras,  with  a  smile  which  was  not  lost  upon 
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the  youth,  whose  eyes,  it  most  be  admitted^  had  severd 
times  tnrnedrto  her  duriiig  the  interchange  of  speeches 
with  the  elder — '^Tet  even  he  wonld  be  better  if  his  fast 
were  broken.  Kings  have  hanger  and  headaches.  If  you 
be,  indeed,  the  Ben-Hur  of  whom  my  father  has  spoken, 
and  whom  it  was  my  pleasare  to  have  known  as  well,  yon 
will  be  happy,  I  am  sure,  to  show  us  some  near  path  to  Uv- 
ing  water,  that  with  its  sparkle  we  may  grace  a  morning's 
meal  in  the  Desert'' 

3en-Hur,  nothing  loath,  hastened  to  answer. 

«  Fair  E^ptian,  I  give  yon  sympathy.  Can  you  bear 
snfEering  a  little  longer,  we  will  find  the  spring  you  ask  for, 
and  I  promise  that  its  draught  shall  be  as  sweet  and  cool- 
ine  as  that  of  the  more  famous  Castalia.  With  leave,  we 
wul  make  haste." 

"I  give  you  the  blessing  of  the  thirsty,"  she  replied; 
**  and  offer  you  in  return  a  bit  of  bread^from  the  city  ovens, 
dipped  in  fresh  butter  from  the  dewy' meadows  of  Damas- 
cus." 

"  A  most  rare  favor  I    Let  us  go  on." 

So  saying,  Ben-Hur  rode  forward  with  the  ffuide,  one  of 
the  inconveniences  of  travelling  with  camels  being  that  it 
is  necessarily  an  interdiction  of  polite  conversation. 

Afterwhiie  the  party  came  to  a  shallow  wady,  down 
which,  turning  to  the  right  hand,  the  guide  led  them.  The 
bed  of  the  cut  was  somewhat  soft  from  recent  rains,  and 
auite  bold  in  its  descent.  Momentarily,  however,  it  wi- 
dened ;  and  erelong  the  sides  became  bluffs  ribbed  with 
rocks  much  scarred  by  floods  rushing  to  lower  depths 
ahead.  Finally,  from  a  narrow  passage,  the  travellers  en- 
tered a  spreading  vale  which  was  very  delightful;  but 
come  upon  suddenly  from  the  yellow,  unrelieved,  verdure- 
less  plain,  it  had  the  effect  of  a  nreshly  discovered  Paradise. 
The  water-channels  winding  here  and  there,  definable  by 
crisp  white  shingling,  appeared  like  threads  tangled  among 
islands  green  with  grasses  and  fringed  with  reeds.  Up 
from  the  final  depths  of  the  valley  of  the  Jordan  some 
venturous  oleanders  had  crept,  and  with  their  large  bloom 
now  starred  the  sunken  place.  One  palm-tree  arose  in 
royal  assertion.    The  bases  of  the  boundary-walls  were 
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doaked  with  clambering  yines,  -^ad  under  a  leaning  cliff 
over  on  the  left  the  mulBerry  grove  had  planted  itseS,  pro- 
claiming the  spring  which  the  party  were  seeking.  And 
thither  the  gnide  conducted  them,  careless  of  whistling  par- 
tridges and  lesser  birds  of  brighter  hues  roused  whirring 
from  the  reedy  coverts. 

The  watep  started  from  a  crack  in  the  cliff  which  some 
loving  hand  had  enlarged  into  an  arched  cavity.  Graven 
over  it  in  bold  Hebraic  letters  was  the  word  God.  The 
graver  had  no  doubt  drunk  there,  and  tarried  many  days, 
and  given  thanks  in  that  durable  form.  From  the  arch  the 
stream  ran  merrily  over  a  flag  spotted  with  bright  moss, 
and  leaped  into  a  pool  glassy  clear ;  thence  it  stole  away 
between  grassy  banks,  nursing  the  trees  before  it  vanished 
in  the  thirsty  sand.  A  few  narrow  paths  were  noticeable 
about  the  margin  of  the  pool ;  otherwise  the  space  around 
was  untrodden  turf,  at  siffht  of  which  the  guide  was  as- 
sured of  rest  free  from  mtrusion  by  men.  The  horses 
were  presently  turned  loose,  and  from  the  kneeling  camel 
the  Ethiopian  assisted  Balthasar  and  Iras ;  whereupon  the 
old  man,  turning  his  face  to  the  east,  crossed  his  hands 
reverently  upon  liis  breast  and  prayed. 

**  Bring  me  a  cup,"  Iras  said,  with  some  impatience. 

From  Sie  houdah  the  slave  brought  her  a  crystal  goblet; 
then  she  said  to  Ben-Hur, 

"  I  will  be  your  servant  at  the  fountain." 

They  walked  to  the  pool  together.  He  would  have 
dipped  the  water  for  her,  but  she  refused  his  offer,  and, 
kneeling,  held  the  cup  to  be  filled  by  the  stream  itself ;  nor 
yet  content,  when  it  was  cooled  and  overrunning,  she  ten* 
dered  him  the  first  draught 

"  No,"  he  said,  putting  the  graceful  hand  aside,  and  see* 
ing  only  the  large  eyes  half  hidden  beneath  the  arches  of 
the  upraised  brows, "  be  the  service  mine,  I  pray." 

She  persisted  in  having  her  way. 

^  In  my  country,  O  son  of  Hur,  we  have  a  saying,  *  Better 
a  cup-bearer  to  the  fortunate  than  minister  to  a  Hng.' " 

"  Fortunate !"  he  said. 

There  were  both  surprise  and  inquiry  in  the  tone  of  his 
A>ic6  and  in  his  look,  and  she  said  quickly, 
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**  The  gods  give  ns  succeas  as  a  sign  by  which  we  may 
know  them  on  oar  side.  Were  you  not  winner  in  the  CSr- 
cus?" 

His  cheeks  began  to  flush. 

<^  That  was  one  sign.  There  is  another*  In  a  combat 
with  swords  you  slew  a  Roman." 

The  flush  deepened — not  so  much  for  the  triumphs  them- 
0elve9  as  the  flattery  there  was  in  the  thought  that  she  had 
followed  his  career  with  interest  A  moment,  and  the  pleas- 
ure was  succeeded  by  a  reflection.  The  combat^  he  knew, 
was  matter  of  report  throughout  the  £ast ;  but  the  name 
of  the  victor  had  been  committed  to  a  very  few — ^MaUuch, 
Ilderim,  and  Simonides.  Could  they  have  made  a  confidante 
of  the  woman  f  So  with  wonder  and  gratification  he  was 
confused ;  an^  seeing  it,  she  arose  and  said,  holding  the 
cup  over  the  pool, 

'^  O  ffods  of  Egypt  t  I  give  thanks  for  a  hero  discovered 
— ^thanks  that  the  victim  in  the  Palace  of  Idemee  was  not 
my  king  of  men.    And  so,  0  holy  gods,  I  pour  and  drink.** 

Part  of  the  contents  of  the  cup  she  returned  to  the  stream, 
the  rest  she  drank.  When  she  took  the  crystal  from  her 
lips,  she  hiuff  hed  at  him. 

^<  O  son  of  Hur,  is  it  a  fashion  of  the  very  brave  to  be  so 
easily  overcome  by  a  woman  f  Take  the  cup  now,  and  see 
if  you  cannot  find  a  happy  word  in  it  for  me.'' 

He  took  the  cup,  and  stooped  to  refill  it 

**  A  son  of  Israel  has  no  gods  whom  he  can  libate,**  he 
said,  playing  with  the  water  to  hide  his  amasement,  now 
greater  uan  before.  What  more  did  the  Egyptian  know 
about  himf  Had  she  been  told  of  his  relations  with  Si- 
monides? And  there  was  the  treaty  with  Uderim — ^had 
she  knowledge  of  that  also?  He  was  struck  with  mistrast 
Somebody  had  betrayed  his  secrets,  and  they  were  serious. 
And,  besides,  he  was  going  to  Jerusalem,  just  then  of  all 
the  world  the  place  where  such  intelligence  possessed  by 
an  enemy  might  be  most  dangerous  to  nim,  his  associates, 
and  the  cause.  But  was  she  an  enemy  ?  It  is  well  for  us 
that,  while  writing  is  slow,  thought  is  instantaneous.  When 
the  cup  was  fairly  cooled,  he  filled  it  and  arose,  saying,  with 
indifference  well  affected. 
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*'Mo6t  fair,  were  I  an  Egyptian  or  a  Oreek  or  a  Roman, 
I  would  say**— he  raised  the  goblet  overhead  as  he  spoke— 
^  0  ye  better  gods  f  I  give  thanks  that  there  are  yet  left 
to  the  world,  despite  its  wrongs  and  sufferings,  the  charm 
of  beauty  and  the  solace  of  love,  and  I  drink  to  her  who 
best  represents  them«-to  Iras,  loveliest  of  the  daughters 
of  the  Nile  r 

She  laid  her  hand  softly  upon  his  shoulder. 

**  Tou  have  offended  against  the  law.  The  gods  you 
have  drunk  to  are  false  gods.  Why  shall  I  not  tell  the 
rabbis  on  you  !'* 

«Ohr  he  replied,  laughing,  "that  is  very  litUe  to  tell 
for  one  who  knowa  so  much  else  that  is  really  important'* 

**  I  will  go  further — I  will  go  to  the  little  Jewess  who 
makes  the  roses  grow  and  the  shadows  flame  in  the  house 
of  the  great  merchant  over  in  Antioch.  To  the  rabbis  I 
will  accuse  you  of  impenitence ;  to  her — ^ 

"Well, to  her r* 

"  I  will  repeat  what  you  have  said  to  me  under  the  lifted 
cup,  with  the  gods  for  witnesses.** 

He  was  still  a  moment,  as  if  waitin^f or  the  Egyptian  to 
go  on.  With  quickened  fancy  he  saw  Esther  at  her  father's 
side  listening  to  the  despatches  he  had  forwarded — some- 
times reading  them.  In  her  presence  he  had  told  Simonides 
the  story  of  the  affair  in  the  Palace  of  Idemee.  She  and 
Iras  were  acquainted ;  this  one  was  shrewd  and  worldly ; 
the  other  was  simple  and  affectionate,  and  therefore  easuy 
won.  Simonides  could  not  have  broken  faith — ^nor  Dderim 
*--f  or  if  not  held  by  honor,  there  was  no  one,  unless  it 
might  be  himself,  to  whom  the  consequences  of  exposure 
were  more  serious  and  certaiiu  Could  Esther  have  been 
the  Egyptian's  informant  f  He  did  not  accuse  her ;  yet  a 
suspicion  was  sown  with  the  thought,  and  suspicions,  as  we 
all  know,  are  weeds  of  the  mind  which  grow  of  themselves, 
and  most  rapidly  when  least  wanted.  Before  he  could  an- 
swer the  allusion  to  the  little  Jewess,  Balthasar  came  to 
the  pool. 

"We  are  greatly  indebted  to  you,  soft  of  Hur,**  he  said, 
in  his  grave  manner.  "This  vale  is  very  beautiful;  the 
grass,  the  trees,  the  shade,  invite  as  to  stay  and  rest,  and  the 
29 
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Bpring  here  has  the  sparkle  of  diamonds  in  motion,  and 
sings  to  me  of  a  loving  God.  It  is  not  enough  to  thank 
you  for  the  enjoyment  we  find ;  come  sit  with  us,  and  taste 
our  bread." 

"  Suffer  me  first  to  serve  you.** 

With  that  Ben-Hur  filled  the  goblet,  and  gave  it  to  Bal- 
thasar,  who  lifted  his  eyes  in  thanksgiving. 

Immediately  the  slave  brought  napkins ;  ahd  after  laving 
their  hands  and  drying  them,  the  three  seated  themselves 
in  Eastern  style  under  the  tent  which  years  before  had 
served  the  Wise  Men  at  the  meeting  in  the  Desert.  And 
they  ate  heartily  of  the  good  things  taken  from  the  camel's 


tney  a 
pack. 


CHAPTER  in. 


Thb  tent  was  cosily  pitched  beneath  a  tree  where  Ae 
gurgle  of  the  stream  was  constant]  v  in  ear.  Overhead  the 
broad  leaves  hung  motionless  on  their  stems ;  the  delicate 
reed-stalks  off  in  the  pearly  haze  stood  up  arrowy-straight; 
occasionally  a  home-returning  bee  shot  humming  athwart 
the  shade,  and  a  partridge  creeping  from  the  sedge  drank, 
whistled  to  his  mate,  and  ran  away.  The  restfnlness  of  the 
vale,  the  freshness  of  the  air,  the  garden  beauty,  the  Sab- 
bath stillness,  seemed  to  have  affected  the  spirits  of  the 
elder  Egyptian;  his  voice,  gestures,  and  whole  manner 
were  unusually  gentle ;  and  often  as  he  bent  his  eyes  upon 
Ben-Hur  conversing  with  Lras,  they  softened  with  pity. 

"  When  we  overtook  you,  son  of  Hur,**  he  SMd,  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  repast,  ^'it  seemed  your  face  was  also 
turned  towards  Jerusalem.  May  I  ask,  without  offence,  if 
you  are  going  so  far  f ' 

"I  am  going  to  the  Holy  City." 

^'For  the  great  need  I  have  to  spare  myself  prolonged 
toil,  I  will  further  ask  yon,  Is  there  a  shorter  road  than 
that  by  Rabbath-Ammon  f 

"  A  rougher  route,  but  shorter,  lies  b^  G^rasa  and  Bab- 
bath-Oilead.    It  is  the  one  I  design  taking.** 

«^  I  am  impatient,*'  said  Balthamr.    ^  I^ttterly  my  sleep 
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baB^heen  visited  by  dreams— or  rather  by  the  same  dream 
in  repetition.  A  voice— it  is  nothing  more-— comes  and 
tells  me,  < Haste — arise!  He  whom  then  hast  so  long 
awaited  is  at  hand**^ 

*<  Yon  mean  he  that  is  to  be  King  of  the  Jews  f  Ben- 
Hor  askedf  gazing  at  ^e  Egyptian  in  wonder. 

"Even  so." 

"  Then  yon  have  heard  nothing  of  himf 

**  Nothing,  except  the  words  of  the  voice  in  the  dream.** 

"  Here,  then,  are  tidings  to  make  yon  glad  as  they  made 
me.** 

From  hisffown  Ben-Hnr  drew  the  letter  received  from 
Mallach.  The  hand  the  E^ptian  held  out  trembled  vio* 
lently.  He  read  aloud,  and  as  he  read  his  feelings  in- 
creased ;  the  limp  veins  in  his  neck  swelled  and  throbbed. 
At  the  conclusion  he  raised  his  suffused  eyes  in  thanks- 
giving and  prayer.  He  asked  no  questions,  yet  had  no 
doubts. 

**  Thou  hast  been  very  good  to  me,  O  God,**  he  sscid. 
"  Give  me,  I  pray  thee,  to  see  the  Saviour  again,  and  wo^ 
ship  him,  and  thy  servant  will  be  ready  to  go  in  peace.'' 

The  words,  the  manner,  the  singular  personality  of  the 
simple  prayer,  touched  Ben-Hur  with  a  sensation  new  and 
abiding.  God  never  seemed  do  actual  and  so  near  by ;  it 
was  as  if  he  were  there  bending  over  them  or  sitting  at 
their  side — a  Friend  whose  favors  were  to  be  had  by  the 
most  unceremonious  asking — a  Father  to  whom  all  his 
children  were  alike  in  love — Father,  not  more  of  the  Jew 
than  of  the  Grentile — the  universal  Father,  who  needed  no 
intermediates,  no  rabbis,  no  priests^  no  teachers.  The  idea 
that  such  a  God  might  send  mankind  a  Saviour  instead  of 
a  king  appeared  to  Ben-Hur  in  a  light  not  merely  new,  but 
so  plain  that  he  could  almost  discern  both  the  greater  want 
of  such  a  ^ft  and  its  greater  consistency  with  the  nature 
of  such  a  Deity.     So  he  could  not  resist  lusking, 

"  Now  that  he  has  come,  O  Balthasar,  you  still  think  he 
is  to  be  a  Saviour,  and  not  a  king  9" 

Balthasar  gave  him  a  look  thoughtful  as  it  was  tender. 

^*  How  sh^  I  understand  you  ?"  he  asked,  in  return. 
^  The  Spirit,  which  wa^  the  Star  that  was  my  guide  of  old. 
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has  not  appeared  to  me  since  I  met  yon  in  tbe  tent  of  tlie 
ffood  sheik ;  that  is  to  say,  I  have  not  seen  or  heard  it  as 
formerly*  I  believe  the  voice  that  spoke  to  me  in  my 
dreams  was  it;  but  other  than  that  I  have  no  revel*> 
tion.** 

**  I  will  recall  the  difference  between  ns,**  said  Ben-Hnr, , 
with  deference.     ^*  Yon  were  of  opinion  that  he  would  be 
a  king,  but  not  as  Caesar  is ;  you  thought  his  sovereignty 
would  be  spiritual,  not  of  the  world.** 

^  Oh,  yes,*^  the  Egyptian  answered ;  **  and  I  am  of  the 
same  opinion  now.  I  see  the  diver^nce  in  our  faith.  Toa 
are  going  to  meet  a  king  of  men,  fa  Saviour  of  souls.** 

He  paused  with  the  look  often  seen  when  people  are 
struggling,  with  introverted  effort,  to  disentangle  a  tnought 
which  is  either  too  high  for  quick  discerament  or  too  sub* 
tie  for  simple  expression. 

«*  Let  me  try,  O  son  of  Hur,**  he  said,  directly,  "and  help 
you  to  a  clear  understanding  of  my  belief ;  then  it  may  be, 
seeing  how  the  spiritual  kingdom  I  expect  him  to  set  up 
can  l^  more  excellent  in  every  sense  than  anything  of  mere 
Caesarean  splendor,  you  will  better  understand  the  reason 
of  the  interest  I  take  in  the  mysterious  person  we  are  go* 
ing  to  welcome. 

**  I  cannot  tell  you  when  the  idea  of  a  Soul  in  every  man 
had  its  origin.  Most  likely  the  first  parents  brought  it 
with  them  out  of  the  garden  in  which  they  had  their  first 
dweUing.  We  all  do  know,  however,  that  it  has  never  per- 
ished entirely  out  of  mind.  By  some  peoples  it  was  lost, 
but  not  by  all ;  in  some  ages  it  dulled  and  faded ;  in  others 
it  was  overwhelmed  with  doubts ;  but,  in  great  goodness, 
God  kept  sending  ns  atr  intervals  mighty  intellects  to  argue 
it  back  to  faith  and  hope. 

*'  Why  should  there  be  a  Soul  in  every  man  f  Look,  O 
son  of  Hur — for  one  moment  look  at  the  necessity  of  such 
^a  device.  To  lie  down  and  die,  and  be  no  more — ^no  more 
forever — ^time  never  was  when  man  wished  for  such  an 
end;  nor  has  the  man  ever  been  who  did  not  in  his  heart 
promise  himself  something  better.  The  monaments  of  the 
nations  are  all  protests  a^nst  nothingness  after  death ; 
80  are  statues  and  inscriptions ;  so  is  history.    Hie  great- 
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est  of  onr  Egyptian  kings  had  his  effigy  cnt  Ont  of  a  hill  of 
solid  rock.  Day  after  day  he  went  wiUi  a  host  in  chariots 
to  see  the  work  ^  at  last  it  was  finished,  never  effigy  so 
grand,  so  enduring  i  it  looked  like  him — ^the  featnres  were 
iiis,  faithful  even  in  expression.  Now  may  we  not  think 
of  him  saying  in  that  moment  of  pride, '  iM  Death  come ; 
there  is  an  after*life  for  mef  He  had  his  wish*  Th# 
statne  is  there  vet. 

^  Bat  what  is  the  after-life  he  thus  secured !  Only  a 
recollection  by  men— -a  glory  nnsubstantial  as  moonshine 
on  the  brow  of  the  great  bust ;  a  story  in  stone — nothing 
more.  Meantime  what  has  become  of  the  king  t  There  is 
an  embalmed  body  np  m  the  royal  tombs  which  once  was 
his— an  effigy  not  so  fair  to  look  at  as  the  other  out  in  the 
Desert  But  where,  O  son  of  Hur,  where  is  the  king  him* 
self  f  Is  he  fallen  into  nothingness  f  Two  thousand  years 
have  gone  since  he  was  a  man  alive  as  you  and  I  are.  Was 
his  ]i»t  breath  the  end  of  himf 

**  To  say  yes  would  be  to  accuse  Grod ,  let  ns  rather  ao* 
cept  his  better  plan  of  attaining  life  after  death  for  us— 
actual  life,  I  mean— the  something  more  than  a  place  in 
mortal  memory;  life  with  going  and  coming,  with  sensa- 
tion, with  knowledge,  with  power  and  all  appreciation ; 
life  eternal  in  term  though  it  may  be  with  changes  of  con* 
dition. 

^Ask  you  what  God^s  plan  is!  The  gift  of  a  Soul  to 
each  of  us  at  birth,  with  this  simple  law — there  shall  be  no 
immortidity  except  through  the  oouL  In  that  law  see  the 
necessity  of  which  I  spoke. 

**  Let  us  turn  from  tne  necessity  now.  A  word  as  to  the 
pleasure  there  is  in  the  thought  of  a  Soul  in  each  of  us. 
In  the  first  place,  it  robs  death  of  its  terrors  by  making 
dying  a  change  for  the  better,  and  burial  but  the  planting 
of  a  seed  from  which  there  will  spring  a  new  life.  In  the 
next  place,  behold  me  as  I  am— -weak,  weary,  old,  shrunken 
in  body,  and  graceless ,  look  at  my  wrinkled  face,  think  of 
my  f  aUing  senses,  listen  to  my  shrilled  voice.  Ah  I  what 
happiness  to  me  m  the  promise  that  when  the  tomb  opens, 
as  soon  it  will,  to  receive  the  worn-out  husk  I  call  myself, 
the  now  viewless  doors  of  the  universe,  which  is  but  the 
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palace  of  €h>d,  will  swing  wide  ajar  to  receive  me,  a  liber- 
ated immortal  Soal  I 

*'  I  would  I  coald  tell  the  ecstasy  there  most  be  !n  that 
life  to  come  I  Do  not  say  I  know  nothin^aboat  it.  Tliia 
much  I  know,  and  it  is  enough  for  me— 3he  being  a  Son! 
implies  conditions  of  divine  saperiority.  In  snch  a  being 
there  is  no  dost,  nor  any  gross  thing ;  it  must  be  finer  than 
air,  more  impalpable  than  light,  purer  than  essence— it  is 
life  in  absolute  purity. 

**  What  now,  O  son  of  Hurt  Knowing  so  much,  shall  I 
dispute  with  myself  or  you  about  the  unnecessaries — about 
the  form  of  my  soul  f  Or  where  it  is  to  abide  f  Or  whether 
it  eats  and  drinks t  Or  is  winged,  or  wears  this  or  that! 
No.  It  is  more  becoming  to  trust  in  God.  .The  beautiful 
in  this  world  is  all  from  his  hand  declaring  the  perfection 
of  taste ;  he  is  the  author  of  all  form ;  he  clothes  the  lily, 
he  colors  the  rose,  he  distils  the  dew-drop,  he  makes  the 
music  of  nature ;  in  a  word,  he  organized  us  for  this  life, 
and  imposed  its  conditions ;  and  they  are  such  guaranty  to 
me  that,  trustful  as  a  little  child,  I  leave  to  him  the  organ- 
isation of  my  Soul,  and  every  arrangement  for  the  life  ^ter 
death.     I  know  he  loves  me.^ 

The  good  man  stopped  and  drank,  and  the  hand  carry 
ing  the  cup  to  his  lij^s  trembled ;  and  both  Iras  and  Ben- 
Hur  shared  his  emotion  and  remained  silent.  Upon  the 
latter  a  light  was  breaking.  He  was  be^nnmg  to  see,  as 
never  before,  that  there  might  be  a  spiritual  kingdom  of 
more  import  to  men  than  any  earthly  empire ;  and  that 
after  all  a  Saviour  would  indeed  be  a  more  godly  gift  than 
the  greatest  king. 

^'I  might  ask  you  now,**  said  Balthasar,  continuing, 
*'  whether  this  human  life,  so  troubled  and  brief,  is  prefera- 
ble to  the  perfect  and  everlasting  life  designed  for  the  Soul  I 
But  take  the  question,  and  thiu  of  it  for  yourself,  formu* 
lating  thus :  Supposing  both  to-  be  eq[ually  happy,  is  one 
hour  more  desirable  t^n  one  year?  From  that  then  ad- 
vance to  the  final  inquiry,  what  are  threescore  and  ten 
years  on  earth  to  all  eternity  with  God  f  By-and-by,  son 
of  Hur,  thinking  in  such  manner,  you  will  be  filled  witb 
the  meaning  of  the  fact  I  present  you  next,  to  me  the  mc^ 
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smaziDg  of  all  events,  and  in  its  effects  the  most  sorrowf ol ; 
it  is  that  the  very  idea  of  life  as  a  Soul  is  a  light  almost  gone 
out  in  the  world.  Here  and  there,  to  be  sure,  a  philosopher 
may  be  found  who  will  talk  to  you  of  a  Soul,  likening  it  to 
a  principle ,  but  because  philosophers  take  nothing  upon 
faith,  they  will  not  go  the  length  of  admitting  a  Soul  to  be 
a  being,  and  on  that  account  its  purpose  is  compressed 
darkness  to  them. 

"Everything  animate  has  a  mind  measurable  by  its 
wants.  Is  there  to  you  no  meaning  in  the  singularity  that 
power  in  full  decree  to  speculate  upon  the  future  was  given 
to  man  alone  ?  By  the  sign  as  I  see  it,  Gk>d  meant  to  make 
us  know  ourselves  created  for  another  and  a  better  life, 
such  being  in  fact  the  greatest  need  of  our  nature.  But, 
alas  ]  into  what  a  habit  the  nations  have  fallen  I  They  live 
for  the  day,  as  if  the  present  were  the  all  in  all,  and  go 
about  saying,  *  There  is  no  to-morrow  after  death;  or  if 
there  be,  since  we  know  nothing  about  it,  be  it  a  care  unto 
itself.'  So  when  Death  calls  them,  *  Come,'  they  may  not 
enter  into  enjoyment  of  the  glorious  after-life  because  of 
their  unfitness.  That  is  to  say,  the  ultimate  happiness  of 
man  was  everlasting  life  in  the  society  of  Ood.  Alas,  O 
son  of  Hur,  that  I  should  say  it !  but  as  well  yon  sleeping 
camel  constant  in  such  society  as  the  holiest  priests  this 
day  serving  the  highest  altars  in  the  most  renowned  tem- 
ples. So  much  are  men  given  to  this  lower  earthly  life  I 
So  nearly  have  they  forgotten  that  other  which  is  to  comel 

**  See  now,  I  pray  you,  that  which  is  to  be  saved  to  us. 

**  For  my  part,  speaking  with  the  holiness  of  truth,  I 
would  not  give  one  hour  of  life  as  a  Soul  for  a  thousand 
years  of  life  as  a  man." 

Here  the  Egyptian  seemed  to  become  unconscious  of 
tompanionship  and  fall  away  into  abstraction. 

"  This  life  has  its  problems,"  he  said,  **  and  there  are 
men  who  spend  their  days  trying  to  solve  them ;  but  what 
are  they  to  the  problems  of  the  hereafter  f  What  is  there 
like  knowing  God  I  Not  a  scroll  of  the  mysteries,  but  the 
mystenes  themselves  would  for  that  hour  at  feast  he  before 
me  revealed^  even  the  innermost  and  most  awful — the 
power  which  now  we  shrink  from  thought  of — ^whlch 
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rimmed  the  void  with  shores,  and  lighted  the  darkness, 
and  out  of  nothing  appointed  the  oniverse.  All  places 
would  be  opened.  I  would  be  filled  with  divine  Enowlr 
edge ;  I  would  see  all  fflories,  taste  all  delights ;  I  would 
revel  in  being.  And  if,  at  the  end  of  the  hour,  it  should 
please  God  to  tell  me,  *  I  take  thee  into  my  service  forever/ 
the  furthest  limit  of  desire  would  be  passed ;  after  which 
the  attainable  ambitions  of  this  life,  and  its  joys  of  what- 
ever kind,  would  not  be  so  much  as  the  tinkling  of  little 
bella^* 

Balthasar  paused  as  if  to  recover  from  very  ecstasy  of 
feeling ;  and  to  Ben-Hur  it  seemed  the  speech  had  been 
the  delivery  of  a  Soul  speaking  for  itself. 

"  I  pray  pardon,  son  of  Hur,'*  the  good  man  continued, 
with  a  DOW  the  gravity  of  which  was  relieved  by  the  tender 
look  that  followed  it,  *^  I  meant  to  leave  the  life  of  a  Soul, 
its  conditions,  pleasures,  superiority,  to  your  own  reflection 
and  finding  out.  The  joy  of  the  th/ought  has  betrayed  me 
into  much  speech.  I  set  out  to  show,  though  ever  so 
faintly,  the  reason  of  my  faith.  It  grieves  me  that  words 
are  so  weak.  But  help  jourself  to  trutL  Consider  first 
the  excellence  of  the  existence  which  was  reserved  for  us 
after  death,  and  give  heed  to  the  feelings  and  impulses  the 
thought  is  sure  to  awaken  in  you — ^heed  them,  I  say,  be* 
cause  they  are  your  own  Soul  astir,  doing  what  it  can  to 
urge  you  m  the  right  way.  Consider  next  that  the  afte^ 
life  has  become  so  obscured  as  to  justify  calling  it  a  lost 
light  If  you  find  it,  rejoice,  0  son  of  Hur — ^rejoice  as  I 
do,  though  in  beggary  of  words.  For  then,  besides  the 
great  gift  which  is  to  be  saved  to  us,  you  will  have  found 
^e  need  of  a  Saviour  so  infinitely  greater  than  the  need  of 
a  king ;  and  he  we  are  going  to  meet  will  not  longer  hold 
place  in  your  hope  a  warrior  with  a  sword  or  a  monarch 
with  a  crown. 

**A  practical  question  presents  itself — ^How  shall  we 
know  him  at  sight?  If  you  continue  in  your  belief  as  to 
his  character — ^that  he  is  to  be  a  king  as  Herod  was— of 
course  you  will  keep  on  until  you  meet  a  man  clothed  in 
purple  and  with  a  sceptre.  On  the  other  hand,  he  I  look 
for  will  be  one  poor,  numble,  undistinguished — a  man  in 
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appearance  as  other  men ;  and  the  sign  by  which  I  will 
Imow  him  will  be  nerer  so  simple.  He  will  offer  to  show 
me  and  all  mankind  the  way  to  the  eternal  life ;  the  bean- 
tifol  pure  Life  of  the  SouL 

The  company  sat  a  moment  in  silence  which  was  broken 
by  Balthasar. 

^  Let  ns  arise  now,**  he  said — '*  let  ns  arise  and  set  for* 
ward  again.  What  I  have  said  has  caused  a  return  of  im- 
patience to  see  him  who  is  ever  in  my  thought ;  and  if  I 
seem  to  hurry  you,  0  son  of  Hur — ^and  you,  my  daughter 
— be  that  my  excuse.** 

At  his  signal  the  slave  brought  them  wine  in  a  skin  bot- 
tle ;  and  they  poured  and  drank,  and  shaking  the  lap-cloths 
out  arose^ 

While  the  slave  restored  the  teni  and  wares  to  the  box 
under  the  houdoh,  and  the  Arab  brought  up  the  horses,  the 
three  principals  laved  themselves  in  the  pooL 

In  a  little  while  they  were  retracing  their  steps  back 
through  the  wady,  intending  to  overtake  the  caravan  if  it 
had  passed  them  by. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Thb  caravan,  stretched  out  upon  the  Desert,  was  very 
picturesque ;  in  motion,  however,  it  was  like  a  lazy  serpent. 
By-and-by  its  stubborn  dragfi;ing  became  intolerably  irk* 
some  to  balthasar,  patient  as  he  was ;  so,  at  his  suggestion, 
the  party  determined  to  go  on  by  themselves. 

If  the  reader  be  young,  or  if  he  has  yet  a  sympathetio 
recollection  of  the  romanticisms  of  his  youth,  he  will  relish 
the  pleasure  with  which  Ben-Hur,  riding  near  the  camel  of 
the  Egyptians,  gave  a  last  look  at  the  head  of  the  strag- 
gling column  almost  out  of  sight  on  the  shimmering  plain. 

To  be  definite  as  may  be,  and  perfectly  confidential, 
Ben-Hur  found  a  certain  chann  in  Iras*s  presence.  If  she 
looked  down  upon  him  from  her  high  place,  he  made  haste 
to  get  near  her;  if  she  spoke  to  him,  his  heart  beat  out  of 
its  usual  time.  The  desire  to  be  agreeable  to  her  was  a 
constant  impulse.     Obiects  pn  the  way,  though  ever  so 
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commony  became  interestinff  the  moment  she  caDed  atten- 
tion to  tiiem;  a  black  swauow  in  the  air  pursued  by  her 
pointinj^  finger  went  off  in  a  halo ;  if  a  bit  of  qnartz  or  a 
flake  of  mica  was  seen  to  sparkle  in  the  drab  sand  under 
kissing  of  the  sun,  at  a  word  he  turned  aside  and  brought 
it  to  her ;  and  if  she  threw  it  away  in  disappointment,  far 
from  thinking  of  the  trouble  he  had  been  put  to,  he  was 
sorry  it  proved  so  worthless,  and  kept  a  lookout  for  some- 
thing better — a  ruby,  perchance  a  diamond.  So  the  pur- 
ple of  the  far  mountains  became  intensely  deep  and  rich  if 
she  distinguished  it  with  an  exclamation  of  praise ;  and 
when,  now  and  then,  the  curtain  of  the  houdah  fell  down, 
it  seemed  a  sudden  dulness  had  dropped  from  the  sky  be- 
draggling all  the  landscape.  Thus  disposed,  yielding  to 
the  sweet  influence,  what  shall  save  him  from  the  dangers 
there  are  in  days  of  the  close  companionship  with  the  fair 
Egyptian  incident  to  the  solitary  journey  they  were  entered 
upon!   ^ 

For  that  there  is  no  logic  in  love,  nor  the  least  math* 
ematical  element,  it  is  simply  natural  that  she  shall  fashion 
the  result  who  has  the  wielding  of  the  influence. 

To  quicken  the  conclusion,  there  were  signs,  too,  that  she 
well  knew  the  influence  she  was  exercising  over  hixn.  From 
some  place  under  hand  she  had  since  morning  drawn  a  caul 
of  golden  coins,  and  adjusted  it  so  the  gleaming  strings 
fell  over  her  forehead  and  upon  her  cheeks,  blending  lus- 
trously with  the  flowing  of  her  blue-black  hair.  From  the 
same  safe  deposit  she  had  also  produced  articles  of  jewelry 
— tbkgB  for  finger  and  ear,  bracelets,  a  necklace  of  pearls — 
also,  a  shawl  embroidered  with  threads  of  fine  gold — ^the 
effect  of  all  which  she  softened  with  a  scarf  of  Indian  lace 
skilfully  folded  about  her  throat  and  shoulders.  And  so 
arrayed  she  plied  Ben-Hur  with  countless  coquetries  of 
speech  and  manner;  showering  him  with  smiles;  laugh- 
ing in  flute-like  tremolo— and  ul  the  while  following  him 
with  glances,  now  melting-tender,  now  sparkling-bright  By 
such  play  Antony  was  weaned  from  his  glory;  yet  she 
who  wrought  his  ruin  was  really  not  half  so  beautiful  as 
this  her  countrywoman. 

And  so  to  them  the  nooning  came,  and  the  eyening. 
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He  snn  at  its  goinff  down  belmid  a  n>ur  of  the  old 
Sashan,  left  the  party  nalted  by  a  pool  of  clear  water  of 
the  rains  oat  in  the  Abilene  Desert  There  the  tent  was 
pitched,  the  supper  eaten,  and  preparations  made  for  the 
niffht. 

The  second  watch  was  Ben-Hnr^s ;  and  he  was  standing, 
spear  in  hand,  within  arm-reach  of  the  dozing  camel,  look- 
ing awhOe  at  the  stars,  then  over  the  veiled  land.  The 
stillness  was  intense ;  onlj  after  long  spells  a  warm  breath 
of  wind  woold  songh  past,  but  without  disturbing  him,  for 
yet  in  thought  he  entertained  the  Egyptian,  recounting  her 
charms,  and  sometimes  debating  how  she  came  by  his  se- 
crets, the  uses  she  might  make  of  them,  and  the  course  he 
should  pursue  with  her.  And  through  all  the  debate  Love 
stood  on  but  a  little  way — ^a  strong  temptation,  the  stronger 
of  a  gleam  of  policy  behind.  At  the  very  moment  Ikb  was 
most  inclined  to  yield  to  the  allurement,  a  hand  very  fair 
even  in  the  moonless  eloamin^  was  laid  softly  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  touch  thrilled  bim ;  he  started,  turned^ 
and  she  was  there. 

"  I  thought  you  asleep,^  he  said,  presently. 

''  Sleep  IS  for  old  people  and  little  children,  and  I  came 
out  to  look  at  my  friends,  the  stars  in  the  south — those  now 
holding  the  curtains  of  midnight  over  the  Nile.  But  con- 
fess yourself  surprised  T* 

He  took  the  hand  which  had  fallen  from  his  shoulder, 
and  said,  ^  Well,  was  it  by  an  enemy  f" 

*^  Oh  no  I  To  be  an  enemy  is  to  hate,  and  hating  is  a 
sickness  which  Isis  will  not  suffer  to  come  near  me.  She 
kissed  me,  you  should  know,  on  the  heart  when  I  was  a 
child.'' 

**  Your  speech  does  not  sound  in  the  least  like  your  fa- 
ther's.   Are  you  not  of  his  faith  ?" 

"  I  might  have  been  " — and  she  latched  low — "  I  might 
have  been  had  I  seen  what  he  has.  1  may  be  when  I  get 
old  like  him.  There  should  be  no  religion  for  youth,  only 
poetry  and  philosophy ;  and  no  poetry  except  such  as  is  the 
inspiration  of  wine  and  mirth  and  love,  and  no  philosophy 
that  does  not  nod  excuse  for  follies  which  cannot  outlive  a 
season.    My  fathei^s  God  is  too  awful  for  me.    I  failed  to 
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find  him  in  the  Grove  of  Daphne,  He  was  never  heaid  of 
as  present  in  the  atria  of  Borne*  Bnt,  son  of  Hur,  I  hav9 
a  wisL*' 

"  A  wish  I    Where  is  he  who  conid  say  it  no  f* 

"Iwilltiryou." 

"TeUitthen." 

**  It  is  very  simple.     I  wish  to  help  you.** 

She  drew  closer  as  she  spoke. 

He  Uaghedy  and  replied,  lightly,  '^O  E^yptt — ^I  came 
near  saying  dear  Egypt  I— does  not  the  sphinx  abide  in 
your  country  f* 

"Welir 

*<  Ton  are  one  of  its  riddles.  Be  merciful,  and  give  me 
a  little  clew  to  help  me  understand  you*  In  what  do  I 
need  help  f    And  how  can  you  help  me  f* 

She  took  her  hand  from  him,  and,  turning  to  the  camel, 
spoke  to  it  endearingly,  and  patted  its  monstrous  head  as 
it  were  a  thing  of  beauty. 

*^  0  thou  last  and  swiftest  and  stateliest  of  the  herds  of 
Job  I  Sometimes  thou,  too,  goest  stumbling,  because  the 
way  is  rough  and  stony  and  the  burden  grievous.  How 
is  it  thou  knowest  the  kind  intent  by  a  word,  and  always 
makest  answer  gratefully,  though  the  help  offered  is  from 
a  woman  f  I  will  kiss  thee,  thou  royal  brute  T  —  she 
stooped  and  touched  its  broad  forehead  with  her  lips,  say- 
ing immediately,  '*  because  in  thy  intelligence  there  is  no 
suspicion  I" 

And  Ben-Hur,  restraining  himself,  siud  calmly,  ^  The 
reproach  has  not  failed  its  mark,  O  Egypt  I  I  seem  to 
say  thee  no ;  may  it  not  be  because  I  am  under  seal  of 
honor,  and  by  my  silence  cover  the  lives  and  fortunes  of 
others  r 

"  May  be  r  she  said,  quickly.    "  It  is  so.'' 

He  shrank  a  step,  and  asked,  his  voice  sharp  with 
amazement,  '^  What  idl  knowest  thou  >" 

She  answered,  after  a  laugh, 

**Why  do  men  deny  tmit  the  senses  of  women  ^  are 
sharper  than  theirs  f  Your  face  has  been  under  my  eyes 
all  day.  I  had  but  to  look  at  it  to  see  you  bore  some 
weight  in  mind ;  and  to  find  the  weight,  what  had  I  to  da 
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more  than  recall  your  debates  with  my  father!  Son  of 
HurP — she  lowered  her  voice  with  singular  dexterity, 
andf  going  nearer,  spoke  so  her  bceath  was  warm  npon 
his  cheek — ^^  son  of  Hur  I  he  thou  art  going  to  find  is  to 
be  King  of  the  Jews,  is  he  not }" 

His  heart  beat  fast  and  hard. 

«  A  King  of  the  Jews  like  Herod,  only  greater,''  she  con- 
tinued. 

He  looked  away — ^into  the  night,  up  to  the  stars ;  then 
his  e^es  met  hers,  and  lingered  there ;  and  her  breath  was 
on  his  lips,  so  near  was  she. 

**  Since  morning,'*  she  said,  further,  "  we  have  been  hav- 
ing visions.  Now  if  I  tell  you  mine,  will  you  serve  me  as 
wellf    What  I  silent  still  T 

She  pushed  his  hand  away,  and  turned  as  if  to  go ;  but 
he  caught  her,  and  said,  eagerly, "  Stay — stay  and  speak !" 

She  went  back,  and  with  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder, 
leaned  against  him ;  and  he  put  his  arm  around  her,  and 
drew  her  close,  very  close;  and  in  the  caress  was  the 
promise  she  asked. 

"Speak,  and  tell  me  thy  visions,  O  Kgypt,  dear  Egypt  I 
A  prophet — nay,  not  the  'Hshbite,  not  even  the  Lawgiver — 
could  have  refused  an  asking  of  thine.  I  am  at  thy  will. 
Be  merciful — merciful,  I  pray." 

The  entreaty  passed  apparently  unheard,  for  looking  up 
and  nestling  in  his  embrace,  she  said,  slowly, "  The  vision 
which  followed  me  was  of  magnificent  war — war  on  land 
and  sea — with  clashing  of  arms  and  rush  of  armies,  as  if 
Csesar  and  Pompey  were  come  again,  and  Octavius  and 
Antony.  A  cloud  of  dust  and  ashes  arose  and  covered 
the  world,  and  Rome  was  not  any  more ;  all  dominion  re- 
turned to  the  East ;  out  of  the  cloud  issued  another  race  of 
heroes;  and  there  were  vaster  satrapies  and  brighter  crowns 
for  giving  away  than  were  ever  known.  And,  son  of  Hur, 
while  the  vision  was  passing,  and  after  it  was  gone,  I  kept 
asking  myself,  'What  shaU  he  not  have  who  served  the 
King  earliest  and  best  f  " 

.^^ain  Ben-Hur  recoiled.  The  question  was  the  very 
question  which  had  been  with  him  all  day.  Presently  he 
foncied  he  had  the  clew  he  wanted. 
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**  So/*  he  said,  ^  I  liave  jou  now.  The  satrapies  and 
crowns  are  the  things  to  which  you  wonid  help  me.  I  see, 
I  see  I  And  there  never  was  such  queen  as  you  would  be, 
BO  shrewdy  so  beautiful,  so  royal — never  I  feut^  alas,  dear 
EffyptY  by  the  vision  as  you  show  it  me  the  prices  are 
aU  of  war,  and  you  are  but  a  woman,  though  Isis  did  loss 
you  on  the  heut.  And  crowns  are  starry  gifts  beyond 
your  power  of  help,  unless,  indeed,  you  have  a  way  to  them 
more  certain  than  that  of  the  sword.  If  so,  O  l^pt, 
'^  ^pt,  show  it  me,  and  I  will  walk  in  it,  if  only  for  your 


She  removed  his  arm,  and  said,  **  Spread  your  cloak 
upon  the  sand — here,  so  I  can  rest  against  the  cameL  I 
will  sit,  and  tell  you  a  story  which  came  down  the  Nile  to 
Alexandria,  where  I  had  it.'* 

He  did  as  she  said,  first  planting  the  spear  in  the  ground 
nearby. 

^  And  what  shall  I  do  P  he  said,  ruefully,  when  she  was 
seated.  ^'  In  Alexandria  is  it  customary  for  the  listeners 
to  sit  or  standi 

From  the  comf  ortableplace  against  the  old  domestic  she 
answered,  laughing,  **  The  audiences  of  story-tellers  are 
wilful,  and  sometimes  they  do  as  they  please.'^ 

Without  more  ado  he  stretched  himself  upon  the  sand, 
and  put  her  arm  about  his  neck. 

"  1  am  ready,"  he  said. 

And  directly  she  began : 

BOW  THB  BSAUTIPUL  CAMK  TO  THX  KABTB. 

^  Ton  most  know,  in  the  first  place,  that  Isis  wa8--«nd,  for  that 
matter,  she  may  yet  be— the  most  beaatiful  of  deities ;  and  Osiris,  her 
husband,  though  wise  and  powerful,  was  sometimes  stung  with  jeal* 
ousy  of  her,  for  only  in  their  loves  are  the  pods  like  m<Mtal8. 

^  The  palace  of  the  DiWne  Wife  was  of  siiver,  crowning  the  tallest 
mountain  in  the  moon,  and  thence  she  passed  often  to  the  sun,  in  the 
heart  of  which,  a  source  of  eternal  light,  Osiris  kept  his  palace  of  gold 
too  shining  for  men  to  look  at 

**  Oile  time-— there  are  no  days  with  the  gods — while  she  was  full 
pleasantly  with  him  on  the  roof  of  the  golden  palace,  she  chanced  to 
look,  and  afar,  just  on  the  Ihie  of  the  universe,  saw  Indra  passing  with 
aa  army  of  simians,  all  borne  upon  the  backs  of  flying  ea^lea.  He^ 
the  Friand  of  Living  Thinga— so  wkh  much  love  is  Indra  called — ^was 
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tetaralbg  from  his  final  war  with  the  hideous  Rakshakaa-^retoming 
TictoriooB ;  and  in  his  suite  were  Rama,  the  hero,  and  Sita,  his  bride, 
who,  next  to  Isis  herself,  was  the  very  most  beautiful  And  Isis  arose, 
and  took  off  her  girdle  of  stars,  and  waved  it  to  Sita— to  Sita,  mind 
▼ou — ^waved  it  in  glad  salute.  And  instantly,  between  the  marchinc 
ikost  and  the  two  on  the  golden  roof,  a  something  as  of  night  fell,  and 
shut  out  the  view ;  but  it  was  not  night— only  the  frown  of  Osiris. 

*^  It  happened  the  subject  of  his  speech  that  moment  was  such  as 
none  else  than  they  could  think  of;  and  he  arose,  and  said,  majestical- 
ly, '  Get  thee  home.  I  will  do  the  work  mysell  To  make  a  perfectly 
happy  bdn^  I  do  not  need  thy  help.    Get  thee  cone.* 

'*  Now  Isis  had  eyes  large  as  those  of  the  white  cow  which  in  the 
temple  eats  sweet  grasses  from  the  hands  of  the  faithful  even  while 
they  say  their  prayers;  and  her  eyee  were  the  color  of  the  oow*s,  and 
quite  as  tender.  And  she  too  arose  and  said,  smiling  as  she  spoke, 
so  her  look  was  little  more  than  the  glow  of  the  moon  in  the  hasy 
harvest-month,  'Farewell, good  my  lord.  You  will  call  me  presently, 
I  know ;  for  without  me  you  cannot  make  the  perfectly  happy  creature 
.of  which  you  were  thinking,  any  more  '—and  she  stopped  to  laugh, 
\|mowing  well  the  truth  of  tne  saying—*  any  more,  my  lord,  than  you 
yourself  can  be  perfectly  hi4>py  without  me.' 

<«'We  wUlsee,'hesaid. 

"  And  she  went  her  way,  and  took  her  needles  and  her  chair,  and 
on  the  roof  of  the  silver  palace  sat  watching  and  knitting. 

**  And  the  will  of  Osiris,  at  labor  in  his  mighty  breast,  was  as  the 
sound  of  the  mills  of  all  the  other  gods  grinding  at  once,  so  loud  that 
the  near  stars  rattled  like  seeds  in  a  parched  ySd ;  and  some  dropped 
out  and  were  lost.  And  while  the  sound  kept  on  she  waited  and  knit; 
iMMT  lost  she  ever  a  stitch  the  while. 

*'Soon  a  spot  appeared  in  the  Bpwoe  over  towards  the  sun;  and  It 
grew  until  it  was  great  as  the  moon,  and  then  she  knew  a  world  was 
mtended;  but  wh^  growing  and  growing,  at  last  it  cast  her  planet  in 
the  shade,  all  save  the  little  point  lighted  by  her  presence,  she  knew 
how  very  angry  he  was ;  yet  she  knit  away,  assured  that  the  end  would 
be  as  she  had  said. 

**  And  so  came  the  earth,  at  first  but  a  cold  gray  mass  hanging  list- 
less in  the  hollow  void.  Later  ^e  saw  it  separate  into  divisions; 
here  a  plain,  there  a  mountain,  yonder  a  sea,  all  as  yet  without  a 
sparkle.  And  then,  by  a  river -bank,  something  moved;  and  she 
stopped  her  knitting  for  wonder.  The  something  arose,  and  lifted  its 
hands  to  the  sun  in  sign  of  knowledge  whence  it  had  its  being.  And 
this  First  Man  was  beautiful  to  see.  And  about  him  were  tine  creap 
tlons  we  call  nature — the  grass,  the  trees,  birds,  beasts,  even  the  in- 
sects and  reptiles. 

**  And  for  a  time  the  roan  went  about  happy  in  his  life :  it  was  easy 
to  see  how  happy  he  was.  And  in  the  lull  of  the  sound  of  the  labor- 
ing will  Isis  heard  a  scornful  laugh,  and  presently  the  words,  blowD 
•cross  from  the  sun, 

^ '  Thy  help,  indeed  f    Behold  a  creature  perfectly  happy  V 
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**  And  bis  fell  to  knlttiDg  tgain,  for  ehe  was  patient  as  Osiris  was 
strong;  and  if  be  oould  work,  she  could  wait;  and  wait  slie  did,  know- 
ing that  mere  life  is  not  enough  to  keep  anything  content 

**  And  sure  enough.  Not  long  until  the  Divine  Wife  could  see  a 
ohange  in  the  man.  He  grew  listless,  and  kept  to  one  place  prone  bj 
the  mer,  and  looked  up  but  seldom,  and  then  always  with  a  moodj 
face.  Interest  was  dying  in  him.  And  when  she  made  sure  of  it, 
even  while  she  was  flaying  to  herself,  *  The  creature  is  sick  of  his  b& 
ing,'  there  was  a  roar  of  the  creative  will  at  work  again,  and  in  a  twink- 
ling the  earth,  theretofore  all  a  thing  of  coldest  gray,  flamed  with  col- 
ors ;  the  mountains  swam  in  purple,  the  plains  baring  grass  and  trees 
turned  green,  the  sea  blue,  and  the  clouds  varied  infinitely*  And  the 
man  sprang  up  and  clapped  his  hands,  for  he  was  cured  and  happy 
•gain. 

^  And  Isis  smiled,  and  knit  away,  saying  to  herself,  *  It  was  well 
thought,  and  will  do  a  little  while ;  but  mere  beauty  in  a  world  is  not 
enough  for  such  a  being.    My  lord  must  try  again.* 

'*  With  the  last  word^  the  thunder  of  the  will  at  work  shook  the 
moon,  and,  looking,  Isis  dropped  her  knitting  and  clapped  her  hands ; 
for  theretofore  everything  on  the  earth  but  the  man  had  been  fixed  to 
a  given  place ;  now  all  living,  and  much  that  was  not  living,  received 
the  gift  of  Motion.  The  birds  took  to  wing  joyously ;  beasts  great  and 
small  went  about,  each  in  its  way:  the  trees  shook  their  verdurous 
branches,  nodding  to  the  enamoured  winds ;  the  rivers  ran  to  the  seas, 
and  the  seas  tossed  in  their  beds  and  rolled  in  crested  waves,  and  with 
surging  and  ebbing  painted  the  shores  with  glistening  foam ;  and  over 
all  the  clouds  fioated  like  sailed  ships  unancbored. 

"  And  the  man  rose  up  happy  as  a  child ;  whereat  Osiris  was  pleased, 
so  that  he  shouted, '  Ha,  ha  I   See  how  well  I  am  doing  without  theef 

^  The  good  wife  took  up  her  work,  and  answered  ever  so  quietly, 
*  It  was  well  thought,  my  lord— ever  so  well  thought — and  wiU  serve 
awhile.* 

**  And  as  before,  so  again.  The  sight  of  things  in  motion  became  to 
the  man  as  of  course.  The  birds  in  flight,  the  rivers  running,  the  seas 
in  tumult  of  action,  ceased  to  amnse  him,  and  he  pined  again  even 
worse. 

**  And  Isis  waited,  saying  to  herself, '  Poor  creatore  I  Hd  is  more 
wretched  than  ever.' 

**  And,  as  if  he  heard  the  thought,  Osiris  stirred,  and  the  noise  of  his 
wiU  shook  the  universe;  the  sun  in  its  central  seat  alone  stood  firm. 
And  Isis  looked,  but  saw  no  change ;  then,  while  she  was  smiling,  a8> 
snred  that  her  lord's  last  invention  was  sped,  suddenly  the  creature 
arose,  and  seemed  to  listen ;  and  his  face  brightened,  and  he  clapped 
his  hands  for  joy,  for  Sounds  were  heard  the  first  time  on  earth- 
sounds  dissonant^  sounds  harmonious.  The  winds  murmured  in  the 
trees ;  the  birds  sang,  each  kind  a  song  of  its  own,  or  chattered  in 
speech ;  the  rivulets  running  to  the  rivers  became  so  many  harpers 
with  harps  of  silver  strings  all  tinkling  together;  and  the  rivers  run* 
lii^  to  the  seas  surged  on  in  solenin  aooord,  while  the  aesa  beat  the 
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luid  to  ft  tone  of  drander.  There  was  music,  musio  ereiTwhere,  and 
all  the  time ;  so  the  man  could  not  but  be  happy. 

**  Then  Isis  mused,  thinking  how  well,  how  wondrous  well,  her  lord 
was  doing;  but  presently  she' shook  her  head:  Color,  Motion,  Sound 
-^and  she  repeated  them  slowly — there  was  no  element  else  of  beauty 
except  Form  and  Ltght,  and  to  them  the  earth  had  been  bom.  Now, 
indeed,  Osiris  was  done ;  and  if  the  creature  should  again  fall  off  into 
wretchedness,  her  help  must  be  asked;  and  her  fingers  flew— two, 
three,  five,  even  ten  stitches  she  took  at  once. 

**  And  the  man  was  happy  a  long  time — longer  than  ever  before ; 
it  seemed,  indeed,  he  would  never  tire  again.  But  Isis  knew  better ; 
and  she  waited  and  waited,  nor  minded  the  many  laughs  flung  at  her 
from  the  sun ;  she  waited  and  waited,  and  at  last  saw  signs  of  the  end. 
Sounds  became  familiar  to  him,  and  in  their  range,  from  the  chirruping 
of  the  cricket  under  the  roses  to  the  roar  of  the  seas  and  the  bellow 
of  the  clouds  in  storm,  there  was  not  anything  unusual.  And  he  pined 
and  sickened,  and  sought  his  plkoe  of  moping  by  the  river,  and  at  last 
fell  down  motionless. 

*'  Then  Isis  in  pity  spoke. 

**  *  My  lord/  she  said,  *the  creature  is  dying* 

''But  Osiris,  though  seeing  it  all,  held  his  peace;  he  could  do  no 
more. 

"*  •  Shall  I  help  him  V  she  asked. 

**  Osiris  was  too  proud  to  speak. 

**  Then  Isis  took  the  last  stitch  in  her  knitting,  and  gathering  her 
work  in  a  roll  of  brilliance  flung  it  off — flung  it  so  it  fell  close  to  the 
man.  And  he,  hearing  the  sound  of  the  fall  so  near  by,  looked  up, 
and  k>l  a  Woman — ^the  First  Woman — ^was  stooping  to  help  himt 
She  reached  a  hand  to  him;  he  causht  it  and  arose;  and  nevermore 
irms  miserable^  but  evermore  happy." 

^  ^  Sacli,  0  son  of  Hot  I  is  the  genesis  of  the  beaatif  nl,  as 
ihey  tell  it  on  the  Nile/' 

She  paused* 

**  A  pretty  invention,  and  canning,^  he  said,  directly ; 
*  bat  it  is  imperfect    What  did  Osiris  afterwards  T 

**  Oh  yes,*^  she  replied.  "  He  called  the  Divine  Wife 
back  to  the  san,  and  they  went  on  all  pleasantly  together^ 
each  helping  the  other.'* 

^<  And  shall  I  not  do  as  the  first  man  P* 

He  carried  the  hand  resting  upon  his  neck  to  his  lips. 
'**  In  love — ^in  love  I*'  he  said. 

His  head  dropped  softly  into  her  lap. 

<<Toa  will  find  the  King,"  she  said,  placing  her  other 
hand  caressingly  upon  his  head.    ^*Yoa  will  go  on  and 
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find  the  EiDg  and  serre  him.  With  your  sword  yoa  will 
earn  his  richest  gifts ;  and  his  best  soldier  will  be  my 
hero." 

He  tamed  his  face,  and  saw  hers  close  above.  In  all  the 
sky  there  was  that  moment  nothing  so  bright  to  him  as 
her  eyesy  enshadowed  thoogh  they  were.  Presently  he  sat 
np,  and  put  his  arms  about  her,  and  kissed  her  passionate- 
IjTy  saying,  ^  0  Egypt,  Egypt  I  If  the  King  has  crowns  in 
gift,  one  shall  be  mme ;  and  I  will  bring  it  and  put  it  here 
over  the  place  my  lips  have  marked.  Ton  shall  be  a  queen 
— my  queen— *no  one  more  beautiful  t  And  we  will  be 
ever,  ever  so  happy  T* 

^  And  vou  will  tell  me  everything,  and  let  me  help  yoo 
in  all  f "  sue  said,  kissing  him  in  return* 

The  question  chiUed  his  fervor. 

^  Is  it  not  enough  that  I  love  you  f*  he  asked. 

^  Perfect  love  means  perfect  faith,**  she  replied.  **  But 
never  mind — ^you  will  know  me  better.'* 

She  took  her  hand  from  him  and  arose. 

**  Ton  are  cruel,"  he  said. 

Moving  away,  she  stopped  by  the  camel,  and  touched  its 
front  face  with  her  lips. 

'*0  thou  noblest  of  thy  kind  I — ^that,  because  there  is  no 
suspicion  in  thy  love." 

An  instant,  and  she  was  gone. 


CHAPTER  V. 

^  TsB  third  day  of  the  journey  the  party  nooned  by  the 
river  Jabbok,  where  there  were  a  hundred  or  more  men» 
mostlv  of  Perffia,  resting  themselves  and  their  beasts. 
Hardly  had  they  dismounted,  before  a  man  came  to  them 
with  a  pitcher  of  water  and  a  bowl,  and  offered  them 
drink ;  as  they  received  the  attention  with  much  courtesy, 
he  said,  looking  at  the  camel,  ^*  I  am  returning  from  the 
Jordan,  where  just  now  there  are  many  people  from  dis- 
tant parts,  travelling  as  you  are,  illustrious  friend ;  but 
they  had  none  of  them  the  equal  of  your  servant  here.  A 
very  noble  anima!.   May  I  ask  of  what  breed  he  is  sprung  f* 
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Balthasar  answered,  and  songht  hia  rest;  bnt  Ben-Hor, 
more  carious,  took  np  the  remark. 

^  At  what  place  on  the  river  are  the  people  T  he  asked. 

"AtBethabara.*' 

**  It  used  to  be  a  lonesome  ford,"  said  Ben-Hur.  **  I 
cannot  understand  how  it  can  have  become  of  such  in- 
terest** 

^  I  see,**  the  stranger  replied ;  '*  you,  too,  are  from  abroad* 
and  have  not  heard  the  good  tidings." 

«  What  tidings  r 

«*  Well,  a  man  has  appeared  out  of  the  wilderness — a  verv 
Iiolj  man — with  his  mouth  full  of  strange  words,  which 
take  hold  of  all  who  hear  them.  He  caUs  himself  John 
the  Nazarite,  son  of  Zachj^rias,  and  says  he  is  the  messen- 
ger  sent  before  the  Messiah.^ 

Even  Iras  listened  closely  while  the  man  continued : 

^'  They  say  of  this  John  that  he  has  spent  his  life  from 
childhood  in  a  cave  down  by  £n-Gredi,  praying  and  living 
more  strictly  than  the  Essenes.  Crowds  eo  to  hear  him 
preach.     I  went  to  hear  him  with  the  rest 

''  Have  all  these,  your  friends,  been  there  f* 

^  Most  of  them  are  going ;  a  few  are  coming  away.** 

"  What  does  he  preach  P* 

**  A  new  doctrine — one  never  before  taught  in  Israel,  as 
all  say.  He  calls  it  repentance  and  baptism.  The  rabbis 
do  not  know  what  to  make  of  him ;  nor  do  we.  Some 
have  asked  him  if  he  is  the  Christ,  others  if  he  is  Elias ; 
but  to  them  all  he  has  the  answer,  *  I  am  the  voice  of  one 
crying  in  the  wilderness,  Make  straight  the  way  of  the 
Lordr 

At  this  point  the  man  was  called  away  by  his  friends ; 
as  he  was  going,  Balthasar  spoke. 

"(rood  stranger!" he  said,  tremulously,  ^ tell  us  if  we 
ahall  find  the  preacher  at  the  place  you  left  him.'* 

«Yes,atBethabara.*' 

M  Who  should  this  Nazarite  be  ¥*  said  Ben-Hur  to  Iras, 
<'  if  not  the  herald  of  our  King  P* 

In  so  short  a  time  he  had  come  to  regard  the  daughter 
as  more  interested  in  the  mysterious  personage  he  was 
looking  for  than  the  aged  father  I    Nevertheless,  the  latter 
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with  a  positiye  glow  in  his  sonken  eyes  half  arose,  and 
said, 

*^  Let  na  make  haste.    I  am  not  tirecL* 

They  tnmed  away  to  help  the  slave. 

There  was  little  conversation  between  the  three  at  the 
stopping-place  for  the  night  west  of  Ramoth-Gilead. 

*'  Let  ns  arise  early,  son  of  Hur,"  said  the  old  man. 
"  The  Saviour  may  come,  and  we  not  there." 

^  The  King  cannot  be  far  behind  his  herald,^  Lras  whis*' 
pered,  as  she  prepared  to  take  her  place  on  the  cameL 

'<  To-morrow  we  will  see  1"  £en-Hur  replied,  kissing  her 
hand. 

Next  day  about  the  third  hour,  out  of  the  pass  through 
which,  skirting  the  base  of  Mount  Gilead,  they  had  jour- 
neyed since  leaving  Ramoth,  the  party  came  upon  the  bar-- 
ren  steppe  east  of  the  sacred  river.  Opposite  them  they 
saw  the  upper  limit  of  the  old  palm  lands  of  Jericho,  stretch* 
in^  off  to  the  hill-country  of  Judea.  Ben-Hur^s  blood  ran 
quickly,  for  he  knew  the  ford  was  close  at  hand. 

<*  Content  you,  good  Balthasar,''  he  said ;  ^  we  are  almost 
there.'* 

The  driver  quickened  the  camel's  pace.  Soon  they 
caught  sight  of  booths  and  tents  and  tethered  animals; 
and  then  of  the  river,  and  a  multitude  collected  down  close 
by  the  bank,  and  yet  another  multitude  on  the  western 
shore.  Ejiowing  that  the  preacher  was  preaching,  they 
made  greater  haste ;  yet,  as  they  were  drawing  near,  sua* 
denly  there  was  a  conmiotion  in  the  mass,  and  it  began  to 
break  up  and  disperse. 

They  were  too  late  I 

*<  Let  us  stay  here,**  said  Ben-Hur  to  Balthasar,  who  was 
wringing  his  hands.     **  The  Nazarite  may  come  this  way.^ 

The  people  were  too  intent  upon  what  they  had  hewl, 
and  too  busy  in  discussion,  to  notice  the  new-comers. 
When  some  hundreds  were  gone  by,  and  it  seemed  the  op- 
portunity to  so  much  as  see  the  Nazarite  was  lost  to  the 
latter,  up  the  river  not  far  away  they  beheld  a  person  com* 
ing  towards  them  of  such  singular  appearance  they  forgot 
all  else. 

Outwardly  the  man  was  rude  and  uncouth,  even  savage. 
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Over  ft  thin,  gannt  yisa^e  of  the  hne  of  brown  parchment, 
over  his  shomders  and  down  his  back  below  the  middle,  in 
witch-like  locks,  f eU  a  covering  of  sun-scorched  hair.  His 
eyes  were  bnming-bright.  Mi  his  right  side  was  naked, 
and  of  the  color  of  his  face,  and  quite  as  meagre ;  a  shirt 
of  the  coarsest  cameFs  hair — coarse  as  Bedouin  tent-cloth—* 
clothed  the  rest  of  his  person  to  the  knees,  beinff  gathered 
at  the  waist  by  a  broad  girdle  of  untanned  leaUier.  His 
feet  were  bare.  A  scrip,  also  of  untanned  leather,  was 
fastened  to  the  girdle.  He  used  a  knotted  staff  to  help 
him  forward.  His  movement  was  quick,  decided,  and 
strangely  watchful  Every  little  while  he  tossed  the  un- 
ruly hair  from  his  eyes,  and  peered  round  as  if  searching 
for  somebody. 

The  fair  £^ptian  surveyed  the  son  of  the  Desert  with 
surprise,  not  to  say  disgust.  Presently,  raising  the  curtain 
of  the  houdah,  she  spoke  to  Ben-Hur,  who  sat  his  horse 
near  by. 

"  Is  that  the  herald  of  thy  King  f 

"  It  is  the  Nazarite,"  he  replied,  without  looking  up. 

In  truth,  he  was  himself  more  than  disappoioted.  De« 
spite  his  familiarity  with  the  ascetic  colonists  in  £n-Oedi 
— their  dr^ss,  their  indifference  to  all  worldly  opinion,  their 
constancy  to  vows  which  gave  them  over  to  every  imagin* 
able  suffering  of  body,  and  separated  them  from  others  of 
their  kind  as  absolutely  as  if  they  had  not  been  bom  like 
them — and  notwithstanding  he  had  been  notified  on  the 
^ay  to  look  for  a  Nazarite  whose  simple  description  of 
himself  was  a  Voice  from  the  Wilderness — still  Ben-Hur's 
dream  of  the  King  who  was  to  be  so  great  and  do  so  much 
had  colored  all  h&  thought  of  him,  so  that  he  never  doubt- 
ed to  find  in  the  forerunner  some  sign  or  token  of  the 
goodliness  and  royalty  he  was  announoug.  Gazing  at  the 
savage  figure  before  mm,  the  long  trains  of  courtiers  whom 
he  had  been  used  to  see  in  the  thermse  and  imperial  cor- 
ridors at  Bome  arose  before  him,  forcing  a  comparison. 
Shocked,  shamed,  bewildered,  he  could  omj  answer, 

"It  is  the  Nazarite.*' 

With  Balthasar  it  was  very  different  The  ways  of  God, 
he  knew,  were  not  as  men  would  have  them.    He  had  seen 
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the  Savionr  a  cliild  in*  a  maoffer,  and  was  prepared  by  Ua 
faith  f 9r  the  mde  and  simple  in  connection  with  the  Di* 
Tine  reappearance.  So  he  kept  his  seat,  his  hands  cxx)68ed 
npon  his  breast,  his  lips  moving  in  prayer.  He  was  not 
expecting  a  king. 

In  this  time  of  snch  interest  to  the  new-comers,  and  in 
which  they  were  so  difEerently  moved,  another  man  had 
been  sitting  by  himself  on  a  stone  at  the  edge  of  the  river, 
thinking  yet,  probably,  of  the  sermon  he  had  been  hearing. 
Now,  however,  he  arose,  and  walked  slowly  up  from  the 
shore,  in  a  coarse  to  take  him  across  the  line  the  Nazarite 
was  pursuing  and  bring  him  near  the  cameL 

And  the  two— the  preacher  and  the  stranger — kept  on 
until  they  came,  the  former  within  twenty  yams  of  the  ani* 
mat,  the  latter  within  ten  feet.  Then  the  preacher  stopped, 
and  flung  the  hair  from  his  eyes,  looked  at  the  stranger, 
threw  his  hands  up  as  a  signal  to  all  the  people  in  si^t; 
and  they  also  stopped,  each  in  the  pose  of  a  listener ;  and 
when  the  hush  was  perfect,  slowly  the  staff  in  the  Nazarite^s 
right  hand  came  down  and  pointed  to  the  stranger. 

All  those  who  before  were  but  listeners  became  watchers 
also. 

At  the  same  instant,  under  the  same  impulse,  Balthasar 
and  Ben-Hur  fixed  their  gaze  upon  the  man  pointed  out, 
and  both  took  the  same  mipression,  only  in  different  de- 
gree. He  was  moving  slowly  towards  them  in  a  clear  space 
a  little  to  their  front,  a  form  slightly  above  the  average  in 
stature,  and  slender,  even  delicate.  His  action  was  calm 
and  deliberate,  like  that  habitual  to  men  much  given  to 
serious  thought  upon  grave  subjects ;  and  it  well  became 
his  costume,  which  was  an  under-garment  full-sleeved  and 
reachinfi;  to  the  ankles,  and  an  outer  robe  called  the  talith ; 
on  his  left  arm  he  carried  the  usual  handkerchief  for  the 
head,  the  red  fillet  swinging  loose  down  his  side.  Except 
the  fillet  and  a  narrow  border  of  blue  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  talith,  his  attire  was  of  linen  yellowed  with  dust  and 
road-stains.  Possibly  the  exception  should  be  extended  to 
the  tassels,  which  were  blue  and  white,  as  prescribed  by 
law  for  rabbis.  His  sandals  were  of  the  simplest  kind.  Bb 
was  without  scrip  or  girdle  or  stafL 
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These  points  of  appearance,  however,  the  three  beholders 
observed  briefly,  and  rather  aa  accessories  to  the  head  and 
face  of  the  man,  which  —  especially  the  latter — were  the 
real  sources  of  the  spell  they  caught  in  common  with  all 
who  stood  looking  at  him. 

The  head  was  open  to  the  cloudless  light,  except  as  it 
was  draped  with  hair  long  and  slightly  waved,  and  parted 
in  the  middle,  and  auburn  in  tint,  with  a  tendency  to  red- 
dish golden  where  most  strongly  touched  b  v  the  sun.  Un- 
der a  broad,  low  forehead,  under  black  well-arched  brows, 
beamed  eyes  dark-blue  and  hirge,  and  softened  to  exceed- 
ing  tenderness  by  lashes  of  the  great  length  sometimes 
seen  on  children,  but  seldom,  if  ever,  on  men.  As  to  the 
other  features,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  decide  whethei 
they  were  Greek  or  Jewish.  The  delicacy  of  the  nostrils 
and  mouth  was  unusual  to  the  latter  type ;  and  when  it 
was  taken  into  account  with  the  gentleness  of  the  eyes,  th^ 
pallor  of  the  complexion,  the  fine  texture  of  the  hair,  and 
the  softness  of  the  beard,  which  fell  in  waves  over  his 
throat  to  his  breast,  never  a  soldier  but  would  have  laughed 
at  him  in  encounter,  never  a  woman  who  would  not  have 
confided  in  him  at  sight,  never  a  child  that  would  not, 
with  quick  instinct,  have  given  him  its  hand  and  whole 
artless  trust;  nor  might  any  one  have  said  he  was  not 
beautifuL 

The  features,  it  should  be  further  said,  were  ruled  by  a 
certain  expression  which,  as  the  viewer  chose,  might  with 
equal  correctness  have  been  called  the  effect  of  intelligence, 
love,  pity,  or  sorrow ;  though,  in  better  speech,  it  was  a 
blending  of  them  all — a  look  easy  to  fancy  as  a  mark  of 
a  sinless  soul  doomed  to  the  sight  and  understanding  of  the 
ntter  sinfulness  of  those  among  whom  it  was  passing ;  yet 
withal  no  one  could  have  observed  the  face  with  a  thought 
of  weakness  in  the  man ;  so,  at  least,  would  not  they  who 
know  that  the  qualities  mentioned — ^love,  sorrow,  pity — are 
the  results  of  a  consciousness  of  strength  to  bear  suffering 
oftener  than  strength  to  do ;  such  has  been  the  might  of 
martyrs  and  devotees  and  the  myriads  written  down  in 
saintly  calendars.  And  such,  indeed,  was  the  air  of  this 
one. 
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Slowly  be  drew  neap — nearer  the  tbree. 

Now  Ben-Hur,  mounted  and  spear  in  hand,  was  an  object 
to  claim  the  glance  of  a  king ;  ^et  the  eyes  of  tbe  man  ap- 
proaching were  all  the  time  raised  above  him — and  not  to 
Iras,  whose  loveliness  has  been  so  often  remarked,  but  to 
Balthasar,  the  old  and  unserviceable. 

The  hush  was  profound. 

Presently  the  Nazarite,  still  pointing  with  his  stafE,  cried, 
in  a  loud  voice, 

^^  Behold  the  Lamb  of  Grod,  which  taketh  away  the  sin 
of  the  world  l" 

The  many  standing  still,  arrested  by  the  action  of  the 
speaker,  and  listening  for  what  might  follow,  were  stmck 
with  awe  by  words  so  strange  and  past  their  understand- 
ing; upon  Balthasar  they  were  overpowering.  He  was 
there  to  see  once  more  the  Redeemer  of  men.  The  hiih. 
which  had  brought  him  the  singular  privileges  of  the  time 
long  gone  abode  yet  in  his  heart ;  and  if  now  it  gave  him 
a  power  of  vision  above  that  of  his  fellows — ^a  power  to  see 
and  know  him  for  whom  he  was  looking — ^better  than  call* 
ing  the  power  a  miracle,  let  it  be  thought  of  as  the  faculty 
of  a  soul  not  yet  entirely  released  from  the  divine  rela- 
tions to  which  it  had  been  formerly  admitted,  or  as  the  fit- 
ting reward  of  a  life  m  that  age  so  without  examples  of  holi* 
ness — ^a  life  itself  a  miracle.  The  ideal  of  his  faith  was 
before  him,  perfect  in  face,  form,  dress,  action,  age ;  and  he 
was  in  its  view,  and  the  view  was  recognition.  Ah,  now 
if  something  should  happen  to  identify  the  stranger  be- 
yond all  doubt. 

And  that  was  what  did  happen. 

Exactly  at  the  fitting  moment,  as  if  to  assure  the  trem* 
bling^  Egyptian,  the  Nazarite  repeated  the  outcry. 

<*  Behold  the  Lamb  of  God,  wnich  taketh  away  the  sin  of 
the  world  1" 

Balthasar  fell  upon  his  knees.  For  him  there  was  no  need 
of  explanation ;  and  as  if  the  Nazarite  knew  it,  he  tamed 
to  those  more  immediately  about  him  staring  in  wonder, 
and  continued : 

**'  This  is  he  of  whom  I  said.  After  me  cometh  a  man 
which  is  preferred  before  me ;  for  he  was  before  me.   And 
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I  knew  him  not :  but  that  he  should  be  manifest  to  Israel, 
therefore  am  I  come  baptizing  with  water.  I  saw  the  Spirit 
descending  from  heaven  like  a  dove,  and  it  abode  upon 
him.  And  I  knew  him  not :  but  he  that  sent  me  to  bap- 
tize with  water,  the  same  said  unto  me.  Upon  whom  thou 
shalt -Bee  the  Spirit  descending  and  remaining  on  hmi,  the 
same  is  he  which  baptizeth  with  the  Holy  Ghost.  And  I 
saw  and  bare  record,  that  this  " — he  paused,  his  staff  still 
pointing  at  the  stranger  in  the  white  garments,  as  if  to 
give  a  more  absolute  certainty  to  both  his  words  and  the 
conclusions  intended — *'  I  bare  record,  that  this  is  the  Son 
OF  God  r 

**  It  is  he,  it  is  he  P  Balthasar  cried,  with  upraised  tear* 
ful  eyes.     Next  moment  he  sank  down  insensible. 

In  this  time,  it  should  be  remembered,  Ben-Hur  was 
studying  the  face  of  the  stranger,  though  with  an  interest 
entirely  different.  He  was  not  insensible  to  its  purity  of 
feature,  and  its  thoughtfulness,  tenderness,  humility,  and 
holiness ;  but  just  then  there  was  room  in  his  mind  for  but 
one  thought — -who  is  this  man  f  And  what  f  Messiah  or 
king  f  Never  was  apparition  more  unroyal  Nay,  looking 
at  that  calm,  benignant  countenance,  the  very  idea  of  war 
and  conquest,  and  lust  of  dominion,  smote  him  like  a  prof* 
anation.  He  said,  as  if  speaking  to  his  own  heart,  £al« 
thasar  must  be  right  and  Simonides  wrong,  lliis  man  has 
not  come  to  rebrmd  the  throne  of  Solomon ;  he  has  neither 
the  nature  nor  the  genius  of  Herod ;  king  he  may  be,  but 
not  of  another  and  greater  than  Rome* 

It  should  be  understood  now  that  this  was  not  a  conclu* 
sion  with  Ben-Hur,  but  an  impression  merely  ;  and  while 
it  was  forming,  while  yet  he  gazed  at  the  wonderful  counte- 
nance, his  memory  beffan  to  throe  and  struggle.  ^  Surely,'* 
he  said  to  himself,  ^ I  have  seen  the  man;  but  where  and 
when  r  That  the  look,  so  calm,  so  pitiful,  so  loving,  had 
somewhere  in  a  past  time  beamed  upon  him  as  that  mo* 
ment  it  was  beaming  upon  Balthasar  became  an  assurance. 
Funtly  at  first,  at  last  a  clear  light,  a  burst  of  sunshine,  the 
scene  oy  the  well  at  Nazareth  what  time  the  Roman  ^uard 
was  dragging  him  to  the  galleys  returned,  and  all  his  being 
thrilled    Those  hands  had  helped  him  when  he  was  per- 
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ishing.  The  face  was  one  of  the  pictures  he  had  carried 
in  mind  ever  since.  In  the  efEnsion  of  feeling  excited^  the 
explanation  of  the  preacher  was  lost  by  him,  all  bat  the 
last  words — ^words  so  marvelloos  that  the  world  yet  rings 
with  them : 

"  —thi$  M  the  Son  of  God  P 

Ben-Hur  leaped  from  his  horse  to  render  homage  to  his 
benefactor ;  but  Iras  cried  to  him,  '^  Help,  son  of  Hur,  help, 
or  my  father  will  die  I" 

He  stopped,  looked  back,  then  harried  to  her  assistance. 
She  gave  him  a  cap ;  and  leaving  the  slave  to  bring  the 
camd  to  its  knees,  he  ran  to  the  river  for  water.  The 
stranger  was  gone  when  he  came  back. 

At  last  Baltnasar  was  restored  to  consciousness.  Stretch- 
ing forth  his  hands,  he  asked  feebly,  ^  Where  is  he  T* 

"Whop*  asked  Iras. 

An  intense  instant  interest  shone  npon  the  good  man^s 
face,  as  if  a  \pst  wish  had  been  gratified,  and  he  answered, 

"  He — ^the  Redeemer — ^the  Son  of  Gk)d,  whom  I  have 
seen  again.** 

"  Believest  thoa  so  P*  Iras  asked  in  a  low  voice  of  Ben- 
Hur. 

**  The  time  is  foil  of  wonders ;  let  ns  wait,**  was  all  he 
said. 

And  next  day  while  the  three  were  listening  to  him,  the 
Nazarite  broke  off  in  midnspeech,  saying  reverently,  "Be* 
hold  the  Lamb  of  Ood  T 

Looking  to  where  he  pointed,  they  beheld  the  stranger 
again.  iUi  Ben-Hur  surveyed  the  slender  figare,  and  holy 
beautiful  conntenance  compassionate  to  sadne8s,a  new  idea 
broke  upon  him. 

"  Balthasar  is  right — so  is  Simonides.  May  not  the  Re- 
deemer be  a  king  also  f  * 

And  he  asked  one  at  his  side, "  Who  is  the  man  walking 
yonder  r 

The  other  laaghed  mockingly,  and  replied, 

"  He  18  the  son  of  a  carpenter  over  in  Nazaretb.^ 


B<X)K  EIGHTH 


*  Who  could  resist  t    Who  in  this  unlTenef 
She  did  so  brefttbe  ambrosia,  so  immene 
Mj  fine  existence  in  a  golden  clime. 
She  toolc  me  like  a  child  of  suckling-time, 
And  cradled  me  in  roses.    Thus  condemned, 
The  current  of  my  former  life  was  stemm'd, 
And  to  this  arbitrary  queen  of  sense 
I  bow'd  a  tranced  rassaL" — SIkatb,  End^fmum^ 

**  I  am  the  resurrectfen  and  the  life.** 


CHAPTER  L 

^  Bbthkr — Esther !  Speak  to  the  seirant  below  that  he 
may  bring  me  a  enp  of  water." 

**  WouH  you  not  rather  have  wine,  father  f 

••Lei  him  bring  both.** 

This  was  in  the  snmmer-house^upon  the  roof  of  the  old 
palace  of  the  Hurs  of  Jemsalem.  From  the  parapet  over- 
looking  the  court-yard  Esther  called  to  a  man  in  waiting 
there ;  at  the  same  moment  another  man-servant  came  up 
and  saluted  respectfully. 

^  A  package  for  the  master,**  he  said,  giving  her  a  letter 
•enclosed  in  linen  cloth,  tied  and  sealed. 

For  the  satisfaction  of  the  reader,  we  stop  to  say  that  it 
IS  the  twenty-first  day  of  March,  nearly  thr^e  years  after 
the  annunciation  of  the  Christ  at  Bethabara, 

In  the  meanwhile,  Malluch,  acting  for  Ben-Hur,  who 
could  not  longer  endure  the  emptiness  and  decay  of  his 
father^s  house,  had  bought  it  from  Pontius  Pilate ;  and,  in 
process  of  repair,  gates,  courts,  lewens,  stairways,  terraces, 
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rooms,  and  roof  had  beea  cleansed  and  thorongbly  re- 
stored ;  not  only  was  there  no  reminder  left  of  the  tragic 
circumstances  so  ruinous  to  the  family,  but  the  refumish- 
ment  was  in  a  style  richer  than  before.  At  every  point, 
indeed,  a  visitor  was  met  by  evidences  of  the  higher  tastes 
acquired  by  the  youn^  proprietor  during  his  years  of  resi* 
dence  in  the  villa  by  Misenum  and  in  the  Roman  capital 

Now  it  should  not  be  inferred  from  this  explanation  that 
Ben-Hur  had  publicly  assumed  ownership  of  the  property. 
In  his  opinion,  the  hour  for  that  was  not  yet  come.  Neither 
had  he  yet  taken  his  proper  name.  Passing  the  time  in 
the  labors  of  preparation  in  Galilee,  he  waited  patiently 
the  action  of  the  Nazarene,  who  became  daily  more  and 
more  a  mystery  to  him,  and  by  prodigies  done,  often  before 
his  eyes,  kept  him  in  a  state  of  anxious  doubt  both  as  to 
his  character  and  missiom  Occasionally  he  came  up  to  the 
Holy  City,  stopping  at  the  paternal  house ,  always,  how- 
ever, as  a  stranger  and  a  guest. 

These  visits  of  Ben-Hur,  it  should  also  be  observed,  were 
far  more  than  mere  rest  from  labor.  Balthasar  and  Iras 
made  their  home  m  the  palace;  and  the  charm  of  the 
daughter  was  still  upon  him  with  all  its  original  freshness, 
while  the  father,  though  feebler  in  body,  held  him  an  nn 
flagging  listener  to  speeches  of  astonishing  power,  urging 
the  divinity  of  the  wandering  miracle-worker  of  whom  they 
were  all  so  expectant. 

As  to  Simonides  and  Esther,  they  had  arrived  from  An- 
tioch  only  a  few  days  before'  this*  their  reappearance — a 
wearisome  journey  to  the  merchant,  borne,  as  he  had  been, 
in  a  palanquin  swung  between  two  camels,  which,  in  their 
careening,  did  not  always  keep  the  same  step.  But  now 
that  he  was  come,  the  good  man,  it  seemed,  could  not  see 
enough  of  his  native  land.  He  delighted  in  the  perch  upon 
the  roof,  and  spent  most  of  his  day  hours  there  seated  in 
an  arm-chair,  the  duplicate  of  that  one  kept  for  him  in  the 
cabinet  over  the  store-house  by  the  Orontes.  In  the  shade 
of  the  summer-house  he  could  drink  fully  of  the  inspiring 
air  lying  lightly^  upon  the  familiar  hills ;  he  could  oetter 
watch  the  sun  rise,  run  its  course,  and  set  as  it  used  to  in 
the  far-gone,  not  a  habit  lost;  and  with  Esther  by  lum  it 
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was  80  much  easier  up  there  close  to  the  sky,  to  bring^back 
the  other  Esther,  his  love  in  youth,  his  wife,  dearer^ow* 
ing  with  the  passage  of  years.  And  yet  he  was  not  un- 
mindful of  business.  Every  day  a  messenger  brought  him 
a  despatch  from  Sanballat,  in  charge  of  the  big  commerce 
behind ;  and  every  day  a  despatch  left  him  for  Sanballat 
with  directions  of  such  minuteness  of  detail  as  to  exclude 
all  judgment  save  his  own,  and  all  chances  except  those  the 
Almighty  has  refused  to  submit  to  the  most  mindful  of  men. 

As  Esther  started  in  return  to  the  summer-house,  the 
sunlight  fell  softly  upon  the  dustless  roof,  showing  her  a 
woman  now — small,  graceful  in  form,  of  regular  f eatures, 
rosy  with  youth  and  health,  bright  with  intelligence,  beau* 
tiful  with  the  outshining  of  a  devoted  nature — a  woman  to 
be  loved  because  loving  was  a  habit  of  life  irrepressible 
with  her. 

She  looked  at  the  package  as  she  turned,  paused,  looked 
at  it  a  second  time  more  closely  than  at  first;  and  the 
blood  rose  reddening  her  cheeks— the  seal  was  Ben-Hur's. 
With  quickened  steps  she  hastened  on. 

Simonides  held  the  package  a  moment  while  he  also  in* 
spected  the  seal  Breaking  it  open,  he  gave  her  the  roll 
it  contained. 

*'  Read,'*  he  said. 

His  eyes  were  upon  her  as  he  spoke,  and  instantly  a 
troubled  expression  fell  upon  his  own  face. 

"  You  know  who  it  is  from,  I  see,  Esther.** 

**  Yes — ^f rom— our  master."  ^ 

Though  the  manner  was  halting,  she  met  his  gase  with 
modest  sincerity.  Slowly  his  chin  sank  into  the  roll  of 
flesh  puffed  out  under  it  like  a  cushion. 

**  X  ou  love  him,  Esther,*'  he  said,  quietly. 

**  Yes,"  she  answered. 

**  Have  you  thought  well  of  what  yon  do  f 

*'  I  have  tried  not  to  think  of  him,  father,  except  as  the 
master  to  whom  I  am  dutifully  bound.  The  dSort  has 
not  helped  me  to  strength." 

^  A  good  girl,  a  good  ^1,  even  as  thy  mother  was,**  he 
said,  dropping  into  revene,  from  which  she  roused  ^  ^  by 
nnroUing  the  paper. 
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«<The  Lord  for^ve  me,  but — but  thy  love  mi^ht  not 
luive  been  vainly  given  had  I  kept  fast  hold  of  all  I  had,  as 
I  mi^ht  have  done — snch  power  is  there  in  money  T 

''  It  would  have  been  worse  for  me  had  yon  done  so,  fa- 
ther ;  for  then  I  had  been  unworthy  a  loos  from  him,  and 
without  pride  in  you.    Shall  I  not  read  now  f" 

*^  In  a  moment,"  he  said*  ^'  Let  me,  for  your  sake,  my 
child,  show  you  the  worst.  Seeing  it  with  me  may  make 
it  less  terrible  to  you.  His  love,  Esther,  is  all  be- 
stowed.** 

^  I  know  it,**  she  said,  calmly. 

*^  The  I^ptian  has  hhn  in  her  net,"  he  continued.  ^She 
has  the  cunning  of  her  race,  with  beauty  to  help  her-* 
much  beauty,  great  cunning ;  but,  like  her  race  a^ain,  no 
heart  The  daughter  who  despises  her  father  wiU  bring 
her  husband  to  grief.'* 

''Does  she  that r 

Simonides  went  on : 

''  Balthasar  is  a  wise  man  who  has  been  wonderfully  fa- 
vored for  a  Oentile,  and  his  faith  becomes  him ;  yet  bhe 
makes  a  jest  of  it.  I  heard  her  say,  speaking  of  mm  yes- 
terday, '  The  follies  of  youth  are  excusable ;  nothing  is  ad* 
mirable  in  the  aged  except  wisdom,  and  when  that  goes 
from  them,  they  should  die.'  A  cruel  speech,  fit  for  a  Bo- 
man.  I  applied  it  to  myself,  knowing  a  feebleness  like  her 
father's  will  come  to  me  also— nay,  it  is  not  far  ofL  But 
you,  Esther,  will  never  say  of  me — no,  never — *  It  were  bet- 
ter he  were  dead.*  No,  your  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
Judah." 

With  half -formed  tears,  she  kissed  him,  and  said,  ''  I 
am  my  mother's  child." 

"Yes,  and  my  daughter — my  daughter, who  is  to  me  all 
the  Temple  was  to  Solomon." 

After  a  silence,  he  laid  his  hand  upon  her  shoulder,  and 
resumed :  **  When  he  has  taken  the  £^;yptian  to  wife,  Es- 
ther, he  will  think  of  you  with  repentance  and  much  call- 
ing of  the  spirit;  for  at  last  he  wiU  awake  to  find  himself 
but  the  minister  of  her  bad  ambition.  Rome  is  the  centre 
of  all  her  dreams.  To  her  he  is  the  son  of  Arrius  the 
duumvir,  not  the  son  of  Hur,  Prince  of  Jerusalem." 
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Esther  made  no  attempt  to  conceal  the  efEect  of  these 
words. 

**  Save  him,  father  I  It  is  not  too  late  P  she  said,  en- 
treatingly. 

He  answered,  with  a  dubious  smile,  <<  A  man  drowning 
may  be  saved ;  not  so  a  man  in  love.'* 

^^  But  you  have  influence  with  him.  He  is  alone  in  the 
world.  Show  him  his  danger.  Tell  him  what  a  woman 
she  is.** 

''  That  might  save  him  from  her.  Would  it  give  him  to 
you,  Esther?  No,"  and  his  brows  fell  darkly  over  his  eyes, 
<'  I  am  a  servant,  as  my  fathers  were  for  generations ;  yet 
I  could  not  say  to  him, '  Lo,  master,  my  daughter!  She  is 
fairer  than  the  Egyptian,  and  loves  thee  better  !*  I  have 
caught  too  much  from  years  of  liberty  and  direction.  The 
wo^  would  blister  my  tongue.  The  stones  upon  the  old 
hills  yonder  would  turn  in  their  beds  for  shame  when  I  go 
out  to  them.  No,  by  the  patriarchs,  Esther,  I  would  rather 
lay  us  both  with  your  mother  to  sleep  as  she  sleeps  1" 

A  blush  burned  Esther's  whole  face. 

"  I  did  not  mean  you  to  tell  him  so,  father.  I  was  con« 
cemed  for  him  alone — ^f or  his  happiness,  not  mine.  Be- 
cause I  have  dared  love  him,  I  shall  keep  myself  worthy 
his  respect ;  so  only  can  I  excuse  my  folly.  Let  me  read 
his  letter  now." 

"Yes, read  it** 

She  began  at  once,  in  haste  to  conclude  the  distasteful 
subject 

*' ywM,m  day. 

**  On  the  road  from  Galilee  to  Jenualem. 

"The  Nazarene  is  on  the  way  also.    With  him, though  without  his 
knowledge,  I  am  bringing  a  fall  legion  of  mine.     A  eeoond  legion  fol-  ^ 
lowB.    The  Passover  will  excuse  the  multitude.    He  said  upon  setting 
out, '  We  will  go  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  all  things  that  are  written  by 
the  prophets  concerning  me  shall  be  aooomplished.* 

'*  Our  waiting  draws  to  an  end. 

*' In  haste. 

**Feaoe  to  thee,  Simonides.  Bkn-Evb.** 

Esther  returned  the  letter  to  her  father,  while  a  choking 
sensation  gathered  in  her  throat.  There  was  not  a  word 
in  the  missive  for  her — ^not  even  in  the  salutation  had  she 
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a  share — ^and  it  would  have  been  bo  easy  to  have  writtea 
**  and  to  thine,  peace.''  Fof  the  first  time  in  her  life  she 
felt  the  smart  of  a  jealous  sting, 

"  The  eighth  day,"  said  Simonides,  ^  the  eighth  day ;  and 
this,  Esther,  this  is  the — ^^ 

"  The  ninth,"  she  replied. 

'<  Ah,  then,  they  may  be  in  Bethany  now.** 

^'And  possibly  we  may  see  him  to-night,^  she  added, 
pleased  into  momentary  forgetfulness. 

<'  It  may  be,  it  may  be  I  To-morrow  is  the  Feast  of  Un- 
leavened JBread,  and  he  may  wish  to  celebrate  it ;  bo  may 
the  Nazarene ;  and  we  may  see  him — ^we  may  see  both  of 
them,  Esther." 

At  this  point  the  servant  appeared  with  the  wine  and 
water.  Esther  helped  her  father,  and  in  the  midst  of  the 
service  Iras  came  npon  the  roof. 

To  the  Jewess  the  E^ptian  never  appeared  so  veiy, 
very  beautiful  as  at  that  moment.  Her  gauzy  garments 
fluttered  about  her  like  a  little  cloud  of  mist ;  her  K>rehead, 
neck,  and  arms  flittered  with  the  massive  jewehy  so  affected 
by  her  people.  Her  countenance  was  suffused  with  pleasure. 
Sne  moved  with  buoyant  steps,  and  self-conscious,  though 
without  affectation.  Esther  at  the  sight  shrank  within  her- 
self, and  nestled  closer  to  her  father. 

**  Peace  to  you,  Simonides,  and  to  the  pretty  Esther 
peace,"  said  Iras,  inclining  her  head  to  the  latter.  ^  You 
remmd  me,  good  master — if  I  may  say  it  without  <^ence 
— ^you  remind  me  of  the  priests  in  Persia  who  climb  their 
temples  at  the  decline  of  day  to  send  prayers  after  the  de- 
parting sun.  Is  there  anything  in  the  worship  you  do  not 
know,  let  me  call  my  father.     He  is  Magian-bred." 

"  Fair  Egyptian,"  the  merchant  replied,  nodding  with 
grave  politeness,  **  your  father  is  a  good  man  who  would 
not  be  offended  if  he  knew  I  told  you  his  Persian  lore  is 
the  least  part  of  his  wisdom." 

Iras's  lip  curled  slightly. 

*'  To  speak  like  a  philosopher,  as  you  mvite  me,^  she 
said,  **  the  least  part  always  implies  a  greater.  Let  me  ask 
what  you  esteem  the  greater  part  of  the  rare  quality  yon 
are  pleased  to  attribute  to  him." 
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Simonides  tarned  upon  her  somewhat  sternly. 
,   **  Pore  wisdom  always  directs  itself  towards  Ood ;  the 
purest  wisdom  is  knowledge  of  God;  and  no  man  of  my 
acquaintance  has  it  in  higher  degree,  or  makes  it  more 
manifest  in  speech  and  act,  than  the  good  Balthasar/' 

To  end  the  parley,  he  raised  the  cup  and  drank. 

The  Egyptian  turned  to  Esther  a  little  testily. 

'*  A  man  who  has  millions  in  store,  and  fleets  of  ships 
at  sea,  cannot  discern  in  what  simple  women  like  ns  find 
amusement.  Let  us  leave  him*  By  the  wall  yonder  we 
can  talk.** 

They  went  to  the  parapet  then,  stopping  at  the  place 
where,  years  before,  £en-Mur  loosed  the  broken  tile  upon 
the  head  of  Qratus. 

<*  You  hare  not  been  to  Bome  T  Iras  began^  toying  the 
while  with  one  of  her  unclasped  bracelets. 

^  No,**  said  Esther,  demurely. 

**  Have  you  not  wished  to  go  T 

"No.'* 

"  Ah,  how  little  there  has  been  of  your  life  !*• 

The  sigh  that  succeeded  the  exclamation  could  not  have 
been  more  piteously  expressive  had  the  loss  been  the  Egyp* 
tian's  own.  Next  moment  her  laugh  might  have  been  heard 
in  the  street  below ;  and  she  said, "  Oh,  oh,  my  pretty  sim* 
pleton  1  The  half-fledged  birds  nested  in  the  ear  of  the 
great  bust  out.  on  the  Memphian  sands  know  nearly  as 
much  as  you.** 

Then,  seeing  Esther*s  confusion,  she  changed  her  man- 
ner, and  said  in  a  confiding  tone,  **  You  must  not  take 
offence.  Oh  no  t  I  was  playing.  Let  me  kiss  the  hurt, 
and  tell  you  what  I  would  not  to  any  other — ^not  if  Simbel 
himself  asked  it  of  me,  ofEering  a  lotus-cup  of  the  spray  of 
tfaeKiler 

Another  lauch,  masking  excellently  the  look  she  turned 
sharply,  npon  the  Jewess,  ahd  she  said, "  The  King  is  com- 

Kstner  saaed  at  her  m  mnocent  surprise. 

"  The  Nazarene,**  bas  continued — **he  whom  our  fathers 
have  been  talking  about  so  much,  whom  Ben-Hur  has  been 
serving  and  toiling  for  so  long  " — ^her  voice  dropped  several 

n 
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tones  lower — ^  the  Nazarene  will  be  here  to-monow,  ani 
Ben-Hur  to-night.'* 

Esther  straggled  to  maintun  her  composore,  but  faOed : 
her  eyes  fell,  the  tell-tale  blood  soiged  to  her  cheek  and 
forehead,  and  she  was  saved  sight  of  the  trinmphant  smile 
that  passed,  like  a  gleam,  over  the  face  of  the  SIgyptian. 

"  See,  here  is  his  promise.** 

And  from  her  girdle  she  took  a  lolL 

**  Rejoice  with  me,0  my  friend  I  He  will  be  here  to- 
night I  On  the  Tiber  there  is  a  house,  a  royal  property, 
which  he  has  pledged  to  me ;  and  to  be  its  mistresB  is  to 
be—** 

A  sound  of  some  one  walking  swiftly  along  the  street 
below  intennpted  the  speech,  ana  she  leaned  over  the  pom* 
pet  to  see.  Then  she  drew  back,  and  cried,  with  hands 
cUsped  above  her  head,  *^  Now  blessed  be  Isis  1  Tis  he — 
Ben-Hur  himself  I  That  he  should  appear  while  I  had 
such  thought  of  him  I  There  are  no  gode  if  it  be  not  a 
ffood  omen.  Put  your  arm'i  about  me,  Esther — and  a 
kiss!** 

The  Jewess  looked  up.  Upon  each  cheek  there  was  a 
glow;  her  eyes  sparkled  with  a  light  more  neariy  of  anger 
than  ever  her  nature  emitted  before.  Her  gentleness  had 
been  too  roughly  overridden.  It  was  not  enough  fOT  her 
to  be  forbidden  more  than  furtive  dreams  of  the  man  she 
loved;  a  boastful  rival  must  tell  her  in  confidence  of  her 
better  success,  and  of  the  brilliant  promises  which  were  its 
rewards.  Of  her,  the  servant  of  a  servant,  there  had  been 
Ho  hint  of  remembrance ;  this  other  could  show  his  letter, 
leaving  her  to  imagine  all  it  b]:eathed.    So  she  said, 

^  Dost  thou  love  him  so  much,  then,  or  Borne  so  much 
better.** 

The  Egyptian  drew  back  a  step;  then  she  bent  her 
haugh^  head  quite  near  her  questioner. 

*^  What  is  he  to  thee,  daughter  of  SimonidesP' 

Esther,  all  thrilling,  began,  <<  He  is  my—** 

A  thought  blasting  as  lightning  stayed  the  words:  she 
|Mded,  trembled,  recovered,  and  answered, 

^  He  is  my  father's  friend.** 
^    Ber  tongue  had  refused  to  admit  her  servile  oonditimk 
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Iras  laughed  more  liglitly  than  before. 

''Not  more  than  thatf  she  said.    ''Ah, by  the  lover* 

kU  of  Egypt,  thon  mayst  keep  thy  losses — ^keep  them. 

boa  hast  taught  me  bat  now  that  there  are  others  vastly 
more  estimable  waiting  me  here  in  Judea;  and*' — she 
tamed  away,  looking  back  over  her  shoalder — *^  I  will  go 
get  them.    Peace  to  thee.'' 

Esther  saw  her  disappear  down  the  steps,  when,  patting 
her  hands  over  her  face,  she  burst  into  tears  so  they  ran 
scalding  through  her  fingers — ^tears  of  shame  and  choking 
passion.  And,  to  deepen  the  paroxysm  to  her  even  tern* 
per  so  strange,  up  with  a  new  meaning  of  withering  force 
rose  her  father's  words — **  Thy  love  might  not  have  been 
vainly  given  had  I  kept  fast  hold  of  all  I  had,  as  I  might 
have  done.** 

And  all  the  stars  were  oat,  burning  low  above  the  city 
and  the  dark  wall  of  mountains  about  it,  before  she  recov« 
ered  enough  to  go  back  to  the  summer-house,  and  in  si« 
lence  take  her  accustomed  place  at  her  father's  side,  humbly* 
waiting  his  pleasure.  To  such  duty  it  seemed  her  youth| 
if  not  her  life,  must  be  given.  And,  let  the  truth  be  said, 
now  that  the  pang  was  spent,  she  went  not  unwillingly 
back  to  the  duty. 


CHAFTEB  IL 

Ak  hour  or  thereabouts  after  the  scene  upon  the  roo^ 
Balthasar  and  Simonides,  the  latter  attended  by  Esther, 
met  in  the  great  chamber  of  the  palace ;  and  while  they 
were  talking,  Ben-Hur  and  Iras  came  in  together. 

The  young  Jew,  advancing  in  front  of  nis  companion, 
walked  first  to  Balthasar,  and  saluted  him,  and  received  his 
reply ;  then  he  turned  to  Simonides,  but  paused  at  sight  of 
Esther. 

It  is  not  often  we  have  hearts  roomy  enough  for  more 
than  one  of  the  absorbing  passions  at  the  same  time ;  in  its 
blaze  the  others  may  continue  to  live,  but  only  as  lesser 
lights.  So  with  Ben-Hur,  much  study  of  possibilities,  in- 
dulgence of  hopes  and  dreams,  influences  bom  of  the  con* 
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diiion  of  bis  country,  inflaences  more  direct — that  of  Iras, 
for  example — ^had  made  bim  in  the  broadest  woridlj^aense 
ambitioos ;  and  as  be  had  given  the  passion  pbice,  aUowing 
it  to  become  a  role,  and  finally  an  imperious  governor,  tLo 
resolves  and  impolses  of  former  days  faded  imperceptibly 
out  of  being,  and  at  last  almost  out  of  recollection.  It  is 
at  best  so  easy  to  forget  onr  youth ;  in  his  case  it  was  but 
natural  that  his  own  sufferings  and  the  mystery  darkening 
the  fate  of  his  family  should  move  him  less  and  less  as,  in 
hope  at  least,  he  approached  nearer  and  nearer  the  goals 
which  occupied  all  his  visions.  Only  let  us  not  judge  him 
too  harshly. 

He  paused  in  surprise  at  seeing  Esther  a  woman  now, 
and  so  beautiful ;  and  as  he  sto^  looking  at  her  a  still 
voice  reminded  him  of  broken  vows  and  duties  undone: 
almost  his  old  self  returned. 

For  an  instant  he  was  startled ;  but  recovering,  he  went 
to  Esther,  and  said,  '<  Peace  to  thee,  sweet  Esther — ^peace ; 
and  thou,  Simonides  *' — he  looked  to  the  merchant  as  he 
spoke — '^the  blessing  of  the  Lord  be  thine,  if  only  bo- 
cause  thou  hast  been  a  good  father  to  the  fatiierless.'* 

Esther  heard  him  wifh  downcast  face ;  Simonides  an* 
swered, 

'^  I  repeat  the  welcome  of  the  good  Balthasar,  son  of 
Hur — welcome  to  thy  father's  house ;  and  sit,  and  tell  ns 
of  thy  travels,  and  of  thy  work,  and  of  the  wonderful 
Nazarene — who  he  is,  and  what.  If  thou  art  not  at  ease 
here,  who  shaU  be  f  Sit,  I  pray — ^there,  between  us,  that 
we  may  all  hear." 

Esther  stepped  out  quickly  and  brought  a  covered  stool, 
and  set  it  for  nim. 

**'  Thanks,"  he  said  to  her,  mtef uUy. 

When  seated,  after  some  other  conversation^  he  addressed 
himself  to  the  men, 

^'  I  have  come  to  tell  yon  of  the  Nazarene.** 

The  two  became  instantly  attentive. 

**For  many  days  now  I  have  followed  him  wifh  such 
watchfulness  as  one  m^  give  another  upon  whom  he  ia 
waiting  so  anxiously.  I  have  seen  him  under  all  circnm* 
stances  said  to  be  tnals  and  tests  of  men ;  and  while  I  am 
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eertain  be  is  a  man  as  I  am,  not  less  certam  am  I  that  he 
18  something  more." 

<«  What  moref  asked  Simonides. 

"IwillteUyou— " 

Some  one  comine  into  the  room  intermpted  him;  he 
tiimed,  and  arose  with  extended  hands. 

"  Amrah  1    Dear  old  Amrah  I"  he  cried. 

She  came  forward ;  and  they,  seeing  the  joy  in  her  face, 
thought  not  once  how  wrinkled  and  tawny  it  was.  She 
knelt  at  his  feet,  clasped  his  knees,  and  kissed  his  hands 
over  and  over ;  and  when  he  could  he  pat  the  lank  gray 
hair  from  her  cheeks,  and  kissed  them,  saying,  *^  Oood  Am- 
rah, have  you  nothing,  nothing  of  them — ^not  a  word — ^not 
one  little  sign  V* 

Then  she  broke  into  sobbing  which  made  him  answer 
plainer  even  than  the  spoken  word. 

*^  God's  will  has  been  done,"  he  next  said,  solemnly,  in  a 
tone  to  make  each  listener  know  he  had  no  hope  more  of 
finding  his  people.  In  his  eyes  there  were  tears  which  he 
would  not  have  them  see,  because  he  was  a  man. 

When  he  could  again,  he  took  seat,  and  said,  ^^  Come,  sit 
by  me,  Amrah — ^here.  No  ?  then  at  my  feet ;  for  I  have 
much  to  say  to  these  good  friends  of  a  wonderful  man 
come  into  the  world." 

But  she  went  off,  and  stooping  with  her  back  to  the 
wall,  ioined  her  hands  before  her  knees,  content,  they  all 
thought,  with  seeing  him.  Then  Ben-Hur,  bowing  to  the 
old  men,  began  again : 

^'  I  fear  to  answer  the  question  asked  me  about  the  Naz- 
arene  without  first  telling  you  some  of  the  things  I  have 
seen  him  do;  and  to  that  I  am  the  more  inclined,  my 
friends,  because  to-morrow  he  will  come  to  the  city,  and  go 
np  into  the  Temple,  which  he  calls  his  father  s  house, 
wnere,  it  is  further  said,  he  will  proclaim  himself.  So, 
whether  you  are  right,  O  Balthasar,  or  you,  Simonides,  we 
and  Israel  shall  know  to-morrow." 

Balthasar  rubbed  his  hands  tremulously  together,  and 
asked,  **  Where  shall  I  go  to  see  him  f 

^  The  pressure  of  the  crowd  will  be  very  great  Better, 
I  think,  that  yon  all  go  upon  the  roof  above  the  cloisters 
upon  the  porch  of  Solomon." 
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•*Can  yon  be  with  hbP 

«< No,** said  Beii-Hiir,^my  friends  will  reqnm  me,  pe^ 
haps,  in  the  procession.** 

<<  Procession  F*  exclaimed  Simonides.  ^  Does  he  tfavel 
in  stater 

Ben-Hor  saw  the  aignment  in  mind. 

''  He  brings  twelve  men  with  him,  fishennen,  tiUers  of 
the  soil,  one  a  pnblican,  all  of  the  hnmbler  class;  and  he 
and  they  make  their  jonmeys  on  foot,  careless  of  wind^ 
cold,  ram,  or  snn.  Seeing  them  stop  by  the  wayside  at 
nightfall  to  break  bread  or  lie  down  to  sleep,  I  have  been 
reminded  of  a  party  of  shepherds  goiog  back  to  their 
flocks  from  market,  not  of  nobles  and  kings.  Only  when 
he  lifts  the  comers  of  his  handkerchief  to  look  at  some 
one  or  shake  the  dost  from  his  head,  I  am  made  know  he 
is  their  teacher  as  well  as  their  companion — their  superior 
not  less  than  their  f  nend« 

**  You  are  shrewd  men,**  Ben-Hnr  resumed,  after  a  paose. 
**  Ton  know  what  ereatores  of  certain  master  motives  we 
are,  and  that  it  has  become  little  less  than  a  law  of  onr 
nature  to  spend  life  in  eager  pursnft  of  certain  objects ; 
now,  appeahng  to  that  law  as  something  by  which  we  may 
know  ourselves,  what  would  yoo  say  of  a  man  who  could 
be  rich  by  making  gold  of  the  stones  under  his  f  eet»  yet  is 
poor  of  choice  T' 

^*  The  Greeks  would  call  him  a  philosopher,"  said  Iraa. 

^  Nay,  daughter,**  said  Balthasar,  *^  the  philosophers  had 
never  the  power  to  do  such  thing.** 

«  How  know  you  this  man  hasf 

Ben-Hur  answered  quickly » ^  I  saw  him  turn  water  Intc 
wine,'* 

**  Very  strange,  very  strange,**  said  Simonidea ;  '^but  it 
is  not  so  strange  to  me  as  Siat  he  should  prefer  to  live 
poor  when  he  could  be  so  rich.    Is  he  so  poor  f* 

**  He  owns  nothing,  and  envies  nobody  his  owning.  He 
pities  the  rich.  But  passinj^  that,  what  would  you  say  to 
see  a  man  multiply  seven  loaves  and  two  fishes,  aUi  lus 
store,  into  enough  to  feed  five  thousand  people,  and  have 
full  baskets  over  t    That  I  saw  the  Naxarene  da** 

*' You  saw  itt*'  exclaimed  Simonides. 
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<*  Ay,  and  ate  of  the  bread  and  tLshJ' 

^More  manreUoos  still,''  Ben-Hur  continued,  **wbat 
wonld  Ton  say  of  a  man  in  whom  there  is  sach  healing 
▼irtae  that  the  sick  have  but  to  touch  the  hem  of  his  gar* 
ment  to  be  cnred,  or  cry  to  him  afarf  That,  too,  I  wit- 
nessed, not  once,  bat  many  times.  As  we  came  ont  of 
Jericho  two  blind  men  by  the  wayside  called  to  the  Naza* 
rene,  and  he  touched  their  eyes,  and  they  saw.  So  they 
brought  a  palsied  man  to  him,  and  he  said  merely,  *6o 
nnto  thy  house,*  and  the  man  went  away  well.  What  say 
you  to  these  thinpf 

The  merchant  had  no  answer. 

**  Think  you  now,  as  I  hare  heard  others  aigne,  that  what 
I  have  told  you  are  tricks  of  jiu^leiy  f  Let  me  answer  br 
recalling  greater  things  which  Ihave  seen  him  do.  Look 
first  to  tbtt  curse  of  Gk>d— comfortless,  as  you  all  hiow, 
except  by  death — ^leprosy.^ 

At  these  words  Amrah  dropped  her  hands  to  the  flooii 
and  in  her  eagerness  to  hear  mm  half  arose. 

^^What  would  yon  say,'*  said  Ben-Hur,  with  increased 
earnestness — ^  wlutt  would  you  say  to  hare  seen  that  I  now 
tell  you  t  A  leper  came  to  the  Nazarene  while  I  was  with 
him  down  in  (jfalilee,  and  said,  ^Lord,  if  thou  wilt,  thou 
canst  make  me  dean.*  He  heard  the  cry,  and  touched  the 
outcast  with  his  hand,  saying,  *  Be  thou  clean ;'  and  forth* 
with  the  man  was  himself  again,  healthful  as  any  of  us 
who  beheld  the  cure,  and  we  were  a  multitude." 

Here  Amrah  arose,  and  with  her  gaunt  fingers  held  the 
wiry  locks  from  her  eyes.  The  brain  of  the  poor  creature 
had  long  since  gone  to  heart,  and  she  was  troubled  to  fol- 
low the  speech. 

<*  Then,  again,**  said  Ben-Hur,  without  stop,  **  ten  lepers 
came  to  him  one  day  in  a  body,  and,  falling  at  his  feet, 
called  out — ^I  saw  and  heard  it  all — caUed  out,  *  Master, 
Master,  haye  mercy  upon  us  I'  He  told  them,  *  Go,  show 
yourselyes  to  the  priest,  as  the  law  requires ;  and  before 
you  are  come  there  ye  shall  be  healed.*^* 

"And  were  they r 

"  Yes.  On  the  road  going  their  infirmity  left  them,  so 
that  there  was  nothing  to  remind  us  of  it  except  their  pot 
luted  clothes.*' 
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**  Sach  tUng  was  never  heard  before — never  in  aD  I» 
rael  r*  said  Simonides,  in  undertone. 

And  then,  while  he  was  speaking,  Amrah  tnmed  awaj, 
and  walked  noiselessly  to  the  door,  and  went  oat  ^  and 
none  of  the  company  saw  her  go. 

^  The  thoughts  stirred  by  sach  things  done  ander  my 
eyes  1  leave  yoa  to  imagine,**  said  Ben-Hor,  continning ; 
^  but  my  doubts,  my  misgivings,  my  amazement,  were  not 
yet  at  the  fuIL  The  people  of  GhJilee  are,  as  you  know, 
impetuous  and  rash ;  after  years  of  waiting  their  swords 
burned  their  hands;  nothing  would  do  them  but  action. 
*  He  IS  slow  to  declare  himse£E ;  let  us  force  him,'  they  cried 
to  me.  And  I  too  became  impatient.  If  he  is  to  be  king, 
why  not  nowt  The  legions  are  ready.  So  as  he  was 
once  teaching  by  the  seaside  we  would  have  crowned  him 
whether  or  not ;  but  he  disappeared,  and  was  next  seen  on 
a  ship  departing  from  the  shore.  Good  Simonides,  the 
desires  that  nu^e  other  men  mad — ^riches,  power,  even 
kingships  offered  out  of  great  love  by  a  great  people- 
move  this  one  not  at  alL    What  say  you  F 

The  merchant's  chin  was  low  upon  his  breast ;  raising 
his  head,  he  replied,  resolutely.  ^  The  Lord  liveth,  and  so 
do  the  words  of  the  prophets.  Time  is  in  the  green  yet ; 
let  to-morrow  answer.** 

^  Be  it  so,**  said  Balthasar,  smihng. 

And  Ben-Hur  said,  *^Be  it  so.**  Then  he  went  on: 
^  But  I  have  not  yet  done.  From  these  things,  not  too 
ffreat  to  be  above  suspicion  by  such  as  did  not  see  them 
m  performance  as  I  did,  let  me  carry  you  now  to  others 
innnitely  greater,  acknowledged  since  the  world  began  to 
be  past  the  power  of  man.  Tell  me,  has  any  one  to  your 
knowledge  ever  reached  out  and  taken  from  Death  what 
Death  has  made  his  ownt  Who  ever  gave  again  the 
breath  of  a  life  lost!    Who  but—** 

'^GodP  said  Balthasar,  reverently 

Ben-Hur  bowed. 

^  O  wise  Egyptian  t  I  may  not^  refuse  the  name  yon  lend 
me.  What  would  you— or  you,  Simonides — ^what  would 
yon  either  or  both  have  said  nad  you  seen  as  I  did,  a  man, 
with  few  words  and  no  ceremony,  withont  effort  more  than 
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ft  mother's  when  she  speaks  to  waike  her  child  asleep^  undo 
tiie  work  of  Death?  .It  was  down  at  Nain.  We  were 
about  going  into  the  gate,  when  a  company  came  oat  bear- 
ing a  dead  man.  The  Nazarene  stopped  to  let  the  train 
pass.  There  was  a  woman  amonff  them  crying.  I  saw 
his  face  soften  with  pity.  He  spoke  to  her,  tlien  went  and 
tonched  the  bier,  and  said  to  him  who  lay  upon  it  dressed 
for  burial,  *  Toung  man,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  V  And  in- 
stantly the  dead  sat  up  and  talked." 

"  GJod  only  is  so  great,"  said  Balthasar  to  Simonides. 

**  Mark  you,"  Ben-Hui^  proceeded,  "  I  do  but  tell  you 
things  of  which  I  was  a  witness,  together  with  a  cloud  of 
other  men.  On  the  way  hither  I  saw  another  act  still  more 
mighty.  In  Bethany  there  was  a  man  named  Lazarus,  who 
died  and  was  buried ;  and  after  he  had  lain  four  days  in  a 
tomb,  shut  in  by  a  great  stone,  the  Nazarene  was  shown 
to  the  place.  Upon  rolling  the  stone  away,  we  beheld  the 
man  lying  inside  bound  and  rotting.  There  were  many 
peop?o  standing  by,  and  we  all  heard  what  the  Nazarene 
said,  tor  he  spoke  in  a  loud  yoice :  *  Lazarus,  come  forth  V 
1  cannot  tell  you  my  feelings  when  in  answer,  as  it  were, 
the  man  arose  and  came  out  to  us  with  all  his  cerements 
about  him.  <  Loose  him,^  said  the  Nazarene  next,  *  loose 
him,  and  let  him  go.*  And  when  the  napkin  was  taken 
from  the  face  of  the  resurrected,  lo,  my  friends !  the  blood 
ran  anew  through  the  wasted  body,  and  he  was  exactly  as 
he  had  been  in  life  before  the  siclaiess  that  took  him  off. 
He  liyes  yet,  and  is  hourly  seen  and  spoken  to.  You  may 
go  see  him  tomorrow.  And  now,  as  nothing  more  is 
needed  for  the  purpose,  I  ask  you  that  which  I  came  to 
ask,  it  being  but  a  repetition  of  what  vou  asked  me,  O 
Simonides,  What  more  than  a  man  is  this  Nazarene  f" 

The  question  was  put  solemnly,  and  long  after  midnight 
the  company  sat  and  debated  it ;  Simonides  being  yet  un- 
willing to  giye  up  his  understanding  of  the  sayinos  of  the 
prophets,  and  Ben-Hur  contending  that  the  elder  disputants 
were  both  rLrht — ^that  the  Nazarene  was  the  Redeemer,  as 
claimed  by  Salthasar,  and  also  the  destined  king  the  mer* 
chant  would  haye. 

"  To-morrow  we  will  see.    Peace  to  you  aU." 
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So  Baying,  Ben-Hhr  took  Us  leare»  intending  to  leton. 
to  Bethany. 


CHAPTER  tn 

Tbi  first  person  to  go  out  of  the  city  upon  the  opening 
of  the  Sheep^B  Gate  next  morning  was  Amrah«  basket  on 
amu  No  qnestions  were  asked  her  by  the  keepeFs,  since 
the  morning  itself  had  not  been  more  regular  m  cominj? 
than  she ;  uiey  knew  her  somebody's  faithful  servant,  and 
that  was  enough  for  them* 

Down  the  eastern  valley  she  took  her  way.  The  side 
of  Olivet,  darkly  green,  was  spotted  with  white  tents  re 
oently  put  up  by  people  attending  the  feasts:  the  hour^ 
however,  was  too  early  for  the  strangers  to  be  abroad; 
still,  had  it  not  been  so,  no  one  would  have  troubled  her 
Past  Gfethsemane ;  past  the  tombs  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Bethany  roads  ^  past  the  sepulchral  village  of  Siloam  she 
went  Occasionally  the  decrenit  little  body  Btsggered .. 
once  she  sat  down  to  get  her  breath ;  rising  shomv,  she 
struggled  on  with  renewed  haste.  The  spreat  rocks  on 
either  hand,  if  they  had  had  ears,  might  have  heard  her 
mutter  to  herself;  could  they  have  seen,  it  would  have 
been  to  observe  how  frequently  she  looked  up  over  the 
Mount,  reproving  the  dawn  for  its  promptness ;  if  it  had 
been  possible  for  them  to  gosdp,  not  urprobably  they 
would  have  said  to  each  other,  ^  Our  friena  is  in  a  hurry 
this  morning;  the  mouths  she  goes  to  feed  must  be  very 
hungry." 

When  at  last  she  reached  the  King's  Garden  she  slack- 
ened her  gait ;  for  then  the  grim  city  of  the  lepers  was  in 
view,  extending  far  round  the  pitted  south  hill  of  Hinnom. 

As  the  reader  must  by  this  tmie  have  surmised,  she  was 
goin^  to  her  mistress,  whose  tomb,  it  will  be  remembered, 
overfooked  the  well  En-RogeL 

Early  as  it  was,  the  unhappy  woman  was  up  and  sitting 
outside,  leaving  Tirzah  asleep  within.  Hie  course  of  the 
malady  had  been  terribly  swift  in  the  three  years.  Con- 
adous  of  her  appearance,  with  the  refined  instincts  of  her 
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natiiTe,  she  keut  her  whole  person  habitoally  covered   Sel* 
dom  as  posable  she  pemdtted  eren  Tirzah  to  see  her. 

This  morning  she  was  taking  the  air  with  bared  head, 
knowing;  there  was  no  one  to  m  shocked  by  the  ezposore* 
The  light  was  not  full,  bat  enough  to  show  the  ravages  to' 
which  she  had  been  sabject  Her  hair  was  snow-white 
and  nnmanageably  coarse,  falling  over  her  back  and  shonl* 
ders  like  so  much  silver  wire.  The  eyelids,  the  lips,  the 
nostrils,  the  flesh  of  the  cheeks,  were  either  gone  or  re* 
duced  to  fetid  rawness.  The  neck  was  a  mass  of  ash-col* 
ored  scales.  One  hand  lay  outside  the  folds  of  her  habit 
rigid  as  that  of  a  skeleton ;  the  nails  had  been  eaten  away; 
the  joints  of  the  fin^rs,  if  not  bare  to  the  bone,  were 
swollen  knots  cmsted  with  red  secretion.  Head,  face, 
neck,  and  hand  indicated  all  too  plainly  the  conditipn  of 
the  whole  body.  Seeing  her  thus,  it  was  eafinr  to  nnder^ 
stand  how  the  once  fair  widow  of  the  princely  Hnr  had 
been  able  to  mamtam  her  incognito  so  well  tfairongh  sach 
a  period  of  years. 

When  the  sun  would  gild  the  crest  of  Olivet  and  the 
Mount  of  Offence  with  %ht  sluu|)er  and  more  brilliant  in 
that  old  land  than  in  the  West,  she  knew  Amrah  would 
come,  first  to  the  well,  then  to  a  stone  midwav  the  well  and  * 
the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  she  had  her  abode,  and  that 
the  good  servant  would  there  deposit  the  food  she  carried 
in  the  basket,  and  fill  the  watergar  afresh  for  the  day.  Of 
her  former  plenitude  of  happiness,  that  brief  visit  was  all 
that  remained  to  the  unfortunate.  She  could  then  ask 
about  her  son,  and  be  told  of  his  welfare,  with  such  bits 
of  news  concerning  him  as  the  messenger  could  glean. 
Usually  the  information  was  meagro  enough,  yet  comfort- 
ing ;  at  times  she  heard  he  was  at  home ;  then  she  would 
issue  from  her  dreary  cell  at  break  of  day,  and  sit  till 
noon,  and  from  noon  to  set  of  sun,  a  motionless  figure 
draped  in  white,  looking,  statue -like,  invariably  to  one 
point— over  the  Temple  to  the  spot  under  the  rounded  sky 
where  the  old  house  stood,  dear  in  memory,  and  dearer  be- 
cause he  was  there.  Nothing  else  was  left  here  Tirzah 
she  counted  of  the  dead ;  and  as  for  herself,  she  simply 
waited  the  end,  knowing  every  hour  of  life  was  an  hour  A 
dying — ^happily«  of  paimess  dymg. 
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The  things  of  nature  aboat  the  hill  to  keep  her  sensitiTe 
to  the  world^s  attractions  were  wretchedly  scant ;  beasts 
and  birds  avoided  the  pUice  as  if  they  knew  its  history  and 
present  use ;  eyeiy  green  thing  perished  in  its  first  sear 
son*y  the  winds  warred  upon  the  shrubs  and  renturous 
grasses,  leaving  to  drought  such  as  they  could  not  uproot 
Look  where  she  would,  the  view  was  made  depressingly 
suggestive  by  tombs — tombs  above  her,  tombs  below, 
tombs  opposite  her  own  tomb--aU  now  freshly  whitened 
in  warning  to  visiting  pilgrims.  In  the  sky— clear,  fair, 
inviting—- one  would  think  she  might  have  found  some  re 
lief  to  her  ache  of  mind;  but,  alas!  in  making  the  beauti 
ful  elsewhere  the  sun  served  her  never  so  unfriendly — ^it 
did  but  disclose  her  growing  hideousness.  But  for  the 
sun  she  would  not  have  been  the  horror  she  was  to  her 
self,  nor  been  waked  so  cruelly  from  dreams  of  Hrzah  as 
she  used  to  be.  The  gift  of  seeing  can  be  sometimes  s 
dreadful  curse. 

Does  one  ask  why  she  did  not  make  an  end  to  her  anf 
feringsf 

The  Law  forbade  her  f 

A  Gentile  may  smile  at  the  answer;  but  so  wlB  not  a 
son  of  Israel 

While  she  sat  there  peopling  the  dusky  solitude  with 
thoughts  even  more  cheerless,  suddenly  a  woman  came  up 
the  mil  staggering  and  spent  with  exertion. 

The  widow  arose  hastily,  and,  covering  her  head,  cried,  u 
a  voice  unnaturally  harsh,  ^^  Unclean,  unclean  P 

In  a  moment,  heedless  of  the  notice,  Amrah  was  at  her 
feet.  All  the  long-pent  love  of  the  simple  creature  burst 
forth :  with  tears  and  passionate  exclamations  she  kissed 
her  mistress's  garments,  and  for  a  whUe  the  latter  strove  to 
escape  from  her;  then,  seeing  she  could  not,  she  waited 
till  the  violence  of  the  paroxysm  was  over. 

^  What  have  you  done,  .Ajnrah  f*  die  said.  ^  Is  it  by 
such  disobedience  you  prove  your  love  for  us  t  Wicked 
woman  I  You  are  lost;  and  ne — ^your  master — yon  can 
never,  never  go  back  to  him.'* 

Amrah  grovelled  sobbing  in  the  dust. 

^The  ban  of  the  Law  is  upon  you,  too ;  you  cannot  t» 
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tmrn  to  Jemsalenu  What  will  become  of  qb  t  Who  will 
bring  us  bread!  O  wicked,  wicked  Axnrah  1  We  are  all, 
all  andone  alike  V* 

**  Mercy,  mercy  f*  Amrah  answered,  from  the  groond. 

**  Ton  should  have  been  mercifnl  to  yourself,  and  by  so 
doing  been  most  merciful  to  us.  Now  where  can  we  fly  t 
There  is  no  one  to  help  us.  O  false  servant  I  The  wrath 
of  the  Lord  was  already  too  heavy  upon  us.** 

Here  Hrzah,  awakened  by  the  noise,  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  tomb.  The  pen  shrinks  from  the  picture  she 
presented.  In  the  half -clad  apparition,  patched  with 
scales,  lividly  seamed,  nearly  blind,  its  limbs  and  extremi* 
ties  swollen  to  grotesaue  largeness,  familiar  eyes  however 
sharpened  by  love  could  not  have  recognized  the  creature 
of  childish  grace  and  purity  we  first  beheld  her. 

'^  Is  it  Amrah,  mother  f^ 

The  servant  tried  to  crawl  to  her  also. 

**  Stay,  Amrah  I'*  the  widow  cried,  imperiously.  **  I  for- 
bid you  touching  her.  Bise,  and  get  you  gone  before  any 
at  the  well  see  you  here.  Nay,  I  forgot — ^it  is  too  kite  I 
Toa  must  remain  now  and  share  our  doom.    Bise,  I  say  1" 

Amrah  rose  to  her  knees,  and  said,  brokenly  and  with 
clasp^  hands,  <'  O  good  mistress  t  I  am  not  false — I  am 
not  wicked*    I  bring  you  good  tidings.** 

'*  Of  Judahf  *  and  as  she  spoke,  tae  widow  half  withdrew 
the  cloth  from  her  head. 

"  There  is  a  wonderful  man,**  Amrah  continued,  **  who 
has  power  to  cure  you.  He  speaks  a  word,  and  the  sick 
are  made  well,  and  even  the  dead  come  to  life.  I  have 
come  to  take  you  to  him,** 

'^  Poor  Amrah  P'  said  l^ah,  compassionately. 

"  No,'*  cried  Amrah,  detecting  the  doubt  underlying  the 
expression — ^*  no,  as  the  Lord  lives,  even  the  Lord  of  Israel, 
my  Grod  as  well  as  yours,  I  speak  the  truth.  Go  with  me, 
I  pray,  and  lose  no  time.  This  morning  he  will  pass  by 
on  hjiB  way  to  the  city.  See  I  the  day  is  at  hand.  Take 
the  food  here— eat,  and  let  us  go.** 


The  mother  listened  eagerly.  Not  unlikely  she  had 
heard  of  the  wonderful  man,  for  by  this  time  his  fame 
had  penetrated  every  nook  in  the  land 
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^Vrho  b  her  she  asked. 

«<ANazarene.'* 

<•  Who  told  yon  about  him  T 

-Judak" 

<*  Jndah  told  yon  t    Is  he  at  homeP 

'^He  came  last  night.'* 

The  widow^trying  to  still  the  beatfaig  of  her  hearti'^ 
silent  awhile. 

^Did  Jndah  send  yon  to  tell  ns  ibiaP  she  next  asked. 

**  Now    He  believes  you  dead*** 

^  There  was  a  prophet  once  who  cnred  a  leper,**  the 
mother  said  thoughtfully  to  Tinsah;  ^but  he  had  his 
power  from  Ood.**  Then  addressing  Amrah,  she  asked, 
^How  does  my  son  know  this  man  so  possessed f* 

**  He  was' travelling  with  him,  and  heard  the  lepers  call, 
and  saw  them  go  away  wdL  Fiist  there  was  one  man; 
then  there  were  ten ;  and  they  were  all  made  whole.** 

The  elder  listener  was  silent  again.  The  skeleton  hand 
shook.  We  may  believe  she  was  struggling  to  give  the 
story  the  sanction  of  faith,  which  is  always  an  absolatist 
in  demand,  and  that  it  was  with  her  as  with  the  men  of  the 
day,  eye-witnesses  of  what  was  done  bv  the  Christ,  as  well 
as  tiiie  myriads  who  have  succeeded  tnem.  She  did  not 
question  the  performance,  for  her  own  son  was  the  wit- 
ness testifying  through  Ihe  servant;  but  she  strove  to 
comprehend  the  power  by  which  work  so  astonishing  could 
be  done  by  a  man.  Well  enough  to  make  inquiry  as  to 
the  fact ;  to  comprehend  the  power,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
is  first  necessary  to  comprehend  God;  and  he  who  waits 
for  that  will  die  waiting.  With  her,  however,  the  hemta- 
tion  was  brief.    To  Tirzah  she  said, 

*'  This  must  be  the  Messiah  P* 

She  spoke  not  coldly,  like  one  reasoning  a  doubt  away, 
but  as  a  woman  of  Israel  familiar  with,  the  promises  of 
God  to  her  race — a  woman  of  understanding,  ready  to  be 
glad  over  the  least  sign  of  the  realization  of  the  promises 

**  There  was  a  time  when  Jerusalem  and  all  Judea  were 
filled  with  a  story  that  he  was  bom.  I  remember  it  By 
this  time  he  should  be  a  man.  It  must  be— it  is  ha 
^  Tes,**  she  said  to  Amrah,  ^  we  will  go  with  yon.    Bring 
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tliQ  water  wluch  yoQ  will  find  in  tbe  tomb  in  a  jar,  and  set 
the  food  for  us.    We  will  eat  and  be  gone.** 

The  breakfast,  partaken  nnder  excitement,  was  soon  de- 
spatched, and  the  three  women  set  out  on  their  extraordi- 
nary journey.  As  Tirzah  had  canght  the  confident  spirit 
of  the  others,  there  was  bat  one  fear  that  troubled  the 
party.  Bethany,  Amrah  said,  was  the  town  the  man  was 
coming  from;  now  from  that  to  Jerusalem  there  were 
three  roads,  or  rather  paths — one  over  the  first  summit  of 
Olivet,  a  second  at  its  base,  a  third  between  the  second 
summit  and  the  Mount  of  OfEence.  The  three  were  not 
far  apart ;  far  enough,  however,  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
unfortunates  to  miss  the  Nazarene  if  they  failed  the  ont» 
he  chose  to  come  by. 

A  little  questioning  satisfied  the  mother  that  Amrah 
knew  nothing  of  the  country  beyond  the  Cedron,  and  even 
less  of  the  intentions  of  the  man  they  were  going  to  see, 
if  they  could.  She  discerned,  also,  that  both  Amrah  and 
Tirzah — ^the  one  from  confirmed  habits  of  servitude,  the 
other  from  natural  dependency — looked  to  her  for  gnid* 
ance ;  and  she  accepted  the  cliaige. 

^We  will  go  first  to  Bethphage,**  she  said  to  them. 
**  There,  if  the  Lord  favor  ns,  we  may  learn  what  else  to 
do.*» 

They  descended  the  hill  to  Tophet  and  the  Ein^^s  Gatw 
den,  and  paused  in  the  deep  trail  furrowed  throng  them 
by  centuries  of  wayfaring. 

"« I  am  afraid  of  the  road,**  the  matron  said.  *'  Better 
that  we  keep  to  the  count]^  among  the  rocks  and  trees. 
This  is  feast-day,  and  on  the  hill-sides  yonder  I  see  signs 
of  a  great  multitude  in  attendance.  By  going  across  the 
Mount  of  Offence  here  we  may  avoid  them.^' 

Tirzah  had  been  walking  with  sreat  difficulty;  upon 
hearing  this  her  heart  began  to  fail  her. 

"  The  mount  is  steep,  mother ;  I  cannot  climb  it.** 

^*  Remember,  we  are  going  to  find  health  and  life.  See, 
my  child,  how  the  day  brightens  around  us  I  And  yonder 
are  women  coming  this  way  to  the  weU.  They  will  stone 
OS  if  we  stay  here.    Oome,  be  strong  this  once.** 

Thus  the  mother,  not  less  tortured  herself ,  sought  to  in> 
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q>ire  the  daughter;  and  Amrah  came  to  herald.  To  this 
time  the  latter  had  not  touched  the  persons  of  the  afflict- 
ed, nor  they  her;  now,  in  disregard  of  consequences  as 
well  as  of  command,  the  faithful  creature  went  to  Tirzah, 
and  put  her  arm  over  her  shoulder,  and  whispered,  ^  Lean 
on  me.  I  am  strong,  though  I  am  old ;  and  it  is  but  a 
little  way  ofL    There — ^now  we  can  go." 

The  face  of  the  hill  they  essayed  to  cross  was  somewhat 
broken  with  pits,  and  ruins  of  old  structures ;  but  when  at 
last  they  stood  upon  the  tof)  to  rest,  and  looked  at  the  spec- 
tacle presented  them  over  in  the  northwest — at  the  Tem- 
ple and  its  courtly  terraces,  at  Zion,at  the  enduring  towers 
white  beetling  into  the  Bky  beyond — ^the  mother  was 
strengthened  with  a  love  of  life  for  life's  sake. 

'<  Look,  Tirzah,"  she  said — ^*'  look  at  the  pLites  of  gold 
on  the  Gate  Beautif uL  How  they  give  back  the  flames 
of  the  sun,  brightness  for  brightness  t  Do  you  remember 
we  used  to  so  up  there  f    WiS  it  not  be  pleasant  to  do  so 

rln  ?  And  thmk — ^home  is  but  a  little  way  ofL  I  can 
oat  see  it  over  the  roof  of  the  Holy  of  Holies ;  and 
Judah  will  be  there  to  receive  us  V* 

From  the  side  of  the  middle  summit  garnished  green 
with  myrtle  and  olive  trees,  they  saw,  upon  looking  that 
way  next,  thin  columns  of  smoke  rising  lightly  and  straight 
up  into  the  pulseless  morning,  each  a  warning  of  restless 
pilgrims  astir,  and  of  the  flight  of  the  pitiless  hours,  and 
the  need  of  haste. 

Though  the  good  servant  toiled  f  aitMulIy  to  lighten  the 
labor  in  descending  the  hill-<side,  not  is^Niring  herself  in  the 
least,  the  girl  moaned  at  every  step ;  sometimes  in  extrem- 
ity of  anguish  she  cried  out^  Upon  reaching  the  road — 
that  is,  the  road  between  the  Mount  of  Offence  and  the 
middle  or  second  summit  of  Olivet — she  fell  down  ex- 
hansted. 

^'  Go  on  with  Amrah,  mother,  and  leave  me  here,"  she 
said,  faintly. 

^*  No,  no,  Tlrzah.  What  would  the  gain  be  to  me  if  I 
were  healed  and  you  nott  When  Jud^  asks  for  you,  as 
he  will,  what  would  I  have  to  say  to  him  were  I  to  leave 
your 
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«TeK  bim  I  loved  him.'* 

The  elder  leper  arose  from  bending  over  the  funting 
nfferer,  and  ffazed  about  her  with  that  sensation  of  hope 
perishing  which  is  more  nearly  like  annihilation  of  the 
Boul  than  anything  else.  The  supremest  joy  of  tiie  thought 
of  cnre  was  inseparable  from  Turzah,  who  was  not  too  old 
to  forget,  in  the  happiness  of  healthful  life  to  come,  the 
years  of  misery  by  which  she  had  been  so  reduced  in  body 
and  broken  in  spirit.  Even  as  the  brave  woman  was  about 
leaving  the  venture  they  were  engaged  in  to  the  determi- 
nation of  Cbd,  she  saw  a  man  on  foot  coming  rapidly  up 
the  road  from  the  east 

**  Courage,  Hrzah  I  Be  of  cheer,^  she  said.  ^  Tonder  I 
know  is  one  to  tell  ns  of  the  Nazarene.** 

Amrah  helped  the  girl  to  a  sitting  posture,  and  sup- 
ported her  while  the  man  advanced* 

**  In  your  goodness,  mother,  you  forget  what  we  are. 
The  stranger  will  go  around  ns ;  his  best  gift  to  ns  will 
be  a  curse,  if  not  a  stone.** 

«  We  will  see.** 

There  was  no  other  answer  to  be  given,  since  the  mother 
was  too  well  and  sadly  acquainted  with  the  treatment  out- 
casts  of  the  chiss  to  which  she  belonged  were  accustomed 
to  at  the  hands  of  her  countrymen. 

As  has  been  said,  the  road  at  the  edge  of  which  the 
group  was  posted  was  little  more  than  a  worn  path  or  trail, 
winding  crookedly  through  tumuli  of  limestone.  If  the 
stranger  kept  it,  he  must  meet  them  face  to  face ;  and  he 
did  so,  until  near  enough  to  hear  the  cry  she  was  bound 
to  give.  Then,  uncovering  her  head,  a  fiuiher  demand  of 
the  law,  she  shouted  shiHly, 

<*  Unclean,  unclean  T' 

To  her  surprise,  the  man  came  steadily  on. 

**•  What  would  you  have  f  *  he  asked,  stopping  opposite 
them  not  four  yaids  off. 

^  Thou  seest  us.    Have  a  care,**  the  mother  said,  with 


/Oman,  I  am  the  courier  of  him  who  speakeih  but 
once. to  sudi  as  thou  and  they  are  healed.  I  am  noi 
afraid.*'  r 
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"TheNazareneT 

^  The  Messiah,''  he  said. 

**  Is  it  true  that  he  cometih  to  the  city  to-dajr  f 

^  He  is  now  at  Bethphage.^ 

^ On  what  road,  masterf 

••This  one," 

She  clasped  her  hands,  and  looked  op  thankfollf. 

•'For  wnom  takest  thou  himi"  the  man  asked^  with 
pity. 

••  The  Son  of  Ood,**  she  replied. 

'•  Stay  thou  here  then ;  or,  as  diere  is  a  mnltitnde  with 
him,  take  thy  stand  by  the  rock  yonder,  the  white  one  xat 
der  the  tree ;  and  as  he  goeth  by  fail  not  to  call  to.  him 
call,  and  fear  not^  If  thy  faith  bnt  eqnal  thy  knowledge, 
he  will  hear  thee  though  all  the  heayens  thunder.  I  go 
to  tell  Israel,  assemblea  in  and  about  the  city,  tiiat  he  is 
at  hand,  and  to  make  ready  to  receire  him.  reaoe  to  thea 
and  thine,  woman." 

The  stranger  moved  on. 

••Did  you  hear, Tirzaht  Bid  von  heart  The  Nasarene 
is  on  the  road,  on  this  one,  and  he  will  hear  ns.  Once 
more,  my  child — oh,  only  oneel  and  kt  ua  to  the  rock 
It  is  but  a  step." 

Thus  encouraged  l^rzah  took  Amrah's  hand  and  aroee ; 
but  as  they  were  going,  Amrah  said,  ••  Stay ;  the  man  is 
returning.      And  they  waited  for  him. 

••  I  pray  your  grace,  woman,"  he  said,  upon  oyertaUng 
them.  ••  Kemembering  that  the  sun  will  be  hot  before  t^e 
Nazarene  arriyes,  and  that  the  city  is  near  by  to  giye  me 
ref  rerimient  should  I  need  it,  I  thought  this  water  would 
do  thee  better  than  it  will  me.  Take  it  and  be  of  good 
cheer.     Call  to  him  as  he  passes." 

He  followed  the  words  oy  offering  her  a  gourd  full  of 
water,  such  as  f  oot-trayellers  sometimes  carried  with  them 
in  their  journeys  across  the  hills ;  and  instead  of  placing 
the  gift  on  the  fi;round  for  her  to  take  up  when  he  was  at 
a  safe  distance,  he  gaye  it  into  her  himd. 

••  Art  thou  a  Jew  f "  she  asked,  surprised* 

••  I  am  that,  and  better;  I  am  a  disciple  of  the  Chrial 
who  teacheth  daily  by  word  and  example  this  thing  which 
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1  have  done  onto  jovu  The  world  hath  long  known  the 
word  charity  without  nnderstandinff  it  Again  I  say  peace 
and  good  cheer  to  thee  and  thine.^^ 

He  went  on,  and  ther  went  slowly  to  the  rock  he  had 
pointed  out  to  them,  high  as  their  heads,  and  scarcely 
thirty  yards  from  the  road  on  the  right.  Standing  in 
front  of  ity  the  mother  satisfied  herself  uier  could  be  seen, 
and  heard  plainly  by  passers-by  whose  notice  they  desired 
to  attract.  There  they  cast  themselves  under  the  tree  in 
its  shade,  and  drank  of  the  ^urd,  and  rested  refreshed. 
Ere  long  Unsah  slept^  and  fearing  to  disturb  her,  the  others 
held  their  peace. 


CHAPTER  IVo 

DuRiNO  the  third  hour  the  road  in  front  of  the  resting 
jiace  of  the  lepers  becaipe  gradually  more  and  more  f  re« 
quented  by  people  going  in  the  direction  of  Bethphage  and 
Bethany ;  now,  howeyer,  about  the  commencement  of  the 
fourth  hour,  a  great  crowd  appeared  over  the  cresf  of  01i«- 
vet,  and  as  it  defiled  down  the  road  thousands  in  number, 
the  two  watchers  noticed  with  wonder  that  every  one  in  it 
carried  a  palm-branch  freshly  cut.  As  they  sat  absorbed 
by  the  novelty,  the  noise  of  another  multitude  approaching 
from  the  east  drew  their  eyes  that  way.  Then  the  mother 
awoke  l^rzah. 

«« What  is  the  meaning  of  it  allT  the  latter  asked* 
^  He  is  coming,''  answered  the  mother.    ^  These  we  see 
are  from  the  city  going  to  meet  him ;  those  we  hear  in  the 
east  are  his  friends  bearing  him  company ;  and  it  will  not 
be  strange  if  tiie  processions  meet  here  before  ua** 
^  I  fear.  If  they  do,  we  cannot  be  heard.** 
The  same  thoi^ht  was  in  the  elder's  mind* 
M  Amrah,**  she  asked,  **when  Judah  spoke  of  the  heal- 
ing of  the  ten,  in  what  words  did  he  say  they  called  to  the 
NazareneT 

^Either  they  said«' Lord, have  mei^npon  us,' or  ^Mas^ 
ter,  have  mercy,'  ** 
^Onlv  thatr* 
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••  No  more  that  I  hearA** 

**  Tet  it  was  enough,^  the  mother  added,  to  hersett 

^  YeSy^*  said  Amr^,  **  Jndah  said  he  saw  them  go  swaj 
well" 

Meantime  the  people  in  the  east  came  up  slowly.  When 
at  length  the  foremost  of  them  were  in  sight,  the  gaze  of 
the  lepers  fixed  npon  a  man  riding  m  the  midst  of  what 
seemed  a  chosen  company  which  sang  and  danced  about 
him  in  extravagance  of  joy.  The  rider  was  bareheaded 
and  clad  aU  in  white.  When  he  was  in  distance  to  be 
more  clearly  observed,  these,  loo^ng  anxiously,  saw  an 
olive-hued  face  shaded  by  long  chestnut  hair  slightly  sun 
burned  and  parted  in  the  middle.  He  looked  neither  to 
the  right  nor  left.  In  the  noisy  ahandati  of  his  followers 
he  appeared  to  have  no  part ;  nor  did  their  favor  disturb 
him  in  the  least,  or  raise  him  out  of  the  profound  melan- 
choly into  which,  as  his  countenance  showed,  he  was 
plunged*  The  sun  beat  upon  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
lightmg  up  the  floating  hair  gave  it  a  delicate  likeness  to 
a  golden  nimbus.  Behind  him  the  irregular  processionc 
pouring  forward  with  continuous  singing  and  shouting, 
extended  out  of  view.  There  was  no  need  of  any  one  to 
tell  the  lepers  that  this  was  he — ^the  wonderful  Nazarene  I 

^  He  is  here,  Tirzah,"  the  mother  said ;  ^'  he  is  here^ 
Come,  my  childL" 

As  she  spoke  6he  glided  in  front  of  the  white  rock  and 
fell  upon  her  knees. 

Directly  the  daughter  and  servant  were  by  ber  side* 
Then  at  sight  of  the  procession  in  the  west,  the  thousands 
from  the  city  halted,  and  beffan  to  wave  their  greem 
branches,  shouting,  or  rather  chanting  (for  it  was  all  in 
one  voice), 

*^  Blessed  is  the  King  of  Israel  that  cometh  in  the  nama 
of  the  Lord  I" 

And  all  the  thousands  who  were  of  the  rider's  company, 
both  those  near  and  those  afar,  replied  so  the  air  shook 
with  the  sound,  which  was  as  a  great  wind  threshing  the 
side  of  the  hilL  Amidst  the  <£n,  the  cries  of  the  poor 
lepers  were  not  more  than  the  twittering  of  dawd  sosr- 
fows. 
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The  moment  of  the  meetmg  of  the  hosts  was  come,  and 
with  it  the  opportunity  the  svdf  erers  were  seeking ;  if  not 
taken,  it  womd  be  lost  forever,  and  they  wonld  he  lost  as 
Veil 

^  Nearer,  my  child — ^let  ns  get  nearer.  He  cannot  hear 
ns,^  said  the  mother. 

She  arose,  and  staggered  forward.  Her  ghastly  hands 
were  np,  and  she  screamed  with  horrible  shnllness.  The 
people  saw  her — saw  her  hideous  face,  and  stopped  awe 
struck — an  effect  for  which  extreme  human  misery,  visible 
as  in  this  instance,  is  as  potent  as  majesty  in  purple  and 
gold*  Tirzah,  behind  her  a  little  way,  fell  down  too  faint 
and  frightened  to  follow  farther. 

'•  The  lepers  I  the  lepers  T 

<<  Stone  them  r 

«« The  accursed  of  God  I    Kill  them  r* 

These,  with  other  yells  of  like  import,  broke  in  upon 
the  hosannas  of  the  part  of  the  multitude  too  far  removed 
to  see  and  understand  the  cause  of  the  interruption.  Some 
there  were,  however,  near  by  familiar  with  the  nature  of 
the  man  to  whom  the  unfortunates  were  appealing — ^some 
who,  by  long  intercourse  with  him,  had  caught  somewhat 
of  Ids  divine  compassion:  they  gazed  at  him,  and  were 
silent  while,  in  fair  view,  he  rode  up  and  stopped  in  front 
of  the  wonum.  She  also  beheld  his  face— -cabn,  pitiful, 
and  of  exceeding  beauty,  the  large  eyes  tender  with  be^ 
nignant  purpose. 

And  this  was  the  colloquy  that  ensued : 

**  O  Master,  Master  I  Thou  seest  our  need ;  thou  cansi 
make  us  dean.    Have  mercy  upon  ua-^mercy  ^^ 

**  Believest  thou  I  am  able  to  do  this  T  he  asked. 

^Thou  art  he  of  whom  the  prophets  spake — ^thou  art 
the  Messiah  V*  she  replied. 

His  eyes  grew  radiant,  his  manner  confident. 

^  Woman,'^  he  said,  ^*  great  is  thy  faith ;  be  it  unto  tnee 
even  as  thou  wilt" 

He  lingered  an  instant  after,  apparently  unconscious  of 
thepresence  of  the  throng — an  instant — then  he  rode  awaye 

1^  the  heart  divinely  original,  yet  so  human  in  all  the 
ibetter  elements  of  humanity,  going  with  sure  prevision  to 
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t  death  of  all  the  myentioni^  of  men  the  foulest  and  most 
erael,  breathing  even  then  in  the  forecast  shadow  of  tlie 
awful  erenty  and  still  as  hungry  and  thirsty  for  love  and 
faith  as  in  the  beginning,  how  precioos  and  inefEably  sootih^ 
ing  the  fareweU  exclamation  of  the  ffratefol  woman; 

«<  To  God  in  the  highest,  glory!  Slessed,  thrice  blassod, 
the  Son  whom  he  haw  given  ns  T* 

Inmiediately  both  the  hosts,  that  from  the  city  and  that 
from  Bethphage,  closed  around  him  with  their  joyous 
demonstrations,  with  hosannas  and  waving  of  palms,  and 
80  he  nassed  from  the  lepers  forever.  Covering  her  head^ 
the  elaer  hastened  to  Tirzah,  and  folded  her  in  her  arms, 
crying,  ^Daughter,  look  upl  I  have  his  promise;  he  is 
indeed  the  Messiah.  We  are  saved— saved  P  ibid  the 
two  remained  kneeling  while  theprocession,  slowly  going, 
disappeared  over  liie  mount.  When  the  noise  of  its  sing* 
ingafar  was  a  sound  scarcely  heard  the  miracle  began. 

There  was  first  in  the  hearts  of  the  lepers  a  fre^ening 
of  the  blood ;  then  it  flowed  faster  and  stronger,  thrilling 
their  wasted  bodies  with  an  infinitely  sweet  sense  of  paixi* 
less  healing.  Each  felt  the  scouige  going  from  her;  theb 
strength  revived ;  they  were  returning  to  be  themselves. 
Directly,  as  if  to  make  the  purification  complete,  from 
body  to  spirit  the  quickening  ran,  exalting  them  to  a  very 
fervor  of  ecstasy^  The  power  possessing  them  to  this 
good  end  was  most  nearly  that  of  a  drau^t  of  swift  and 
happy  effect;  yet  it  was  unlike  and  superior  in  that  its 
healing  and  cleansing  were  absolute,  and  not  merely  a  deli- 
cious consciousness  while  in  progress,  but  the  planting, 
growing,  and  maturing  all  at  once  of  a  recollection  so  sin- 
gular  and  so  holy  that  the  simple  thought  of  it  should  be 
of  itself  ever  after  a  formless  yet  perfect  thanksffiving* 

To  this  transformation — ^f or  sucn  it  may  be  culed  quite 
as  properly  as  a  euro— there  was  a  witness  other  than  Am- 
raK  The  reader  will  remember  the  constancy  with  which 
Ben^Hur  had  followed  the  Nazarene  throughout  his  wan- 
derings;  and  now,  recalling  the  conversation  of  the  night 
before,  tbere  will  be  little  surpnse  at  learning  that  the  young 
Jew  was  present  when  the  leprous  woman  i^peared  m  the 
ipath  of  the  pilgnma     He  heard  her  prayer,  and  saw  her 
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disfigured  face  \  he  heard  the  answer  also,  and  was  not  so 
accustomed  to  incid^ts  of  the  kind,  frequent  as  they  had 
been,  as  to  have  lost  interest  in  them.  Had  such  thing 
been  possible  with  him,  still  the  bitter  disputfttion  always 
exdted  by  the  simplest  display  of  the  Miaster's  curative 
gift  would  have  sufficed  to  keep  his  curiosity  alive.  Be- 
sides  that,  if  not  above  it  as  an  incentive,  his  hope  to  sat- 
isfy himself  upon  the  vexed  question  of  the  mission  of 
the  mysterious  man  was  still  upon  him  strong  as  in  the 
beginning ;  we  might  indeed  sav  even  stronger,  because 
of  a  belief  that  now  quickly,  before  the  sun  went  down, 
the  man  himself  would  make  all  known  by  public  procla- 
mation* At  the  close  of  the  scene,  consequently,  Ben 
Hur  had  withdrawn  from  the  procession,  and  seated  him-^ 
aelf  upon  a  stone  to  wait  its  passage. 

From  his  place  he  nodded  recognition  to  many  of  the 
people — Galileans  in  his  league,  carrying  short  swords 
under  their  long  abbas.  After  a  little  a  swarthy  Arab 
came  up  leading  two  horses ;  at  a  sign  from  £en-Hur  he 
also  drew  out 

^  Stay  here,''  the  young  master  said,  when  all  were  gone 
by,  even  the  laggards.  ^  I  wish  to  be  at  the  city  early, 
and  Aldebaran  must  dp  me  service.** 

He  stroked  the  broad  forehead  of  the  horse,  now  in  his 
prime  of  strength  and  beauty,  then  crossed  the  road  tow*^ 
ards  the  two  women. 

They  were  to  him,  it  should  be  borne  in  mind,  strangers 
in  whom  he  felt  interest  only  as  they  were  subjects  of  a 
Buperhuman  experiment,  the  result  of  which  might  pos- 
sibly help  him  to  solution  of  the  mvstery  that  had  so  long 
engaged  him.  As  he  proceeded,  he  glanced  casually  at 
the  figure  of  the  little  woman  over  by  the  white  rock, 
standing  there  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands. 

^  As  the  Lord  liveth,  it  is  Amrah  I  '*  he  said  to  himself. 

He  hurried  on,  and  passing  by  the  mother  and  daughter, 
still  without  recognising  them,he  stopped  before  the  servant. 

«<  Amrah,''  he  said  to  her,  '<  Amrah,  what  do  you  heref 

She  rushed  forward,  and  fell  upon  her  knees  before  him, 
blinded  by  her  tears,  nigh  speechless  with  contending  joy 
and  fear. 
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^'O  master,  master  I  Thy  God  and  mine,  how  good 
lie  isP 

The  knowledge  we  gain  from  mncli  sympathy  with  others 
passing  through  trials  is  bnt  yagaely  understood ;  strangely 
enouffh,  it  enables  ns,  among  other  things,  to  meige  oar 
identity  into  theirs  often  so  completely  that  their  sorrows 
and  their  delights  become  onr  own.  80  poor  Amrah,  aloof 
and  hiding  her  face,  knew  the  transformation  the  lepers 
were  undergoing  without  a  word  spoken  to  her — ^knew  it» 
and  shared  all  their  feeling  to  the  full  Her  countenance, 
her  words,  her  whole  manner,  betrayed  her  condition ;  and 
with  swift  presentiment  he  connected  it  with  the  women 
he  had  just  passed ;  he  felt  herpresence  there  at  that  time 
was  in  some  way  associated  with  them,  and  turned  hastily 
as  they  arose  to  their  feet.  His  heart  stood  still ;  he  be* 
came  rooted  in  his  tracks—dumb  past  outcry — ^awe-struck. 

The  woman  he  had  seen  before  the  Nasarene  was  stand- 
ing with  her  hands  clasped  and  eyes  streaming,  looking 
towards  heaven.  The  mere  transformation  would  have 
been  a  sufficient  surprise ;  but  it  was  the  least  of  the  causes 
of  hid  emotion.  Could  he  be  mistaken  t  Never  was  there 
in  life  a  stranger  so  like  his  mother ;  and  like  her  as  she 
was  the  day  the  Roman  snatched  her  from  him.  There 
was  but  one  difference  to  mar  the  identity — ^the  hair  of  this 
person  was  a  little  streaked  with  gray ;  yet  that  was  not 
impossible  of  reconcilement,  since  the  intelligence  which 
had  directed  the  miracle  might  have  taken  mto  considera- 
tion the  natural  effects  of  the  passage  of  years.  And  who 
was  it  by  her  side,  if  not  Tirzah  ? — ^f air,  beautiful,  perfect, 
more  mature,  but  in  ail  other  respects  exactly  the  same  in 
appearance  as  when  she  looked  with  him  over  the  parapet 
the  morning  of  the  accident  to  Oratus.  He  had  ^ven 
them  over  as  dead,  and  time  had  accustomed  him  to  the 
bereavement ;  he  had  not  ceased  mourning  for  them,  jet, 
as  something  distinguishable,  they  had  simply  dropped  out 
of  his  plans  aud  dreams.  Scarcely  believing  his  senses,  he 
laid  his  hand  upon  the  servant's  head,  and  asked,  tremn- 
louslv, 

*'  Amrah,  Amrah — ^my  mother  I  Tirzah  1  tell  me  if  I  see 
aright." 
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*  Speak  to  them,  O  master^  speak  to  them  P  she  said. 

He  waited  no  longer,  bat  ran,  with  outstretched  arms, 
crying,  ^'  Mother !  mother  I    Tirzah  I    Here  I  am  P' 

They  heard  his  call,  and  with  a  cry  as  loving  started  to 
meet  hinu  Suddenly  the  mother  stopped,  drew  back,  and 
uttered  the  old  alarm, 

**  Stay,  Judah,  my  son ;  come  not  nearer.  Unclean,  un- 
clean l" 

The  utterance  was  not  from  habit,  grown  since  the  dread 
disease  struck  her,  as  much  as  fear ;  and  the  fear  was  but 
another  form  of  the  ever-thoughtful  materual  love.  Though 
they  were  healed  in  person,  the  taint  of  the  scourge  might 
be  m  their  garments  ready  for  communication*  He  had  no 
such  thought.  They  were  before  him ;  he  had  called  them, 
they  had  answered*  Who  or  what  should  keep  them  from 
him  now!  Next  moment  the  three,  so  long  separated, 
were  mingling  their  tears  in  each  other's  arms. 

The  first  ecstasy  over,  the  mother  said,  **  In  this  happi- 
ness, 0  my  children,  let  us  not  be  ungrateful.  Let  us 
begin  life  anew  by  acknowledgment  of  him  to  whom  we 
are  all  so  indebted.*' 

They  fell  upon  their  knees,  Amrah  with  the  rest ;  and 
the  prayer  of  the  elder  outspoken  was  as  a  psalm. 

Tirzah  repeated  it  word  for  word ;  so  did  Ben-Hur,  but 
not  with  the  same  clear  mind  and  questionless  faith ;  for 
when  they  were  risen,  he  asked, 

*^  In  Nazareth,  where  the  man  was  bom,  mother,  they 
call  him  the  son  of  a  carpenter*     What  is  he  T' 

Her  eyes  rested  upon  him  with  all  their  old  tenderness^ 
and  she  answered  as  she  had  answered  the  Nazarene  him* 
gelf 

**  He  is  the  Messiah.'' 

^  And  whence  has  he  his  power  r* 

M  We  may  know  by  the  use  he  makes  of  it.  Can  yon 
tell  me  any  ill  he  has  done  f ' 

"No*" 

**  By  that  sign  then  I  answer,  He  has  his  power  from 
God." 

It  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  shake  off  in  a  moment  the 
expectations  nortored  throogh  years  until  they  have  be- 
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come  essentiallj  a  part  of  as ;  and  thongh  Ben-Hor  asked 
himself  %hat  the  vanities  of  Uie  world  were  to  such  a  one, 
his  ambition  was  obdurate  and  would  not  down.  He  per» 
sisted  as  men  do  yet  every  day  in  measnring  the  Christ 
by  himself.  How  much  better  if  we  measured  oorselves 
by  the  Christ  t 

Naturallyi  the  mother  was  the  first  to  think  of  the  cares 
of  life. 

*' What  shall  we  do  nowy  my  son!  Where  shall  we  go f* 

Then  Ben-Hur,  recalled  to  duty,  observed  how  com- 
pletely every  trace  of  the  scourge  had  disappeared  from 
[iis  restored  peof^e ;  that  each  had  back  her  perfection  of 
person ;  that,  as  with  Naaman  when  he  came  up  out  of  the 
water,  their  flesh  had  come  again  like  unto  the  flesh  of  a 
little  child ;  and  he  took  off  his  cloak,  and  threw  it  over 
TirzaL 

**Take  it,**  he  said,  smiling;  **the  eye  of  the  stranger 
would  have  shunned  you  b^ore,  now  it  shall  not  off^ 
you." 

The  act  exposed  a  sword  belted  to  his  aide. 

<*  Is  it  a  time  of  war  T  asked  the  mother,  anxiously. 

«No.^ 

**  Why,  then,  are  you  aimed  f* 

**  It  may  be  necessary  to  defend  the  Nazarene.*' 

Thus  ]B(en-Hur  evaded  the  whole  truth. 

^ Has  he  enemies!    Whoaretheyr* 

^  Alas,  mother,  they  are  not  all  Romans  P 

^  Is  he  not  of  Israel,  and  a  man  of  peace  f* 

**  There  was  never  one  more  so ;  but  in  the  cpinion  «f 
the  rabbis  and  teachers  he  is  guilty  of  a  great  crime.* 
s  "What  crime r 

^  In  his  eyes  the  uncircumcised  Gentile  is  as  worthy 
favor  as  a  Jew  of  the  strictest  habit  He  preaches  a  new 
dispensation.'* 

The  mother  was  silent,  and  they  moved  to  the  shade 
of  the  tree  by  the  rock.  Calming  his  impatience  to  have 
them  home  again  and  hear  their  story,  he  showed  them 
the  necessity  of  obedience  to  the  law  governing  in  cases 
like  theirs,  and  in  conclusion  called  the  Arab,  bidding  him 
take  the  horses  to  the  gate  by  Bethesda  and  await  hint 
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there;  whereapon  they  set  oat  hj  the  wmy  of  the  Mount 
of  Offence.  Tne  return  was  very  different  from  the  com- 
ing ;  they  walked  rapidly  and  with  ease,  and  in  good  time 
reached  a  tomh  newly  made  near  that  of  Absalom,  over- 
looking ike  depths  of  Cedron.  Finding  it  unoccupied, 
the  women  took  poesessiony  while  he  went  on  hastily  to 
make  the  preparations  neoessary  for  their  new  condition* 


CHAFTEB  V, 

Bbv-Hub  pitched  two  tents  out  on  the  .TTpper  Cedron 
ist  a  short  space  of  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings,  and  furnished 
them  with  every  comfort  at  his  command ;  and  thither, 
without  loss  of  tune,  he  conducted  his  mother  and  sister, 
to  remain  until  the  examining  priest  could  certify  their 
perfect  cleansing. 

In  course  of  the  duty,  the  young  man  had  subjected 
himself  to  such  serious  defilement  as  to  debar  him  from 
participation  in  the  ceremonies  of  the  great  feast,  then 
near  at  hand.  He  could  not  enter  the  least  sacred  of  the 
courts  of  the  Temple.  Of  necessity,  not  less  than  choice, 
therefore,  he  stayed  at  the  tents  with  his  beloved  people. 
There  was  a  great  deal  to  hear  from  them,  and  a  great  aeal 
to  tell  them  of  himself. 

Stories  such  as  theirs — sad  experiences  extending  through 
a  lapse  of  years,  sufferings  of  body,  acuter  sufferings  of 
mind-^are  usually  long  in  the  telling,  the  incidents  seldom 
following  each  other  in  threaded  connection.  He  listened 
to  the  narrative  and  all  they  told  him,  with  outward  pa- 
tience masking  inward  feeung.  In  fact,  his  hatred  of 
Bome  and  Romans  reached  a  mgher  mark  than  ever;  his 
desire  for  vengeance  became  a  thirst  which  attempts  at 
reflection  only  mtensified.  In  the  almost  savage  bitterness 
of  his  humor  manv  mad  impulses  took  hold  of  him.  The 
opportunities  of  the  highways  presented  themselves  with 
aingnlar  force  of  temptation ;  he  thought  seriously  of  insu^ 
rection  in  Galilee ;  even  the  sea,  ordinarily  a  retrospective 
honor  to  him,  stretched  itself  map-like  before  his  fancy, 
laced  and  interlaced  with  lines  of  passage  crowded  with 
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imperial  plunder  and  imperial  travellers;  but  the  bettei 
jad^ent  matured  m  calmer  hoars  was  happily  too  firmly 
fixed  to  be  supplanted  by  present  passion  however  strong. 
Each  mental  venture  in  reach  of  new  expedients  brought 
him  back  to  the  old  conclusion — ^that  there  could  be  no 
sound  success  except  in  a  war  involving  all  Israel  in  solid 
nnion;  and  all  musing  upon  the  subject,  all  inquiry,  all 
hope,  ended  where  they  began — in  the  Nazarene  and  his 
purposes. 

At  odd  moments  the  excited  schemer  found  a  pleasure 
in  fashioning  a  speech  for  that  person : 

^  Hear,  O  Israel  I  I  am  he,  toe  promised  of  God,  bom 
King  of  the  Jews — come  to  you  with  the  dominion  spoken 
of  by  the  prophets.    Rise  now,  and  lay  hold  on  the  world  T 

Would  the  Nazarene  but  speak  these  few  words,  what  a 
tumult  would  follow  t  How  many  mouths  performing  the 
office  of  trumpets  would  take  them  up  and  blow  them 
abroad  for  the  massing  of  armies  I 

Would  he  speak  them  t 

And  eager  to  begin  the  work,  and  answering  in  the 
worldly  way,  Ben-Hur  lost  sight  of  the  double  nature  of 
the  man,  and  of  the  other  possibility,  that  the  divine  in 
him  might  transcend  the  human*  In  the  miracle  of  which 
Tirzah  and  his  mother  were  the  witnesses  even  more  neariy 
than  himself,  he  saw  and  set  apart  and  dwelt  upon  a  /x^wer 
ample  enough  to  raise  and  support  a  Jewish  crown  over  the 
wrecks  of  toe  Italian,  and  more  than  ample  to  remodel  so* 
ciety,  and  convert  mankind  into  one  purified  happy  family; 
and  when  that  work  was  done,  could  any  one  say  the  peace 
which  might  then  be  ordered  without  hindrance  was  not  a 
mission  worthy  a  son  of  God  f  Could  any  one  then  deny 
the  Redeemership  of  the  Christ  f  And  discarding  all  con> 
sideration  of  political  consequences,  what  unspeakable  per* 
aonaJ  glory  there  would  then  be  to  him  as  a  man  1  It  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  any  mere  mortal  to  refuse  such  a 
career. 

Meantime  down  the  Cedron,  and  in  towards  Bezetha, 
especially  on  the  roadsides  quite  up  to  the  Damascus  Gate, 
the  countrj^  filled  rapidly  with  all  kinds  of  temporary  shet 
ters  for  pilgrims  to  the  Passover.    Ben-Hor  visited  the 
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strangers,  and  talked  with  them  ^  and  returning  to  his  tents, 
he  was  each  time  more  and  more  astonished  at  the  vastness 
of  their  numbers.  And  when  he  further  oiscovered  that 
every  part  of  the  world  was  represented  among  them — 
cities  upon  both  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  far  off  as  the 
Pillars  of  the  West,  river-towns  in  distant  India,  provinces 
in  northernmost  Europe ;  and  that,  though  they  frequently 
saluted  him  with  tongues  unacquainted  with  a  syllable  of 
the  old  Hebrew  of  the  fathers,  these  representatives  had  all 
the  same  object — celebration  of  the  notable  feast — ^an  idea 
tinged  mistily  with  superstitious  fancy  forced  itself  upon 
him.  Might  he  not  after  all  have  misunderstood  the  Naza- 
rene  f  Might  not  that  person  by  patient  waiting  be  cover- 
ing silent  preparation,  and  proving  his  fitness  for  the  glori* 
ous  task  before  him  ?  How  much  better  this  time  for  the 
movement  than  that  other  when,  by  Gknnesaret,  the  Gali- 
leans would  have  forced  assumption  of  the  crown  I  Then 
the  support  would  have  been  limited  to  a  few  thousands ; 
now  his  proclamation  would  be  responded  to  by  millions — 
who  could  say  how  many?  Pursuing  this  theory  to  its 
conclusions,  Ben-Hur  moved  amidst  brilliant  promises,  and 
glowed  with  the  thought  that  the  melancholy  man,  under 
gentle  seeming  and  wondrous  self-denial,  was  in  fact  carry- 
ing in  disguise  the  subtlety  of  a  politician  and  the  genius 
of  a  soldier. 

Several  times  also,  in  the  meanwhile,  low-set,  brawny  men, 
bareheaded  and  black-bearded,  came  and  asked  for  Ben- 
Hur  at  the  tent;  his  interviews  with  them  were  always 
apart ;  and  to  his  mother's  question  who  they  were  he  an«^ 
Bwered, 

'<  Some  good  friends  of  mine  from  Galilee.** 
Through  them  he  kept  informed  of  the  movements  of 
the  Nazarene,  and  of  the  schemes  of  the  Nazarene's  enemies, 
Babbinical  and  Roman.  That  the  good  man's  life  was  in 
danger,  he  knew ;  but  that  there  were  any  bold  enough  to 
attempt  to  take  it  at  that  time,  he  could  not  believe.  It 
seemed  too  securely  intrenched  in  a  great  fame  and  an  as* 
sared  popularity  The  very  vastness  of  the  attendance  in 
and  about  the  city  brought  with  it  a  seeming  guaranty  of 
safetyt    And  yet,  to  say  truth,  Ben-Hur's  confidence  rested 
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most  certaiDly  upon  the  miraculoas  power  of  the  Christ 
Pondering  the  sabject  in  the  purely  hnman  view,  that  the 
master  of  such  authority  over  life  and  death,  used  so  fro- 
qnently  for  the  good  of "^  others,  would  not  exert  it  in  care 
of  himself  was  simply  as  much  past  belief  as  it  was  past 
understanding. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  all  these  were  incidents 
of  occurrence  between  the  twenty-first  day  of  March-* 
counting  by  the  modem  calendar — and  the  twenty-fifth. 
The  evening  of  the  latter  day  Ben-Hur  yielded  to  his  im- 
patience, and  rode  to  the  city,  leaving  benind  him  a  prom- 
ise to  return  in  the  niffht 

The  horse  was  fresh,  and,  choosing  his  own  gait,  sped 
swiftly.  The  eyes  of  the  clambering  vines  winked  at  the 
rider  from  the  garden  fences  on  the  way ;  there  was  noth* 
ing  else  to  see  him,  nor  child  nor  woman  nor  man.  Through 
the  rocky  float  \n  the  hollows  of  the  road  the  agate  hoofs 
drummed,  ringing  like  cups  of  steel ;  but  without  notice 
from  any  stranger.  In  the  houses  passed  there  were  no 
tenants ;  the  fires  by  the  tent<Loor8  were  out ;  the  road  was 
deserted ;  for  this  was  the  first  Passover  eve,  and  the  hour 
*^  between  the  evenings  "  when  the  visiting  millions  crowded 
the  city,  and  the  slaughter  of  lambs  in  offering  reeked  the 
forecourts  of  the  Temple,  and  the  priests  in  ordered  lines 
caught  the  flowing  blood  and  carried  it  swiftly  to  the  drip* 
ping  altars — when  all  was  haste  and  hurry,  racing  with  the 
stars  fast  coming  with  the  signal  after  which  the  roasting 
and  the  eating  and  the  singing  might  go  on,  but  not  the 
preparation  more. 

Through  the  great  northern  gate  the  rider  rode,  and  lo ! 
Jerusalem  before  the  fall,  in  ripeness  of  glory,  illuminated 
for  the  Lord. 


CHAPTER  VL 

BsN-HuB  alighted  at  the  gate  of  the  khan  from  which 

the  three  Wise  Men  more  than  thirty  years  before  departed, 

Toing  down  to  Bethlehem.    There,  in  keeping  of  his  Arab 

oUowers,  he  left  the  horse,  and  shortly  after  was  at  the 
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wicket  of  his  father's  honse,  and  in  a  yet  briefer  spaoe  in 
the  great  chamber.  He  called  for  Mallach  first ;  that  worthy 
being  ont,  he  sent  a  salutation  to  his  friends  the  merchant 
and  Uie  Egyptian.  They  were  being  carried  abroad  to  see 
the  celebration.  The  latter,  he  was  informed^  was  very 
feeble,  and  in  a  state  of  deep  dejection. 

Young  people  of  that  time  who  were  supposed  hardly 
to  know  their  own  hearts  indulged  the  habit  of  politic  in« 
direction  quite  as  much  as  young  people  in  the  same  con* 
dition  indulge  it  in  this  time ;  so  when  Ben-Hur  inquired 
for  the  ffood  Balthasar,  and  with  grave  courtesy  desired  to 
know  if  he  would  be  pleased  to  see  him,  he  really  addressed 
the  daughter  a  notice  of  his  arrival  While  the  servant 
was  answering  for  the  elder,  the  curtain  of  the  doorway 
was  drawn  aside,  and  the  younger  Egyptian  came  in,  and 
walked— or  floated,  upborne  in  a  white  cloud  of  the  gauzy 
raiment  she  so  loved  and  lived  in — to  the  centre  of  the 
chamber,  where  the  light  cast  by  lamps  from  the  seven* 
armed  brazen  stick  planted  upon  the  floor  was  the  strong*- 
est    With  her  there  was  no  fear  of  light. 

The  servant  left  the  two  alone. 

In  the  excitement  occasioned  by  the  events  of  the  few 
days  past  Ben-Hur  had  scarcely  given  a  thought  to  the 
fair  E^ptian.  If  she  came  to  his  mind  at  all,  it  was  merely 
as  a  briefest  pleasure,  a  suggestion  of  a  delight  which  could 
wait  for  him,  and  was  waiting. 

But  now  the  influence  of  uie  woman  revived  with  all  its 
force  the  instant  Ben-Hur  beheld  her.  He  advanced  to 
her  eagerly,  but  stopped  and  gazed.  Such  a  change  he  had 
never  seen  1 

Theretofore  she  had  been  a  lover  studious  to  win  him— 
in  manner  all  warmth,  each  glance  an  admission,  each  ac* 
tion  an  avowal.  She  had  showered  him  with  incense  of 
flattery.  While  he  was  present,  she  had  impressed  him 
with  her  admiration ;  going  away,  he  carried  the  impres* 
sion  with  him  to  remain  a  delicious  expectancy  hastening 
his  return.  It  was  for  him  the  painted  eyelids  drooped 
lowest  over  the  lustrous  almond  eyes;  for  him  the  love- 
stories  caueht  from  the  professionals  abounding  in  the 
streets  of  Alexandria  were  repeated  with  emphasis  uid 
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lavisliment  of  poetry;  for  him  endless  exclamatioiis  of 
sympathj,  and  smiles,  and  little  priTileges  with  hand  and 
hair  and  cheek  and  lips^  and  songs  of  the  Nile,  and  displays 
of  jewelry,  and  subtleties  of  Uce  in  veils  and  scarfs,  and 
other  subtleties  not  less  exquisite  in  flosses  of  Indian  silk. 
The  idea,  old  as  the  oldest  of  peoples,  that  beanty  is  the 
reward  of  the  hero  had  never  such  realism  as  she  contrived 
for  his  pleasure ;  insomuch  that  he  could  not  doubt  he  was 
her  hero ;  she  avouched  it  in  a  thousand  artful  ways  as 
natural  with  her  as  her  beauty — ^winsome  ways  reserved,  it 
would  seem,  by  the  passionate  genius  of  old  Egypt  for  its 
daughters. 

Such  the  Egyptian  had  been  to  Ben-Hur  from  the  night 
of  the  boat-ride  on  the  lake  in  the  Orchard  of  Palms.  Sut 
now  I 

Elsewhere  in  this  volume  the  reader  may  have  observed 
a  term  of  somewhat  indefinite  meaning  used  reverently  in 
a  sacred  connection ;  we  repeat  it  now  with  a  general  appli* 
catioD.  There  are  few  persons  who  have  not  a  douhU  tuU- 
«r0,  the  real  and  the  acquired ;  the  latter  a  kind  of  adden- 
dum resulting  from  education,  which  in  time  often  perfects 
it  into  a  part  of  the  being  as  unouestionable  as  the  first 
Leaving  the  thought  to  the  thoughtful,  we  proceed  to  say 
that  now  the  real  nature  of  the  Egypti^a  made  itself  mani' 
fest. 

It  was  not  possible  for  her  to  have  received  a  stranger 
^ith  repulsion  more  incisive ;  yet  she  was  apparently  as 
passionless  as  a  statue,  only  the  small  head  was  a  UtUe 
tilted,  the  nostrils  a  little  drawn,  and  the  sensuous  lower 
lip  pushed  the  upper  the  least  bit  out  of  its  natural  corva- 
ture* 

She  was  the  first  to  speak. 

**Tour  coming  is  timely,  0  son  of  Hur,**  she  said,  in  a 
voice  sharply  distinct.  *'  I  wish  to  thank  you  foi  hospi- 
tality ;  after  to-morrow  I  may  not  have  the  opportunity  to 
do  so.'* 

Ben-Hur  bowed  slightly  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
her. 

"I  have  heard  of  a  custom  which  the  dice-players  ob- 
serve with  good  result  among  themselveSt"  she  continued 
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^When  the  game  is  over,  they  refer  to  their  tablets  and 
cast  up  their  accounts ;  then  they  libate  the  gods  and  pat 
a  crown  npon  the  happy  winner.  We  have  luul  agame--- 
it  has  lasted  through  many  days  and  nights.  Why,  now 
that  it  is  at  an  end,  shall  not  we  see  to  which  the  chiclet 
belongs  f 

Tet  very  watchfal,  Ben-Hor  answered,  lightly,  ^  A  man 
may  not  balk  a  woman  bent  on  having  her  way.** 

**  Tell  me,**  she  continued,  inclining  her  head,  and  per* 
mitting  the  sneer  to  become  positive — '*  tell  me,  O  prmce 
of  Jerusalem,  where  is  he,  that  son  of  the  carpenter  of 
Nazareth,  and  son  not  less  of  God,  from  whom  so  lately 
such  mighty  thinffs  were  expected  f* 

He  waved  his  hand  impatientiy,  and  replied,  **  I  am  not 
his  keeper.'' 

The  beautiful  head  sank  forward  yet  lower. 

**  Has  he  broken  Rome  to  pieces  P 

Again,  but  with  anger,  Ben-Hur  raised  his  hand  in  dep* 
recation. 

<*  Where  has  he  seated  his  capital  T  she  proceeded. 
^  Cannot  I  go  see  his  throne  and  its  lions  of  bronset  And 
his  palace— he  raised  the  dead ;  and  to  such  a  one,  what 
is  it  to  raise  a  golden  house!  He  has  but  to  stamp  his 
foot  and  say  the  word,  and  the  house  is,  pillared  like  Ear- 
nak,  and  wanting  nothing.** 

lliere  ^as  by  this  time  slight  ground  left  to  believe  her 
playing';  the  questions  were  offensive,  and  her  manner 
pointed  with  unfriendliness;  seeing  which,  he  on  his  side 
became  more  wary,  and  said,  with  good-humor,  **  O  E^iypti 
let  us  wait  another  day,  even  anotiier  week,  for  him,  tlie 
lions,  and  the  palace.** 

She  went  on  without  noticing  the  suggestion. 

^'  And  how  is  it  I  see  you  in  that  ffarb  f  Such  is  not  the 
habit  of  governors  in  India  or  vice-kmgs  elsewhere.  I  saw 
the  satrap  of  Teheran  once,  and  he  wore  a  turban  of  silk 
and  a  cloak  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  the  hilt  and  scabbard  of 
his  sword  made  me  dizzy  with  their  splendor  of  precious 
stones.  I  thought  Osins  had  lent  him  a  gloir  nrom  the 
sun.  I  fear  you  have  not  entered  upon  your  kingdom-— 
the  kingdom  i  was  to  share  with  you.** 
88 
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^Tbe  dawhter  of  my  wise  gaest  is  kinderthan  she  im 
agines  herseu;  she  is  teachi^  me  that  Isis  may  kiss  a 
heart  without  making  it  hetter/' 

Ben-Hiir  spoke  with  cold  comrtesy,  and  Iras,  after  play- 
ins  with  the  pendent  solitaire  of  her  necklace  of  coins,  re- 
jomed,  ^  For  a  Jew,  the  son  of  Hor  is  clever.  I  saw  yonr 
dreaming  Csesar  make  his  entzy  into  Jerusalem.  You  told 
us  he  would  that  day  proclaim  himself  King  of  the  Jews 
from  the  steps  of  the  Temple.  I  beheld  the  procession  de- 
scend the  mountun  bringmg  him.  I  heaid  their  singing. 
They  were  beautiful  with  pamis  in  motion.  I  looked  every- 
where among  them  for  a  figure  with  a  promise  of  rofmj 
— a  horseman  in  purple,  a  dariot  with  a  driver  in  shining 
brass,  a  stately  warrior  behind  an  orbed  shield,  livallinff  hu 
spear  in  stature.  I  looked  for  his  guard.  It  wonld  nave 
been  pleasant  to  have  seen  a  prince  of  Jerusalem  and  a  co- 
hort of  the  legions  of  Galilee.'' 

She  flung  her  listener  a  ghmce  of  provoking  disdain,  then 
laughed  heartily,  as  if  the  ludicrousness  of  the  picture  in 
her  mind  were  too  strong  for  contempt 

**  Instead  of  a  Sesostris  returning  in  triumph  or  aCSssar 
helmed  and  sworded — ^ha,  ha,  hal — ^I  saw  a  man  with  a 
woman's  face  and  hair,  riding  an  ass's  c<Jt,  and  in  tears. 
The  Sing  I  tilie  Son  of  God  I  the  Redeemer  of  the  woridt 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I" 

Li  spite  of  himself,  Ben-Hur  winced. 

^  I  did  not  quit  my  pkce,  O  prince  of  Jerusalem,"  she 
said,  before  he  could  recover.  **  I  did  not  lau^h.  I  said 
to  myself,  *  Wait.  In  the  Temple  he  will  j^onfy  himself 
as  becomes  a  hero  about  to  take  possession  of  the  worid.' 
I  saw  him  enter  the  Gate  of  Shusban  and  the  Court  of  the 
Women.  I  saw  him  stop  and  stand  before  the  Gate  Beau- 
tiful. There  were  people  with  me  on  the  porch  and  in  the 
courts,  and  on  the  cloisters  and  on  the  steps  of  the  three 
sides  of  the  Temple  there  were  other  people — I  will  say  a 
HiiUion  of  people,  all  waiting  breathlessly  to  hear  his  proo- 
tooation.  The  pillars  were  not  more  still  than  we.  Ha, 
ha,  ha  I  I  fancied  I  heard  the  axles  of  the  mi^^hty  Bomaa 
machine  begin  to  crack.  Ha,  ha,  ha!  O  pnnce,  by  the 
soul  of  Solomon,  yonr  King  of  the  World  drew  hia  gown 
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about  }aAk  and  walked  away,  and  out  by  the  fariheBt  gate, 
nor  opened  hia  month  to  say  a  word;  and— the  Roman 
machine  is  nmning  yet  T' 

In  simple  homage  to  a  hope  that  instant  lost — a  hope 
which,  as  it  besan  to  fall  and  while  it  was  falling,  he  an* 
consciously  followed  with  a  parting  look  down  to  its  dis- 
appearance— ^Ben-Hor  lowered  his  eyes. 

At  no  previous  time,  whether  when  Balthasar  was  ply 
log  him  with  aiguments,  or  when  miracles  were  being  done 
before  his  face,  had  the  disputed  nature  of  the  Nazarene 
been  so  plidnly  set  before  him.  The  best  way,  after  all,  to 
reach  an  understanding  of  the  divine  is  by  study  of  the  hu- 
man. In  the  things  superior  to  men  we  may  always  look 
to  find  God.  So  with  the  picture  given  by  the  Egyjptian 
of  the  scene  when  the  Nazarene  turned  from  the  Gate  beau- 
tiful ;  its  central  theme  was  an  act  utterly  beyond  ^rf orm*- 
ance  by  a  man  under  control  of  merely  human  inspirations. 
A  parable  to  a  parable*loving  people,  it  taught  what  the 
Christ  had  so  often  asserted — that  his  mission  was  not  po» 
liticaL  There  was  not  much  more  time  for  thought  of  all 
this  than  that  allowed  for  a  common  respiration ;  yet  the 
idea  took  fast  hold  of  Ben-Hur,  and  in  the  same  instant  he 
followed  his  hope  of  vengeance  out  of  sight,  and  the  man 
with  the  womair  s  face  and  hair,  and  in  tears,  came  near  to 
him — ^near  enough  to  leave  something  of  his  spirit  behind. 

^  Daughter  of  Balthasar,**  he  said,  with  dignity,  **  if  this 
be  the  «une  of  which  yon  spoke  to  me,  take  the  chaplet— 
I  accora  it  yours.  Only  let  us  make  an  end  of  words. 
That  you  have  a  purpose  I  am  sure.  To  it,  I  pray,  and  I 
will  answer  you ;  then  let  us  co  our  several  ways,  and  for- 
get we  ever  met.  Say  on;  I  will  listen,  but  not  to  more 
of  that  which  you  have  given  me.** 

She  regarded  him  intently^  a  moment,  as  if  determining 
what  to  do— possibly  she  might  have  been  measuring  hia 
will— then  she  said,  coldly,  "You  have  mv  leave — gOb  * 

^*  Peace  to  you,**  he  responded,  and  walked  away. 

As  he  was  about  passing  out  of  the  door,  she  called  to 

fiim- 

"Aword."^ 

He  stopped  where  he  was,  and  looked  back. 
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^  Consider  all  I  know  about  you.** 

mQ  most  fair  Egyptian,"  he  said,  retoming,  *<wliat  ait 
do  you  know  about  me  f " 

She  looked  at  him  absently. 

**  Ton  are  more  of  a  Roman,  son  of  Hur,  than  any  ol 
your  Hebrew  brethren.'* 

**  Am  I  so  unlike  my  countrymen  T  he  asked,  md]&^ 
ently. 

*'  The  demi-gods  are  all  Roman  now,**  she  rejoined. 

^And  therefore  you  will  tell  me  what  more  you  know 
about  me  ?" 

**  The  likeness  is  not  lost  upon  me.  It  might  induce 
me  to  save  you." 

"Save  me r 

The  pink-stained  fingers  toyed  daintily  with  the  lustrous 
pendant  at  the  throat,  and  her  voice  was  exceeding  low  and 
soft;  only  a  tapping  on  the  floor  with  her  silken  sandal 
admonished  him  to  have  a  care. 

"  There  was  a  Jew,  an  escaped  galley-slave,  who  killed  a 
Bian  in  the  Palace  of  Idemee,"  she  began,  slowly* 

Ben-Hur  was  startled. 

^  The  same  Jew  slew  a  Roman  soldier  before  the  Marked 

|>lace  here  in  Jerusalem ;  the  same  Jew  has  three  trained 
egions  from  Galilee  to  seize  the  Roman  governor  to-night; 
the  same  Jew  has  alliances  perfected  for  war  upon  Rome, 
and  Oderim  the  Sheik  is  one  of  his  partners." 

Drawinj?  nearer  him,  she  almost  whispered, 

*^Tou  lave  lived  in  Rome.  Suppose  these  things  re^ 
peated  in  ears  we  know  of.    Ah  I  you  change  color." 

He  drew  back  from  her  with  somewhat  of  the  look  which 
may  be  imagined  upon  the  face  of  a  man  who,  thinking  to 
play  with  a  kitten,  has  run  upon  a  tiger;  and  she  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  Tou  are  acquainted  in  the  antechamber,  and  know  the 
Lord  Sejanus.  Suppose  it  were  told  him  widi  the  probfs 
in  hand— or  without  the  proofs— that  the  same  Jew  is  the 
richest  man  in  the  East — ^nay,  in  all  the  empire.  The  fishes 
of  the  Tiber  would  have  fattening  other  than  that  they  dig 
out  of  its  ooze,  would  they  not  f  Ajid  while  they  were 
feeding — ^ha  1  son  of  Hur  I — ^what  splendor  there  would  be 
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M  6zUbition  in  the  Circus  I  Amnfiing  the  Roman  people 
is  a  fine  art;  getting  the  money  to  keep  tiiem  amoBed  is 
another  art  even  finer ;  and  was  there  ever  an  artist  the 
equal  of  the  Lord  Sejanns  V* 

Ben-Hur  was  not  too  much  stirred  by  the  evident  base  • 
ness  of  the  woman  for  recollection.  Not  unfrequently 
when  all  the  other  faculties  are  numb  and  failing  memory 
does  its  offices  with  the  greatest  fidelity.  The  scene  at  the 
spring  on  the  way  to  the  Jordan  reproduced  itself ;  and  he 
remembered  thinking  then  that  Esther  had  betrayed  him, 
and  thinking  so  now,  he  said  calmly  as  he  could, 

^  To  give  you  pleasure,  daughter  of  Egypt,  I  acknowledge 
your  cunning,  and  that  I  am  at  your  mercy.    It  may  also 

Jdease  you  to  hear  me  acknowledge  I  have  no  hope  of  your 
avor*  I  could  kill  you,  but  you  are  a  woman.  The  Desert 
is  open  to  receive  me ;  and  though  Rome  is  a  good  hunter 
of  men,  there  she  would  follow  long  and  far  before  she 
caught  me,  for  in  its  heart  there  are  wildernesses  of  spears 
as  weU  aa  wildernesses  of  saod,  and  it  is  not  unlovely  to 
the  unconquered  Parthian.  In  the  toils  as  I  am— dupe 
that  I  have  oeen — ^yet  there  is  one  thing  my  due ;  who  told 
you  aU  you  know  about  me  ?  In  flight  or  captivity,  dying 
even,  there  will  be  consolation  in  leaving  the  traitor  the 
curse  of  a  man  who  has  lived  knowing  nothing  but  wretch- 
edness.   Who  told  you  all  you  know  about  me  f 

It  might  have  been  a  touch  of  art,  or  miffht  have  been 
sincere— that  as  it  may — ^the  expression  of  uie  Egyptian's 
face  became  sympathetic 

^  There  are  in  my  country,  O  son  of  Hur,*^  she  said,  pres- 
ently, ^  workmen  who  make  pictures  by  gathering  vari^K^ol- 
ored  shells  here  and  there  on  the  sea-shore  after  storms, 
and  cutting  them  up,  and  patching  the  pieces  as  inlaying 
on  marble  slabs.  Can  you  not  see  the  hint  there  is  in  the 
practice  to  such  as  go  searching  for  secrets  f  Enough  that 
from  this  person  I  gathered  a  handful  of  little  circumstances, 
and  from  that  other  yet  another  handful,  and  that  afterwhile 
I  put  them  together,  and  was  happy  as  a  woman  can  be  who 
has  at  disposal  the  fortune  and  me  of  a  man  whom'' — she 
stopped,  and  beat  the  floor  with  her  foot,  and  looked  away 
as  IX  to  hide  a  sudden  emotion  from  him ;  with  an  air  of 
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eren  painfal  resolution  slie  presently  finished  the  sentence 
»-**  whom  she  is  at  loss  what  to  do  with/* 

^  No,  it  is  not  enough/'  Ben-Hur  said,  unmoved  by  the 
play — ^  it  is  not  enough.  To-morrow  you  will  determine 
what  to  do  with  me.    I  may  die." 

^^  True,"  she  rejoined  quickly  and  with  emphasis,  ^  I  had 
something  from  Sheik  Ilderim  as  he  lay  with  my  father  in 
a  grove  out  in  the  Desert  The  night  was  still,  very  still, 
and  the  walls  of  the  tent,  sooth  to  say,  were  poor  ward 
against  ears  outside  listening  to— birds  and  beetles  flying 
through  the  air.'' 

She  smiled  at  the  conceit,  but  proceeded : 

^<  Some  other  things — ^bits  of  shell  for  the  picture — ^I 
had  from — ^" 

"Whomf- 

"  The  son  of  Hur  himself.** 

**  Was  there  no  other  who  contributed  P 

«  No,  not  one." 

Hur  drew  a  breath  of  relief,  and  said,  lightly,  ^  Thanka 
It  were  not  well  to  keep  the  Lc^d  Sejanus  waiting  for  you. 
The  Desert  is  not  so  sensitive.    A^ain,  O  Egypt,  peace  V* 

To  this  time  he  had  been  standing  uncovered ;  now  he 
took  the  handkerchief  from  his  arm  where  it  had  been 
hanging,  and  adjusting  it  upon  his  head,  turned  to  depart 
But  she  arrested  him ;  in  her  eagerness,  she  even  reached 
a  hand  to  him. 

"  Stay,"  she  said. 

He  looked  back  at  her,  but  without  taking  the  hand, 
though  it  was  very  noticeable  for  its  sparkling  of  jewels ; 
and  he  knew  by  her  manner  that  the  reserved  point  of  the 
scene  which  was  so  surprising  to  him  was  now  to  come. 

'*  Stay,  and  do  not  distrust  mc,  0  son  of  Hur,  if  I  declare 
I  know  why  the  noble  Arrius  took  you  for  his  heir.  And, 
by  Isis  t  by  all  the  gods  of  Egypt  I  I  swear  I  tremble  to 
think  of  you,  so  brave  and  generous,  under  the  hand  of  the 
remorseless  minister.  You  have  left  a  portion  of  your 
youth  in  the  atria  of  the  great  capital ;  consider,  as  1  do, 
what  the  Desert  will  be  to  you  in  contrast  of  life.  Oh,  I 
give  you  pity-— pity  I  And  if  you  but  do  what  I  say,  I  will 
save  you.    That,  aJso,  I  swear,  by  our  holy  Isis  T 
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Words  of  entreaty  and  prayer  these,  poured  forth  vol- 
ubly and  with  earnestness  and  the  mighty  sanction  of 
beauty. 

"  Almost — almost  I  believe  you,"  Ben-Hur  said,  yet  hes- 
itatingly, and  in  a  voice  low  and  indistinct  \  for  a  doubt 
remained  with  him  grumbling  against  the  yielding  ten- 
dencv  of  the  man — a  good  sturdy  doubt,  such  a  one  as  has 
saved  many  a  life  and  fortune. 

''  The  perfect  life  for  a  woman  is  to  live  in  love ;  the 
greatest  happiness  for  a  man  is  the  conquest  of  himself ; 
>  nd  that,  O  prince,  is  what  I  have  to  ask  of  you*** 

She  spoke  rapidly,  and  with  animation ;  indeed,  she  had 
never  appeared  to  him  so  fascinating. 

^  You  had  once  a  friend,"  she  continued.  *<  It  was  in 
your  boyhood*  There  was  a  quarrel,  and  you  and  he  be* 
came  enemies.  He  did  you  wrong.  After  many  yean 
you  met  him  again  in  the  Circus  at  Antioch.'* 

•"MessalaT 

**  Tes,  Messala.  You  are  his  creditor.  Forgive  the  past; 
admit  him  to  friendship  again ;  restore  the  fortune  he  lost 
in  the  great  wager;  rescue  him.  The  six  talents  are  aa 
nothin|r  to  you ;  not  so  much  as  a  bud  lost  upon  a  tree  al- 
ready  m  full  leaf ;  but  to  him —  Ah,  he  must  go  about 
with  a  broken  body ;  wherever  you  meet  him  he  must  look 
np  to  you  from  the  ground.  O  Ben-Hur,  noble  prince  I  to 
a  Roman  descended  as  he  is  beggary  is  the  other  most 
odious  name  for  death.    Save  him  from  beggary  1" 

If  the  rapidity  with  which  she  spoke  was  a  cunning  in- 
vention to  Keep  him  from  thinking,  either  she  never  knew 
or  else  had  forgotten  that  there  are  convictions  which  de- 
rive nothing  from  thought,  but  drop  into  place  without 
leave  or  notice.  It  seemed  to  him,  when  at  last  she  paused 
to  have  his  answer,  that  he  could  see  Messala  himsefr  peer- 
ing at  him  over  her  shoulder;  and  in  its  expression  the 
countenance  of  the  Roman  was  not  that  of  a  mendicant  or 
a  friend;  the  sneer  was  as  patrician  as  ever, and  the  fine 
edge  of  the  hauteur  as  flawless  and  irritating. 

'^  The  appeal  has  been  decided  then,  and  for  once  a  Mes- 
sala takes  nothing.  I  must  go  and  write  it  in  my  book  of 
great  occurrences — a  judgment  by  a  Roman  against  a  Ro- 
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niaa  I    But  did  he— did  Messala  send  70a  to  me  with  tfait 
requegt,0  Egypt  r 

*<  He  has  a  noble  nature,  and  judged  yon  by  it.** 

Ben-Hur  took  the  hand  upon  his  arm. 

'*  As  you  know  him  in  such  friendly  way,  fair '. 
tell  me,  would  he  do  for  me,  there  being  a  rever 
conditions,  that  he  asks  of  me  9    Answer,  by  Isis ! 
swer,  for  the  truth's  sake  T' 

There  was  insistence  in  the  touch  of  his  hand,  and  in  his 
look  also. 

"  Oh  P'  she  began,  «*  he  is— ^ 

<*  A  Roman,  you  were  about  to  say ;  meaning  that  i,  a 
Jew,  must  not  determine  dues  from  me  to  him  by  any 
measure  of  dues  from  him  to  me ;  being  a  Jew,  I  must  f or- 

S>e  him  my  winnings  because  he  is  a  Roman.  If  you 
tve  more  to  tell  me,  daughter  of  Balthasar,  speak  quickly, 
quickly ;  for  by  the  Lord  God  of  Israel,  when  this  heat  of 
blood,  hotter  waxing,  attains  its  highest,  I  may  not  be  able 
longer  to  see  that  you  are  a  woman,  and  beautiful  I  I  may 
see  but  the  spy  of  a  noaster  the  more  hateful  because^  the 
master  is  a  Soman.    Say  on,  and  quickly.*' 

She  threw  his  hand  off  and  stepped  back  into  the  full 
light,  with  all  the  evil  of  her  nature  collected  in  her  eyes 
and  yoice. 

**  Thou  drinker  of  lees,  feeder  upon  husks  I  To  think  I 
could  love  thee,  having  seen  Messala  I  Such  as  thou  were 
bom  to  serve  him.  He  would  have  been  satisfied  with  re- 
lease of  the  six  talents ;  but  I  say  to  the  six  thou  shalt  add 
twenty — ^twenty,  dost  thou  hear  f  The  hissings  of  my  lit- 
tle finger  which  thou  hast  taken  from  him,  though  with 
my  consent,  shall  be  paid  for ;  and  that  I  haye  followed 
thee  with  affectation  of  sjnmpathy,  and  endured  tliee  so 
long,  enter  into  the  account  not  less  because  I  was  serving 
him.  The  merchant  here  is  thy  keeper  of  moneys.  If  by 
to-morrow  at  noon  he  has  not  thy  order  acted  upon  in  favor 
of  my  Messala  for  six-and4wenty  talents — ^mark  the  sum  I 
— thou  shalt  settle  with  the  Lord  Sejanus.  Be  wise  and — 
farewelL** 

As  she  was  going  to  the  door,  he  put  himself  in  hei 
way. 
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^  Hie  old  ^gypt  lireB  in  v on,**  he  said.  ^  Whether  yon 
see  Messala  to-morrow  or  tne  next  day,  here  or  in  Rome, 
give  him  this  mess^^e.  Tell  him  I  hare  back  the  money, 
even  the  six  talents,  he  robbed  me  of  by  robbing  my  fa- 
ther's estate ;  tell  him  I  survived  the  gaJleys  to  which  he 
had  me  sent,  and  in  my  strength  rejoice  in  lus  beggary  and 
dishonor;  tell  him  I  think  the  affliction  of  body  which  he 
has  from  my  hand  is  the  curse  of  our  Lord  God  of  Israel 
upon  him  more  fit  than  death  for  his  crimes  against  the 
helpless ;  tell  him  my  mother  and  sister  whom  he  had  sent 
to  a  cell  in  Antonia  that  they  might  die  of  leprosy,  are 
aUve  and  well,  thanks  to  the  power  of  the  Nazarene  whom 
you  so  despise ;  tell  him  that,  to  fiU  my  measure  of  happi* 
ness,  they  are  restored  to  me,  and  that  I  will  go  hence  to 
their  love,  and  find  in  it  more  than  compensation  for  the 
impure  passions  which  you  leave  me  to  take  to  him ;  tell 
him — tms  for  your  comfort,  0  cunning  incarnate,  as  much 
as  his — ^tell  him  that  when  the  Lord  Sejanus  comes  to  de* 
spoil  me  he  will  find  nothing;  for  the  inheritance  I  had 
^om  the  duumvir,  including  the  villa  by  Misenum,  has 
been  sold,  and  the  money  from  the  sale  is  out  of  reach, 
afloat  in  the  marts  of  the  wotM  as  bills  of  exchange ;  and 
that  this  house  and  the  goods  and  merchandise  and  the 
ships  and  caravans  with  which  Simonides  plies  his  com- 
merce  with  such  princely  profits  are  covered  by  imperial 
safeguarda^Hi  wise  head  having  found  the  price  of  the 
favor,  and  the  Lord  Sejanus  preferring  a  reasonable  man 
in  the  way  of  gift  to  much  gain  fished  from  pools  of  blood 
and  wrong;  tell  him  if  all  this  were  not  so,  if  the  money 
and  property  were  all  mine,  yet  should  he  not  have  the 
least  part  of  it,  for  when  he  finds  our  Jewish  bills,  and 
forces  them  to  give  up  their  values,  there  is  yet  another 
resort  left  me— a  deed  of  gift  to  CiBsiff — so  much,  O  Egypt, 
I  found  out  in  the  atria  of  the  great  capital ;  tell  him  that 
along  with  my  defiance  I  do  not  send  him  a  curse  in  wordsy 
but,  as  a  better  expression  of  my  undying  hate,  I  send  him 
one  who  will  prove  to  him  the  sum  of  all  curses ;  and  when 
he  looks  at  you  repeating  this  my  messa^ 
Balthasar,  his  Roman  shrewdness  will  tell  i 
Go  now— and  I  will  go." 
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He  condacted  her  to  the  door,  and,  with  ceremonions 
politenesa,  held  back  the  curtain  while  she  passed  oal 
*^  Peace  to  yon,"  he  said,  as  she  disappeared. 


CHAPTER  YTL 

Whbv  Ben-Har  left  the  gaest-chamber,  there  was  not 
nearly  so  much  life  in  his  action  as  when  he  entered  it; 
his  steps  were  slower,  and  he  went  along  with  his  head 
quite  upon  his  breast  Having  made  discovery  that  a  man 
with  a  broken  back  may  yet  have  a  sound  brain«  he  was 
reflecting  upon  the  discovery. 

Forasmuch  as  it  is  easy  after  a  calamity  has  befallen  to 
look  back  and  see  the  proofs  of  its  coming  strewn  alonff  the 
way,  the  thought  that  he  had  not  even  su&pected  the  ^;yp- 
tian  as  in  Messala's  interest,  but  had  gone  bundly  on  through 
whole  years  putting  himself  and  his  friends  more  and  more 
at  her  mercy,  was  a  sore  wound  to  the  young  man's  vanity. 
^I  remember,**  he  said  to  himself,  ^she  mid  no  word  of 
indignation  for  the  perfidious  Roman  at  the  Fountain  of 
Castalia  I  I  remember  she  extolled  him  at  the  boat^de 
on  the  lake  in  the  Orchard  of  Palmsl  And,  ahP — ^he 
stopped,  and  beat  his  left  hand  violently  with  his  right— 
<'ahl  that  mvstery  about  the  appointment  she  made  with 
me  at  the  Piuaoe  of  Idemee  is  no  mystery  now  I** 

The  wound,  it  should  be  observed,  was  to  his  vanity ; 
and  fortunately  it  is  not  often  that  people  die  of  such 
hurts,  or  even  continue  a  long  time  sicL  In  Ben-Hur*s 
case,  moreover,  there  was  a  compensation ;  for  presently 
he  exclaimed  aloud,  ^  Phiised  be  the  Lord  God  that  the 
woman  took  not  a  more  lasting  hold  on  me  I  I  see  I  did 
not  love  her.** 

Then,  as  if  he  had  already  parted  with  not  a  little  of  the 
weight  on  lus  mind,  he  stepped  forward  more  lightly ;  and, 
coming  to  the  place  on  the  terrace  where  one  stairway  led 
down  to  the  court-yard  below,  and  another  ascended  to  the 
roof,  he  took  the  latter  and  began  to  climb.  As  he  made 
the  last  step  in  the  flight  he  stopped  again. 

^  Can  Balthasar  have  been  her  partner  in  the  long  mask 
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fihe  lias  been  playing  t  No,  no.  Hypocrisy  seldom  goes 
with  wrinkled  age  lile  that    Balthasar  is  a  good  man.'' 

With  this  decided  opinion  he  stepped  upon  the  M>o£. 
There  was  a  foil  moon  overhead,  yet  tne  vault  of  the  sky 
(  at  the  moment  was  lurid  with  hght  cast  up  from  the  fires 
burning  in  the  streets  and  open  places  of  the  city,  and  the 
chanting  and  chorusing  of  the  old  psalmody  of  Israel  filled 
it  with  plaintive  harmonies  to  which  he  could  not  but  listen. 
The  countless  voices  bearing  the  burden  seemed  to  say, 
**  ThuSy  O  son  of  Judah,  we  prove  our  worshipfulness  of 
the  Lord  Gk>d,  and  our  loyalty  to  the  land  he  gave  us.  Let 
a  Gideon  appear,  or  a  David,  or  a  MaccabsBus,  and  we  are 
ready.^ 

That  seemed  an  introduction ;  for  next  he  saw  the  man 
of  Nazareth* 

'tn  certain  moods  the  mind  is  disposed  to  mock  itself 
with  inapposite  fancies. 

The  tearful  woman-like  face  of  the  Christ  stayed  with 
him  while  he  crossed  the  roof  to  the  parapet  above  the 
street  on  the  north  side  of  the  house,  and  there  was  in  it 
no  sign  of  war ;  but  rather  as  the  heavens  of  calm  evenings 
look  peace  upon  everytlmuf,  so  it  looked,  provoking  Uie  old 
question,  Wnat  manner  of  man  is  he  9 

Ben-Hur  permitted  himself  one  glance  over  the  parapet, 
then  turned  and  walked  mechanically  towards  the  summer- 
bouse. 

^  Let  them  do  their  worst,**  he  said,  as  he  went  slowly 
on.  ^  I  will  not  f oigive  the  Roman.  I  will  not  divide  my 
fortune  with  him,  nor  will  I  fly  from  this  citv  of  mv  fa- 
thers. I  will  caU  on  Galilee  first,  and  here  mate  the  fight. 
By  brave  deeds  I  will  bring  the  tribes  to  our  side.  He 
who  raised  up  Moses  will  find  us  a  leader,  if  I  fail  If  not 
the  Nazarene,  then  some  other  of  the  many  ready  to  die 
for  freedom.'* 

The  interior  of  the  summer-house,  when  Ben-Hur,  slow 
sauntering,  came  to  it,  was  murkily  lighted.  The  faintest 
of  shadows  lay  along  the  floor  from  the  pillars  on  the  north 
and  west  sides.  Looking  in,  he  saw  the  arm-chair  usually 
occupied  by  Simonides  (uawn  to  a  spot  from  which  a  view 
of  the  city  over  towards  the  Market-place  could  be  best  had* 
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'^The  ffood  man  is  returned.  I  will  speak  with  him, 
unless  he  be  asleep.'* 

He  walked  in,  and  with  a  qniet  step  approached  the 
chair.  Peering  over  the  high  back,  he  beheld  Esther 
nestled  in  the  seat  asleep— a  small  fi^ore  snogged  away 
nnder  her  father's  lap-robe.  The  hair  disheveU^  fell  over 
her  face.  Her  breathing  was  low  and  irregolar.  Once  it 
was  broken  by  a  long  sigh,  ending  in  a  sob.  Something — 
it  might  have  been  uie  sigh  or  the  loneliness  in  which  he 
found  her — ^imparted  to  hmi  the  idea  that  the  sleep  was  a 
rest  from  sorrow  rather  than  fatigue.  Nature  kindly  sends 
such  relief  to  children,  and  he  was  used  to  thinking  Esther 
scarcely  more  than  a  child.  He  put  his  arms  upon  the 
back  of  the  chair,  and  thought. 

<'  I  will  not  wake  her.  I  have  nothing  to  tell  her — noth- 
ing unless — ^unless  it  be  my  love.  •  •  •  She  is  a  daughter 
of  Judah,  and  beautiful,  and  so  unlike  the  Egyptian ;  for 
there  it  is  all  vanity,  here  all  truth ;  there  ambition,  here 
duty ;  there  selfishness,  here  self Hsacrifice.  •  •  •  Nay,  the 
question  is  not  do  I  love  her,  but  does  she  love  me  f  She 
was  my  friend  from  the  beginning.  The  night  on  the  ter- 
race at  Antioch,  how  childlike  she  t>egged  me  not  to  make 
Borne  my  enemy,  and  had  me  tell  her  of  the  villa  by  Mise- 
num,  and  of  the  life  there  I  That  she  should  not  see  I  saw 
her  cunning  drift  I  kissed  her.  Can  she  have  forgotten  the 
kiss  ?  I  have  not.  I  love  hen  •  .  •  They  do  not  know  in 
the  city  that  I  have  back  my  people.  I  shrank  from  teU- 
ing  it  to  the  Egyptian ;  but  this  little  one  will  rejoice  with 
me  over  their  restoration,  and  welcome  them  with  love  and 
sweet  services  of  hand  and  heart  She  will  be  to  my  mother 
another  daughter ;  in  Tirzah  she  will  find  her  other  self.  I 
would  wake  her  and  tell  her  ihese  things,  but— out  on  the 
sorceress  of  E^pt  I  Of  that  folly  I  could  not  command 
myself  to  speiSc  I  will  go  away,  and  wait  another  and  a 
better  time.  I  will  wait.  Fair  Esther,  dutiful  child,  daugh 
terof  Judahl" 

He  retired  silently  as  he  camet 


> 
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CHAFFER  Vm 

Ths  streets  were  faD  of  people  going  and  coming,  or 
grouped  about  the  fires  roasting  meat,  and  feasting  and 
sinking,  and  happy.  The  odor  of  scorching  flesh  mixed 
vriui  the  odor  of  cedar-wood  aflame  and  smoking  loaded 
the  air  ^  and  as  this  was  the  occasion  when  every  son  of 
Israel  was  full  brother  to  every  other  son  of  Israel,  and 
hospitality  was  without  bounds,  Ben-Hur  was  saluted  at 
every  step,  while  the  groups  by  the  fires  insisted,  '*  Stay  and 
partake  with  us.  We  are  brethren  in  the  love  of  the  liord.^ 
But  with  thanks  to  them  he  hurried  on,  intending  to  take 
horse  at  the  khan  and  return  to  the  tents  on  the  Gedron* 

To  make  the  place,  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  cross  the 
thoroughfare  so  soon  to  receive  sorrowful  Christian  per* 

Eetuation.  There  also  the  pious  celebration  was  at  its 
eight  Looking  up  the  street,  he  noticed  the  flames  of 
torches  in  motion  streaming  out  like  pennons ;  then  he  ob- 
served that  the  singing  ceased  where  the  torches  came. 
His  wonder  rose  to  its  highest,  however,  when  he  became 
certain  that  amidst  the  smoke  and  dancing  sparks  he  saw 
the  keener  sparkling  of  burnished  spear-tips,  arguing  the 

|>resence  of  Koman  soldiers.  What  were  they,  the  scoffing 
egionaries,  doing  in  a  Jewish  religious  procession  f  Tlie 
circumstance  was  unheard  of,  and  he  stayed  to  see  the 
meaning  of  it 

The  moon  was  shining  its  best;  yet,  as  if  the  moon  and 
the  torches,  and  the  fires  in  the  street,  and  the  rays  stream- 
ing from  windows  and  open  doors  were  not  enough  to  make 
the  way  clear,  some  of  the  processionists  carried  lighted 
lanterns;  and  fancying  he  discovered  a  special  purpose  in 
the  use  of  such  equipments,  Ben-Hur  stepped  into  the  street 
so  close  to  the  line  of  march  as  to  bring  every  one  of  the 
company  under  view  while  passing.  The  torches  and  the 
lanterns  were  being  borne  by  servants,  each  of  whom  was 
«nned  with  a  bludgeon  or  a  sharpened  stave*    Their  pre» 
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ent  daty  seemed  to  be  to  pick  out  the  smoothest  paths 
among  the  rocks  in  the  street  for  certain  dignitaries  among 
them— elders  and  priests ;  rabbis  with  long  beards,  heary 
brows,  and  beaked  noses ;  men  of  the  class  potential  in  the 
councils  of  Caiaphas  and  TTannaa.  Where  could  thej  be 
going  f  Not  to  the  Temple,  certainly,  for  the  route  to  the 
sacred  house  from  Zion,  whence  these  appeared  to  be  com- 
ing, was  by  the  Xystus.  And  their  busmess — ^if  peaceful, 
why  the  soldiers! 

As  the  procession  began  to  go  by  Ben-Hur,  his  attention 
was  particularly  called  to  three  persons  walking  together. 
They  were  well  towards  the  front,  and  the  servants  who 
went  before  them  with  lanterns  appeared  unusually  careful 
in  the  serrice.  In  the  person  moving  on  the  left  of  this 
group  he  recognized  a  chief  policeman  of  the  Temple ;  the 
one  on  Uie  ri  j^t  was  a  priest ;  the  middle  man  was  not  al^ 
first  so  easily  placed,  as  he  walked  leaning  heavily  upon 
the  arms  of  the  others,  and  carried  his  head  so  low  upon 
his  breast  as  to  hide  his  face.  His  appearance  was  that  of 
a  prisoner  not  yet  recovered  from  the  fright  of  arrest,  or 
bemg  taken  to  something  dreadful — ^to  torture  or  death. 
The  dignitaries  helping  him  on  the  right  and  left,  and  the 
attention  they  gave  him,  made  it  clear  that  if  he  were  not 
himself  the  object  movine  the  party,  he  was  at  least  in 
some  way  connected  with  the  object — ^a  witness  or  a  guide, 
possibly  an  informer.  So  if  it  could  be  found  who  he  was 
the  business  in  hand  might  be  shrewdly  guessed.  With 
great  assurance,  Ben-Hur  fell  in  on  the  right  of  the  priest, 
and  walked  along  with  him.  Now  if  the  man  would  lift 
his  head  I  And  presently  he  did  so,  letting  the  light  of  the 
lanterns  strike  full  in  his  face,  pale,  dazed,  pinched  with 
dread;  the  beard  roughed;  the  eyes  filmy,  sunken,  and 
despairing.  In  much  going  about  following  the  Nazarene, 
Ben-Hur  had  come  to  know  his  disciples  as  well  as  the 
Master ;  and  now,  at  sight  of  the  dismal  countenance,  he 
cried  out, 

"The'Scariotr 

Slowly  the  head  of  the  man  turned  until  his  eyes  settled 
upon  Ben-Hur,  and  his  lips  moved  as  if  he  were  about  tc 
speak ;  but  the  priest  interfered. 
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**  Who  art  thou  t  Begone  F'  he  said  to  Ben-Hnry  posh* 
Inffhim  away. 

The  young  man  took  the  push  good-naturedly,  and, 
waiting  an  opportunity,  fell  into  the  procession  again. 
Thus  he  was  carried  passively  along  down  the  street, 
ithrough  the  crowded  lowlands  between  the  hill  Bezetha 
and  the  Castle  of  Antonia,  and  on  by  the  Bethesda  reser* 
voir  to  the  Sheep  Gate.  There  were  people  everywhere,  and 
everywhere  the  people  were  engaged  in  sacred  observances. 

It  being  Passover  night,  the  valves  of  the  Gate  stood 
open.  The  keepers  were  off  somewhere  feasting.  In  front 
of  the  procession  as  it  passed  out  nnchallenffed  was  the 
deep  gorffe  of  the  Cedron,-with  Olivet  beyond,  its  dress* 
ing  of  cedar  and  olive  trees  darker  of  the  moonlight  silver- 
ing all  the  heavens.  Two  roads  met  and  meig^  into  the 
street  at  the  gate--one  from  the  northeast,  the  other  from 
Bethany.  Ere  Ben-Hur  could  finish  wondering  whether 
he  were  to  go  farther,  and  if  so,  which  road  was  to  be 
taken,  he  was  led  off  down  into  the  gorge.  And  still  no 
hint  of  tiie  purpose  of  the  midnight  march. 

Down  the  gorge  and  over  the  bridge  at  the  bottom  of  it. 
Hiere  was  a  ffreat  clatter  on  the  floor  as  the  crowd,  now  a 
straggling  raoble,  passed  over  beating  and  pounding  with 
their  dubs  and  staves.  A  little  farmer,  and  they  turned 
off  to  the  left  in  the  direction  of  an  olive  orchard  enclosed 
by  a  stone  wall  in  view  from  the  road.  Ben-Hur  knew 
there  was  nothing  in  the  place  but  old  gnarled  trees, 
the  grass,  and  a  trough  hewn  out  of  a  rock  for  the  tread- 
ing of  oil  after  the  fashion  of  the  country.  While,  ^et 
more  wonderHrt;ruck,  he  was  thinking  what  could  bnng 
such  a  company  at  such  an  hour  to  a  ""uarter  so  lonesome, 
they  were  all  brought  to  a  standstilL  Voices  called  out 
excitedly  in  front ;  a  chill  sensation  ran  from  man  to  man ; 
there  was  a  rapid  falling-back,  and  a  blind  stumbling  over 
each  other.    The  soldiers  alone  kept  their  order. 

It  took  Ben-Hur  but  a  moment  to  disengage  himself 
from  the  mob  and  run  forward.  There  he  found  a  gate- 
way without  a  gate  admitting  to  the  orehard,  and  he  halted 
to  take  in  the  scene. 

A  man  in  white  clothes,  and  bareheaded,  was  standing 


ffrou 
thai] 
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ontflide  the  entrance^  his  hands  crossed  before  him — a  sleii- 
der,  stooping  figure,  with  long  hair  and  thin  face— in  ao 
atfcitade  of  resignation  and  waiting. 

It  was  the  Nazarene  1 

Behind  him,  next  the  ffateway,  were  the  disciples  in  a 
roup ;  they  were  excited,  but  no  man  was  ever  calmer 
ban  he.  The  torchlight  beat  redly  upon  him,  giving  his 
hair  a  tint  ruddier  thui  was  natural  to  it;  yet  the  expres- 
sion of  the  countenance  was  as  usual  all  gentleness  and  pity. 

Opposite  this  most  unmartial  fi^re  stood  the  rabble, 
ffapinff ,  silent,  awed,  cowering'-Hready  at  a  sign  of  anger 
nom  nim  to  break  and  run.  And  from  him  to  them — 
then  at  Judas,  conspicuous  in  their  nddst — ^Ben*Hur  looked 
— one  quick  glance,  and  the  object  of  the  visit  lay  open  to 
his  understanding.  Here  was  the  betrayer,  there  the  be- 
trayed ;  and  these  with  clubs  and  staves,  and  the  legion- 
aries, were  brought  to  take  him. 

A  man  may  not  always  tell  what  he  will  do  untQ  the 
trial  is  upon  hmL  This  was  the  emergency  for  which  Ben- 
Hur  had  been  for  years  preparing.  The  man  to  whose 
security  he  had  devoted  himself,  and  upon  whose  life  he 
had  been  building  so  largely,  was  in  personal  |>eril ;  yet 
he  stood  stilL  &ch  contradictions  are  there  m  human 
nature  I  To  say  truth,  O  reader,  he  was  not  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  picture  of  the  Christ  before  the  Gate 
Beautiful  as  it  had  oeen  given  by  the  EWptian ;  and,  be* 
sides  that,  the  very  calmness  with  whicli  the  mysterious 
person  confronted  the  mob  held  him  in  restraint  by  sug> 
gesting  the  possession  of  a  power  in  reserve  more  thui 
sofficient  for  the  peril  Peace  and  ffood-will,  and  love  and 
non-resistance,  had  been  the  burden  of  the  Nasarene's 
teaching ;  would  he  put  his  preaching  into  practice  f  He 
was  master  of  life ;  he  could  restore  it  when  lost ;  he  coold 
take  it  at  pleasure.  What  use  would  he  make  of  the  power 
now  f  Defend  himself  1  And  how  t  A  word — a  breath — 
athou^ht  were  sufficient  That  there  would  be  some  mrnal 
exhibition  of  astonishing  force  beyond  the  natand  Ben^ur 
believed,  and  in  that  faith  waited.  And  in  all  this  he  was  still 
measuring  the  Nazarene  by  himself — by  the  human  standard. 

P^resently  the  clear  voice  of  ibe  Clunst  arose. 
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•*  Whom  seek  ye  r 

^  Jesus  of  Nazareth,**  the  priest  replied. 

•ilamhe.** 

At  these  simplest  of  words,  spoken  without  passion  or 
alarm,  the  assailants  fell  back  several  steps,  the  timid 
among  them  cowering  to  the  ground;  ana  thej  might 
have  let  Mm  alone  and  gone  away  had  not  Judas  walked 
over  to  him* 

•*  Hail,  master  P* 

With  this  friendly  speech,  he  Idssed  hmu 

^  Judas,**  said  the  Nazarene,  mildly,  *^  betrayest  thou  the 
Son  of  man  with  a  kiss  ?    Wherefore  art  thou  come  ?** 

Beceiving  no  reply,  the  Master  spoke  to  the  crowd  again* 

**  Whom  seek  ye  r 

^  Jesus  of  Nazareth.** 

^  I  have  told  you  that  I  am  he.  If,  therefore,  you  seek 
me,  let  these  go  their  way.** 

At  these  words  of  entreaty  the  rabbis  advanced  upon 
bim ;  and,  seeing  their  intent,  some  of  the  disciples  for 
whom  he  interceded  drew  nearer;  one  of  them  cut  off  a 
man*s  ear,  but  without  saving  the  Master  from  being  taken. 
And  yet  Ben-Hur  stood  still!  Nay,  while  the  officers  were 
making  ready  with  their  ropes  the  Nazarene  was  doing  his 
greatest  charity-^not  the  greatest  in  deed,  but  the  very 

riest  in  illustration  of  his  forbearance,  so  far  surpassing 
of  men. 

**  Suffer  ye  thus  far,**  he  said  to  the  wounded  man,  and 
healed  him  with  a  touch. 

Batix  friends  and  enemies  were  confounded— one  side 
that  he  could  do  such  a  thing,  the  other  that  he  would  do 
it  under  the  circumstances. 

<*  Surely  he  will  not  allow  them  to  bind  him  T 

Thus  thought  Ben-Hur. 

^  Put  up  th^  sword  into  the  sheath ;  the  cup  which  my 
Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  it  f*  ]Arom  the  ot- 
f ending  follower,  the  Nazarene  turned  to  his  captors.  *^  Are 
yon  come  out  as  against  a  thief,  with  swords  and  staves  to 
take  me  t  I  was  d^ly  with  you  in  the  Temple,  and  you  took 
me  not;  but  this  is  your  hour,  and  the  power  of  darkness.** 

The  posse  plucked  up  courage  and  closed  about  him: 
M 
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and  vhen  Ben-Hor  looked  for  the  faithful  they  were  gone 
' — not  one  of  them  remained. 

The  crowd  about  the  deserted  man  seemed  very  bnsy, 
with  tongue,  hand,  and  foot.  Over  their  heads,  between 
the  torch-sticks,  through  the  smoke,  sometimes  in  openings 
between  the  restless  men,  Ben-Hur  caught  momentaiy 

glimpses  of  the  prisoner.  Never  had  anything  stnid: 
im  as  so  piteous,  so  unfriended,  so  forsaken  I  Yet,  he 
thought,  the  man  could  haye  defended  himself — ^he  could 
have  slain  his  enemies  with  a  breath,  but  he  would  not. 
What  was  the  cup  his  father  had  given  him  to  drink! 
And  who  was  the  father  to  be  so  obeyed  f  Mystery  upon 
mystery — ^not  one,  but  many. 

Directly  the  mob  started  in  return  to  the  city,  the  sol- 
diers in  the  lead.  Ben-Hur  became  anxious ;  he  was  not 
satisfied  with  himsell  Where  the  torches  were  in  the 
midst  of  the  rabble  he  knew  the  Nasareno  was  to  be  found. 
Suddenly  he  resolved  to  see  him  again.  He  would  ask 
him  one  question. 

Taking  off  his  long  outer  garment  and  the  handkerchief 
from  his  head,  he  tlmw  them  upon  the  orchard  wall,  and 
started  after  the  posse,  which  he  boldly  joined.  Through 
the  stragglers  he  made  way,  and  by  littles  at  length  reached 
the  man  who  carried  the  enda  of  the  rope  with  which  the 
prisoner  was  bound. 

The  Nazarene  was  walking  slowly,  his  head  down,  his 
hands  bound  behind  him;  the  hair  fell  thickly  over  his 
face, and  he  stooped  more  than  usual;  apparently  he  was 
oblivious  to  all  going  on  around  him.  ta  advance  a  few 
steps  were  priests  and  elders  talking  and  occasionally  look* 
ing  back,  when,  at  length,  they  were  all  near  the  bridge 
in  the  gorge,  Ben-Hur  took  the  rope  from  the  servant  who 
had  it,  and  stepped  past  hinu 

^  Master,  master  r  he  said,  hurriedly,  speaking  close  to 
the  Nazarene's  ear.  ^Dost  thoa  hear,  master  t  A  word- 
one  word.    Tell  me—** 

The  fellow  from  whom  he  had  taken  the  tope  now 
claimed  it. 

'<Tell  me,**  Ben-Hur  continned,  **goe8t  thoa  widi  these 
of  thine  own  accord  t" 
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The  people  were  come  up  now,  and  in  his  own  ears  ask- 
ing angrily,  **  Who  art  thou,  man  f 

^  O  master,"  Ben-Hur  made  haste  to  say,  his  voice  sharp 
with  anxiety,  ^  I  am  thy  friend  and  lover.  Tell  me,  I  pray 
ihee,  if  I  bring  rescue,  wilt  thou  accept  it  ?'* 

The  Nazarene  never  so  much  as  looked  up  or  allowed 
the  slightest  sign  of  recognition ;  yet  the  something  which 
when  we  are  suffering  is  always  telling  it  to  such  as  look 
at  ns,  though  they  be  strangers,  failed  not  now.  *^  Let  him 
alone,*'  it  seemed  to  say;  ^he  has  been  abandoned  by  his 
friends ;  the  world  has  denied  him ;  in  bitterness  of  spirit, 
he  has  taken  farewell  of  men;  he  is« going  he  knows  not 
where,  and  he  cares  not.    Let  him  alone*'^ 

And  to  that  Ben-Hur  was  now  driven.  A  dozen  hands 
were  upon  him,  and  from  all  sides  there  was  shouting, 
<^  He  is  one  of  them.  Bring  him  along ;  club  him — ^kOl 
LimT 

With  a  gust  of  passion  which  gave  him  many  times  his 
ordinary  force,  Ben-Hur  raised  himself,  turned  once  about 
with  his  arms  outstretched,  shook  the  hands  off,  and  rushed 
through  the  circle  which  was  fast  hemming  him  in.  The 
hands  snatching  at  him  as  he  passed  tore  his  garments 
from  his  back,  so  he  ran  off  the  road  naked ;  and  the  gorge, 
in  keeping  of  the  friendly  darkness,  darker  there  than  eke» 
where,  received  him  safe. 

Beclaiming  his  handkerchief  and  outer  garments  from 
the  orchard  wall,  he  followed  back  to  the  city  gate ;  thence 
he  went  to  the  khan,  and  on  the  good  horse  rode  to  the 
tents  of  his  people  out  by  the  Tombs  of  the  Kings. 

As  he  rode,  he  promised  himself  to  see  the  Nazarene  on 
the  morrow — promised  it,  not  knowing  that  the  unfriended 
man  was  taken  straightway  to  the  house  of  Hannas  to  be 
tried  that  night. 

The  heart  the  young  man  carried  to  his  couch  beat  so 
heavily  he  could  not  weep ;  for  now  clearly  his  renewed 
Judean  kingdom  resolved  itself  into  what  it  was— only  a 
dream.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see  our  castles  overthrown 
one  after  another  with  an  interval  between  in  which  to  re> 
oover  from  the  shock,  or  at  least  let  the  echoes  of  the  fall 
.die  away ;  but  when  they  go  altogether — go  as  ships  sink| 
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as  booses  tomble  in  eaiihqaakes — the  spirits  whicli  endure 
it  calmly  are  made  of  stnfiEs  sterner  than  common,  and  Ben- 
Hor's  was  not  of  them.  Through  vistas  in  the  fatorey  he 
began  to  catch  glimpses  of  a  life  serenely  beantif ol,  with  a 
home  instead  of  a  palace  of  state,  and  Bather  its  mistress 
Again  and  again  uiroagh  the  leaden*f  ooted  bonis  of  tht 
night  he  saw  the  villa  by  Misenom,  and  with  his  littli 
conntrywoman  strolled  throngh  the  garden,  and  rested  in 
the  panelled  atrium;  overhead  the  Neapolitan  sW,  at  their 
feet  the  sunniest  of  sun-lands  and  the  bluest  of  Days. 

In  plainest  speech,  he  was  entering  upon  a  crisis  with 
which  to-morrow  and  the  Nasarene  will  have  everythii^ 
to  do. 


CHAPTEE  VL 

NxzT  morning,  about  the  second  hour,  two  men  rode  foil 
speed  to  the  doors  of  Ben-Hur*s  tents,  and,  dismounting, 
asked  to  see  him.  He  was  not  yet  risen,  but  gave  direo- 
tions  for  their  admission. 

**  Peace  to  you,  brethren,^  he  said,  for  they  were  of  his 
Galileans,  and  trusted  officers.     ^  Will  you  be  seated  P 

**  Nay,'*  the  senior  replied,  bluntly,  **  <x>  sit  and  be  at  ease 
is  to  let  the  Nazarene  die.  Rise,  son  of  Judah,  and  go  with 
OS.  The  judgment  has  been  given.  The  tree  of  the  cross 
is  already  at  Golgotha.'* 

Ben-Uur  stared  at  them. 

^  The  cross  r  was  all  he  could  for  the  moment  say. 

*^  They  took  him  last  night,  and  tried  him,**  the  man 
continued.  ^  At  dawn  they  led  him  before  Pilate.  Twice 
the  Roman  denied  his  guilt ;  twice  he  refused  to  give  him 
over.  At  last  he  washed  his  hands,  and  said,  *  Be  it  upon 
youthen;'  and  they  answered— ** 

"Who  answered r 

MThey — the  priests  and  people-*^  His  blood  be  upon 
us  and  our  chil<fren.^  ^ 

<*Holy  father  Abraham  P  cried  Ben-Hur;  **b  Roman 
kinder  to  an  Israelite  than  his  own  kin  I  And  if— <ab,  if 
he  should  indeed  be  the  son  of  God,  what  shall  ever 
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his  blood  from  their  children  ?    It  most  not  be — ^'tis  time 

to  fight  r 

ms  face  brightened  with  resohitiony  and  he  clapped  his 
hands. 

^  The  horses — and  quickly !"  he  said  to  the  Arab  who 
answered  the  signal  <*And  bid  Amrah  send  me  fresh 
garments,  and  bring  my  sword  I  It  is  time  to  die  for  Is- 
rael, my  friends.     Tarry  without  till  I  come." 

He  ate  a  crust,  drank  a  cup  of  wine,  and  was  soon  upon 
the  road. 

**  Whither  would  you  go  first  f '  asked  the  Galilean. 

«To  collect  the  legions.'* 

^  Alas  r  the  man  replied,  throwing  up  his  hands. 

**Why  alasr 

^  Master'' — the  man  spoke  with  shame — ^  master,  I  and 
my  friend  here  are  all  that  are  faithful  The  rest  do  f ol* 
low  the  priests." 

^  Seeking  whatf '  and  Ben-Hur  drew  rein. 

«To  kill  him." 

"Not  the  NazareneT 

••You  have  said  it" 

Ben-Hur  looked  slowly  from  one  man  to  the  other.  Ho 
was  heanng  again  the  question  of  the  night  before :  '*The 
cup  my  Father  hath  given  me,  shall  I  not  drink  itf  In 
the  ear  of  the  Nazarene  he  was  putting  his  own  question, 
••If  I  brin^  thee  rescue,  wilt  thou  accept  it?"  He  was 
Btyins  to  himself,  •'This  death  may  not  be  averted.  The 
man  has  been  travelling  towards  it  with  full  knowledge 
from  the  dav  he  began  his  mission :  it  is  imposed  by  a 
will  higher  than  his ;  whose  but  the  Lord's  I  If  he  is  con- 
senting, if  he  goes  to  it  voluntarily,  what  shall  another  do  ?" 
Nor  less  did  Ben-Hur  see  the  failure  of  the  scheme  he  had 
built  upon  the  fidelity  of  the  Galileans ;  their  desertion, 
in  fact,  left  nothing  more  of  it.  But  how  singular  it 
should  happen  that  mominff  of  all  others!  A  dread 
seized  him.  It  was  possible  his  scheming,  and  labor,  and 
expenditure  of  treasure  might  have  been  out  blasphemous 
contention  with  God.  When  he  picked  up  the  reins  and 
said,  *•  Let  us  go,  brethren,"  all  before  him  was  uncertainty. 
Hie  faculty  of  resolving  quickly)  without  which  one  can- 
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not  be  a  hero  in  the  midst  of  stirring  scenes,  was  nmnb 
within  him. 

^  Let  us  go,  brethren ;  let  ns  to  Golgotha.** 

They  passed  throngh  excited  crowds  of  people  going 
south,  like  themselves.  All  the  country  north  of  the  city 
seemed  aroused  and  in  motion. 

Hearing  that  the  procession  with  the  condemned  might 
be  met  with  somewhere  near  the  ^reat  white  towers  left  by 
Herod,  the  three  friends  rode  thiuier,  passing  round  south- 
east of  Akra.  In  the  valley  below  the  Pool  of  Hezekiah, 
passage-way  against  the  multitude  became  impossible,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  dismount,  and  take  shelter  behind 
the  corner  of  a  house  and  wait, 

The  waiting  was  as  if  they  were  on  a  river  bank,  watch- 
inga  flood  go  by, for  such  the  people  seemed. 

There  are  certain  chapters  m  the  First  Book  of  this 
story  which  were  written  to  give  the  reader  an  idea  of  the 
composition  of  the  Jewish  nationality  as  it  was  in  the  time 
of  Christ  They  were  also  written  m  anticipation  of  this 
hour  and  scene ;  so  that  he  who  has  read  them  with  at- 
tention can  now  see  all  Ben-Hur  saw  of  the  going  to  the 
crucifixion — ^a  rare  and  wonderful  sight ! 

Half  an  hour — an  hour — ^the  flood  surged  by  Ben-Hur 
and  his  companions,  within  arm's  reach,  incessant,  undi- 
minished. At  the  end  of  that  time  he  could  have  said,  *^  I 
have  seen  all  the  castes  of  Jerusalem,  all  the  sects  of  Judea, 
all  the  tribes  of  Iq^ael,  and  all  the  nationalities  of  earth 
represented  by  them."  The  Libyan  Jew  went  by,  and  the 
Jew  of  Egypt,  and  the  Jew  from  the  Rhine ;  in  short,  Jews 
from  all  East  countries  and  all  West  countries,  and  all  isl* 
ands  within  commercial  connection  \  they  went  by  on  foot, 
on  horseback,  on  camels,  in  litters  and  chariots,  and  with 
an  infinite  variety  of  costumes,  yet  with  the  same  marvel- 
lous  similitude  of  features  which  to-day  particularizes  the 
children  of  Israel,  tried  as  they  have  been  by  climates  and 
modes  of  life ;  they  went  by  speaking  all  known  tongues, 
for  by  that  means  only  were  they  Sstinguishable  group 
from  group ;  they  went  by  in  haste— eager,  anxious,  crowd- 
ing— all  to  behold  one  poor  Nazarene  die,  a  felon  between 
felons. 
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These  were  the  many,  but  they  were  not  all. 

Borne  along  with  the  stream  were  thousands  not  Jews 
•—thousands  hating  and  despising  them — Greeks,  Romans, 
Arabs,  Syrians,  Africans,  £^yptians,  Easterns.  So  that, 
studying  the  mass,  it  seemed  the  whole  world  was  to  be 
represented,  and,  in  that  sense,  present  at  the  crucifixion. 

The  goins;  was  singularly  quiet,  A  hoof -stroke  upon  a 
rock,  the  glide  and  rattle  ox  revolving  wheels,  voices  in 
conversation,  and  now  and  then  a  callmg  voice,  were  all 
the  sounds  heard  above  the  rustle  of  the  mighty  move- 
ment. Yet  was  there  upon  every  countenance  the  look 
with  which  men  make  haste  to  see  some  dreadful  sight, 
some  sudden  wreck,  or  ruin,  or  calamity  of  war.  And  by 
such  signs  Ben  Hur  judged  that  these  were  the  strangers 
in  the  city  come  up  to  the  Passover,  who  had  had  no  part 
in  the  trial  of  the  Kazarene,  and  might  be  his  friends. 

At  length, from  the  direction  of  the  great  towers, Ben-Hur 
heard,  at  first  faint  in  the  distance,  a  shouting  of  many  men. 

**  Hark  I  they  are  coming  now,"  said  one  of  his  friends. 

The  people  in  the  street  halted  to  hear ;  but  as  the  cry 
rang  on  over  their  heads,  they  looked  at  each  other,  and  in 
shuddering  silence  moved  along. 

The  shouting  drew  nearer  each  moment;  and  the  ur 
was  idready  full  of  it  and  trembling,  when  Ben-Hur  saw 
the  servants  of  Simonides  coming  with  their  master  in  his 
chair,  and  Esther  walking  by  his  side ;  a  covered  litter  was 
next  behind  them. 

^  Peace  to  you,  0  Simonides — and  to  you,  Esther,"  said 
Ben-Hur,  meeting  them.  **  If  you  are  for  Golgotha,  stay 
until  the  procession  jpasses;  I  will  then  so  with  you. 
There  is  room  to  turn  in  by  the  house  here. 

The  merchant's  large  head  rested  heavily  upon  his  breast ; 
rousing  himself,  he  answered,  '<  Speak  to  Balthasar ;  his 
pleasure  will  be  mine.     He  is  in  the  litter." 

Ben-Hur  hastened  to  draw  aside  the  curtain.  The  Egyp- 
tian was  lying  within,  his  wan  face  so  pinched  as  to  appear 
like  a  dead  man's.    The  proposal  was  submitted  to  hinu 

<*  Can  we  see  him  f  he  inquired,  faintly. 

'*  The  Nazarene  t  yes ;  he  must  oass  within  a  few  feet 
of  us." 
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«<Dear  LordT  the  old  man  ched,  fenrentlj.  «Oiioe 
more,  once  morel  Oh,  it  is  a  dreadful  day  for  the 
world!" 

Shortly  the  whole  party  were  in  waiting  nnder  shelter  of 
the  house.  They  said  bat  little,  afraid,  probably,  to  trust 
their  thoughts  to  each  other;  everything  was  nncrataiii, 
and  nothing  so  mach  so  as  opinions.  Balthasar  drew  him- 
self feebly  from  the  litter,  and  stood  snpported  by  a  ser- 
vant ,  EsUier  and  Ben-Hor  kept  Simonides  company. 

Meantime  the  flood  poured  along,  if  anything,  more 
densely  than  before ;  and  the  shonting  came  nearer,  shrill 
np  in  the  air,  hoarse  along  the  earth,  and  cmeL  At  last 
the  procession  was  np. 

'"See!"  said  Ben-Hnr,  bitterly;  ^<that  which  cometh 
now  18  Jernsalem.** 

The  advance  was  inpossession  of  an  army  of  boys, hoot- 
ing and  screaminff,  **  llie  King  of  the  Jews !  Boom,  room 
for  the  King  of  the  Jews  T 

Simonides  watched  them  as  they  whirled  and  danced 
along,  hke  a  cloud  of  summer  insects,  and  said,  gravely, 
*^  When  these  come  to  their  inheritance,  son  of  Hnr,  alas 
for  the  city  of  Solomon  I" 

A  band  of  legionaries  fully  armed  followed  next,  mareli* 
ing  m  stufdy  indifference,  the  glory  of  burnished  bnuB 
about  them  the  while. 

Then  came  the  Nazarenb  I 

He  was  nearly  dead.  Every  few  steps  he  staggered  as 
if  he  would  fall.  A  stained  gown  badly  torn  hung  from  his 
shoulders  over  a  seamless  undertunic.  His  bare  feet  left 
red  splotches  upon  the  stones.  An  inscription  on  a  board 
was  tied  to  his  necL  A  crown  of  thorns  had  been  crushed 
hard  down  upon  his  head,  making  cruel  wounds  from  which 
streams  of  blood,  now  dry  and  blackened,  had  run  over  his 
face  and  necL  The  long  hair,  tangled  in  the  thorns,  was 
clotted  thick.  The  skin,  where  it  could  be  seen,  was  ghastly 
white.  His  hands  were  tied  before  him.  Back  somewhere 
in  the  city  he  had  fallen  exhausted  under  the  transverse 
beam  of  his  cross,  which,  as  a  condemned  person,  custom 
required  him  to  bear  to  the  place  of  execution ;  now  a  ooon- 
tzyman  carried  the  burden  in  his  stead.    Four  soldieES 
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went  with  him  as  a  ^ard  affainBt  the  mob,  who  sometimes^ 
neTertheless,  broke  tbrongh,  and  SEtrack  him  with  stickSy 
and  spit  upon  him.  Yet  no  sonnd  escaped  him,  neither  re- 
monstrance nor  groan;  nor  did  he  look  up  until  he  was 
nearly  in  front  of  the  honse  sheltering  Ben-Hur  and  his 
friends,  all  of  whom  were  moved  with  quick  compassion. 
Esther  clung  to  her  father ;  and  he,  strong  of  will  as  he 
was,  trembl^  Balthasar  f eU  down  speechl^.  Even  Ben- 
Hur  cried  out,  "O  my  God!  my  Godl"  Then,  as  if  he 
divined  their  feelings  or  heard  tne  exclamation,  the  Naza- 
rene  turned  his  wan  face  towards  the  party,  and  looked  at 
them  each  one,  so  they  carried  the  look  in  memory  through 
life.  They  could  see  he  was  thinking  of  them,  not  him- 
self, and  the  dying  eyes  gave  them  the  blessing  he  was  not 
permitted  to  speak. 

^  Where  are  thy  legions,  son  of  Hur?"  asked  SimonideSi 
aroused. 

*<  Hannas  can  tell  thee  better  than  L'' 

"What,  faithless r 

**AU  but  these  two.** 

"Then  all  is  lost,  and  this  good  man  must  die  T 

The  face  of  the  merchant  knit  convulsively  as  he 
qpoke,  and  his  head  sank  upon  his  breast.  He  had  borne 
his  part  in  Ben-Hur's  labors  well,  and  he  had  been  in* 
spired  by  the  same  hopes,  now  blown  out  never  to  be  re- 
londled. 

Two  other  men  succeeded  the  Nazarene  bearing  cross- 
beams. 

"  Who  are  these  T  Ben-Hur  asked  of  the  Galileans. 

*<  Thieves  appointed  to  die  with  the  Nazarene,"  they  re- 
plied. 

Next  in  the  procession  stalked  a  mitred  figure  clad  all  in 
the  golden  vestments  of  the  high-priest  Policemen  from 
the  Temple  curtained  him  round  about;  and  after  him,  in 
order,  strode  tiie  sanhedrim,  and  a  long  array  of  priests,  the 
latter  in  their  plain  white  garments  overwrappea  by  abnets 
•  of  many  folds  and  gorgeous  colors. 

"The  son-in-law  of  Hannas,**  said  Ben-Hur,  in  a  low 
Toiee. 

"  Caiaphas  I    I  have  seen  him,**  Simonides  replied,  add* 
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ing,  after  a  pause  during  w^bich  he  thougbtfullj  watched 
the  haughty  pontiff,  '^  And  now  I  am  convinced.  With 
snch  assurance  as  proceeds  from  clear  enlightenment  of  the 
spirit — with  absolute  assurance^now  know  I  that  he  who 
first  goes  yonder  with  the  inscription  about  his  neck  is 
what  the  inscnption  proclaims  him — Kino  of  the  Jbws. 
A  common  man,  an  impostor,  a  felon,  was  never  thus  waited 
upon.  For  look !  Here  are  the  nations — Jerusalem^  Israel 
Here  is  the  ephod,  here  the  blue  robe  with  its  fringe,  and 
purple  pomegranates,  and  golden  bells,  not  seen  in  the 
street  since  the  day  Jaddua  went  out  to  meet  the  Mace- 
donian— proofs  all  that  this  Nazarene  is  King.  Would  I 
could  rise  and  go  after  him  T' 

Ben  -Hur  listened  surprised ;  and  directly,  as  if  himself 
awakening  to  his  unusual  display  of  feeling,  Simomdes 
said,  impatiently, 

*'  Speak  to  Balthasar,  I  pray  you,  and  let  us  b^ionew 
The  vomit  of  Jerusalem  is  coming.** 

Then  Esther  spoke. 

*^  I  see  some  women  there,  and  they  are  weeping.  Who 
are  they?" 

Following  the  point  of  her  hand,  the  party  beheld  four 
women  in  tears ;  one  of  them  leaned  upon  the  arm  of  a 
man  of  aspect  not  unlike  the  Nazarene's.  Presently  Ben* 
Hur  answered, 

The  man  is  the  disciple  whom  the  Nazarene  loves  the 
best  of  all ;  she  who  leans  upon  his  arm  is  Mary,  the  Mas- 
ter's  mother;  the  others  are  friendly  women  of  Galilee.** 

Esther  pursued  the  mourners  with  glistening  eyes  until 
the  multitude  received  them  out  of  sight 

It  may  be  the  reader  will  fancy  the  foregoing  snatches 
of  conversation  were  had  in  quiet;  but  it  was  not  so.  The 
talking  was,  for  the  most  part,  Uke  that  indulged  by  people 
at  the  seaside  under  the  sound  of  the  surf ;  for  to  nothing 
else  can  the  clamor  of  this  division  of  the  mob  be  so  wefi 
likened. 

The  demonstration  was  the  forerunner  of  those  in  which, 
scarce  thirty  years  later,  under  rule  of  the  factions,  the  Holy 
City  was  torn  to  pieces ;  it  was  quite  as  great  in  numbere, 
as  fanatical  and  bloodthirsty ;  boiled  and  raved,  and  had 
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in  it  exactly  the  same  elements — Bervants,  camel-driverfly 
marketmen,  gate-keepers,  gardeners,  dealers  in  fruits  and 
wines,  proselytes,  and  foreigners  not  proselytes,  watchmen 
and  menials  from  the  Temple,  thieves,  robbers,  and  the 
myriad  not  assignable  to  any  class,  bnt  who,  on  such 
occasions  as  this,  appeared  no  one  could  say  whence, 
hungry  and  smelling  of  caves  and  old  tombs — bareheaded 
wretches  with  naked  arms  and  legs,  hair  and  beard  in  un- 
combed  mats,  and  each  with  one  garment  the  color  of  clay ; 
beasts  with  abysmal  mouths,  in  outcry  effective  as  lions 
calling  each  other  across  desert  spaces.  Some  of  them 
had  swords ;  a  greater  number  flourished  spears  and  jave* 
lins;  though  the  weapons  of  the  many  were  staves  and 
knotted  clubs,  and  slings,  for  which  latter  selected  stones 
were  stored  in  scrips,  and  sometimes  in  sacks  improvised 
from  the  foreskirts  of  their  dirty  tunics.  Among  the  mass 
here  and  there  appeared  persons  of  high  degree — scribes, 
elders,  rabbis,  Pharisees  with  broad  fringing,  Sadducees  in 
fine  cloaks — serving  for  the  time  as  prompters  and  direc- 
tors. If  a  throat  tired  of  one  cry,  they  invented  another 
for  it;  if  brassy  lungs  showed  signs  of  collapse,  they  set 
them  going  again ;  and  yet  the  clamor,  loud  and  continuous 
as  it  was,  could  have  been  reduced  to  a  few  syllables — 
King  of  tiie  Jews ! — Room  for  the  King  of  the  Jews  1 — De- 
filer  of  the  Temple  I — ^Blasphemer  of  &od  I — Crucify  him, 
crucify  him  I  And  of  these  cries  the  last  one  seemed  in 
greatest  favor,  because,  doubtless,  it  was  more  directly  ex 
pressive  of  the  wish  of  the  mob,  and  helped  to  better  artic- 
ulate its  hatred  of  the  Nazarene. 

**  Come,''  said  Simonides,  when  Belthasar  was  ready  to 
proceed — "  come,  let  us  forward." 

Ben-Hur  did  not  hear  the  call  The  appearance  of  the 
part  of  the  procession  then  passing,  its  brutality  and  hun- 
ger for  life,  were  reminding  him  of  the  Nazarene — his  gen- 
tleness, and  the  many  charities  he  had  seen  him  do  for 
suffering  men.  Suggestions  beget  suggestions;  so  he  re- 
membered suddenly  hia  own  great  indebtedness  to  the 
man ;  the  time  he  himself  was  in  the  hands  of  a  Boman 
guard  going,  as  was  supposed,  to  a  death  as  certam  and  al- 
most as  terrible  as  this  one  of  the  cross;  the  cooling  drink 
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he  had  at  the  well  by  Nazareth,  and  the  divine  exprenon 
of  the  face  of  him  who  gave  it ;  the  Uter  goodness,  the 
miracle  of  Pakn-Sunday ;  and  with  these  recollections,  the 
thought  of  his  present  powerlessness  to  give  back  help  for 
help  or  make  return  in  kind  stung  him  keenly,  and  he  ac- 
cused himself.  He  had  not  done  all  he  miffht ;  he  could 
have  watched  with  the  Galileans,  and  kept  them  true  and 
ready ;  and  this — ah  1  this  was  the  moment  to  strike  1  A 
blow  well  riven  now  would  not  merely  disperse  the  mob 
and  set  the  Nazarene  free ;  it  would  be  a  trumpet-caU  to 
Israel,  and  precipitate  the  long-dreamt-of  war  for  freedom. 
The  opportunity  was  going ;  the  minutes  were  bearing  it 
away ;  and  if  lost  1  God  of  Abraham  1  Was  there  notmng 
to  be  done — ^nothing  ? 

That  instant  a  party  of  Galileans  caught  his  eye.  He 
rushed  through  the  press  and  overtook  them. 

"  Follow  me,*'  he  saii.   "I  would  have  speech  with  yoo." 

The  men  obeyed  him,  and  when  they  were  under  shelter 
of  the  house,  he  spoke  again : 

«  You  are  of  those  who  took  my  swords,  and  agreed  with 
me  to  strike  for  freedom  and  the  King  who  was  coming. 
You  have  the  swords  now,  and  now  is  the  time  to  strike 
with  them.  Go,  look  every  where,  and  find  our  brethren, 
and  tell  them  to  meet  me  at  the  tree  of  the  cross  making 
ready  for  the  Nazarene.  Haste  all  of  you  I  Nay,  stand 
not  so  1  The  Nazarene  is  the  King,  and  freedom  dies  wkh 
him." 

They  looked  at  him  respectfully,  but  did  not  move. 

"  Hear  you  f  he  asked. 

Then  one  of  them  replied, 

"  Son  of  Judah  " — ^by  that  name  they  knew  him — ^  son 
of  Judah,  it  is  you  who  are  deceived,  not  we  or  our  breth* 
ren  who  have  your  swords.  The  Nazarene  is  not  the  King ; 
neither  has  he  the  spirit  of  a  king.  We  were  with  hun 
when  he  came  into  Jerusalem ;  we  saw  him  in  the  Temple; 
he  failed  himself,  and  us,  and  Israel ;  at  the  Gate  Beautiful 
he  turned  his  back  upon  Gk)d  and  refused  the  throne  of 
David.  He  is  not  King,  and  Galilee  is  not  with  him. 
He  shaU  die  the  dea^.  Sut  hear  you,  son  of  Judah*  We 
have  your  swords,  and  we  are  ready  now  to  draw  them  and 
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Strike  for  freedom  I  and  we  will  meet  you  at  the  tree  of  the 
eross.'^ 

The  sovereign  moment  of  his  life  was  upon  Ben-Hor. 
Could  he  have  taken  the  offer  and  said  the  word,  history 
might  have  been  other  than  it  is ;  but  then  it  would  have 
been  history  ordered  by  men,  not  Crod — something  that 
never  was,  and  never  will  be.  A  confusion  fell  upon  him; 
he  knew  not  how,  though  afterwards  he  attributed  it  to 
the  Nasarene ;  for  when  the  Nazarene  was  risen,  he  under- 
stood the  death  was  necessary  to  faith  in  the  resurrection, 
without  which  Christianity  would  be  an  empty  husk.  The 
confusion,  as  has  been  said,  left  him  without  the  faculty 
of  decision ;  he  stood  helpless — ^wordless  even.  Covering 
his  face  with  his  hand,  he  shook  with  the  conflict  between 
his  wish,  which  was  what  he  would  have  ordered,  and  the 
power  that  was  upon  him. 

*'Come;  we  ate  waiting  for  you,**  said  Simonides,  the 
fourth  time. 

Thereupon  he  walked  mechanically  after  the  chair  and 
the  litter.  Esther  walked  with  him.  Like  Balthasar  and 
his  friends,  the  Wise  Men,  the  day  they  went  to  the  meet^ 
ing  in  the  desert,  he  was  being  led  along  the  way. 


CHAPTER  X. 

Whsh  the  party — Balthasar,  Simonides,  Ben-Hur,  E^ 
iher,  and  the  two  faithful  Gkdileans — ^reached  the  place  of 
crucifixion,  Ben-Hur  was  in  advance  leading  them.  How 
they  had  been  able  to  make  way  through  the  great  press  ot 
excited  people,  he  never  knew ;  no  more  did  he  know  the 
road  by  which  they  came  or  the  time  it  took  them  to  come. 
He  had  walked  in  total  unconsciousness,  neither  hearing 
nor  seeing  anybody  or  anything,  and  without  a  thought  of 
where  he  was  going,  or  the  ghostliest  semblance  of  a  pur- 
pose in  his  mind.  In  such  condition  a  little  child  could 
have  done  as  much  as  he  to  prevent  the  awful  crime  he  was 
about  to  witness.  The  intentions  of  Qod  are  always  strange 
to  us ;  but  not  more  so  than  the  means  by  which  they  are 
mrought  out,  and  at  last  made  plain  to  our  beliel 
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Ben -Hot  came  to  a  stop;  those  following  him  also 
stopped.  >  As  a  curtain  rises  before  an  aadience,  the  speD 
holdmg  him  in  its  sleep-awake  rose,  and  he  saw  with  a 
clear  anderstanding. 

There  was  a  space  upon  the  top  of  a  low  knoU  rounded 
like  a  skull,  and  dry,  dusty,  and  wl^out  vegetation,  except 
some  scrubby  hyssop.  The  boundary  of  me  space  was  a 
living  wall  of  men,  with  men  behind  struggling,  some  to 
look  over,  others  to  look  through  it  An  inner  waU  of  Bo- 
man  soldiery  held  the  dense  outer  wall  rigidly  to  its  place. 
A  centurion  kept  eye  upon  the  soldiers.  Up  to  the  very 
Une  so  vigilantly  guarded  Ben-Hur  had  been  led ;  at  the 
line  he  now  stood,  his  face  to  the  northwest.  The  knoU 
was  the  old  Aramaic  Golgotha — ^in  Latin,  Calvaria ;  angli* 
cized,  Calvary ;  translated,  The  Skull. 

On  its  slopes,  in  the  low  places,  on  the  swells  and  Idfiher 
hills,  the  earth  sparkled  with  a  strange  enameUing.  Cook 
where  he  would  outside  the  walled  space,  he  saw  no  patch 
of  brown  soil,  no  rock,  no  green  thing ;  he  saw  only  thou* 
sands  of  eyes  in  ruddy  faces ;  off  a  little  way  in  the  per* 
spective  only  ruddv  faces  without  eyes ;  off  a  litUe  farUier 
only  a  broad,  broad  circle,  which  the  nearer  view  instructed 
him  was  also  of  faces.  And  this  was  the  eruemble  of  three 
millions  of  people ;  under  it  three  millions  of  hearts  throb- 
bing with  passionate  interest  in  what  was  taking  place  upon 
the  knoll ;  indifferent  as  to  the  thieves,  caring  only  for  the 
Nazarene,  and  for  him  only  as  he  was  an  object  of  hate  or 
fear  or  curiosity — ^he  who  loved  them  all,  and  was  about 
to  die  for  them. 

In  the  spectacle  of  a  great  assemblage  of  people  there  are 
alwavs  the  bewilderment  and  fascination  one  feels  while 
looking  over  a  stretch  of  sea  in  a^tation,  and  never  had 
this  one  been  exceeded ;  yet  Ben-Hur  gave  it  but  a  pass- 
ing glance,  for  that  which  was  going  on  in  the  space  de* 
scribed  would  permit  no  division  of  his  interest. 

Up  on  the  knoll  so  high  as  to  be  above  the  Hving  wall, 
and  visible  over  the  heads  of  an  attending  company  of  no- 
tables, conspicuous  because  of  his  mitre  and  vestments  and 
his  haughty  air,  stood  the  high-priest  Up  the  knoll  still 
higher,  up  quite  to  the  round  summit,  so  as  to  be  seen  far 
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and  near,  was  the  Nazarene,  stooped  and  suffering,  but  si- 
lent. The  wit  among  Uie  goard  had  complemented  the 
crown  npon  his  head  by  putting  a  reed  in  his  hand  for  a 
sceptre.  Clamors  blew  upon  lum  like  blasts — Slaughter- 
execrations — sometimes  both  together  indistinguishably. 
A  man-— on/y  a  man,  O  reader,  would  have  charged  the 
bkists  with  the  remainder  of  his  love  for  the  race,  and  let 
it  go  forever. 

All  the  eyes  then  looking  were  fixed  upon  the  Nazarene. 
It  may  have  been  pity  with  which  he  was  moved ;  what- 
ever the  cause,  Ben-Hur  was  conscious  of  a  change  in  his 
feelings.  A  conception  of  something  better  than  the  best 
of  this  life — someUiing  so  much  better  that  it  could  serve 
a  weak  man  with  strength  to  endure  agooies  of  spirit  as 
well  as  of  body ;  something  to  make  death  welcome — ^per- 
haps another  Ufe  purer  than  this  one — perhaps  the  spirit- 
life  which  Balthasar  held  to  so  fast,  began  to  dawn  upon 
his  mind  clearer  and  clearer,  bringing  to  him  a  certain 
aense  that,  after  all,  the  mission  of  the  Nasarene  was  that 
of  guide  across  the  boundary  for  such  as  loved  him ;  across 
the  boundary  to  where  his  kingdom  was  set  up  and  wait- 
ing for  him.  Then,  as  sometMng  borne  through  the  air 
out  of  the  almost  forgotten,  he  heard  again,  or  seemed  to 
hear,  the  saying  of  the  Nasarene, 

"  I  AM  THE  RbSURRBOTIOV  AKU  THB  LiFB.^ 

And  the  words  repeated  themselves  over  and  over,  and  took 
form,  and  the  dawn  touched  them  with  its  light,  and  filled 
them  with  a  new  meaning.  And  as  men  repeat  a  question 
to  grasp  and  fix  the  meaning,  he  asked,  gazing  at  the  figure 
on  the  hill  fainting  under  its  crown,  Who  the  Besurreo- 
tion  f  and  who  the  life  f 

"I  Am,** 
the  figure  seemed  to  say — ^and  say  it  for  him ;  for  instantly 
he  was  sensible  of  a  peace  such  as  he  had  never  known — 
the  peace  which  is  the  end  of  doubt  and  mystenr,  and  the 
beginning  of  faith  and  love  and  clear  understanding. 

IVom  this  dreamy  state  Ben-Hur  was  aroused  by  the 
sound  of  hammering.  On  the  summit  of  the  knoll  he  ob- 
served then  what  had  escaped  him  before— «ome  soldiers 
and  workmen  preparing  the  crosses.    The  holes  for  plants 
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ing  the  trees  were  ready,  and  now  the  transverse  beams 
were  being  fitted  to  their  places. 

^  Bid  the  men  make  haste,"  said  the  high-priest  to  the 
centnrion*  ** These" — ^and  he  pointed  to  the  Nasaren^— 
*'  mast 'be  dead  by  the  going^lown  of  the  san,  and  buried 
that  the  land  may  not  be  denied.    Such  is  the  Law.** 

With  a  better  mind,  a  soldier  went  to  the  Nazarene  and 
offered  him  something  to  drink,  bnt  he  refused  the  cup. 
Then  another  went  to  him  and  took  from  his  neck  the 
board  with  the  inscription  npon  it,  which  he  nailed  to  the 
tree  of  the  cross — and  the  preparation  was  complete. 

^The  crosses  are  ready,"  said  the  centurion  to  the  pon- 
tiff, who  received  the  report  with  a  wave  of  the  hand  and 
the  reply, 

**  Let  the  blasphemer  go  first  The  Son  of  God  shonld 
be  able  to  save  himself.     We  will  see." 

The  people  to  whom  the  preparation  in  its  several  stages 
was  visible,  and  who  to  this  time  had  assailed  the  hill  with 
incessant  cries  of  impatience,  permitted  a  Inll  which  di* 
rectly  became  a  universal  hush.  The  part  of  the  infiic- 
tion  most  shocking,  at  least  to  the  thought,  wag  reached — 
the  men  were  to  be  nailed  to  their  crosses.  When  for 
that  purpose  the  soldiers  laid  their  hands  upon  the  Na»- 
rene  first,  a  shudder  passed  through  the  great  concourse ; 
the  most  brutalised  shrank  with  dread.  Afterwards  there 
were  those  who  said  the  air  suddenly  chijied  and  made 
them  shiver. 

*^  How  very  still  it  is  P'  Esther  said,  as  she  put  her 
arm  about  her  father's  necL 

And  remembering  the  torture  he  himself  had  suffered, 
he  drew  her  face  down  upon  his  breast,  and  sat  trembling. 

^*  Avoid  it,  Esther,  avoid  it !"  he  said.  ^  I  know  not 
but  all  who  stand  and  see  it — ^the  innocent  as  well  as  the 
guilty — may  be  cursed  from  this  hour." 

Balthasar  sank  upon  his  knees. 

''  Son  of  Hur,"  said  Simonides,  with  increasing  excite- 
ment— *^  son  of  Hur,  if  Jehovah  stretch  not  forth  his  hand, 
and  quickly,  Israel  is  lost — and  we  are  lost." 

Pen-Hur  answered,  calmly,  ^  T  have  been  in  a  dream, 
Simonides,  and  heard  in  it  why  all  this  should  be,  and  why 
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it  should  go  on.  It  is  the  will  of  the  Nazarene— it  is  God's 
wilL  Let  OS  do  as  the  Egyptian  here — let  us  hold  onr 
peace  and  pray.'* 

As  he  looked  np  on  the  knoll  again,  the  words  were 
wafted  to  him  through  the  awful  stilhiess — 

**  I  AM  THS  KBSURRBGTIOH  AKD  THS  LiVS." 

He  howed  reyerently  as  to  a  person  speaking. 

Up  on  the  summit  meantime  the  work  went  on.  The 
guard  took  the  Nazarene's  clothes  from  him ;  so  that  he 
stood  hefore  the  millions  naked.  The  stripes  of  the 
scourging  he  had  received  in  the  early  morning  were  still 
bloody  upon  his  back ;  yet  he  was  laid  pitilessly  down, 
and  stretched  upon  the  cross — ^first,  the  arms  upon  the 
transverse  beam ;  the  spikes  were  sharp— a  few  blows,  and 
they  were  driven  through  the  tender  palms ;  next,  they 
drew  his  knees  up  until  the  soles  of  the  feet  rested  flat 
apon  the  tree  f  then  they  nlaced  one  foot  upon  the  other, 
and  one  spike  fixed  botli  ot  tuem  fast.  The  dulled  sound 
of  the  hammering  was  heard  outside  the  guarded  space ; 
and  such  as  could  not  hear,  yet  saw  the  hammer  as  it  fell, 
shivered  with  fear.  And  withal  not  a  groan,  or  cry,  or 
word  of  remonstrance  from  the  sufferer :  nothing  at  which 
an  enem^  could  laugh ;  nothing  a  lover  could  regret. 

*<  Which  way  wilt  thou  have  him  faced  t"  asked  a  sol- 
dier,  bluntly. 

*«  Towards  the  Temple,"  the  pontiff  replied.  "  In  dying 
I  would  have  him  see  the  holy  nouse  hath  not  suffered  by 
him." 

The  workmen  put  their  hands  to  the  cross,  and  carried 
it,  burden  and  all,  to  the  place  of  planting.  At  a  word, 
they  dropped  the  tree  into  the  hole ;  and  the  body  of  the 
Nazarene  also  dropped  heavily,  and  hung  by  the  bleeding 
hands.  Still  no  cry  of  pain-— only  the  exclamation  divinest 
of  all  recorded  exclamations, 

**  Fatheri  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do." 

The  cross,  reared  now  above  afl  other  objects,  and  stand- 

E'  igly  out  against  the  sky,  was  greeted  with  a  burst  of 
t ;  and  all  who  could  see  and  read  the  writing  upon 
ard  over  the  Nazarene's  head  made  haste  to  decipner 
it    Soon  as  read,  the  legend  was  adopted  by  them  and 
85 
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^joommanicated,  and  presentlj  the  whole  mighty  oooooinie 
was  ringing  th^e  salutation  from  aide  to  side,  aad  lepoiitiiig 
jt  with  Taaghter  and  groans, 

*^  King  of  the  Jews !    Hail,  King  of  the  Jews  P 

The  pontiff,  with  a  clearer  idea  of  the  import  of  the  in- 
scription, protested  against  it,  but  in  vain ;  bo  the  titled 
King,  looking  from  the  knoll  with  dying  eyes,  mnst  hare 
had  the  city  of  his  fathers  at  rest  below  him — she  who 
had  so  ignominiously  cast  him  out. 

The  sun  was  rising  rapidly  to  noon ;  the  hills  bared  thdr 
brown  breasts  lovingly  to  it ;  the  more  distant  mountains 
rejoiced  in  the  purple  with  which  it  so  really  dressed  them. 
In  the  city,  the  temples,  palaces,  towers,  pinnacles,  and  all 
points  of  beauty  and  prominence  seemed  to  lift  themselves 
'  into  the  unrivalled  brilliance,  as  if  they  knew  the  pride  they 
were  giving  the  many  who  from  time  to  time  tamed  to 
look  at  them«    Suddenly  a  dimness  began  to  fill  the  sky 
and  cover  the  earth — at  first  no  more  tmin  a  scarce  percep- 
tible fading  of  the  day ;  a  twilight  out  of  time ;  an  evening 
gliding  in  upon  the  splendors  of  noon.    But  it  deepened, 
\  and  directly  drew  attention ;  whereat  the  noise  of  the  shout- 
ing and  laughter  fell  off,  and  men,  donbtin^  their  senses, 
gazed  at  each  other  curiously:  then  they  looked  to  the 
'sun  again;  then  at  the  mountains,  ^tting  farther  away; 
^at  the  sky  and  the  near  landscape,  smldng  in  shadow;  at 
the  hill  upon  which  the  tragedy  was  enacting ;  and  from 
all  these  they  gazed  at  each  other  again,  and  tamed  pale, 
and  held  their  peace. 

*^  It  is  only  a  mist  or  passing  doud,**  Simonidea  said 
soothingly  to  Esther,  wfap  was  alarmed.  ^  It  will  brighten 
presently." 

Ben-Hur  did  not  think  so. 

*^  It  is  not  a  mist  or  a  cloud,**  he  said.  ^*The  spirits 
who  live  in  the  air — ^the  prophets  and  saints — are  at  work 
in  mercy  to  themselves  and  nature.  I  say  to  you,  O  6i- 
mouides,  truly  as  God  lives,  he  who  hangs  yonder  is  the 
Bon  of  God." 

And  leaving  Simonides  lost  in  wonder  at  such  a  speech 
from  him,  he  went  where  ^Balthasar  was  kneeling  near  by, 
.  .and  laid  his  hand  upon  the  good  man^s  shoulder. 
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^  O  wise  I^yptian,  hearken  1  Thoa  alone  wert  righi— • 
die  Nazarene  is  indeed  the  Son  of  Gk>d.'' 

Balthasar  drew  him  down  to  him^  and  replied,  feeblVf 
^  I  saw  him  a  child  in  the  manger  where  he  was  first  laid; 
it  is  not  stranffe  that  I  knew  him  sooner  than  thou ;  bat  oh 
tiiat  I  should  live  to  see  this  day  1  Would  I  had  ^ed  with 
my  brethren  I   Happy  Melchior  1  Happy,  happy  Gaq>ar  T* 

^  Ck>mf  ort  thee  r  said  Ben-Hnr.  <<  JDonbtless  they  toe 
are  here.** 

The  (MmnEaas  went  on  deepening  into  obscurity,  and  that 
into  positive  darkness^  bnt  without  deterring  the  bolder 
spirits  upon  the  knolL  One  after  the  other  the  thieves 
were  raised  on  tiieir  crosses,  and  the  crosses  planted.  The 
maid  was  then  withdrawn,  and  the  people  set  free  closed 
in  upon  the  height,  and  surged  up  it,  like  a  converging 
wave.  A  man  mi^ht  take  a  look,  when  a  new-comer  would 
push  him  on,  ana  take  his  place,  to  be  in  turn  pushed 
on — and  there  were  laughter  and  ribaldry  and  revilements, 
all  for  the  Nazarene. 

<<Ha,  hal  If  thou  be  King  of  the  Jews,  save  thyself," 
a  soldier  shouted. 

«  Ay,"  said  a  priest,  ^if  he  will  come  down  to  us  now, 
we  win  believe  in  him.** 

Others  wagged  their  heads  wisely,  saying,  ^  He  would 
destroy  the  Temple,  and  rebuild  it  in  three  days,  but  can* 
not  save  himself." 

Others  still:  <«He  called  himself  the  Son  of  Ood;  let 
us  see  if  Gk>d  will  have  him." 

What  all  there  is  in  prejudice  no  one  has  ever  said* 
The  Nazarene  had  never  harmed  the  people;  far  the 
greater  part  of  them  had  never  seen  him  except  in  this 
his  hour  of  calamity;  yet — singular  contrariety! — ^they 
loaded  him  with  their  curses,  and  gave  their  sympathy  to 
the  thieves. 

The  supernatural  night,  dropped  thus  from  the  heavens, 
affected  Esther  as  it  l^gan  to  affect  thousands  of  others 
braver  and  stronger. 

"  Let  us  go  home,"  sheprayed— 4wioe,  three  times — say- 
inff,  ^  It  is  the  frown  of  God,  father.  What  other  dread* 
lol  things  may  happeiii  who  can  tellf   I  am  afraid." 
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Simonides  was  obstinate.  He  said  little,  bat  was  plain!  j 
ander  great  excitement  Obsenring,  about  tbe  end  of  the 
first  hour,  that  the  violence  of  the  crowding  up  on  the  knoll 
was  somewhat  abated,  at  his  suggestion  the  party  advanced 
to  take  position  nearer  the  crosses.  Ben-Hur  gave  his  arm 
to  Balthiasar ;  yet  the  Egyptian  made  the  ascent  with  diffi- 
culty. From  their  new  stand,  the  Nazarene  was  impei^ 
fectly  visible,  appearing  to  them  not  more  than  a  dark 
suspended  figure.  They  could  hear  him,  however — hear 
his  sighing,  which  showed  an  endurance  or  exhaustion 
greater  than  that  of  his  fellow-sufEerers ;  for  they  filled 
evei^  lull  in  the  noises  with  their  groans  and  entreaties. 

The  second  hour  after  the  suspension  passed  like  the 
first  one.  To  the  Nazarene  they  were  hours  of  insult, 
provocation,  and  slow  dying.  He  spoke  but  once  in  the 
time.  Some  women  came  and  knelt  at  the  foot  of  his 
cross.  Amon^  them  he  recognized  his  mother  with  the 
beloved  disciple. 

"Woman,"  he  said,  raising  his  voice,  "behold  thy 
son  r*    And  to  the  disciple,  "  Behold  thy  mother  P' 

The  third  hour  came,  and  still  the  people  surged  round 
the  hill,  held  to  it  by  some  strange  attraction,  with  which, 
in  probability,  the  night  in  midday  had  much  to  do.  They 
were  quieter  than  in  the  preceding  hour ;  yet  at  intervals 
they  could  be  heard  off  in  the  darkness  shouting  to  each 
other,  multitude  calling  unto  multitude.  It  was  noticeable, 
also,  that  coming  now  to  the  Nazarene,  they  approached 
his  cross  in  silence,  took  the  look  in  silence,  and  so  de- 
parted. This  change  extended  even  to  the  guard,  who  so 
shortly  before  had  cast  lots  for  the  clothes  of  the  crucified ; 
they  stood  with  their  officers  a  little  apart,  more  watchful 
of  the  one  convict  than  of  the  throngs  coming  and  going. 
If  he  but  breathed  heavily,  or  tossea  his  head  in  a  parox- 
ysm of  pain,  they  were  instantly  on  the  alert.  Most  mar- 
vellous of  all,  however,  was  the  altered  behavior  of  the 
high-priest  and  his  following,  the  wise  men  who  had  as- 
sisted him  in  the  trial  in  the  night,  and,  in  the  victim's 
face,  kept  place  by  him  with  zealous  approval.  When  the 
darkness  began  to  fall,  they  began  to  lose  their  confidence. 
There  were  among  them  many  learned  in  astronomy,  and 
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f amilinr  with  the  apparitions  so  terrible  in  those  days  to 
the  masses;  much  of  the  knowledge  was  descended  to 
them  from  their  fathers  far  back ;  some  of  it  had  been 
brought  away  at  the  end  of  the  Captivity ;  and  the  neces- 
sities of  the  Temple  service  kept  it  all  bright  These 
closed  together  when  the  sun  commenced  to  fade  before 
their  eyes,  and  the  mountains  and  hills  to  recede ;  they 
drew  together  in  a  group  around  their  pontiff,  and  debated 
what  they  saw.  '^  The  moon  is  at  its  full,"  they  said,  with 
truth,  '<  and  this  cannot  be  an  eclipse."  Then,  as  no  one 
could  answer  the  question  common  with  them  all — as  no 
one  could  account  for  the  darkness,  or  for  its  occurrence 
at  that  particular  time,  in  their  secret  hearts  they  associ- 
ated it  with  the  Nazarene,  and  yielded  to  an  alarm  which 
the  long  continuance  of  the  phenomenon  steadily  increased. 
In  their  place  behind  the  soldiers,  they  noted  every 
word  and  motion  of  the  Nazarene,  and  hung  with  fear 
apon  his  sighs,  and  talked  in  whispers.  The  man  might 
be  the  Messiah,  and  then —  But  they  would  wait  and  see  I 
In  the  meantime  Ben-Hur  was  not  once  visited  by  the 
old  spirit.  The  perfect  peace  abode  with  him.  He  prayed 
simply  that  the  end  might  be  hastened.  He  knew  the  con- 
dition of  Simonides'  mind — ^that  he  was  hesitating  on  the 
yerge  of  belief.  He  could  see  the  massive  face  weighed 
down  by  solemn  reflection.     He  noticed  him  casting  in- 

r'ring  glances  at  the  sun,  as  seeking  the  cause  of  the 
kness.  Nor  did  he  fail  to  notice  the  solicitude  with 
which  Esther  clung  to  him,  smothering  her  fears  to  ac- 
commodate his  wishes. 

''  Be  not  afraid,"  he  heard  him  say  to  her ;  <'  but  stay 
and  watch  with  me.  Thou  mayst  live  twice  the  span  of  my 
life,  and  see  nothing  of  human  interest  equal  to  this ;  and 
there  may  be  revelations  more.    Let  us  stay  to  the  close." 

When  the  third  hour  was  about  half  gone,  some  men  of 
the  rudest  class — ^wretches  from  the  tombs  about  the  city 
— came  and  stopped  in  front  of  the  centre  cross. 

<'  This  is  he,  tlie  new  King  of  the  Jews,"  said  one  of 
them. 

The  others  cried,  with  laughter,  '<  Hail,  all  hail,  King  of 
the  Jews!" 
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Receiving  no  reply,  they  went  closer. 

^  If  then  be  King  of  the  Jews,  or  Son  of  God» 
down/^  they  said,  londly. 

At  this,  one  of  the  thicTes  qoit  groaning,  and  called  to 
the  Nazarene,  '*  Yes,  if  thoa  be  Cbiiaty  save  thyself  and 
us." 

The  people  laughed  and  applanded ;  then,  while  Aey 
were  listening  for  a  reply,  the  other  felon  was  heard  to  say 
to  the  first  one,  ^'Dost  thon  not  fear  Godf  We  reed?e 
the  due  rewards  of  cor  deeds;  bat  this  man  hath  done 
nothing  amiss." 

The  bystanders  were  astonished;  in  the  midst  of  the 
hush  which  ensaed,  the  second  felon  spoke  again«  bat  this 
time  to  the  Nasarene : 

^^  Lord, "  he  said,  **  remember  me  when  thoa  contest  into 
thy  kingdom."       • 

Simonides  gave  a  great  starL  ^When  thon  oomest 
into  thy  king^m  I"  It  was  the  very  point  of  donbt  in  his 
mind ;  the  point  he  had  so  often  debated  with  Balthasar. 

'<  Didst  thou  hear  r  said  Ben-Hnr  to  him.  **  The  idng^ 
dom  cannot  be  of  this  world.  Yon  witness  saith  the  King 
is  but  going  to  his  kingdom ;  and,  in  effect,  I  heard  the 
same  in  mv  dream." 

<<  Hash  I"  said  Simonides,  more  imperioosly  than  ever 
before  in  speech  to  Ben-Hor.  '^How,  I  pray  Aee  1  If 
the  Nazarene  should  answer — ^ 

And  as  he  spoke  the  Nasarene  did  answer,  in  a  dear 
voice,  full  of  confidence : 

<'  Verily  I  say  anto  thee,To<lay  shalt  thoa  be  with  me 
in  Paradise !" 

Simonides  waited  to  hear  if  that  were  all;  then  he 
folded  his  hands  and  said,  *^  No  more,  no  more.  Lord! 
The  darkness  is  ^ne;  I  see  with  other  eyes — even  as 
Balthasar,  I  see  with  eyes  of  perfect  faith." 

The  faithful  servant  had  at  last  his  fitting  reward.  His 
broken  body  might  never  be  restored;  nor  was  there  rid- 
dance of  the  recollection  of  his  sufferings,  or  recall  of  the 
years  embittered  by  them;  but  suddemy  a  new  life  was 
shown  him,  with  assurance  that  it  was  for  him — a  new 
fife  lying  jost  beyond  this  one— and  its  name  was  Paradise. 
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There  lie  would  find  tlie  Kingdom  of  wliich  be  bad  been 
dreaming,  and  the  King.     A  perfect  peace  fell  npon  binu 

Over  the  way,  in  front  of  the  cross,  however,  there  were 
surprise  and  consternation.  The  cunning  casuists  there 
put  the  assumption  underlying  the  question  and  the  ad- 
mission  underlying  the  answer  together.  For  saying 
through  the  land  that  he  was  the  Messiah,  they  had 
brought  the  Nazarene  to  the  cross ;  and,  lo  I  on  the  cross, 
more  confidently  than  ever,  he  had  not  only  reasserted 
himself,  but  promised  enjoyment  of  his  Paradise  to  a 
malefactor.  They  trembled  at  what  they  were  doing. 
The  pontiff,  with  all  his  pride,  was  afraid.  Where  got  the 
man  his  confidence  except  from  Truth  ?  And  what  should 
the  Truth  be  but  God  f  A  very  little  now  would  put  them 
all  to  flight. 

The  breathing  of  the  Nazarene  grew  harder ;  his  sighs 
became  great  gasps.  Only  three  hours  upon  the  cross, 
and  he  was  dying ! 

The  intelligence  was  carried  from  man  to  man,  until 
every  one  knew  it;  and  then  everything  hushed;  the 
breeze  faltered  and  died ;  a  stifling  vapor  loaded  the  air ; 
beat  was  superadded  to  darkness ;  nor  might  any  one  un-' 
knowing  the  fact  have  thought  that  off  the  hill,  out  under 
the  overhanging  pall,  there  were  three  millions  of  people 
waiting  awe-struck  what  should  happen  next — they  were 
BO  still  I 

Then  there  went  out  through  the  gloom,  over  the  beads 
of  such  as  were  on  the  hill  within  hearing  of  the  dyin^ 
man,  a  cry  of  despair,  if  not  reproach : 

"  My  God  1  my  God  1  why  hast  thou  forsaken  me  f * 

The  voice  startled  all  who  heard  it.  One  it  touched  un-' 
controllably. 

The  soldiers  in  coming  had  brought  with  them  a  vessel 
of  wine  and  water,  and  set  it  down  a  little  way  from  Ben- 
Hur.  With  a  sponge  dipped  into  the  liquor,  and  put  on 
the  end  of  a  stick,  they  could  moisten  the  tongue  of  a  suf- 
ferer at  their  pleasure.  Ben-Ilur  thought  of  the  draught 
be  had  had  at  the  well  near  Nazareth ;  an  impulse  seized 
him ;  catching  up  the  sponge,  he  dipped  it  into  the  vessel, 
and  started  for  the  cross. 
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<<  Let  him  be  P'  the  people  in  the  way  shoated,  angrily. 
"Let  him  be r 

Without  minding  them,  he  ran  on^  and  pat  the  sponge 
to  the  Nazarene^s  lips. 

Too  late,  too  late  1 

The  face  then  plainly  seen  by  Ben-Hor,  braised  and 
black  with  blood  and  dost  as  it  was,  lighted  nevertheless 
with  a  sadden  ^low;  the  eyes  opened  wide,  and  fixed 
upon  some  one  visible  to  them  alone  in  the  far  heavens ; 
and  there  were  content  and  relief,  even  triumph,  in  the 
shout  the  victim  ^ve. 

<' It  is  finished!    It  is  finished  T* 

So  a  hero,  dying  in  the  doing  a  great  deed,  celebrates 
his  success  with  a  last  cheer. 

The  H^ht  in  the  eyes  went  out;  slowly  the  crowned 
head  sank  upon  the  laboring  breast.  Ben-Hor  thought 
the  straggle  over ;  but  the  fainting  soul  recollected  itself, 
so  that  he  and  those  around  him  caught  the  other  and  last 
words,  spoken  in  a  low  voice,  as  if  to  one  listening  close  by : 

**  Father,  into  thy  hands  I  commend  my  spirit." 

A  tremor  shook  the  tortured  body ;  there  was  a  scream 
of  fiercest  anguish,  and  the  mission  and  the  earthly  life 
were  over  at  once.  The  heart,  with  all  its  love,  was  bro- 
ken ;  for  of  that,  O  reader,  the  man  died  I 

Ben-Hur  went  back  to  his  friends,  saying,  simply,  **  It 
is  over ;  he  is  dead." 

In  a  space  incredibly  short  the  multitude  was  informed 
of  the  circumstance.  No  one  repeated  it  aloud ;  there 
was  a  murmur  which  spread  from  the  knoll  in  every  di- 
rection ;  a  murmur  that  was  little  more  than  a  whispering, 
"  He  is  dead !  he  is  dead !"  and  that  was  alL  The  people 
had  their  wish ;  the  Nazarene  was  dead ;  yet  they  stared 
at  each  other  aghast  His  blood  was  apon  them !  And 
while  they  stood  staring  at  each  other,  the  ground  com- 
menced to  shake ;  each  man  took  hold  of  his  neighbor  to 
support  himself ;  in  a  twinkling  the  darkness  disappeared, 
and  the  sun  came  out ;  and  everybody,  as  with  uie  same 
glance,  beheld  the  crosses  upon  the  hill  idl  reeling  drunken- 
like  in  the  earthquake.  They  beheld  all  three  of  them; 
but  the  one  in  the  centre  was  arbitrary ;  it  alone  would  be 
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en ;  and  for  that  it  aeemed  to  extend  itself  upwards,  and 
lift  its  burden,  and  swing  it  to  and  fro  higher  and  higher 
in  the  blue  of  the  sky.  And  eveiy  man  among  them 
mrho  had  jeered  at  the  Nazarene;  every  one  who  had 
stnick  him;  every  one  who  had  voted  to  cnicify  him; 
every  one  who  had  marched  in  the  procession  from  the 
city ;  every  one  who  had  in  his  heart  wished  him  dead, 
and  they  were  as  ten  to  one,  felt  that  he  was  in  some  way 
individually  singled  out  from  the  many,  and  that  if  he 
would  live  he  must  get  away  quickly  as  possible  from  that 
menace  in  the  sky.  They  started  to  run ;  they  ran  with 
all  their  might;  on  horseback,  and  camels,  and  m  chariots 
they  ran,  as  well  as  on  foot ;  but  then,  as  if  it  were  mad 
at  them  for  what  they  had  done,  and  had  taken  up  the 
cause  of  the  unoffending  and  friendless  dead,  the  earth- 
quake pursued  them,  and  tossed  them  about,  and  flung 
tnem  down,  and  terrified  them  yet  more  bv  the  horrible 
noise  of  great  rocks  grinding  and  rending  beneath  them. 
They  beat  their  breasts  and  shrieked  with  fear.  His 
blood  was  upon  them  I  The  home-bred  and  the  foreign, 
priest  and  lajrman,  beggar,  Sadducee,  Pharisee,  were  over- 
taken in  the  race,  and  tumbled  about  indiscriminately.  If 
they  called  on  the  Lord,  the  outraged  earth  answered  for 
him  in  fury,  and  dealt  them  all  auke.  It  did  not  even 
know  wherein  the  high-priest  was  better  than  his  guilty* 
brethren;  overtaking  him,  it  tripped  him  up  also,  and 
smirched  the  fringing  of  his  robe,  and  filled  the  golden 
bells  with  sand,  and  his  mouth  with  dust  He  and  his 
people  were  alike  in  the  one  thing  at  least — ^the  blood  of 
the  Nazarene  was  upon  them  all  1 

When  the  sunlight  broke  upon  the  crucifixion,  the  moth- 
er of  the  Nazarene,  the  disciple,  and  the  faithful  women 
of  Galilee,  the  centurion  and  his  soldiers,  and  Ben-^Hur  and 
his  party,  were  all  who  remained  upon  the  hilL  These 
had  not  time  to  observe  the  flight  of  the  multitude ;  they 
were  too  loudly  called  upon  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

^'  Seat  thyself  here,"  said  Ben-Hur  to  Esther,  making  a 
place  for  her  at  her  father's  feet  ^^Now  cover  thine 
eyes,  and  look  not  up;  but  put  thy  trust  in  God,  and  the 
spirit  of  yon  just  man  so  foully  shun." 


§H 
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*'  Nay,''  said  Simonides,  reverentlf ,  « Irt  m  kiod 
speak  of  him  as  the  Christ" 

**  Be  it  so,"  said  BeD-Hor- 

Presently  a  ware  of  the  earthquate  struck  tht  MIL 
ebnekB  of  the  thle?es  upon  the  reeliog  cmssea  were 
rible  to  hear,     Thotigh  giddy  with  the  mareraenia  of 

f  round,  Ben-Hur  bad  time  to  look  at  Bdtba«;ir,  and 
eld  him  prostrate  and  stilL  He  ran  to  bim  and  ca*k 
there  was  no  reply.  The  good  man  was  dead  I  1 
Ben  Uur  remembered  to  have  heard  a  err  in  atiawerj 
were,  to  the  scream  of  the  NaEarene  In  his  last  mm 
but  he  had  not  looked  to  see  from  whom  it  hd  ^jm^<' 
and  ever  after  he  behe?ed  the  spirit  of  the  EgyptiwJ 
eompanied  that  of  his  Master  over  the  boandary  mi« 
kingdom  of  Paradise,  The  idea  rested  not  oniy  opn 
cry  beard,  but  upon  the  exceeding  fitness  of  the  disfamt 
If' faith  were  worthy  reward  in  the  person  of  Gaapifi 
lo?e  in  that  of  Melchior,  surely  be  should  ha^e  eooje  | 
clal  meed  who  through  a  long  life  had  so  ercellentJj  »J 
trated  the  three  virtues  in  combination— Faith,  Love, 
Good  Works, 

The  eervanta  of  Balthasar  tad  deserted  their  m^ 
but  when  aU  was  over,  the  two  Galileans  bom  the  old  i 
M  his  litter  back  to  tlie  city- 

It  was  a  sorrowful  procession  that  entered  the  w 
gate  of  the  palace  of  the  Hura  about  the  get  of  sna' 
memorable  day.  About  the  same  hour  the  tody  w 
Christ  was  taken  down  from  the  cross. 

The  remains  of  Baltliasar  were  carried  to  the  p 
chamber.  AH  the  servants  hastened  weeping  to  «e  ^ 
for  he  had  the  love  of  every  living  thing  with  whjcii 
had  in  anywise  to  do;  but  when  they  beheld  m  rs^^j 
the  smile  upon  it,  they  dried  their  tears, ^r**&J 
yell.  He  is  happier  this  evening  than  when  he  *^ 
in  the  morning," 

Ben-Hur  would  not  trust  a  eervsnt  to  inform  wjs  ^ 
had  befallen  her  father.     He  went  himself  to  se^Jf/ 
bring  her  to  the  body.     He  imaged  her  gnel  ♦ 
would  now  be  alone  in  the  world ;  it  was  a  ^®*  ^ 
give  and  pit7  her.     H«  remembered  he  bad  not  *■ 


